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The  Philosophical  Essays ^  as  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Smum  Mind,  constitute  the  Fifth  Volume 
of  Mr.  Stewart's  Collected  Works.  Of  these  Essays  there  have 
been  three  editiona  The  first  appeared  in  1810^  and,  as  usual, 
in  quarto :  the  others  were  published  in  octavo ;  the  second  in 
ISie*;  the  third  in  1818.  The  three  are  nearly  identical  in 
contents ;  a  few  trifling  additions  only  (of  which  the  Appendix, 
p.  455,  seq.,  need  alone  be  noticed)  having  been  made  in  the 
later  impressions.  All  the  former  editions  have  been  employed 
for  the  present ;  the  second  supplying  the  printei^s  copy,  whilst 
the  proof  was  collated  with  the  first  and  third. 

As  to  new  matter : — There  is  a  copy  of  the  first  or  quarto 
edition,  inteileaved,  containing  many  additions  and  corrections 
by  Mr.  Stewart ;  aU  of  which  being  here  incorporated,  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  this  edition.  The  insertions  of  the  Author, 
now  as  formerly,  are  enclosed  within  square  brackets,  without 
any  other  mark  of  discrimination. 

Within  what  limits  I  confine  my  editorial  annotations  has 
be^  stated  in  previous  advertisements.  Brief,  and  merely 
expository  insertions,  whether  in  text  or  note,  though  marked 
only  by  the  brackets,  are  the  Editor's.   Where  there  appeared 
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any  risk  of  confusion,  a  formal  distinction  has  nsnally  been 
mada  All  the  foot-notes,  the  references  of  which  aienot  by 
numeralsy  proceed  firom  the  Editor,  even  though  not  expressly 
marked  as  new ;  but  the  numerals,  by  which  it  was  intended 
to  discriminate  those  of  Mr.  Stewart,  have,  in  a  few  instances, 
been  inadvertently  transferred  to  notes  by  his  Editor.  For  the 
arguments  of  some  of  the  Parts,  Chapters,  &c.,  and  for  the  whole 
of  the  running  titles,  I  am  responsible.  In  all  of  tliese  the 
change  has  been  determined  exclusively  by  the  convenience  of 
the  student;  who,  besides  the  advantages  of  an  Index,  will 
generally  find  the  numerous  quotations  verified,  corrected,  and 
xiior«  articulately  refiHred.  I  only  regret,  that  this  volume 
having,  in  gzeat  part,  been  printed  during  summer,  and  whilst 
at  a  distanoe  from  books,  I  have  been  prevented  in  sundry 
instances  firam  rendering  the  refeienoes  more  oompleta 

W.  H. 

BmsmimoH,  January  tSftft. 
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In  the  intemipted  state  of  our  correspondence  at  present,  you  will 
pardon  the  liberty  I  take,  in  prefbdng  your  name  to  this  volume. 
The  honour  you  have  lately  done  me,  hj  your  French  translation 
of  my  book  on  the  Human  Mind,  and  the  warm  interest  you  haye 
always  taken  in  the  success  of  that  work,  since  the  period  of  its  first 
appearance,  I  feel  as  the  most  flattering  marks  of  approbation  which 
it  has  ever  receiyed ;  and  they  might  perhaps  haye  tempted  me  to 
indulge,  more  than  becomes  me,  the  vanity  of  an  author,  had  it  not 
been  repressed  by  the  still  more  pleaaing  idea,  that  I  am  indebted 
for  them  chiefly  to  the  partiality  of  your  friendship. 

Permit  me,  Sir,  to  inscribe  to  you  the  following  Essays,  in  testi- 
mony of  my  respect  and  attachment ;  and  as  a  slight  but  sincere 
acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  you  have  laid  me  under  by  your 
long-continued  kindness,  as  well  as  of  the  instruction  and  pleasure  I 
have  derived  from  your  philosophical  writings. 

DUGALD  STEWAET.  ' 
Jwie  isia 
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ADYERTISEMENT. 

The  state  of  mj  health  having  interrupted,  for  many  months 
past,  the  continnation  of  my  work  on  the  Human  Mind,  I  was 
induced  to  attempt,  in  the  mean  time,  the  easier  task  of  pre- 
paring for  the  press  a  volume  of  Essays.  I  have  not,  however, 
abandoned  the  design  which  I  ventured  to  announce  eighteen 
years  ago ;  and  in  the  execution  of  which  I  have  akeady  made 
considerable  progress.  After  thirty-eight  years  devoted  to  the 
various  pursuits  connected  with  my  different  academical  situa- 
tions, I  now  indulge  the  hope  of  enjoying,  in  a  more  retired 
scene,  a  short  period  of  private  study ;  and  feel  myself  suffi- 
ciently warned,  by  the  approaching  infirmities  of  age,  not  to 
delay  any  longer  my  best  exertions  for  the  accomplishment  of 
an  undertaking,  which  I  have  hitherto  prosecuted  only  at  ac- 
cidental and  often  distant  intervals ;  but  which  I  have  always 
fondly  imagined  (whether  justly  or  not  others  must  determine) 
might,  if  carried  into  complete  effect,  be  of  some  utility  to  the 
public. 

EnraBiL  Houn,  IM  Jvm  ISIO. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  ESSAYS. 


PREIIMINART  DISSERTATION. 

CHAPTER  I. 

[some  BBBORB  BELATIVB  to  the  PHIL080PHT  01*  HDXD  COBBBCTSD.] 

Thx  chief  aim  of  the  following  Dissertation  is,  to  correct 
some  prevailing  mistakes  with  respect  to  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind.  In  the  Introduction  to  a  former  work,*  I  have 
enlarged  at  considerable  length  upon  the  same  subject ;  .but 
various  publications  which  have  since  appeared,  incline  me  to 
think,  that  in  resuming  it  here,  I  undertake  a  task  not  alto- 
gether 8uperfluou& 

Of  the  remarks  which  I  am  now  to  state,  a  few  have  a  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  contents  of  this  volume.  Others  are  intend- 
ed to  clear  the  way  for  a  different  series  of  discussions,  which  I 
hope  to  be  abl^  at  some  future  period,  to  present  to  the  public. 

L  In  the  course  of  those  speculations  on  the  Mind,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  and  with  which  I  trust  that  my  pre- 
sent readers  are  not  altogether  unacquainted,  I  have  repeatedly 
had  occasion  to  observe,  that  ^^as  our  notions  both  of  Matter 
and  of  Mind  are  merely  relative  ; — as  we  know  the  one  only 
by  such  sensible  qualities  as  Extension,  Figure,  and  Solidity, 
and  the  other  by  such  operations  as  Sensation,  Thought,  and  Yoli- 
•  [ElmaUi  of  the  Philaaaphy  of  the  Human  IBnd,  yol.  i.] 
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tion ;  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  say,  that  Matter  and  Mind, 
considered  aa  Objects  of  Human  Sttidy,  are  essentieJly  dif- 
ferent ;  the  science  of  tiie  former  resting  ultimately  on  pheno- 
mena exhibited  to  our  senses,  that  of  the  latter  on  phenomena 
of  which  we  are  conscious.  Instead,  therefore,  of  objecting  to 
the  scheme  of  Materialism,  that  its  conclusions  are  false,  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  that  its  aim  is  unphilosophical. 
It  proceeds  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  extent  and  the  limits 
of  genuine  science ;  the  difficulty  which  it  professes  to  remove 
being  manifestiy  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties. 
Surely,  when  we  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  prin- 
ciple, which  feels,  and  thinks,  and  wills,  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
material  substance,  or  that  it  is  the  result  of  material  organiza- 
tion, we  impose  on  ourselyes  by  words ;  forgetting  that  Matter, 
as  well  as  Mind,  is  known  to  us  by  its  qualities  alone,  and  that 
we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  essence  of  either.** 

In  the  &rther  prosecution  of  the  same  argument,  I  have 
attempted  to  shew,  that  the  legitimate  province  of  this  depart- 
ment  of  philosophy  extends  no  farther  than  to  conclusions 
resting  on  the  solid  basis  of  Observation  and  Experiment ;  and  I 
have,  accordingly,  in  my  own  inquiries,  aimed  at  nothing  more 
than  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  the  Laws  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, as  far  as  they  can  he  discovered  by  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects  of  our  consciousness;  and  afterwards  to  apply  these  laws 
as  principles  for  the  synthetical  explanation  of  the  more  com- 
plicated phenomena  of  the  Understanding.  It  is  on  this  plaa 
that  I  have  treated  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  of  Memory,  of 
Imagination,  and  of  various  other  intellectual  powers ;  imitat- 
ing, as  &r  as  I  was  able  in  my  reasonings,  the  example  of  those 
who  are  allowed  to  have  cultivated  the  study  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy with  the  greatest  success.  The  Physiological  Theories 
which  profess  to  explain  how  our  different  mental  operations 
are  produced  by  means  of  vibrations,  and  other  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  sensorium^  if  they  be  not  altogether  hypothetical 
and  visionary,  cannot  be  considered,  even  by  their  warmest 
advocates,  as  resting  on  the  same  evidence  with  those  conclu- 

•  *  iSuj^,  Elements,  &c.,  toI.  i.  pp.  47, 48.  (fTorJfci,  vol.  ii.)l 
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sions  which  are  open  to  the  examination  of  all  men  capable  of 
exercising  the  power  of  Beflection;  and,  therefore,  scientific 
distinctness  requires,  that  these  two  different  classes  of  proposi* 
tions  should  not  be  confounded  together  under  one  common 
name.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  scruple  to  saj,  that  I  con- 
sider the  physiological  problem  in  question,  as  one  of  those 
which  are  likely  to  remain  for  ever  among  the  arcasui  of 
nature ;  nor  am  I  afraid  of  being  contradicted  by  any  com- 
petent and  candid  judge,  how  sanguine  soever  may  be  his  hopes 
concerning  the  progress  of  future  discovery,  when  I  assert,  that 
hitherto  it  has  completely  eluded  all  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  towards  its  solution.  As  to  the  metaphysical 
romances  above  alluded  to,  they  appear  to  me,  after  all  the 
support  and  illustration  which  they  have  received  from  the 
ingenuity  of  lEartley,  of  Priestley,  and  of  Darwin,  to  be  equally 
unscientific  in  the  design,  tod  uninteresting  in  the  execution ; 
destitute,  at  once,  of  the  sober  charms  of  Truth,  and  of  those 
imposing  attractions  which  Fancy,  when  united  to  Taste,  can 
lend  to  Fiction.  In  consequence  of  the  unbounded  praise 
bestowed  upon  them  by  some  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
much  respect,  I  have  repeatedly  begun  the  study  of  them  anew, 
suspecting  that  I  might  be  under  the  influence  of  some  latent 
and  undue  prejudice  against  this  new  mode  of  philosophizing, 
so  much  in  Yogue  at  present  in  England ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  strong  predilection  which  I  have  always  felt  for  such  pur- 
suits, my  labour  has  uniformly  ended  in  a  sentiment  of  regret, 
at  the  time  and  attention  which  I  had  misemployed  in  so  hope- 
less and  so  ungratefld  a  task. 

Mr.  Locke,  although  he  occasionally  indulges  himself  in 
hints  and  conjectures,  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  Hartley 
and  Darwin,  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  how  foreign 
such  speculations  are  to  the  genuine  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind.  In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Introduction  to  his 
Essay,  he  thus  expresses  himself: — "  This,  therefore,  being  my 
purpose,  to  inquire  into  the  original,  certainty,  and  extent  of 
human  knowledge ;  together  with  the  grounds  and  degrees  of 
belief,  opinion,  and  assent,  I  shall  not  at  present  meddle  with 
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the  physical  consideratioD  of  the  Mind,  or  trouble  myself  to 
examine  wherein  its  essence  consists,  or  by  what  motions  of 
our  spirits,  or  alteration  of  our  bodies,  we  come  to  have  any 
sensation  by  our  organs,  or  any  ideas  of  our  understandings ; 
and  whether  these  ideas  do  in  their  formation,  any  or  all  of 
them,  depend  on  Matter  or  not  These  are  speculations  which, 
however  curious  and  entertaining,  I  shall  decUne,  as  lying  but 
of  my  way  in  the  design  I  am  now  upon." — It  is  much  to  be 
wished,  that  Mr.  Locke  had  adhered  invariably  to  this  wise  re- 
solution. 

I  flatter  myself  it  will  not  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been 
here  said  of  the  common  theories  of  physiologists  about  the 
causes  of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  that  I  entertain  any 
doubt  of  the  intimate  connexion  which  exists  between  these 
phenomena  and  the  organization  of  the  body.  The  great  prin- 
ciple I  am  anxious  to  inculcate  is,  that  aU  the  theories  which 
have  yet  been  offered  on  this  subject,  are  entirely  unsupported 
by  proof;  and  what  is  worse,  are  of  such  a  kind,  that  it  is 
nei^er  possible  to  confirm  nor  to  refute  them,  by  an  appeal  to 
experiment  or  observation.  That  I  was  all  along  fully  aware 
of  the  dependence,  in  our  present  state,  of  the  mental  <^era^ 
lions  on  the  sound  condition  of  the  corporeal  frame,  appears 
sufficiently  from  what  I  remarked,  many  years  ago,  concerning 
the  laws  of  this  connexion  between  mind  and  body^  as  present- 
ing one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  examination  connected 
with  the  tiieory  of  human  nature.^ 

I  have  been  induced  to  caution  my  readers  against  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  misapprehension  of  my  meaning,  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  a  late  publication : — "  What  that  affection  of 
the  brain  is,"  says  Mr.  Belsham,  "  which,  by  the  constitution 
of  human  nature,  causes  Memory,  we  cannot  absolutely  ascer- 
tain. The  hypothesis  of  VibraiionSy  which  has  ahready  been 
explained,  is  the  most  probable.  It  is  trifling  to  object,  that  if 
the  existence  of  impressions  on  the  brain  could  be  proved. 
Memory  would  remain  as  unaccountable  as  before  ;  all  which 
this  hypothesis  pretends  to,  is  to  advance  a  step  in  tracing  ihe 

'  Fhitaicphy  ofih»  Htman  Mind,  [«^>r«,  vol  i.  pp.  62,  63,  {WorJcB,  yoI.  il)] 
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process  of  the  connexion  between  external  objects  and  mental 
feelinga" — "  It  is  curious  to  observe,"  the  same  author  con- 
tinaes,  ^'  that  Dr.  Beid,  after  starting  several  objections  against 
the  commonly  received  hypoihesb,  is  obliged  to  admit,  that 
'  manj  well-biown  facts  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  a  certain 
constitution  or  state  of  the  brain  is  necessary  to  Memory^' " 

On  this  passage  I  shall  offer  only  two  remarks:  The  first  is, 
that^  notwithstanding  Mr.  Belsham's  zeal  for  Hartle/s  Theory 
of  ^brations,  he  confesses  explicitly,  that  ^^  we  cannot,  abso- 
lutely ascertain  what  that  affection  of  the  brain  is,  which,  by 
the  constitution  of  human  nature,  causes  Memory ;''  and  tiiat, 
"  the  theory  of  Vibrations,  though  more  probable  than  some 
others,  is  still  but  a  hypothesia''  Secondly,  that  Mr.  Belsham, 
after  making  this  explicit  acknowledgment,  is  neverthelea^ 
pleased  to  insinuate,  that  aU  who  presume  to  object  to  this 
particular  hypothesis,  are  boimd  by  their  own  principles  to 
assert,  that  Memory  has  no  depmdmce  whatever  on  the  state 
of  the  brain.  Where  the  inconsistency  lies  in  Dr.  Beid's  ad- 
mission, that  a  certain  constitution  or  state  of  the  brain  is 
neceasary  to  Memory,  after  he  had  stated  some  objections 
against  the  commonly  received  theories,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  per- 
ceive. Indeed,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  philosopher, 
ancient  or  modem,  has  ever  yet  asserted  that  Memory  is  not 
liable  to  be  injured  by  such  affections  of  the  brain  as  are 
produced  by  intemperance,  disease,  old  age,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances which  disturb  the  bodily  mechanism.  The  philo- 
sophical inference,  however,  from  this  concession  is,  not  that 
the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Hartley,  or  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Belsham, 
must  necessarily  be  true ;  but  that,  laying  aside  all  hypotheses, 
we  fihould  apply  ourselves  to,  collect  such  facts  as  may  lead  us, 
in  due  time,  to  the  only  satisfactory  conclusions  we  have  much 
chance  of  ever  forming  concerning  the  connexion  between 
Mind  and  Body — (he  discovery  of  some  of  the  general  laws  by 
which  this  connexion  is  regulated. 

In  offering  these  strictures  on  the  physiological  metaphysics 
of  the  present  day,  it  is  proper  for  me,  at  the  same  time,  to 
observe,  that  I  object  to  it  merely  as  an  idle  waste  of  labour 
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and  ingenuily,  on  questions  to  which  the  human  faculties  are 
altogether  incompetent ;  and  not  because  I  consider  any  of  the 
iheori^,  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  as  standing  in  the  way  of 
my  own  doctrines.  The  facts  which  I  wish  to  ascertain  rest  on 
their  own  proper  evidence^ — an  evidence  which  would  remain 
entire  and  unshaken^  although  a  demonstration  should  be  pro- 
duced in  favour  of  the  Animal  Spirits  of  Descartes,  or  of  the 
Vibrations  of  Hartley ;  and  which  would  not  gain  the  slightest 
accession  of  strength,  if  both  these  hypotheses  were  to  fall  into 
the  contempt  they  deserve.  The  circumstance  which  peculiarly 
characterizes  the  induotive  Science  of  the  Mind  is,  that  it  pro- 
fesses to  abstain  from  all  speculations  concerning  its  nature 
and  essence,  confining  the  attention  entirely  to  phenomena^ 
which  every  individual  has  it  in  his  power  to  examine  for  him- 
self, who  chooses  to  exercise  the  powers  of  his  understanding. 
In  this  respect,  it  differs  equally  in  its  scope,  from  the  pneuma- 
tological  discussions  concerning  the  seat  of  the  Soul,  and  the 
possibility  or  the  impossibility  of  its  bearing  any  relation  to 
Space  or  to  Time,  which  so  long  gave  emplojrment  to  the  sub- 
tilty  of  the  Schoolmen, — ^and  from  the  physiological  hypotheses 
which  have  made  so  much  noise  at  a  later  period,  concerning 
the  mechanical  causes  on  which  its  operations  depend.  Com- 
pared with  the  first  it  differs,  as  the  inquiries  of  Galileo  con- 
cerning the  laws  of  moving  bodies  differ  from  the  disputes  of 
the  ancient  Sophists  concerning  the  existence  and  the  nature  of 
Motion.  Compared  with  the  other,  the  difference  is  analogous 
to  what  exists  between  the  condudona  of  Newton  about  the 
law  of  Gravitation,  and  his  query  concerning  the  invisible  e^^er, 
of  which  he  supposed  it  might  possibly  be  the  effect  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  add  in  passing^  that  the  diversity  of  opinion 
among  Newton's  followers  with  respect  to  the  verisimilitude  of 
this  query  J  while  they  have  unanimously  acquiesced  in  the 
physical  conclusions  of  their  master,  affords  an  instructive 
proof  how  little  the  researches  of  inductive  science  are  liable 
to  be  influenced  by  the  wanderings  of  Imagination  in  those 
regions  which  human  reason  is  not  permitted  to  explore. 
Whatever  our  opinion  concerning  the  unknown  physical  or 
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metaphyaical  cause  of  gravitation  may  be^  our  reasomzigs  con* 
ceniing  the  System  of  Nature  will  be  equally  just,  provided 
only  we  admit  the  general  fact,  that  bodies  tesid  to  approach 
each  other  with  a  force  varying  with  their  mutual  distances, 
according  to  a  certain  law.  The  case  is  precisely  similar  with 
respect  to  those  conclusions  concerning  the  Mind,  to  which  we 
are  fairly  led  by  the  method  of  Induction.  They  rest  upon  a 
firm  and  indisputable  basis  of  their  own,  and  (as  I  have  else- 
where remarked)  are  equally  compatible  with  the  metaphysical 
creeds  of  the  Materialist  and  of  the  Berkeleian.^ 

IL  Intimately  connected  with  the  physiological  hypothesis 
of  the  Hartleian  school,  is  their  metaphysical  theory  of  Associa- 
tion, from  which  single  principle  they  boast  to  have  explained 
synthetically  all  the  phenomena  of  the  Mind.  In  Dr.  Priest- 
le/s  Remarks  on  BeicHa  Inquiry,  there  is  an  attempt  to  turn 
into  ridicule,  by  what  the  author  calls  a  Table  of  Dr.  Beid's 
Instinctive  Principles,  the  application  of  the  Inductive  Logic 
to  these  phenomena.  How  far  this  Table  is  faithfully  ex- 
tracted from  Dr.  Beid's  book,  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  at 


>  [EUmenU,  ftc,  toL  i.  p.  49.]  The 
bypotheais  which  assmnes  the  eziat- 
ence  of  a  snhtle  fluid  in  the  nenres, 
propagated  by  their  means  from  the 
bnin  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
IB  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  certainly 
less  repugnant  to  the  general  analogy 
of  our  frame,  than  that  by  which  it  has 
been  sapplanted.  How  Tory  generally 
it  once  prevailed,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  adoption  into  common  speech  of  the 
phrase  onunoZ  §pirU$,  to  denote  that 
unknown  cause  which  (according  to 
Johnson's  definition)  "  giree  Tigour  or 
cheerfulness  to  the  mind;''— a  phrase 
for  which  our  language  does  not,  at  this 
day,  afford  a  conyenient  substitute.  The 
late  Dr.  Alexander  Monro  (one  of  the 
most  cautious  and  judicious  of  medical 
inqmrers)  speaks  of  it  as  a  frust  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  ahnost  indisputa- 
ble. "  The  existence  of  a  liquid  in  the 
cavities  of  the  nerresy  is  supported  by 


little  short  of  demonstratiTe  eridenoe." 
See  some  observations  of  his,  published 
by  Gheselden  in  his  Anatomy. 

The  hypothesis  of  Vibrations  first  at- 
tracted public  notioe  in  tho  writmgs  of 
Dr.  William  Briggs.  It  was  from  him 
that  Sir  Isaao  Newton  derived  his  ana- 
tomical knowledge;  along  with  which 
he  appears  plainly,  from  his  Queries,  to 
have  imbibed  also  some  of  the  physiolo- 
gical theories  of  his  preceptor. 

In  the  MonOijf  B$uiew  for  1806,  I 
observe  the  following  passage :— "  For 
the  partiality  which  he  (Dr.  Cogan) 
shews  to  Dr.  Bad,  we  may  easily  ac- 
oount,  as  being  a  just  tribute  to  the  in- 
genuity and  industry  of  that  writer,  and 
to  the  numerous  valuable  observations 
which  enrich  his  works,  unconnected 
with  hii  crude  kjfpoiheiU  <m  (he  subjed 
{^ihe  Human  MM."* 

In  what  part  of  Dr.  Beid's  writings  is 
this  entde  hypothem  proposed? 
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pres^t^  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argamenty  that  the  Txoelvt 
Principles  enmnerated  by  Priestley  had  been  actually  stated  by 
his  antagonist  as  inMnctive  principlea,  or  as  general  Icuoa  oj 
our  nature,  it  is  diflSumlt  to  see  for  what  reason  the  enmneia- 
tion  should  be  r^arded  as  absurd,  or  even  as  nnphilosophical, 
aft^  the  explanation  given  by  Beid  himself  of  the  sense  in 
which  he  wished  his  conclusions  to  be  understood. 

^  The  most  general  phenomena  we  can  reach,  are  what  we 
call  Laws  of  Nature.  So  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  nothing 
else  but  the  most  general  facts  relating  to  the  operations  of 
nature,  which  include  a  great  many  particular  facts  under 
them.  And  if  in  any  case  we  should  give  the  name  of  a  law  of 
nature  to  a  general  phenomenon,  which  human  industry  shall 
afterwards  trace  to  one  more  general,  there  is  no  great  harm 
done.  The  most  general  assumes  the  name  of  a  law  of  nature 
when  it  is  discovered ;  and  the  less  general  is  contained  and 
comprehended  in  it"^ 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  he  has  introduced  the  same 
remark.  ''  The  labyrinth  may  be  too  intricate,  and  the  thread 
too  fine,  to  be  traced  through  all  its  windings ;  but  if  we  stop 
where  we  can  trace  it  no  farther,  and  secure  the  ground  we 
have  gained,  there  is  no  harm  done;  a  quicker  eye  may  in 
time  trace  it  farther."* 

In  reply  to  these  passages,  Priestley  observes,  that  'Hhe  sus- 
picion that  we  are  got  to  ultimate  principles,  necessarily  checks 
all  farther  inquiry,  and  is  therefore  of  great  disservice  in  philo- 
sophy. Let  Dr.  Eeid,"  he  continues,  *^  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  and  say  whether,  after  what  he  has  written,  he  would 
not  be  exceedingly  mortified  to  find  it  clearly  proved,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  world,  that  all  the  instinctive  principles 
in  the  preceding  Table  were  really  acquired ;  and  that  all  of 
them  were  nothing  more  than  so  many  differeAt  cases  of  the 
old  and  well-known  principle  of  Association  of  Ideas.'* 

With  respect  to  the  probability  of  this  supposition,  I  have 

1  The  reader  will  be  enabled  to  finrm         *  Beid's  Inquiry,  p.  223,  8d  edition, 
a  jadgmeni  oo  this  point,  by  the  Note      [ChU.  Worki,  p.  163,  b.] 
A,  at  the  end  of  this  Tolnme.  *  Ibid.  p.  9.  [OoU.  Wcrki,  p.  99,  b.] 
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nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  stated  on  the  same  head,  in  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind;  ^that,  in  all  the  other 
Bci^oes,  tiie  progress  of  discovery  has  been  gradual,  from  the 
less  general  to  the  more  general  laws  of  nature ;  and  that  it 
would  be  singular  indeed,  if,  in  thie  sdence,  which  but  a  few 
years  ago  was  confessedly  in  its  infancy,  and  which  certainly 
labours  under  many  disadvantages  peculiar  to  itself,  a  step 
should  all  at  once  be  made  to  a  single  principle,  comprehend- 
ing all  the  particular  phenomena  which  we  know.''^ 

As  the  order  established  in  the  intellectual  world  seems  to 
be  regulated  by  laws  perfectly  analogous  to  those  which  we 
trace  anK)ng  the  phenomena  of  the  material  system ;  and  as, 
in  all  our  philosophical  inquiries,  (to  whatever  subject  they 
may  relate,)  the  progress  of  the  mind  is  liable  to  be  affected  by 
the  same  tendency  to  a  premature  generalization,  the  following 
extract  from  an  eminent  chemical  writer  may  contribute  to 
illustrate  the  scope,  and  to  confirm  the  justness  of  some  of  the 
foregoing  reflections. 

''  Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  several  nciw  metals 
and  new  earths  have  been  made  known  to  the  world.  The 
names  that  support  these  discoveries  are  respectable,  and  the 
expetimento  decisive.  If  we  do  not  give  our  assent  to  them, 
no  single  proposition  in  chemistry  can  for  a  moment  stand. 
But  whether  all.  these  are  really  simple  substances,  or  com- 
pounds not  yet  resolved  into  their  elements,  is  what  the  authors 
themselves  cannot  possibly  assert ;  nor  woujd  it,  in  the  least, 
diminish  the  merit  of  their  observations,  if  future  experiments 
should  prove  them  to  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  simplicity 
of  these  substancea  This  remark  should  not  be  confined  to 
later  discoveries ;  it  may  as  justly  be  applied  to  those  earths 
and  metals  with  which  we  have  been  long  acquainted.*  '^  In 
the  dark  ages  of  chemistry,  the  object  was  to  rival  nature ;  and 
the  substance  which  the  adepte  of  those  days  were  busied  to 
create,  was  universally  allowed  to  be  simpla  In  a  more  en- 
lightened period,  we  have  extended  our  inquiries,  and  mul- 

'  dementi,  &c^  [twprOf  toL  i.  pp.  842,  S43,  {Worki,  yol.  il}]  where  I  liavo 
Miltrged  on  this  point  at  some  loDgtL 
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tiplied  the  number  of  the  elements.  The  last  task  will  be  to 
simplify ;  and  by  a  closer  observation  of  nature^  to  learn  from 
what  a  small  store  of  primitive  materials,  all  that  we  behold 
and  wonder  at  was  created."^ 

This  analogy  between  the  history  of  Chemistry  and  that  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Haman  Mind,  which  has  often  struck  me 
in  contrasting  the  views  of  the  Alchemists  with  those  of 
Lavoisier  and  his  followers,  has  acquired  much  additional 
value  and  importance  in  my  estimation,  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  peruse  a  late  work  of  M..  Degerando,  in  which  I 
find  that  the  same  analogy  has  presented  itself  to  that  most 
judicious  philosopher,  and  has  been  applied  by  him  to  the  same 
practical  purpose,  of  exposing  the  false  pretensions  and  premar- 
ture  generalizations  of  some  modem  metaphysicians. 

^^  It  required  nothing  less  than  the  united  splendour  of  the 
discoveries  brought  to  light  by  the  new  chemical  school,  to  tear 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  pursuit  of  a  simple  and  primary 
dement;  a  pursuit  renewed  in  every  age  with  an  indefetigable 
perseverance,  and  always  renewed  in  vain.  With  what  feelings 
of  contempt  would  tiie  physiologists  of  former  times  have 
looked  down  on  the  chemists  of  the  present  age,  whose  timid 
and  circumscribed  system  admits  nearly  forty  different  prin^ 
ciples  in  the  composition  of  bodies!  What  a  subject  of 
ridicule  would  the  new  nomenclature  have  afforded  to  an 
Alchemist  T 

"  The  Philosophy  of  Mind  has  its  Alchemists  also ; — ^men 
whose  studies  are  directed  to  the  pursuit  of  one  single  prin- 
ciple, into  whidh  the  whole  science  may  be  resolved ;  and  who 
flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  discovering  the  grand 
secret,  by  which  the  pure  gold  of  Truth  may  be  produced  at 
pleasure."^ 

Among  these  Alchemists  in  the  science  of  Mind,  the  first 
place  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Dr.  Hartley,  who  not  only  attempts 
to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  human  nature,  from  the 

>  InqturUa  eonecming  the  NaUire  of  a  MeUdKe  8vb$kau»,  latdy  iM  in  Londtm 
a$anew  MeUd,  under  thetUleof"  FaUadium.'*    Bj  Rich.  CheneTiz,  Esq. 
•  Degerando,  SiiL  de$  Sjfsthneg,  torn.  ii.  pp.  4S1,  482. 
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fiingle  principle  of  Association,  combined  with  the  hypciheticdl 
assumption  of  an  invisible  fluid  or  etJier,  producing  Vibrations 
in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves ;  but  indulges 
his  imagination  in  anticipating  an  era,  ^^  when  future  genera^ 
tions  shall  put  all  kinds  of  evidences  and  inquiries  into  mathe- 
matical forms ;  reducing  Aristotle's  ten  categories,  and  Bishop 
Wilkins*  forty  summa  genera,  to  the  head  of  quantity  jBlone,  so 
as  to  make  mathematics  and  logic,  natural  history  and  civil 
history,  natural  philosophy,  and  philosophy  of  all  other  k^ds, 
coincide  omni  ex  parte.'' — If  I  had  never  read  another  sentence 
of  this  author,  I  should  have  required  no  farther  evidence  of 
the  unsoundness  of  his  understanding. 

It  is,  however,  on  such  rash  and  unwarranted  assertions  as 
this,  combined  with  the  supposed  comprehensiveness  of  his 
metaphysical  views,  that  the  peculiar  merits  of  Hartley  seem 
now  to  be  chiefly  rested  by  the  more  enlightened  of  his 
admirers.  Most  of  these,  at  least  whom  I  have  happened  to 
converse  with,  have  spoken  of  his  physiological  doctrines  as  but 
of  little  value,  compared  with  the  wonders  which  he  has  accom- 
plished by  a  skilful  use  of  the  Associating  Principle.  On  this 
head,  tiierefore,  I  must  request  the  attention  of  my  readers  to 
a  few  short  remarka 

III.  Of  the  most  celebrated  theorists  who  have  appeared 
since  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  by  far  the  greater  part  have 
attempted  to  attract  notice,*  by  displaying  their  ingenuity  in 
deducing,  firom  some  general  principle  or  law  already  acknow- 
ledged by  philosophers,  an  inunense  variety  of  particular 
phenomena.  For  this  purpose,  they  have  frequentiy  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  giving  a  false  gloss  to  facts, 
and  sometimes  of  totally  misrepresenting  them;  a  practice 
which  has  certainly  contributed  much  to  retard  the  progress  of 
experimental  knowledge ;  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  must 
be  allowed  (at  least  in  Physics)  to  have,  in  some  cases,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  sounder  conclusiona  The  plan  adopted  by 
Hartley  is  very  diflferent  from  this,  and  incomparably  more 
easy  in  the  execution.  The  generalizations  which  he  has 
attempted  are  merelj  verbal ;  deriving  whatever  speciousness 
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they  may  poBsess,  from  the  unprecedented  latitude  given  to  the 
meaning  of  common  terms.  After  telling  us,  for  example,  that 
^all  onr  internal  feelings^  excepting  onr  sensations,' may  be 
called  ideas^  and  giving  to  the  word  Association  a  correspond- 
ing vagueness  in  its  import,  he  seems  to  have  flattered  hhnself 
that  he  had  resolved  into  one  single  law,  all  the  various  pheno- 
mena, both  intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  Human  Mind.  What 
advantage,  either  theoretical  or  practical,  do  we  reap  from  this 
pretended  discovery ; — ^a  discovery  necessarily  involved  in  the 
arbitrary  definitions  with  which  the  author  sets  out  ?  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  can  perceive  none;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  effect  must  clearly  be,  by  perverting  ordinary  language, 
to  retard  the  progress  of  a  science  which  depends,  more  than 
any  other,  for  its  improvement,  on  the  use  of  precise  and  definite 
expressions.^ 

With  respect  to  the  phrase  Association  of  Ideas ^  which 
makes  such  a  figure,  not  only  in  Hartley,  but  in  most  of  the 
metaphysical  writers  whom  England  has  since  produced,  I 
shall  take  this  opportunity  to  remark,  how  very  widely  its 
present  acceptation  differs  from  that  invariably  annexed  to  it 
in  Locke's  Essay.  In  his  short  chapter  on  this  subject,  (one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  the  whole  work,)  his  observations  relate 
entirely  to  ^Hhose  conn,exions  of  ideas  (hat  are  owing  to 
chance;  in  consequence  of  which  connexions,  ideas  that  in 
themselves  are  not  at  all  a-kin,  come  to  be  so  united  in  some 
men's  minds,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  separate  them ;  and  the 
one  no  sooner  at  any  time  comes  into  the  understanding,  but 
its  Associate  appears  with  it."    His  reason  for  dwelling  on 

^  Under  the  title  of  Aisociationf  the  propositioii,  (loujettoo  tc /our,  ib  the 

Hartlej  inoludes  every  oormexion  which  entire  coincidence  of  the  visible  or  tan- 

Cftn  poMiblj  exist  among  onr  thonghts ;  gihie  idea  of  twice  two  with  that  of  fonr, 

whether  the  result  of  onr  natoral  oon-  as  impresBed  upon  the  mind  by  yarions 

stitntion,  or  the  effect  of  accidental  cir-  objects.   We  see  eyerywhere  that  twice 

comstances,  or  the  legitimate  offspring  two  and  four  are  onljr  different  names 

ofonr  rational  powers.  £yen  onf  itssent  for  the  same  impression.    And  it  is 

to  the  propositioni  that  Unoe  twQ  is  four,  mere  a$8oaiaHon  which  appropriates  the 

is  (according  to  him)  only  a  jkarticnlar  word  tmth,  its  definition,  or  its  internal 

case  of  the  same  general  law.    *'  The  feeling  to  this  coincidence.'' — ^Hartley 

oaase  that  a  person  aiEnns  the  tnith  of  On  Jfoii,  vol  L  p.  325.    4th  edit. 
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thescj  he  tells  us  expresely,  is  "  that  those  who  have  children, 
or  the  charge  of  their  education,  may  think  it  worth  their 
while  diligently  to  watch,  and  carefully  to  prevent  the  undue 
connexion  of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  young  people.  This,''  he 
adds,  ^^  is  the  time  most  susceptible  of  lasting  impressions ;  and 
though  those  relating  to  the  health  of  the  body  are,  by  discreet 
people,  minded  and  fenced  against,  yet  I  am  apt  to  doubt, 
that  those  which  relate  more  peculiarly  to  the  mind,  and  ter- 
minate in  the  understanding  or  passions,  have  been  much  less 
heeded  than  the  thing  deserves ;  nay,  those  relating  purely  to 
the  understanding  have,  as  I  suspect,  been  by  most  men  wholly 
overlooked.* 

From  these  quotations,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Locke  meant 
to  comprehend,  under  the  association  of  ideas,  those  Associa- 
tions alone,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  have  character- 
ized, in  my  former  work,  by  the  epithet  camuxlJ^  To  such  as 
arise  out  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  man,  (and  which,  in 
the  following  Essays,  I  generally  denominate  universal  Associ-  * 
ations,)  Mr.  Locke  gives  the  title  of  Natural  Connexions; 
observing,  with  regard  to  them,  that  "  it  is  the  office  and 
excellency  of  reason  to  trace  them,  and  to  hold  them  together 
in  union."  If  his  language  on  this  head  had  been  more  closely 
imitated  by  his  successors,  many  of  the  errors  and  false  refine- 
ments into  which  they  have  fallen,  would  have  been  avoided. 
Mr.  Hume  was  one  of  the  first  who  deviated  from  it,  by  the 
enlarged  sense  in  which  he  used  Association  in  his  writings ; 
comprehending  under  that  term  all  the  various  connexions  or 
affinities  among  our  ideas,  natural  as  well  as  casual ;  and  even 
going  so  far  as  to  anticipate  Hartley's  conclusions,  by  repre- 
senting "  the  principle  of  union  and  cohesion  amoiig  our  simple 
ideas  as  a  kind  of  attractiony  of  as  universal  application  in  the 
Mental  world  as  in  the  Natural"^  As  it  is  now,  however,  loo 
late  to  remonstrate  against  this  unfortunate  innovation,  all  that 
remains  for  us  is  to  limit  the  meaning  of  Association  where 

*  [To  Locke  maj  be  added,  amongst         >  TreatUe  of  Eiman  Nature^  Tol.  L 
oUien,  Aristotle.     De  Mem.  et  Beau     p.  80. 
c.  2,  if  I  recollect  aright— ^.1 

VOL.  V.  B 
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there  is  any  danger  of  ambiguity,  by  two  such  qualifying 
adjectives  as  I  have  abready  mentioned.  I  have,  accordingly, 
in  these  Essays,  employed  the  word  in  the  same  general  accep- 
tation with  Mr.  Hume,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be  that  which  is 
most  agreeable  to  present  use,  and  consequently  the  most  likely 
to  present  itself  to  the  generality  of  my  readers ;  guarding  them 
at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  possible,  against  confounding  the 
two  very  diflTerent  classes  of  cormexi(yifi8y  to  which  he  applies 
indiscriminately  this  common  title.  As  for  the  latitude  of 
Hartley's  phraseology,  it  is  altogether  incompatible  with  pre- 
cise notions  of  our  intelleotual  operations,  or  with  anything 
approaching  to  logical  reasoning  concerning  the  Human  Mind; 
two  circumstances  which  have  probably  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  popularity  of  his  book,  among  a  very  numerous 
class  of  inquirers.  , 

For  my  own  part,  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  to  which  I 
may  expose  myself  by  the  timidity  of  my  researches,  it  shall 
ever  be  my  study  and  my  pride  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  those 
faithful  interpreters  of  nature,  who,  disclaiming  all  pretensions 
to  conjectural  sagacity,  aspire  to  nothing  higher  than  to  rise 
slowly  from  particular  facts  to  general  laws.  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  while  in  this  respect  I  propose  to  myself  the  example  of 
the  Newtonian  school,  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  discovering  some 
solicitude,  on  the  other  hand,  to  separate  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind  from  those  frivolous  branches  of  scholastic  learn- 
ing with  which  it  is  commonly  classed  in  the  public  opinion. 
With  this  view,  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  explain,  as 
clearly  as  I  could,  what  I  conceive  to  be  its  proper  object  and 
province ;  but  some  additional  illustrations,  of  a  historical  na^ 
ture,  may  perhaps  contribute  to  place  my  argument  in  a  stronger 
light  than  it  is  possible  to  do  by  any  abstract  reasoning. 

lY.  It  is  a  circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  although  in  later  times  considered  as  a 
subject  of  purely  metaphysical  research,  was  classed  among  the 
branches  oi  physical  science,  in  the  ancient  enumeration  of  the 
objects  of  human  knowledge.  To  this  identification  of  two 
sciences,  so  extremely  dissimilar  in  the  subjects  of  which  they 
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treat,, insormountable  objections  might  easily  be  stated;  but 
that  the  arrangement  implies  in  its  authors  the  justest  views  of 
the  logical  rules  applicable  in  common  to  both^  appears  from 
this  obvious  consideration,  that  in  the  study  of  Mind,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Matter,  the  only  progress  we  are  able  to  make  is 
by  an  accurate  examination  of  particular  phenomena,  and  a  cau- 
tious reference  of  these  to  the  general  laws  or  rules  under  which 
they  are  comprehended.  Accordingly,  some  writers  of  the  first 
eminence  have  given  their  decided  sanction  to  this  old  and 
ahnost  forgotten  classification,  in  preference  to  that  which  has 
obtamed  universally  in  modem  Europe. 

"The  ancient  Greek  philosophy,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  *'was 
divided  into  three  great  branches :  Physics,  or  Natural  Philo- 
sophy; Ethics,  or  Moral  Philosophy;  and  Logic." — "This 
general  division,"  he  adds,  ^^  seems  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  things."  Mr.  Smith  afterwards  observes,  ^^that  as 
the  human  mind,  in  whatever  its  essence  may  be  supposed  to 
consist,  is  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  the  universe,  and  a  part, 
too,  productive  of  the  most  important  effects,  whatever  was  < 
taught  in  the  ancient  schools  of  Greece  concerning  its  nature, 
made  a  part  of  the  system  of  Physics."^ 

Mr.  Locke,  too,  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  Essay ^  pro- 
poses, as  what  seemed  to  him  the  most  general,  as  well  as 
natural  division  of  the  objects  of  our  understanding,  an  arrange- 
ment coinciding  exactly  with  that  of  the  ancients,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  foregoing  passage.  To  the  first  branch  of 
science  he  gives  the  name  of  ^wtik^  ;  to  the  second,  that  of 
IlpcLKTuen ;  to  the  third,  that  of  X^ifieuorucn,  or  Aoyitcrj ;  add- 
ing, with  respect  to  the  word  ^vcucri,  (or  Natural  Philosophy,) 
that  he  employs  it  to  comprehend,  not  merely  the  knowledge  of 
Matter  and  Body,  but  also  of  Spirits ;  the  end  of  this  branch 
being  bare  speculative  truth,  and  consequently  every  subject 
belonging  to  it,  which  affords  a  field  of  speculative  study  to  the 
human  faculties.^ 

To  these  authorities  may  be  added  that  of  Dr.  Campbell,  who/ 

>  WedUk  qfy<aUm,  yoL  iii.  pp.  163,         •  [See  DiamiatUm,  {WorJu,  toL  i.) 
166,  niDth  ediU  ,  p.  15|  9eq.] 
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after  remarking  that  ^  experience  is  the  principal  organ  of 
troth  in  all  the  branches  of  physiology,^  intimates,  ^  that  he 
employs  this  term  to  comprehend  not  merely  natural  history, 
astronomy,  geography,  mechanics,  optics,  hydrostatics,  meteoro- 
logy, medicine,  chemistry,  but  also  natural  theology,  and  psy- 
chology, which,**  he  observes,  "  have  been,  in  his  opinion,  most 
unnaturally  disjoined  from  physiology  by  philosophers.**  — 
"Spirit,"  he  adds,  "which  here  comprises  only  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  human  Soul,  is  surely  as  much  included  under  the 
notion  of  natural  object  as  body  is ;  and  is  knowable  to  the  philoso- 
pher purely  in  the  same  way,  by  observation  and  experience.*^ 
In  what  manner  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  came 
to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  metaphysics,  c^d  to  be  classed 
with  the  frivolous  sciences  which  are  commonly  included  under 
the  same  name,  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant  with 
literary  history.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  mention  here, 
for  the  information  of  some  of  my  readers,  that  the  word 
Metaphysics  is  of  no  older  date  than  the  publication  of  Aris- 
totle's works  by  Andronicus  of  Bhodes,  one  of  the  learned  men 
into  whose  hands  the  manuscripts  of  that  philosopher  fell 
after  they  were  brought  by  Sylla  from  Athens  to  Rome.  To 
fourteen  books  in  these  manuscripts,  which  had  no  distinguish- 
ing title,  Andronicus  is  said  to  have  prefixed  the  words  Ta 
fiera  to  ^vauca^  either  to  denote  the  place  which  they  occu- 
pied in  Aristotle's  own  arrangement,  (immediately  after  the 
Physics,)  or  to  point  out  that  which  it  appeared  to  the  Editor 
they  ought  to  hold  in  the  order  of  study. 

*  Ph£UMopKy  of  Rhetoric^  toL  i.  p.  Piyckdogy;  the  former  of  which  was 

143,  first  edit — ^It  were  to  be  wished  introduced  bj  the  schoolmen,  and  the 

that  Locke  and  Campbell,  in  the  pas-  latter,  which  appears  to  me  eqnallj  ex> 

sages  qnoted  above,  had  made  nse  of  the  ceptionable,  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 

word  mind  instead  oi  spirit^  which  seems  aathority  of  some  late  writers  of  oooai- 

to  implj  a  hypothesis  cononming  the  derable  note ;  in  particular,  of  Dr.  Csmp- 

neOure  or  essence  of  the  sentient  or  bell  and  of  Dr.  Beattie.     [The  word 

thinking  principle,    altogether  uncon-  Noology  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  pre- 

nected  with  our  conclusions  concerning  ferable  to  either.    As  from  Nmt,  locus 

its  phenomena  and  their  general  laws,  principiorum,  Noology  would    bo    too 

For  the  same  reason,  I  am  disposed  to  narrow.    Bgythcloffy  is  now  uniyeraally 

object  to  the  words  Pnsxmat6U>ffy  and  established. — Ed,'\ 
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Notwithstanding  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  these  books, 
the  Peripatetics  seem  to  have  considered  them  as  all  belonging 
to  one  science ;  the  great  object  of  which  they  conceived  to  be, 
first y  to  treat  of  those  attributes  which  are  conmion  to  Matter 
and  to  Mind ;  secondly ^  of  things  separate  from  Matter,  par- 
ticularly of  GKxi,  and  of  the  subordinate  minds  which  they 
supposed  to  carry  on  the  physical  changes  exhibited  in  the 
universe.  A  notion  of  Metaphysics  nearly  the  same  was 
adopted  by  the  Peripatetics  of  the  Christian  Chureh.  They 
distinguished  its  two  branches  by  the  titles  of  Ontology  and 
Natural  Theology;  the  former  relating  to  Being  in  general, 
the  latter  to  God  and  to  Angela  To  these  branches  the 
Schoolmen  added  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  as 
relating  to  an  inmiaterial  substance;  distinguishing  this  last 
science  by  the  title  oi  PumTruxtology.* 

From  this  arrangement  of  Natural  Theology,  and  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  they  were  not  very  likely  to 
prosper,  as  they  gradually  came  to  be  studied  with  the  same 
spirit  as  Ontology,  which  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  the 
most  idle  and  absurd  speculation  that  ever  employed  the  human 
faculties.  Nor  has  the  evil  been  yet  remedied  by  the  contempt 
into  which  the  Schoolmen  have  fallen  in  more  modem  times. 
On  the  contrary,  as  their  arrangement  of  the  objects  of  Meta- 
physics is  still  very  generally  retained,  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Mind  is  not  unfirequently  understood,  even  by  those  who  have 
a  predilection  for  the  study  of  it,  as  a  speculation  much  more 
analogous  to  Ontology  than  to  Physics ;  while,  in  the  public 
opinion,  notwithstanding  the  new  aspect  it  begins  to  assume, 
in  consequence  of  the  lights  struck  out  by  Bacon,  Locke,  and 
their  followers,  it  continues  to  share  largely  in  that  discredit 
which  has  been  justly  incurred  by  the  greater  part  of  those 
discussions,  to  which,  in  common  with  it,  the  epithet  MetOf 
phymcal  is  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  multitude. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  detail,  not  from  the  most  distant 

«  [PneiUDatology  was  hj  the  School-      trine  of  mtiuZf— DiTine,  AngeliCi  Ha- 
men,  in  their  theological  systems,  very      man.~j^.] 
commonly  applied  to  the  ffmerdl  doo- 
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idea  of  proposing  any  alteration  in  that  use  of  the  words  Meta- 
physics and  Physics,  wh^ch  has  now  universally  obtained,  but 
merely  to  goard  myself  against  the  charge  of  affectation  or 
singularity,  when  I  so  often  recur  in  these  pages  to  the 
analogy  between  the  inductive  science  of  Mind  and  the  in- 
ductive science  of  Matter.  The  attempt  which  has  been  made 
of  late,  by  some  very  ingenious  writers,  to  dispute  the  clauois 
of  the  former  to  so  honourable  an  affinity,  must  plead  my 
apology  for  the  length  of  the  preceding  discussion,  as  well  as 
for  some  remarks  which  I  now  propose  to  offer  upon  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  alleged  in  opposition  to  its  pretensions. 
To  myself,  I  must  own,  that  the  more  I  reflect  on  tiie  subject^ 
the  more  close  and  striking  does  the  analogy  appear. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

[some  objections  relative  to  the  philosofht  of  hikd 
obviated.] 

When  I  first  ventured  to  appear  before  the  public  as  an 
author,  I  resolved  that  nothing  should  ever  induce  me  to.  enter 
into  any  controversy  in  defence  of  my  conclusions,  but  to  leave 
them  to  stand  or  to  &I1  by  their  own  evidence.  IVom  the  plan 
of  inductive  investigation  which  I  was  conscious  of  having 
steadily  followed,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  I  knew,,  that  whatever 
mistakes  might  be  detected  in  the  execution  of  my  design,  no 
such  fatal  consequences  were  to.  be  dreaded  to  my  general 
undertaking,  as  might  have  been  justly  apprehended,  had  I 
presented  to  the  world  a  connected  system,  founded  on  gra- 
tuitous hypotheses,  or  on  arbitrary  definitiona  The  detections, 
on  the  contrary,  of  my  occasional  errors,  would,  I  flattered 
myself,  from  the  invariable  consistency  and  harmony  of  truth, 
throw  new  lights  on  those  inquiries  which  I  had  conducted 
with  greater  success ;.  as  the  correction  of  a  trifling  misstate- 
ment in  an  authentic  history  is  often  found,,  by  completing  an 
imperfect  link,  or  reconciling  a  seeming  contradiction,  to  dispel 
the  doubts  which  hung  over  the  more  faithful  and  accurate 
details  of  the  narrativa 

In  this  hope,  I  was  fortified  by  the  following  sentence  of 
Lord  Bacon,  which  I  thought  I  might  apply  to  myself  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  presumption.  '^  Nos  autem,  si  qua  in 
re  vel  male  credidimus,  vel  obdormivimus  et  miniis  attendimus, 
vd  defecimus  in  via  et  inquisitionem  abrupimus,  nihilo  minus 

IIS  MODIB  BE8  NUDAS  ET  APERTAS  EZHIBEMUS,  ut  CrTOreS  nostxi 
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notari  et  separari  possint ;  atque  etiam,  ut  fiELcilis  et  ezpedita  sit 
laborum  nostrorum  continuatio/' 

As  this  indifference,  however,  about  the  fate  of  my  particular 
doctrines,  arose  from  a  deep-rooted  conviction,  both  of  the 
importance  of  my  subject,  and  of  the  soundness  of  my  plan,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  be  insensible  to  such  criticisms  as 
were  durected  against  either  of  these  two  fundamental  assump- 
tions. .  Some  criticisms  of  this  description  I  had,  from  the  first, 
anticipated ;  and  I  would  not  have  failed  to  obviate  them  in 
the  introduction  to  my  former  work,  if  I  had  not  been  afraid  to 
expose  myself  to  the  imputation  of  prolixity,  by  conjuring  up 
objections  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them.  I  longed,  there- 
fore, for  an  opportunity  of  being  able  to  state  these  objections 
in  the  less  suspicious  words  of  another ;  and  still  more  in  the 
words  of  some  writer,  whose  talents  might  contribute  to  draw 
the  public  attention  to  an  argument,  in  which  I  conceived  the 
credit  of  my  favourite  studies  to  be  so  peculiarly  interested. 
For  such  an  opportunity,  I  am  indebted  to  a  very  able  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review:;  in  replying  to  which,  I  shall  have 
occasion  io'obviate  most  df  the  objections  which  I  had  foreseen, 
as  well  as  various  others  which,  I  must  own,  had  never  occurred 
to  me.^ 

The  censures  which,  in  tMs  article,  fall  personally  on  myself, 
are  expressed  with  a  delicacy  well  entitled  to  my  sincere  thanks, 
and  are  intermingled  with  many  flattering  expressions  of  re- 
gard from  my  unknown,  but  friendly  critic : — and  of  the  more 
general  and  weighty  animadversions  on  the  practical  utility  of 
my  studies,  I  have  but  little  reason  to  complain,  when  I  con- 
sider that  they  apply  with  equal  force,  not  only  to  such  writers 
as  Locke,  Condillac,  and  Beid,  but  in  a  far  greater  degree  to 
the  Father  of  Experimental  Philosophy.  How  exactly  those 
views  of  ndne,  which  have,  on  this  occasion,  been  called  ia 
question,  coincide  with  the    general    spirit  of  the  Novum 

^  Edinburgh  Bmew,  vol.  iii.  p.  269,  dentood  that  he  candidly  acknowledged 

et  §eq.     [This  article    (a  review  of  hie  objections  to  have  been  here  ob- 

Stewart*8  Life  of  Held,  1804)  was  writ-  yiated.— ^.] 
ten  by  Francis  Jeffrey ;  and  I  have  on- 
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Orgctnumj  will,  I  trust,  appear  from  the  following  remarks, 
which  will  amount  much  less  to  a  laboured  defenoe  of  my  own 
opinions,  than  to  a  correction  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  very 
mistaken  representation  of  Lord  Bacon's  doctrines.^ 

"  Inductive  philosophy,"  we  are  told,  "  or  that  which  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  careful  observation  of  facts,  may  be  applied  to 
two  different  classes  of  phenomena.  The  first  are  those  that 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  proper  experiment,  where  the  sub- 
stances are  actually  in  our  power,  and  the  judgment  and  artifice 
of  the  inquirer  can  be  effectually  employed  to  arrange  and 
combine  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  disclose  their  most  hidden 
properties  and  relations.  The  other  class  of  phenomena  are 
those  that  occur  in  substances  that  are  placed  altogether 
beyond  our  reach,  the  order  and  succession  of  which  we  are 
generally  unable  to  control,  and  as  to  which  we  can  do  little 
more  than  collect  and  record  the  laws  by  which  they  appear  to 
be  governed.  These  substances  are  not  the  object  of  eixsperi' 
merUy  but  ot  observation ;  and  the  knowledge  we  may  obtain, 
by  carefully  watching  their  variations,  is  of  a  kind  that  does 
not  directly  increase  the  power  which  we  might  otherwise  have 
had  over  them.  It  seems  evident,  however,  that  it  is  princi- 
pally in  the  former  of  these  departments,  or  the  strict  eccperi- 
mental  philosophy,  that  those  splendid  improvements  have  been 
made,  which  have  erected  so  vast  a  trophy  to  the  prospective 
genius  of  Bacon.  The  astronomy  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  no 
exception  to  this  general  remark ;  all  that  mere  observation 

'  M/  desize  to  obviate  the  effect  of  memoiy  with  peculiar  fiicility  and  force, 
these  mifletatements,  miut  apologise  for  I  wish,  at  the  same  time,  most  anxiously 
the  Ladn  extracts  from  Bacon,  with  to  see  an  English  version  of  the  Novum 
which  I  am  obliged  to  load  a  few  pagea  Organum,  executed  by  some  skilfal 
of  this  Di$$ertation,  I  once  intended  hand,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the 
to  have  traaalated  them,  bat  fonnd  my-  reach  of  a  more  nnmerons  daas.  of 
self  qniCe  nnable  to  preserve  the  weighty  readers.  I  do  not  know  a  more  accept- 
and  anthoritative  tone  of  the  original,  able  service  which  any  individual  could 
There  is  something,  besides,  in  the  render  to  philosophy,  and  the  extreme 
ipnttima  verba  employed  by  Bacon,  difScnlty  of  the  task  would  render  it  an 
which  every  perscm,  much  conversant  undertaking  worthy  of  the  greatest 
with  his  vrorks,  regards  with  a  sort  of  talents.  [Mr.  James  Glasford  was  pro- 
religious  reverence,  and  which,  certainly,  bably  in  the  author's  eye.] 
lays  hold  of  the  imagination  and  of  the 
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could  do  to  determine  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  star-gazers  who  preceded  him ; 
and  the  law  of  gravitation,  which  he  afterwards  applied  to  the 
planetary  system,  was  first  calculated  and  ascertained  by  eacpe- 
riments  performed  upon  substances  which  were  entirely  at  his 
disposal. 

^'  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  either,  that  it  is  ahnost  exclu- 
sively to  this  department  of  experiment  that  Lord  Bacon  has 
directed  the  attention  of  his  followers.  His  fundamental 
maxim  is,  that  Knowledge  is  Power  ;*  and  the  great  problem 
which  he  constantly  aims  at  resolving,  is,  in  what  manner  the 
nature  of  any  substance  or  quality  may,  by  experiment,  be  so 
detected  and  ascertained,  as  to  enable  us  to  manage  it  at  our 
pleasure.  The  greater  part  of  the  Novum  Orgamam^  accord- 
ingly, is  taken  up  with  rules  and  examples  for  contriving  and 


*  [A  maxiiD)  which,  if  not  enounced 
hy  Bacon  in  precisely  these  terms,  is 
firequentlj  incalcated  bj  him  in  others 
equally  explicit.  As  the  saying  has, 
howerer,  on  rery  imposing  authority, 
been  denied  to  him,  I  shall  quote  a  few 
specimens  of  his  assertion  of  the  truth ; 
which,  I  may  observe,  Mr.  Stewart 
eyerywhere  adopts. 

The  following  is  irom  the  CogkaJta 
et  Visa} — **  Hominis  aulem  imperium 
sola  scientia  constare;  tcmium  enim 
jpotut  quantum  scU:  neque  uUas  vires 
naturalium  caussarum  catenam  perfrin- 
gere  posse,  natnram  enim  non  aliter 
quam  parendo  vinci." 

The  following  again  is  from  tHe 
Novum  Organumf  in  the  Distributlo 
Opens :— "  Homo  enim,  natursB  minister 
et  interpres,  tantum  facit  et  intelligit, 
quantum  de  naturao  ordine  opere  vel 
mente  observaverit;  nee  amplius  scit, 
aut  potest.  Keque  enim  ulln  vires  caus- 
sarum catenam  solvere  aut  perfiingere 
possint,  neque  natnra  aliter  quam 
parendo  vincitur.  Itaque  xntentiones 
gemin»  iUn  humann,  scilicet  SdenUcB 
et  PatentuBt  verh  in  idem  ecnnddunt: 


et  frustratio  operum  maxim^  fit  ex  igno- 
ratione  caussarum." 

finally,  to  adduce  the  Advancement 
of  Learning;  (Power  and  Knowledge 
being  also  here  used  in  a  different  rela- 
tion,} if  the  running  title  were  by  Bacon, 
the  question  would  be  at  once  deter- 
mined, for  there  we  have  "  Knateled^ 
ia  Power"  But  to  quote  the  text»  new 
the  end  of  the  first  book,  we  have,  inter 
(dia>-^*  There  ia  no  power  on  earth 
which  setteth  up  a  throne  or  chair  of 
state  in  the  spirits  and  souls  of  men, 
and  in  their  cogitations,  imaginadona, 
opinions,  and  beliefs,  hut  knoidedge  and 
learning." 

The  maxim  is,  in  fact,  involved  in  the 
saying  of  Bacon,  once  and  again  iterated 
by  him,  and  perhaps  fix>m  him  the  one 
most  usually  quoted : — *'  Natnram  non 
aliter  quam  parendo  vind."  For  whilst 
he  here  explicitly  declares,  that  we  exert 
a  complete  power  over  nature,  only  by 
obeying  her  laws;  and  as  a  law  can 
only  be  obeyed,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
known ;  in  Physics,  consequentlT, 
Kwnoledge  is  JRoiser.— i^.] 
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oonductixig  expeiimente ;  and  the  chief  advantage  which  he 
seems  to  have  expected  from  the  progress  of  these  inquiries, 
appears  to  be  centered  in  the  enlargement  of  man's  dominion 
over  the  material  universe  which  he  inhabits.  To  the  mere 
observer,  therefore,  his  laws  of  philosophizing,  except  where 
they  are  prohibitory  laws,  have  but  little  application ;  and  to 
such  an  inquirer,  the  rewards  of  his  philosophy  scarcely  appear 
to  have  been  promised.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  no  direct 
utility  can  result  from  the  most  accurate  observations  of  occur- 
rences which  we  cannot  control,  and  that,  for  the  uses  to  which 
such  observations  may  afterwards  be  turned,  we  are  indebted, 
not  so  much  to  the  observer,  as  to  the  person  who  discovered 
the  application.  It  also  appears  to  be  pretty  evident,  that,  in 
the  art  of  observation  itself,  no  very  great  or  fundamental  im- 
provement can  be  expected.  Vigilance  and  attention  are  all 
that  can  ever  be  required  in  any  observer,  and  though  a  talent 
for  methodical  arrangement  may  £Eicilitate  to  others  the  rtudy 
of  the  &ct8  that  have  been  collected,  it  does  not  appear  how 
our  knowledge  of  these  facts  can  be  increased,  by  any  new 
method  of  describing  ihem.  Facts  that  we  are  unable  to  modify 
or  direct,  in  short,  can  only  be  the  objects  of  observation ;  and 
observation  can  only  inform  us  that  they  exist,  and  that  their 
succession  appears  to  be  governed  by  certain  general  laws. 

"  In  the  proper  experimental  philosophy,  every  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  an  increase  of  power;  because  the  knowledge 
is  necessarily  derived  from  some  intentional  disposition  of  mate- 
rials, which  we  may  always  command  in  the  same  manner.  In 
the  philosophy  of  observation  it  is  merely  a  gratification  of  our 
curiosity.  By  experiment,  too,  we  generally  acquire  a  pretty 
correct  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  we  produce, 
as  we  ourselves  distribute  and  airange  the  circumstances  upon 
which  they  depend ;  while  in  matters  of  mere  observation,  the 
assignment  of  causes  must  always  be  in  a  good  degree  conjec- 
tural, inasmuch  as  we  have  no  means  of  separating  the  preced- 
ing phenomena,  or  deciding  otherwise  than  by  analogy,  to  which 
of  them  the  succeeding  event  is  to  be  attributed.'''*' 

•  [L.  c.  pp.  273276.] 
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As  the  whole  of  this  passage  tends  to  depreciate  the  import- 
ance of  a  very  large  department  of  Physics,  no  less  than  of  the 
science  of  Mind,  the  discussion  to  which  it  leads  becomes  in- 
teresting to  philosophers  of  every  description ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  apology,  either  for  the  length 
of  the  quotation,  on  for  that  of  the  examination  which  I  pro- 
pose to  bestow  on  it  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  iremind  my 
readers,  that,  in  the  remarks  which  follow,  I  plead  the  cause 
not  only  of  Locke  and  his  followers,  but  of  such  star-gaxers  as 
Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Copernicus. 

That  it  is  by  means  of  experiments^  judiciously  conducted^ 
that  the  greata:  part  of  the  discoveries  in  modem  physics  have 
been  made,  I  readily  admit.  Nay,  I  am  satisfied,  that  it  is  by 
a  skilM  use  of  tlds  great  organ  of  investigation,  much  more 
than  by  any  improvements  in  the  art  of  observing  the  spon- 
taneous appearances  of  the  universe,  that  the  physical  inquiries 
of  Bacon's  followers  are  chiefly  characterized,  when  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  ancient  schools.  The  astronomical  cycles 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  the  im- 
mense treasure  of  facts  with  respect  to  natural  history,  pre- 
served in  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  of  Pliny ;  and  the  singu- 
larly accurate  histories  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  which 
some  of  the  Greek  physicians  are  allowed  to  have  bequeathed 
to  posterity,  abundantly  justify  the  remark  which  was  long  ago 
made  by  a  medical  writer,  that,  "i^  the  ancients  were  not 
accustomed  to  interrogate  Nature,  they,  at  least,  listened  to  her 
with  an  unremitted  attention."^ 

In  farther  illustration  of  the  utility  of  eocperiment^  it  may  be 
remcu*ked,  that,  in  proportion  as  a  particular  science  opens  a 
field  to  address  and  invention,  in  thus  extorting  the  secrets  of 
Nature,  the  rate  of  its  progress  is  subjected  to  human  genius 
and  industry.  What  is  the  great  cause  of  the  uncertainty  in 
which  Medicine  continues  to  be  involved  ?  Is  it  not,  that,  in 
addition  to  the  difficulties  which  it  has  to  struggle  with,  in 
conunon  with  the  other  branches  of  physical  knowledge,  it 
depends,  more  than  any  of  the  rest,  upon  accident  for  its  im- 
*  Van  DoeTeren. 
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provement  ?  The  experimentmn  perictdosum,  and  judicium 
difficile^  are  complaints  as  old  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 

While,  however,  I  make  this  concessioii  in  favour  of  escpen- 
ment^  as  the  most  powerful  organ  we  can  employ  in  the  study 
of  Nature;  and  admit,  in  their  fullest  extent,  the  advantages 
peculiar  to  those  sciences  in  which  we  can,  at  pleasure,  avail 
ourselves  of  its  aid, — ^I  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  I  am  im- 
able  to  perceive  the  slightest  connexion  between  the  premises 
and  the  conclusion  which  they  have  been  employed  to  establish. 
The  difiference  between  Experiment  and  Observation  consists 
merely  in  the  comparative  rapidity  with  which  they  accomplish 
their  discoveries;  or  rather  in  the  comparative  command  we 
possess  over  them,  as  instruments  for  the  investigation  of  truth. 
The  discoveries  of  both,  when  actually  eflFected,  are  so  precisely 
of  the  same  kind,  that  it  may  safely  be  afSrmed,  there  is  not  a 
single  proposition  true  of  the  one,  which  will  not  be  found  to 
hold  equally  with  respect  to  the  other.  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  it  is  in  those  branches  of  knowledge,  where 
there  is  least  room  for  experiment^  and  where  the  laws  of 
nature  are  only  to  be  detected  by  cautiously  collecting  and 
combining  a  multitude  of  casual  observations,  that  the  merits 
of  the  philosopher  are  the  greatest,  where  he  succeeds  in  his 
researches. 

That  the  conclusions  of  the  astronomical  observer,  with  re- 
spect to  the  laws  by  which  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  are 
regulated,  contribute  in  any  degree  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his 
power  over  the  objects  of  his  study,  no  star-gcaer,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  yet  boasted.  But  have  these  conclusions  had  no 
effect  in  extending  his  power  over  that  scene  where  he  is  him- 
self destined  to  be  the  principal  actor  ?  Have  they  contributed 
nothing  to  the  progress  of  chronology  and  of  geography ;  or  to 
the  improvement  of  that  art  which,  by  guiding  his  course 
across  the  pathless  ocean,  has  completed  the  empire  of  man 
over  the  globe  ?  One  thing,  at  least,  is  evident,  that  Newton's 
discovery  of  the  law  of  Gravitation,  notwithstanding  the  experi- 
meats  which  supplied  him  with  some  data  essential  to  his 
results,  has  added  nothing  to  the  power  of  man,  the  utility  of 
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which  does  not  resolve  into  the  same  general  principle,  with 
that  of  the  observations  of  Tycho  Brahe  and  of  Kepler.  The 
planetary  system  still  remains  as  little  subject  to  our  control  as 
before;  Qud  all  that  we  have  gained  is,  that  by  synthetical 
reasonings  from  the  theory  of  gravitation,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  ascertain  various  astronomical  elements  of  the  highest  prac- 
tical utility,  with  a  precision  which  mere  observation  was  in- 
competent to  attain. 

It  is  indeed  true,  '^  that  for  the  uses  to  which  astronomical 
and  all  other  observations  may  be  turned,  we  are  indebted,  not 
so  much  to  the  observer,  as  to  the  person  who  discovered  the 
application."  But  is  not  the  case  exactly  the  same  with  the 
knowledge  we  derive  directly  from  experiment  ?  and  what  are 
the  respects  in  which  the  mere  observer  sinks  below  the  level 
of  the  mere  empiric  ? 

With  regard  to  astronomical  observations,  it  must  be  farther 
acknowledged,  that  they  bestow  on  man  no  mechanical  power 
over  the  heavens,  analogous  to  the  command  he  has  acquired 
over  fire,  water,  steam,  the  strength  of  the  lower  animals,  and 
various  other  physical  agents.  But  this  is  owing  chiefly  to  the 
distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  objects  to  which  the  astro- 
nomer directs  his  attention ;  circumstances  quite  unconnected 
with  any  specific  difference  between  the  knowledge  acquired  by 
observation  and  by  experiment.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the 
physical  agents  first  mentioned,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned, 
which  of  these  two  organs  of  discovery  has  had  the  principal 
share  in  pointing  them  out  to  the  notice  of  mankind. 

In  compensation  for  the  inability  of  the  astronomer  to  con- 
trol those  movements  of  which  he  studies  the  laws,  he  may 
boast,  as  I  already  hinted,  of  the  immense  accession  of  a  more 
useful  power  which  his  discoveries  have  added  to  the  human 
race,  on  the  surface  of  their  own  planet.  It  would  be  endless 
to  enumerate  all  the  practical  uses  to  which  his  labours  are 
subservient  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  repeat  an  old,  but  very 
striking  reflection,  that  the  only  accurate  knowledge  which  man 
possesses  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  has  been  derived  from  the 
previous  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
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stars.  Is  it  possible  to  produce  a  more  apposite^  or  a  more 
undeniable  proof  of  the  universality  of  Bacon's  maxim,  that 
^'Knowledge  is  Potver^"  than  a  fact  which  demonstrates  the 
essential  aid  which  man  has  derived,  in  asserting  his  dominion 
over  this  lower  world,  from  a  branch  of  science  which  seems,  at 
first  view,  fitted  only  to  gratify  a  speculative  curiosity;  and 
which,  in  its  infancy,  served  to  amuse  the  leisure  of  the  Chal- 
dean shepherd?  To  those  who  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
Bacon's  philosophy,  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  it  was  in  this 
refined  and  enlarged  sense  of  his  aphorism,  feu*  more  than  in  its 
obvious  and  partial  application  to  the  new  resources  which  experi- 
ments have  occasionally  lent  to  the  mechanician,  that  Bacon  him- 
self wished  to  be  understood,  when  he  so  often  repeats  it  in  the 
same  words,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  in  the  course  of  his  writings. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  application  which  is  made  of  these 
preUminary  considerations  to  the  Human  Mind.  ^'  The  science 
of  metaphysics,"  it  is  asserted,  "  depends  upon  observation,  and 
not  upon  experiment ;  and  all  reasonings  upon  mind  proceed, 
accordingly,  upon  a  reference  to  that  general  observation  which 
all  men  are  supposed  to  have  made,  and  not  on  any  particular 
experiments,  which  are  known  only  to  the  inventor.  The  pro- 
vince of  philosophy  in  this  department,  therefore,  is  the  province 
of  observation  only ;  and  in  this  department  the  greater  part  of 
that  code  of  laws,  which  Bacon  has  provided  for  the  regulation 
of  experimental  induction,  is  plainly  without  authority.  In 
metaphysics,  certainly ,  knowledge  is  not  power  ;  and  instead  of 
producing  new  phenomena  to  elucidate  the  old,  by  well-contrived 
and  well-conducted  experimeixts,  the  most  diligent  inquirer  can 
do  no  more  than  register  and  arrange  the  appearances,  which 
he  can  neither  account  for  nor  control."* 

In  proof  of  this,  it  is  alleged  that  "  we  feel,  and  perceive,  and 
remember,  without  any  purpose  or  contrivance  of  ours,  and  have 
evidently  no  power  over  the  mechanism  by  which  those  func- 
tions are  performed.  We  may  describe  and  distinguish  those 
operations  of  mind,  indeed,  with  more  or  less  attention  or  exact- 
nesSy  but  we  cannot  subject  them  to  experiment,  nor  alter  their 
♦  [L.  c.  p.  275.] 
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nature  by  any  process  of  investigatioD.  We  cannot  decompose 
onr  perceptions  in  a  crucible,  nor  divide  our  sensations  with  a 
prism ;  nor  can  we^  by  art  and  contrivance,  produce  any  com- 
bination of  thoughts  or  emotions,  besides  those  with  which  all 
men  are  provided  by  nature.  No  metaphysician  expects  by 
analysis,  to  discover  a  new  power,  or  to  excite  a  new  sensation 
in  the  mind,  as  a  chemist  discovers  a  new  earth  or  a  new  metal ; 
nor  can  he  hope,  by  any  process  of  synthesis^  to  exhibit  a  men- 
tal combination,  different  from  any  that  nature  has  produced  in 
the  minds  of  other  persons."* 

So  far  as  this  reasoning  proceeds  merely  on  the  alleged  infe- 
riority of  Observation  to  Experiment,  as  a  source  of  power  or  of 
useM  knowledge,  I  have  nothing  to  add,  in  the  way  of  refuta- 
tion, to  what  I  have  already  advanced.  Supposing  all  the  know- 
ledge we  possess  of  mind  to  be  derived  from  observation  solely^ 
it  would  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  must 
necessarily  yield  to  Physics  in  practical  utility.  The  difficulty 
of  the  study  would,  indeed,  appear  proportionally  greater ;  but 
no  inference  could  &irly  be  drawn,  from  this  circumstance,  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  conclusions  to  which  it  might  lead. 

But  is  it,  indeed,  true,  in  the  full  latitude  of  the  critic's  as- 
sertion, that  '^  the  science  of  Metaphysics''^  (meaning,  by.  that 
phrase,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind)  ^^  depends  upon 
observation,  and  not  upon  experiment  ?"  Even  in  the  case  of 
our  perceptions^  the  most  favourable  by  far  for  his  purpose 
which  he  could  possibly  have  selected,  this  proposition  seems  to 
me  altogether  unfounded.  We  cannot,  indeed^  decompose  them 
in  a  crucible,  in  the  literal  sense  of  these  words ;  but  is  there 
no  possibility  of  decomposing  them  by  such  experimental  pro- 
cesses as  are  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  P    Of  this  no 

*  [L.  c  p.  275.]  would  be  understood  to  confine  mj  re- 

*  After  what  I  have  already  said  on  marks  solely  to  the  inductwd  Fhtloaophjf 
the  vagueness  of  the  word  Metaphysica^  cf  the  Human  Mind,  That  this  was 
and  the  futility  of  most  of  the  studies  the  science  which  the  writer  had  in  his 
which  are  referred  to  that  very  oompre-  eye,  when  he  assetted  that  "  metaphy. 
hensive  title,  it  is  scarcely  necessaiy  for  sics  depend  npon  observation,  and  not 
me  to  add,  that,  in  controverting  the  upon  experiment,"  appears  manifestly 
position  which  has  just  been  quoted,  I  from  the  whole  of  the  context. 
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better  proof  can  be  given  than  Berkele/s  Theory  of  Vision, 
more  particolarly  his  analysis  of  the  means  by  which  experi- 
ence enables  us  to  judge  of  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of 
objects.  It  is,  at  least,  an  attempt  towards  an  experimental 
decomposition  of  our  perceptions ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  (although 
I  have  always  thought  that  much  is  still  wanting  to  render  the 
theory  completely  satisfactory,)  a  most  successful,  as  weU  as 
original  attempt,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Numberless  illustrations  of 
the  same  thing  might  be  produced  from  the  subsequent  specu- 
lations of  Smith,  Jurin,  Porterfield,  Beid,  and  others,  with 
respect  to  those  phenomena  of  vision  which  are  immediately 
connected  with  the^Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  Nor  is  it  to  this 
class  of  our  perceptions  alone,  that  the  experimental  researches 
of  our  predecessors  have  been  confined.  To  draw  the  line  be- 
tween the  original  and  acquired  perceptions  which  we  receive 
by  some  of  our  other  senses,  more  especially  by  those  of  Hear- 
ing and  of  Feeling,  is  a  problem  equally  difficult  and  interesting ; 
and  of  which  no  pretended  solution  would,  in  the  present  times, 
attract  one  moment's  notice,  which  rested  on  any  other  basis 
than  that  of  Experiment. 

I  have  confined  myself,  in  what  I  have  now  said,  to  the 
researches  of  inductive  philosophy  concerning  our  Perceptions ; 
because  this  is  the  instance  upon  which  the  critic  himself  has 
thought  proper  to  fix.  The  extensive  province,  however,  of 
Experiment  in  the  science  of  mind,  vnll  appear  in  an  incom- 
parably stronger  light  to  those  who  follow  out  the  subject,  by 
observing  the  use  which  ha&  been  made  of  this  organ  of  in- 
vestigation, in  analyzing  the  phenomena  connected  vnth  some 
of  our  other  intellectual  powers ; — the  phenomena,  for  example, 
of  Attention,  of  Association,  of  Habit  in  general,  of  Memory, 
of  Imagination;  and,  above  all,  those  which  are  connected 
with  the  use  of  Language,  considered  as  an  instrument  of 
thought  and  of  reasoning. 

The  whole  of  a  philosopher's  life,  indeed,  if  he  spends  it  to 
any  purpose,  is  one  continued  seriea  of  experiments  on  his  own     ^ 
faculties  and  powers;  and  the  superiority  he  possesses  over 
others,  arises  chiefly  from  the  general  rules  (never,  perhaps, 

vol-  V,  0 
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expressed  verbally  even  to  himself)  which  he  has  dedud^ 
&om  these  experiments ;— experiments,  it  must  he  granted, 
not  carried  on  by  such  instruments  as  prisms  or  crucibles,  but 
by  an  apparatus  better  suited  to  the  intellectual  laboratory 
which  fornishes  their  materials.  Of  this  remark  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  produce  some  new  illustrations,  in  that  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing volume  in  which  I  propose  to  examine  the  process  by 
which  the  acquired  power  of  Taste  is  gradually  formed. 

As  to  the  minds  of  o^r^,  it  is  undoubtedly  but  seldom  that 
we  have  the  means  of  subjecting  them  to  formal  and  premedi- 
tated experiments.  But  even  here,  many  exceptions  occur  to 
the  general  assertion  which  I  am  now  combating.  What  is 
the  whole  business  of  Education,  when  systematically  and 
judiciously  conducted,  but  a  practical  application  of  rules 
deduced  from  our  own  experiments,  or  from  those  of  oth»^ 
on  the  most  effectual  modes  of  developing  and  of  cultivating 
the  intellectual  faculties  and  the  moral  principles  ?  I  lay  but 
little  stress,  comparatively,  on  those  rare,  though  inestimable 
opportunities  of  gratifying  an  experimental  curiosity,  which 
are  presented  by  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  when  they  lire 
qualified  to  give  a  distinct  account  of  their  peculiar  percep- 
tions, feelings,  and  habits  of  thought;  nor  on  such  extraor- 
dinary cases  as  that  of  the  young  man  couched  by  Cheselden, 
whose  simple  and  intelligent  statement  of  what  he  experienced 
on  his  first  introduction  to  the  visible  world,  discovers  powers 
of  observation  and  of  reflection,  as  weU  as  of  clear  description, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  equalled  in  any  of  the  similar 
instances  which  have  since  occurred. 

To  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  which  the  Philosophy 
of  Mind  lies  under,  in  consequence  of  its  slender  stodc  of 
experiments,  made  directly  and  intentionally  on  the  minds  of 
our  feUow-creatures,  Human  Life  exhibits  to  our  observation 
a  boundless  variety,  both  of  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena; 
by  a  diligent  study  of  which,  we  may  ascertain  almost  every 
point  that  we  could  wish  to  investirate,  if  we  had  experiments 
at  our  command.  The  difference  between  Observation  and 
Experiment,  in  this  instance,  considered  as  sources  of  know* 
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ledge,  is  merely  nominal;  amoanting  to  nothing  more  than 
this,  that  the  former  presents  spontaneously  to  a  comprehen- 
sive and  combining  miderstanding,  results  exactly  similar  to 
those  which  the  latter  would  attempt  to  ascertain  by  a  more 
easy  and  rapid  process,  if  it  possessed  the  opportunity.  Hardly, 
indeed,  can  any  experiment  be  imagined  which  has  not  already 
been  tried  by  the  hand  of  Nature ;  displaying,  in  the  infinite 
varieties  of  human  genius  and  pursuits,  the  astonishingly 
diversified  effects,  resulting  from  the  possible  combinations  of 
those  elementary  faculties  and  principles,  of  which  every  man 
is  conscious  in  himself.  Savage  society,  and  all  the  different 
modes  of  civilisation ; — ^the  different  callings  and  professions  of 
individuals^  whether  liberal  or  mechanical; — ^the  prejudiced 
clown ; — the  factitious  man  of  fashion ; — the  varying  phases  of 
character  from  in&ncy  to  old  age ; — the  prodigies  effected  by 
human  art  in  all  the  objects  around  us ; — ^laws, — government, — 
commerce, — religion ; — ^but,  above  all,  the  records  of  thought, 
preserved  in  those  volumes  which  fill  our  libraries ;  what  are 
they  but  esx^perimentSy  by  which  Nature  iHustrates,  for  our  in- 
struction, on  her  own  grand  scale,  the  varied  range  of  Man's 
intellectual  faculties,  and  the  omnipotence  of  Education  in 
&8hioning  his  Mind  ? 

As  to  the  remark,  that  '^no  metaphysician  expects^  by 
analysis,  to  discover  a  new  power,  or  to  excite  a  new  sensation 
in  the  mind,  as  the  chemist  discovers  a  new  earth  or  a  new 
metal,^  it  is  abundantly  obvious,  that  it  is  no  more  applicable 
to  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  than  to  the  anatomy  of  the  body. 
After  aU  the  researches  of  physiologists  on  this  last  subject, 
both  in  the  way  of  observation  and  of  experiment,  no  discovery 
has  yet  been  made  of  a  new  organ,  either  of  power  or  of  plea- 
sure, or  even  of  the  means  of  adding  a  cubit  to  the  human 
stature ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  these  researches 
are  uselesa  By  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  his  own  internal 
fltmeture,  they  increase  ^epoioer  of  man  in  that  way  in  which 
alone  they  profess  to  increase  it  They  furnish  him  with 
resources  for  remedying  many  of  the  accidents  to  which  his  . 
health  and  his  life  are  liable;  for  recovering,  in  some  cases^ 
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those  active  powers  which  disease  has  destroyed  or  impaired ; 
and,  in  others,  by  giving  sight  to  the  blind  and  hearing  to  the 
deaf,  for  awakening  powers  of  perception  which  were  dormant 
before.  Nor  must  we  overlook  what  they  have  contributed,  in 
conjunction  with  the  arts  of  the  optician  and  of  the  mechanist, 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  those  senses,  and  to  prolong  their 
duration. 

If  we  consider,  in  like  manner,  the  practical  purposes  to 
which  the  anatomy  of  the  Mind  is  subservient,  we  shall  find 
the  parallel  infinitely  to  its  advantage.  What  has  medicine 
yet  effected  in  increasing  the  bodily  powers  of  man,  in  remedy- 
ing his  diseases,  or  in  lengthening  life,  which  can  bear  a 
moment's  comparison  with  the  prodigies  effected  by  Education, 
in  invigorating  his  intellectual  capacities,  in  forming  his 
moral  habits,  in  developing  his  sensitive  principles,  and  in 
unlocking  all  the  hidden  sources  of  internal  enjoyment  ?  Nor 
let  it  be  objected,  that  education  is  not  a  branch  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Human  Mind.  So  far  as  it  is  effectual  and 
salutary,  it  is  founded  on  those  principles  of  our  nature  which 
have  forced  themselves  on  general  observation,  in  consequeace 
of  the  experience  of  ages.  So  far  as  it  is  injudicious  and  hurt- 
ful, it  proceeds  upon  speculative  errors  and  prejudices,  which 
juster  views  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  can  alone  correct. 
Would  it  not  necessarily  be  rendered  more  systematical  and 
enlightened,  if  the  powers  and  faculties  on  which  it  operates 
were  more  scientifically  examined  and  better  understood  ? 
The  medical  art,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  made  no  inccm- 
siderable  progress  before  anatomy  was  regarded  as  a  necessary 
preparation  for  the  study.  It  is  disputed  whether  Hippocrates 
himself  ever  dissected  a  human  subject ;  and  Galen  is  said  to 
liave  undertaken  a  journey  to  Alexandria,  merely  to  gratify  his 
curiosity  by  the  sight  of  a  skeleton. 

It  is  curious  that  the  objection  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  is  the  very  same  in  sub- 
stance with  that  which  Socrates  urged  against  the  speculations 
of  natural  philosophers  in  his  age.  "He  would  ask,"  says 
Xenophon,  "  concerning  these  busy  inquirers  into  the  nature  of 
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Buch  things  as  are  only  to  be  produced  by  a  divine  power, — 
whether,  as  those  artists  ^who  have  been  instructed  in  some  art, 
beUeve  they  are  able  to  practise  it  at  pleasure,  so  they  having 
found  out  the  immediate  cauae^  believe  they  shall  be  able,  for 
their  own  benefit,  or  that  of  others,  to  produce  winds  and  rain, 
the  vicissitudes  of  time,  or  the  change  of  seasons?  or  if,  indeed, 
altogether  destitute  of  this  hope,  they  could  content  themselves 
with  %xiQhfruiUe&8  knowledge  ? 

"  As  for  himself,  Man,  and  what  related  to  Man,  were  the 
only  subjects  on  which  he  chose  to  employ  his  inquiries  and  his 
conversation/'^ 

I  have  quoted  these  sentences,  chiefly  as  they  afford  me  an 
opportunity '  of  remarking,  that,  whereas  the  scepticism  of 
modem  Europe  has  been  confined,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
FhOosophy  of  Mind,  that  of  antiquity  was  directed  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  theories  which  pretended  to  explaip  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Material  Universe.  That  Socrates,  with  all  his 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Moral  Science,  was  a  complete 
sceptic  in  what  is  now  called  Physics,  appears  sufficiently  from 
the  account  given  of  his  studies  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Memordbtlui.  Nor  will  this  seem  at  all  surprising  to  those 
who  reflect  on  the  unprofitable  questions  about  which  (as  we 
learn  from  the  same  authority)  the  inquiries  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophers were  then  employed.  After  the  physical  discoveries, 
indeed,  which  have  distinguished  the  two  last  centuries,  the 
scepticism  of  this  truly  wise  man  is  apt  to  strike  us,  at  first 
sight,  as  altogether  weak  and  puerile ;  but  does  not  this  very 
consideration  afford  to  those  who  now  cultivate  the  inductive 
Philosophy  of  Mind,  some  ground  of  hope  that  the  day  may 
yet  come,  when  a  juster  estimate  will  be  formed  of  the  value  of 
their  labours  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  on  future  contingencies  that  I  rest  my 
present  argument.  Notwithstanding  the  obscurity  and  uncer- 
tainty which  continue  to  involve  various  important  questions 

1  Translation  of  the  MBmorabUta,  by  jastice)  I  muBt  refer  to  the  original. 
Mrs.  [IfiBs]  FielcdDg.  For  the  rest  of  [This  will  be  fonnd  in  Book  L  chap.  i. 
the  pa«age  (to  which  no  yersion  can  do     sect.  16. — EtL] 
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connected  with  the  theoiy  of  our  internal  f rame^  I  do  not 
scruple  to  contrast,  as  an  organ  of  Human  Power  and  of 
Human  Happiness^  the  Science  of  Mind,  even  in  its  present 
state  of  infancy,  with  the  discoveries  which  have  immortalized 
the  names  of  Boyle  and  of  Newton.  Nor  will  this  assertion 
seem  extravagant  or  paradoxical,  if  the  following  profound 
observations  of  Bacon  be  compared  with  the  value  of  that  gift 
which  he  himself  bequeathed  to  posterity. 

^^  Non  abs  re  fuerit,  tria  hominum  ambitionis  genera  et  quasi 
gradus  distinguere.  Primum  eorum,  qui  propriam  potentiam 
inpatriasua  ampMcarecupiunt ;  quod  genus  vukare  est  et 
degener.  Secundum  eorum,  qui  patrisa  potentiam  et  imperium 
inter  humanum  genus  ampMcare  nituntur :  illud  plus  certe 
habet  dignitatis,  cupiditatis  baud  minus.  Quod  si  quis  humani 
generis  ipsius  potentiam  et  imperium  in  rerum  universitatem 
instaurare  et  amplificare  conetur ;  ea  prociddubio  ambitio  (si 
modo  ita  vocanda  sit)  reliquis  et  sanior  est  et  augustior.  Hom- 
inis  autem  imperium  in  res,  in  soUs  artibus  et  scientiis  ponitur. 
Natur^b  enim  non  impbratub,  nisi  parbndo."^ 

^^  Prseterea,  si  unius  alicujus  particularis  inventi  utilitas  ita 
homines  affecerit,  ut  eum,  qui  genus  humanum  universum 
beneficio  aliquo  devincire  potuerit,  homine  majorem  putaverint, 
quanto  Celsius  videbitur,  tale  aliquid  invenire,  per  quod  alia 
omnia  expedite  inveniri  possint"* 

In  order  to  depreciate  the  philosophical  merits  of  Bacon,  I 
have  sometimes  heard  an  enumeration  attempted,  of  important 
discoveries  which  have  been  made,  since  the  publication  of  the 
Novum  Organvm^  by  individuals  who  had  never  read  that 
work ;  nor,  in  all  probability,  were  aware  of  its  existence.  The 
alleged  fact,  on  which  this  argument  proceeds,  I  am  not  dis- 

'  [The  apHorism  with  which  the  fol-  mains  que  Dons  sommes,  nous  ne  pon- 

lowing  passage  conclndes,  approaches  tous  qn^obserrer  la  Nature,  maia  non 

nearly  in  substance  to  the  above,  al-  la  surmonter.*' — Lettre  de  Bonaparte 

though  the  writer  certainly  did  not  bor-  au  G^n^ral  Clarke;  au  Quartier  Gentotl 

row  it  from  Bacon :— "  Ici  tout  va  asses  de  Milan,  8  Juin  1796. — Cbrrespond- 

bien,  mais  la  canicule  arrive  au  galop,  ofnce  de  N<»p6Uon  Bofuqxurte,  torn.  i. 

et  il  n*eju8te  aucun  remMe  contre  son  p.  236.    Fans,  1809.] 
influence  dangereuse,  mis^rables  hu-         *[^<wi(m  Oy^9amiifi,lib.i.apb.l29.] 
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posed  fo  controvert ;  for,  granting  it  in  its  follest  extent,  little 
stress  will  be  laid  on  it  by  those  who  have  duly  attended  to  the 
slow  and  indirect  process  by  which  the  influence  of  such  writ- 
ings as  those  of  Bacon  must  necessarily  descend  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower  classes  of  intellectual  workmen.  Their 
immediate  operation  cannot  possibly  extend  beyond  the  narrow 
circle  of  inquirers,  who,  to  an  enlarged  and  unprejudiced  under- 
standing, add  the  rare  capacity  of  entering  into  abstract  and 
general  reasonings  In  the  investigations  of  this  small  and 
select  class  of  read^s,  the  logical  rules  to  which  these  reason- 
ings lead  are,  in  the  first  instance,  exemplified;  and  when  the 
example  has  once  been  set,  it  may  be  successfully  copied  by 
thousands  who  never  heard  of  the  rules,  nor  are  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  the  paramount  influence  of  the  Riilesophy  of 
Mind,  on  the  subordinate  sciences  and  arts,  escapes  the  notice 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  look  beyond  palpable  and  proximate 
causes ;  and  who  forget  that,  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  in 
the  material  world,  whatever  is  accomplished  by  the  division 
and  distribution  of  labour,  must  be  ultimately  referred  to  the 
comprehensive  design  of  the  mechanist,  who  planned  and  com- 
bined the  whole. 

Of  ibis  disposition  to  detract  from  Bacon's  fame,  I  certainly 
do  not  mean  to  accuse  the  learned  and  ingenious  writer  who 
has  given  occasion  to  these  strictures,  and  who  acknowledges 
fairly  the  mighty  influence  which  Bacon's  works  have  had  on 
the  subsequent  progress  of  eocperimental  science.  I  must  own, 
however,  that  in  my  opinion,  he  would  have  reasoned  more 
consistently  if  he  had  asserted  the  contrary;  for,  after  this 
admission,  how  is  it  possible  that  he  diould  dispute  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  the  improvement  of 
which  is  manifestly  the  great  object  of  Bacon,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  his  work  ?  If,  in  reply  to  this,  it  should  be 
argued,  that  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  means  something 
different  from  what  is  commonly  called  Metaphysics,  I  have 
only  to  express  my  complete  assent  to  the  justness  of  the  dis- 
tinction, and  my  regret  tiiat,  after  the  repeated  attempts  I  have 
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made  to  iUnstrate  it,  an  advantage  should,  in  one  or  two  passages 
of  this  article,  have  been  taken  of  the  vagueness  of  popular 
language,  to  discredit,  by  means  of  an  obnoxious  appellation, 
one  of  the  most  important,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  neglected  departments  of  human  knqwledge. 

To  what  branch  of  science  Lord  Bacon  himself  conceived  the 
speculations  in  the  Novum  Organum  to  belong,  appears  from 
various  passages  which  it  contains.  One  of  these  is  more  par- 
ticularly remarkable,  as  it  explicitly  guards  the  readers  of  that 
work  against  inferring,  from  the  multiplicity  of  physical  illua- 
trations  with  which  it  abounds,  that  his  object  is  to  instruct 
them  with  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  Matter,  when  his  real 
aim  is  to  deduce,  from  the  laws  of  the  Human  Mind,  such 
logical  rules  as  may  guide  them  in  the  search  of  truth. 

'^  Illud  vero  monendum,  nos  in  hoc  nostro  organo  tractaie 
logicam,  non  phUosophiam.  Sed  cum  logica  nostra  doceat  in- 
tellectum  et  erudiat  ad  hoc,  ut  non  tenuibus  mentis  quasi 
claviculus,  rerum  abstracta  captet  et  prenset,  (ut  logica  vulga- 
ris;) sed  naturam  revera  persecet,  et  corporum  virtutes  et 
actus,  eorumque  leges  in  materia  determinatas  inveniat ;  ita  ut 
non  solum  ex  natura  mentis,  sed  ex  ncUura  rerum  quoque  hsec 
ficientia  emanet :  mirari  non  est,  si  ubique  naturaUbus  contem- 
plationibus  et  experimentis,  ad  exempla  artis  nostrsB,  conspersa 
fuerit  et  illustrata."* 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  from  the  context,  that  hj  philosophy 
Lord  Bacon  here  means  the  particular  branches  of  the  study  of 
Nature,  in  opposition  to  that  science  (one  of  the  most  import- 
ant departments  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind)  which  pro- 
fesses to  comprehend  them  all  in  its  survey,  and  to  furnish  the 
means  of  their  advancement  To  this  science  he  elsewhere 
gives  the  name  of  PhUosophia  Prima;  pointing,  out,  by  a 
happy  and  beautiful  allusion,  its  pre-eminence  among  the  rest, 
both  in  dignity  and  in  practical  importance. 

^'  Alius  error  est,  quod  post  singulas  scientias  et  artes  suas  in 
classes  distributas,  mox  a  plerisque  universali  rerum  cognitioni 
et  phUosophiiB  primce  renundatur ;  quod  quidem  profectoi  doo- 
*  [Novum  Orffonumf  lib.  ii.  aph.  62.] 
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trinaram  inimicifisimuin  est  Prospectationes  fiuut  a  tarribus, 
aat  locis  prsaaltis,  et  impossibile  est,  ut  quis  exploret  remotiores 
interioresque  scientifiB  alicujus  partes^  si  stet  super  piano  ejusdem 
scientiad,  neque  altioris  scientisB  veluti  speculum  conscendat."* 

That  Bacon's  philosophy,  too,  was  constantly  present  to  my 
thoughts,  when  I  have  dwelt,  in  any  of  my  publications,  on  the 
importance  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  must  be 
evident  to  all  who  have  read  them  with  attention.!  In  proof  of 
this,  I  shall  only  appeal  at  present  to  the  illustrations  given  of 
the  utility  of  the  study,  in  the  introduction  to  my  former 
volume.  The  "  sanguine  and  extravagant  expectations"  which 
I  am  accused  of  having  formed,  with  respect  to  the  advantages 
likely  to  result  from  its  future  improvement,  will  be  found,  from 
every  page  of  that  work,  to  resolve  chiefly  into  a  conviction, 
(founded  on  the  astonishing  success  with  which  the  labours  of 
Bacon's  followers  have  been  attended,)  that  much  may  yet  be 
done  to  direct  and  accelerate  the  progiess  of  the  mind,  by  com- 
pleting that  undertaking  to  which  he  gave  a  beginning.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  low  state  in  which  even  physical  science, 
strictly  so  called,  was  at  the  period  when  he  attempted  to  lay 
down  the  rules  according  to  which  philosophical  inquiries  ought 
to  be  prosecuted,  this  conviction  cannot  well  appear  either  very 
unnatural  or  very  romantic. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  an  organon  for  4he  advancement  .of 
Physics,  that  the  science  of  the  Mind  is  valuable.  It  furnishes 
in  itself  a  field  of  study  equally  interesting  and  important ;  and 
far  more  intimately  connected  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
with  all  the  arts  which  contribute  to  the  stability,  to  the  orna- 
ment, and  to  the  happiness  of  civilized  society. 

How  far  this  assertion  is  agreeable  to  Bacon's  own  views;  or 
whether  it  be  true  aa  has  been  affirmed,  that  ^'  the  chief  advan- 
tage which  he  expected  from  his  inquiries,  appears  to  have 
been  centered  in  the  enlargement  of  man's  dominion  over  the 
material  universe," — can  be  decided  only  by  an  appeal  to  his 
writings.    Whatever  opinion  may  be  adopted  on  this  point,  it 

•  [De  Aug.  Scient.  lib.  i.] 

t  [See,  especially,  IHemeiUi,  &c.,  toL  i.  pp.  6S,  79,  SO,  82-S4.— JSitf.] 
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mast  be  granted  on  both  sides,  not  only  that,  in  the  occasional 
passages  where  he  touches  on  the  science  of  Mind,  his  observa- 
tions are  jost  and  profound,  but  that  the  whole  of  his  philoso- 
phical works  form  one  continued  exemplification  of  the  plan  on 
which  this  study  ought  to  be  conducted.  Here  we  meet  with 
no  hypothesis  concerning  the  essence  of  the  Mind,  or  the  nature 
of  its  connexion  with  our  bodily  organization ;  but  with  a  few 
important  conclusions  concerning  the  human  understanding, 
obtained  by  a  cautious  induction  from  those  phenomena  of 
thought^  which  every  man  may  ascertain  by  reflecting  on  the 
subjects  of  his  own  consciousness.  Although  it  should  be  con- 
tended, therefore,  that  the  advancement  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind  was  but  a  subordinate  object  in  Bacon's  general  plan,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  disputed,  that  it  is  to  his  singularly  just 
views  on  the  subject,  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  scientific 
aids  which  have  been  derived  from  his  genius. 

Whether  Bacon  himsAf  considered  the  utility  of  his  Organwn 
as  exclusively  confined  to  inquiries  relating  to  the  Material 
Universe,  and  had  no  view  to  its  application  in  guiding  our  ana- 
lytical researches  concerning  the  intellectual  faculties  or  active 
principles  of  the  Mind,  may  be  judged  of  from  his  own  words. 

^  Etiam  dubitabit  quispiam  potius  quam  objiciet ;  utrum 
nos  de  natumli  tantum  philosophia,  an  etiam  de  scientiis 
reliquis,  logicis,  ethicis,  politids,  secundum  viam  nostram  per- 
ficiendis  loquamur.  At  nos  certe  de  universis  hsdc,  quas  dicta 
sunt,  intelligimus:  Atque  quemadmodum  vulgaris  logica,  qu» 
regit  res  per  syUogismum,  non  tantum  ad  Naturales,  sed  ad 
omnes  scientias  pertinet ;  ita  et  nostra^  qusB  procedit  per  induc- 
tionem,  omnia  compleotitur.  Tam  enim  historiam  et  tabulas 
inveniendi  conficimus  de  tVa,  me^,  et  verecundia^  et  similibus ; 
ac  etiam  de  exemplis  rerum  civilium ;  nee  minus  de  motibus 
mentalibus  memorUe^  compositionis  et  divisionis,  jtidddi,  et 
reliquorum ;  quam  de  calido^  et  frigido^'wA  luce,  aut  vegeta- 
tione^  aut  similibus.^* 

The  effects  which  Bacon's  writings  have  hitherto  produced, 
have  indeed  been  far  more  conspicuous  in  Physics  than  in  the 

*  [Novum  Orgammif  lib.  i.  apb.  127.] 
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scienoe  of  MincL  Even  here,  however,  they  have  been  great 
and  most  important,  as  well  as  in  some  collateral  branches  of 
knowledge  (sach  as  natural  jurisprudence,  political  economy, 
criticism,  and  morals)  which  spring  up  &om  the  same  root,  or 
rather  which  are  branches  of  that  tree  of  which  the  science  of 
Mind  is  the  trunk.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  I  shall  after- 
wards have  occasion  to  produce  abundant  evidence. 

That  our  conclusions  concerning  the  principles  and  laws  of 
the  human  constitution  differ,  in  mauy  respects,  from  dis- 
coveries in  physics,  I  do  not  deny;  nor  vnll  I  enter  into  a 
verbal  dispute  with  those  who  maintain  that  the  word  discovery 
is  in  no  sense  applicable  to  these  conclusions.  It  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  to  remark,  that  this  criticism,  admitting  it  to 
be  just,  ought  not,  in  any  respect,  to  lower  our  estimate  of  their 
practical  value,  or  of  the  merits  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  owe 
them.  Among  Bacon's  aphorisms  there  is  not  one  single  sen- 
tence which  contains  a  discovery^  as  that  word  has  been  lately 
defined ;  but  what  discoyeries  can  vie  with  them  in  the  acces- 
sions which  they  have  brought  to  the  happiness  and  to  the 
power  of  the  human  race  !^ 

In  farther  prosecution  of  the  argument  against  the  import- 
ance of  the  science  of  mind,  it  lias  been  observed,  that  ''  from 
the  Very  nature  of  the  subject,  it  seems  necessarily  to  follow, 
that  all  men  must  be  practically  familiar  with  all  the  functions 
and  qualities  of  their  minds,  and  with  almost  all  the  laws  by 
which  they  appear  to  be  governed.    Every  one  knows  exactly 

'  D'AIembert  was  one  of  tbe  first  who  simples,  celles  de  quaniiUt;  on  bien 
insisted  on  this  nicetj  in  the  use  of  the  elle  se  reporte  sur  ces  operations  memo 
word  dUeovery.  In  one  passage  he  '  qui  ont  servi  H  la  formation  des  id^s, 
seems  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  dU-  et  remonte  ainsi  aux  el^mens  de  la 
eooenet  firom  mathematics  as  well  as  mStaphytigue,  Ces  deux  sciences,  la 
metaphysics;  and,  what  is  still  more  giomStrie  et  la  mik^hynquej  quoiqu* 
curious,  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  per-  analogues  entr'elles,  sent  done  les  deux 
fed  eoidenoe  which  it  is  possible  for  us  termes  extremes  et  opposes  de  nos  con- 
to  attain  in  both  these  sdenoes.  noissances.     Entr'eDes  est  un  monde 

"  La  r^exion,  en  partant  des  id^es  immense,  VdbUne  des  incertitudes  etle 

directes,  pent  sui?re  deux  routes  differ-  thiatre  des  d^eauvertes." — DiscPrHim. 

entes:  on  elle  compare  les  qualit^s  des  h  VEncydop.    [MHangeSf  torn.  i.  p.  15, 

oorps,  et  alors,  d'abstnctions  en  abstnc-  et  seq.  f] 
tions,  elle*  arrive  aux  notions  les  plus 
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what  it  is  to  perceive  and  to  feel,  to  remember,  imagine,  and 
believe ;  and  though  he  may  not  always  apply  the  words  that 
denote  these  operations  with  perfect  propriety,  it  is  not  possible 
to  suppose  that  any  one  is  ignorant  of  the  things.  Even  those 
laws  of  thought  or  connexions  of  mental  operations  that  are  not 
so  commonly  stated  in  words,  appear  to  be  universally  known, 
and  are  found  to  regulate  the  practice  of  those  who  never 
thought  of  announcing  them  in  an  abstract  proposition.  A 
man  who  never  heard  it  asserted,  that  memory  depends  upon 
attention,  yet  attends  with  uncommon  care  to  anything  that  he 
wishes  to  remember,  and  accounts  for  his  forgetfulness^  by 
acknowledging  that  he  had  paid  no  attention.  A  groom  who 
never  heard  of  the  association  of  ideas,  feeds  the  young  war- 
horse  to  the  sound  of  the  drum ;  and  the  unphilosophical  iitists 
that  tattle  elephants  and  dancing-dogs,  proceed  upon  the  same 
obvious  and  admitted  principle."* 

This  argument,  I  suspect,  leads  a  little  too  far  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  author,  inasmuch  as  it  concludes  still  more  forcibly 
(in  consequence  of  the  greater  familiarity  of  the  subject) 
against  Physics,  strictly  so  called,  than  against  the  science  of 
Mind.  The  savage,  who  neve];  heard  of  the  accelerating  force 
of  gravity,  yet  knows  how  to  add  to  the  momentum  of  his 
missile  weapons,  by  gaining  an  eminence : — though  a  stranger 
to  Newton's  third  law  of  motion,  he  applies  it  to  its  practical 
use,  when  he  sets  his  canoe  afloat,  by  pushing  with  a  pole 
against  the  shore ; — ^in  the  use  of  his  sling,  he  illustrates,  with 
equal  success,  the  doctrine  of  centrifugal  forces,  as  he  exem- 
plifies (without  any  knowledge  of  the  experiments  of  Robins) 
the  principle  of  the  rifle-barrel  in  feathering  his  arrow.  The 
same  groom  who,  "in  feeding  his  young  war-horse  to  the 
sound  of  the  drum,"  has  nothing  to  learn  from  Locke  or  from 
Hume  concerning  the  laws  of  association,  might  boast,  with 
far  greater  reason,  that  without  having  looked  into  Borelli,  he 
can  train  that  animal  to  his  various  paces ;  and  that,  when  he 
exercises  him  with  the  longe^  he  exhibits  an  experimental  illus- 
tration of  the  oentrifdgal  force,  and  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
•  [L.  c.  p.  276.] 
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which  was  known  in  the  riding-school  long  before  their  theories 
were  unfolded  in  the  Prindpia  of  Newton.  Even  the  opera- 
tions of  the  animal  which  is  the  subject  of  his  discipline,  seem 
to  involve  an  acquaintance  with  the  same  physical  laws,  when 
we  attend  to  the  mathematical  accuracy  with  which  he  adapts 
the  obliquity  of  his  body  to  the  rate  of  his  circular  speed.  In 
both  cases  (in  that  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  brute)  this  prac- 
tical knowledge  is  obtruded  on  the  organs  of  external  sense  by 
the  hand  of  Nature  herself;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  the 
less  useful  to  evolve  the  general  theorems  which  are  thus  em- 
bodied with  their  particular  applications,  and  to  combine  them 
in  a  systematical  and  scientific  form,  for  our  own  instruction 
and  that  of  others.  Does  it  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
theory  of  pneumatics  to  remark,  that  the  same  effects  of  a 
vacuum^  and  of  the  elasticity  and  pressure  of  the  air,  which 
afford  an  explanation  of  its  most  curious  phenomena^  are  recog- 
nised in  an  instinctive  process  coeval  with  the  first  breatU 
which  we  draw,  and  exemplified  in  the  mouth  of  every  babe 
and  suckling  ?  / 

When  one  of  the  unphilosophical  artists  of  the  Gircu$  gal- 
lops his  round,  standing  or  dancing  upon  his  horse's  back,  and 
tosses  up  an  orange,  which  he  is  afterwards  to  receive  on  the 
point  of  a  sword,  he  presents  to  us  an  exemplification  of  some 
physical  truths,  connected  with  the  most  refined  conclusions  of 
science.  To  say  nothing  of  the  centrifugal  power,  or  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  the  single  experiment  of  the  orange  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  composition  of  forces,  so  apposite  and  so 
palpable,  that  it  would  have  furnished  Copernicus  with  a 
triumphant  reply  to  the  cavils  of  his  adversaries  against  the 
motion  of  the  earth. 

What  an  immense  stock  of  scientific  principles  Ue  buried 
amid  the  details  of  manufactures  and  of  arts  I  We  may  judge 
of  this  from  an  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Boyle,  that  he  had 
learned  more  by  frequenting  the  shops  of  tradesmen  than  from, 
all  the  volumes  he  had  read. 

How  many  beautiful  exemplifications  of  the  most  sublime 
mechanical  truths  are  every  day  exhibited  by  the  most  illiterate 
of  the  people  I    Nay,  how  great  is  the  superiority,  in  point  of 
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promptitade  and  address^  which  some  of  these  unphilosophical 
artists  display,  in  circumstances  where  the  most  profonnd 
mechanician  would  be  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  avail  himself  of 
his  knowledge!  The  philosopher  himself,  the  first  time  he  is 
at  sea,  cannot  cease  to  wonder,  when  he  observes  the  theorems 
hitherto  associated  in  his  mind  with  mathematical  diagrams, 
exemplified  by  every  ship-boy  on  boardj  nor  need  he  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  own  incompetency  to  apply  these 
theorems  to  their  practical  use,  whUe  he  attempts  to  handle 
the  ropes,  or  to  steer  the  vessel.  Still  less,  however,  would  he 
have  reason,  on  this  accounty  to  conclude,  that,  in  studying  the 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  he  had  made  an  acquisition 
of  no  intrinsic  value. 

The  proper  inference  to  be  drawn  firom  these  and  similar 
considerations,  is  so  admirably  expressed  in  the  following 
passage,  that  I  shall  transcribe  it  without  any  comment  It  is 
<}uoted  from  an  obscure  author*  by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  and 
placed  by  him  in  the  front  of  his  academical  discourses,  as  an 
apology  for  his  own  disquisitions  concerning  some  of  the 
principles  of  painting. 

'^  Omnia  fere  quae  prssceptis  continentur,  ab  ingeniosiB  homi- 
nibus  fiunt ;  sed  casu  quodam  ma^  quam  scientia.  Ideoque 
doctrina  et  animadversio  adhibenda  est,  ut  ea  qusB  interdum 
sine  ratione  nobis  occurrunt,  semper  in  nostr&  potestate  sint ; 
et  quoties  res  postulaverit,  a  nobis  ex  prseparato  adhibeantur." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  how  applicable  this  obser- 
vation is  to  those  very  doctrines  of  the  science  of  Mind  which 
have  given  rise  to  this  discussion.  They  who  consider  how 
much  of  the  business  of  Education  resolves  into  skilful  manage- 
ment of  Attention  and  of  Association,  will  not  be  disposed 
to  deny,  that  something  might  still  be  done,  by  awakening  the 
vigilance  of  parents  and  preceptors  to  these  important  prin- 
ciples of  our  frame,  to  render  this  task  more  systematical  in  its 
aim,  and  less  doubtful  in  its  success.  Have  no  conclusions  with 
respect  to  them  been  yet  ascertained,  of  which  a  better  practical 
use  might  be  made  to  develop  or  to  increase  the  mental  energies 

*  [The  Rhetorician  Aqaila  Romancu,  but,  lubstantiAllj,  the  quotaticm  is  from 
in  hia  treatiM  De  FiguriM  StniaUiarum;      Ariatotle,  (Bhekfrie,  B.  L  c.  L)— JEtf.] 
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of  man ;  to  promote  his  moral  improvement ;  and  to  shed  on 
his  miderstanding  that  pure  and  steady  light,  without  which 
reoBon  itself  can  do  but  little,  either  to  exalt  his  views,  or  to 
secure  his  happiness?  Even  the  very  curious  facts  here  ap- 
pealed to,  with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  war-horse  and 
of  the  elephant,  only  afford  additional  proofs  of  the  universality 
of  the  proposition,  that  ^^ knowledge  is  power"  They  de- 
monstrate that  the  empire  of  man  over  the  brute  force  of  the 
lower  animals  is  proportioned,  not  to  his  physical  strength, 
but  to  the  knowledge  he  possesses  of  their  respective  constitu- 
tions. They  form,  indeed,  a  most  beautiful  and  instructive 
comAient  on  Bacon's  maxim,  that  ^nature  ia  to  he  subdued 
only  by  obeying  her  Iowa;"  and  might  almost  be  quoted  as 
apologues  for  the  moral  lesson  they  may  convey  to  the  guardians 
of  youth,  and  to  the  rulers  of  nations. 

It  must  ind^d  be  granted,  that  in  the  best  works  which  have 
yet  appeared  on  the  science  of  mind,  the  mere  refutation  of 
scholastic  errors  occupies  a  large  and  melancholy  space.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  has  been  mentioned  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  a 
fact  which,  since  the  time  of  Beid,  ^^  seems  now  to  be  admitted 
with  regard  to  percqptionj  and  some  of  the  other  primary 
functions  of  mind,  that  philosophy  can  be  of  no  use  to  us,  and 
that  the  profoundest  reasonings  lead  us  back  to  the  creed,  and 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar.''*  The  reflection  is  undoubtedly 
just,  if  by  philosophy  be  here  meant  the  theory  of  Perception 
which  prevailed  universally  before  the  time  of  Beid.  But  I 
must  be  allowed  to  refuse  my  assent  to  the  statement,  if  it  is 
to  be  understood  as  calling  in  question  the  utility  of  that 
philosophy  by  which  this  theory  was  exploded,  after  having 
reigned  in  the  schools  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and 
bewildered,  not  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  speculations  of 
Locke,  of  Clarke,  and  of  Newton.  In  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  mechanical  inquiries  of  the  modems,  it  was  necessary 
to  begin  with  exposing  the  futility  of  the  scholastic  explana- 
tions of  phenomena,  by  occult  qualities^  and  Nature's  horror  of 
a  void  After  the  darkness  in  which  every  theory  relating  to 
the  study  of  mind  has  been  so  long  involved,  by  means  of 

•  [I*,  c.  p.  277.] 
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hypotheses  consecrated  by  time,  and  interwoven  with  the  in- 
most texture  of  language,  some  preliminary  labour,  in  like 
manner,  may  be  expected  to  be  necessarily  employed  in  clear- 
ing away  the  metaphysical  rubbish  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the 
middle  ages;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  highly  honourable  to 
the  sagacity  and  zeal,  both  of  Locke  and  of  Beid,  that  they 
have  devoted  to  this  ungrateful,  but  indispensable  task,  so  large 
a  portion  of  their  writings  What  the  latter  of  these  philoso- 
phers has  said  concerning  the  doctrine  of  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessor on  the  subject  of  DefinitionSy  may  be  applied  to  various 
other  parts  of  the  Ussay  on  Etmian  Understanding^  as  well  as 
to  many  discussions  which  occur  in  his  own  publications ;  that 
"  it  is  valuable,  not  so  much  because  it  enlarges  our  knowledge, 
as  because  it  makes  us  sensible  of  our  ignorance ;  and  shews 
that  a  great  part  of  what  speculative  men  have  admired  as 
profound  philosophy,  is  only  a  darkening  of  knowledge  by 
words  without  understanding."* 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  on  this  very  hypothesis 
concerning  Perception,  which  has  been  successfully  exploded  by 
Beid,  that  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  concerning  the  existence 
both  of  Matter  and  of  Mind,  rests  fundamentally.  Has  this 
scepticism  had  no  effect  in  unsettling  the  opinions  of  mankind? 
or,  granting  (as  I  believe  will  not  be  disputed)  that  the  effect 
has  been  great  and  extensive,  shall  we  deny  the  practical  utility 
of  disentangling  human  reason  from  such  a  labyrinth  ? 
^  After  all,  it  is  not  on  this  or  similar  articles  of  the  science 
of  Mind,  that  I  am  inclined  to  lay  any  great  stress  in  this  part 
of  my  argument.  The  points  to  which  I  wish  chiefly  to  draw 
the  reader's  attention,  are  the  intimate  connexion  between  this 
science  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  understanding ;  and  its 
obvious  tendency,  by  facilitating  the  analysis  of  whatever  casual 
combinations  the  fancy  may  have  formed,  to  dissolve  the  charm 
of  those  associations,  against  which  the  most  conclusive  argu- 
ments spend  their  force  in  vain. 

I  have  always  been  convinced,  that  it  Was  a  fundamental 
error  of  Aristotle  (in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  almost 
every  logical  writer  since  his  time)  to  confine  his  views  entirely 
*  [Account  o/ArietotWi  Logie,  chap.  ii.  sect,  i,  at  end.] 
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to  Beasoning  or  the  discursive  faculty,  instead  of  aiming  at  the 
improvement  of  our  nature  in  all  its  various  parts.  Granting 
however,  for  a  moment,  that  this  very  limited  idea  of  the 
object  of  their  study  was  to  be  adopted,  a  more  comprehensive 
survey  of  our  faculties  and  powers  was  necessary  than  they 
appear  to  have  suspected ;  for  it  is  in  comers  of  our  frame 
which  seem,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  have  l^e  least  connexion 
with  our  speculative  opinions,  that  the  sources  of  our  most 
dangerous  errors  will  be  found  to  lurk.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  > 
to  mention  here,  the  Association  of  Ideas;  Imagination; 
ImUation  ;  the  use  of  Language  as  the  great  Instrument  of 
Thought ;  and  the  Artificial  Habits  of  Judging,  imposed  by 
the  principles  and  manners  in  which  we  have  been  educated. 

If  this  remark  be  well  founded,  it  obviously  follows,  that  in  ^ 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  just  and  comprehensive  system  / 
of  Logic,  a  previous  survey  of  our  natme,  considered  as  one  ( 
great  whole,  is  indispensably  requisite.      To  establish  this) 
fundamental  principle,  and  to  exemplify  it  in  some  of  its  prac- 
tical applications,  was  one  of  the  main  objects  I  had  in  view, 
when  I  first  entered  upon  my  inquiries  into  the  Human  Mind ; 
and  I  am  not  without  hopes,  that  if  my  original  design  shall  . 
ever  be  completed,  the  imperfect  sketch  I  have  presumed  to 
attempt  will  be  regarded,  by  competent  judges,  as  no  incon- 
siderable step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  under^ 
taking  by  some  abler  hand. 

If  health  and  leisure  allow  me  to  put  in  writing  some  specu- 
lations which  have  long  been  familiar  to  my  own  thoughts,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  place  the  defects  of  our  common  logical 
systems  in  a  still  stronger  Ught,  by  considering  them  in  their 
application  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Ethics ;  and  more 
partLcolarly,  by  examining  how  far  in  researches  of  this  sort, 
our  moral  Feelings  or  Emotions  are  entitled  to  consideration ; 
checking,  on  the  one  hand,  our  speculative  reasonings,  when 
they  lead  to  conclusions  at  which  our  nature  revolts ;  and,  on 
the  other,  sanctioning  those  decisions  of  the  Understanding  in 
favour  of  which  the  head  and  the  heart  uuite  their  suffrages. 

According  to  the  prevailing  maxims  of  modern  philosophy, 

VOL.  V.  D 
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80  little  regard  is  paid  to  feeling  and  sentiment  in  matters  of 
reaacmmgy  that  instead  of  being  miderstood  to  sanction  or  con- 
firm the  intellectual  judgments  with  which  they  accord,  they 
are  very  generally  supposed  to  cast  a  shade  of  suspicion  on 
every  conclusion  with  which  they  blend  the  slightest  tincture 
of  sensibility  or  enthusiasm. 

The  prosecution  of  this  idea  will,  if  I  do  not  much  deceive 
myself,  open  some  new  views  with  respect  to  the  Logic  of 
Morala  ;  and  I  am  induced  to  suggest  it  here,  in  the  hopes  of 
directing  the  curiosity  of  some  of  my  readers  to  an  inquiry, 
which,  I  am  persuaded,  will  lead  them  to  conclusions  deeply 
interesting  to  their  own  happines& 

As  to  Logic  in  general,  according  to  my  idea  of  it,  it  is  an 
art  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  to  the  future  advancement  of  which 
it  is  no  more  possible  to  fix  a  limit,  than  to  the  future  progress 
of  human  knowledge.  The  aphorism  of  Lord  Bacon  applies, 
in  this  instance,  with  peculiar  force.  ^^  Certo  sciant  homines, 
artes  inveniendi  solidas  et  veras  adolescere  et  incrementa  sumere 
cum  ipsis  inventis."'*'  In  the  meantime,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
who  devote  themselves  to  scientific  pursuits,  to  treasure  up  care- 
fully, as  materials  to  be  collected  and  arranged  afterwards  by 
others,  whatever  general  rules  or  methods  may  have  occurred  to 
them  in  the  course  of  their  studies.  Even  at  present,  number- 
less scattered  lights  might  be  gathered  from  the  labours  of  our 
predecessors,  both  ancient  and  modem ;  nor  would  it,  perhaps, 
be  possible  to  supply  a  deaideratum  of  greater  value  to  philo- 
sophy, than  to  concentrate  these  dispersed  rays,  and  to  throw 
them  on  the  regions  which  are  yet  to  be  explored.^  From  such 
a  concentration  much  aid  might  be  expected^  both  in  directing 
the  studies  of  others,  and  in  the  conduct  of  our  own  under- 
standing ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  this  slow  but  continued  accession 
to  our  stock  of  logical  principles,  arising  from  a  eystematical 

^  [Or,  as  lie  elsewhere  expresses  it,—  taon  to  tbe  logic  of  mathematical  acienoe, 
**  Artem  inyeniendi  cnm  inTento  adoles-  many  invaluable  hints  may  be  collected 
cere.**  (DeliUerp,  NaL  aect  9.  See  from  the  works  of  D> Alembert ;  and  from 
also  Cogitata  et  Fua.)— JU.]  the  preliminaiy  discourses  prefixed  by 

some  of  his  countrymen  to  their  mathe- 

*  To  ihoee  who  may  torn  their  atten-      matical  woflca. 
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accnmnlation;  at  proper  intervals  of  time^  of  individual  contri- 
butions^ that  I  rest  my  hopes  of  the  farther  advancement  of  that 
science  in  after  ages.  To  speak,  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
world,  of  a  complete  system  of  Logic,  (if  by  that  word  is  meant 
anything  different  from  the  logic  of  the  schools,)  betrays  an 
inattention  to  the  object  at  which  it  aims,  and  to  the  progres- 
sive career  of  the  human  mind ;  but,  above  all,  it  betrays  an 
overweening  estimate  of  the  little  which  logicians  have  hitherto 
done,  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which 
they  have  left  to  their  successors. 

It  was  not,  however,  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  Logic 
alone,  that  I  was  led  to  engage  in  these  inquiries.  My  first  and 
leading  aim  was  to  take  as  comprehensive  a  survey  as  possible 
of  the  human  constitution,  in  order  to  shew  how  limited  our 
common  plans  of  education  are,  when  compared  with  the  mani- 
fold powers,  botii  of  intelleet  and  of  enjoynaent,  by  which 
Nature  has  distinguished  our  species.  The  cultivation  of 
Beasony  with  a  view  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  is  only  one  of 
the  means,  although  one  of  the  most  essential  means,  towards 
the  improTement  and  happiness  of  the  individual ;  and  it  is 
merely  on  account  of  its  high  comparative  importance  in  this 
respect,  that  I  so  often  recur  to  it  in  the  prosecution  of  my 
undertaking.  The  last  two  Essays  of  this  volume  will,  I  hope, 
be  useftd  in  illustrating  my  general  idea. 

I  have  been  insensibly  led  into  a  much  longer  detail  than  I 
intended  about  my  future  plana  I  should  be  sorry  if  any  of 
my  readers  should  ascribe  this  prolixity  to  an  idle  egotism. 
Had  I  enjoyed  a  more  unbroken  leisure,  my  design  would  have 
been  many  years  ago  completed,  as  far  as  the  measure  of  my 
abilities  enabled  me.  I  still  look  forward,  though  with  hopes 
less  sanguine  than  I  once  indulged,  to  the  prosecution  of  my 
task ;  and  if  (as  is  more  than  probable)  these  hopes  shall  be 
disappointed,  it  will  afford  me  some  satisfaction  to  have  left 
behmd  me  this  memorial,  slight  as  it  is,  of  what  I  had  me- 
ditated. 

I  haye  only  to  repeat  once  more,  before  the  close  of  this  Dis- 
sertation, that  the  correction  of  one  single  prejudice  has  often 
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been  attended  with  consequenoes  more  important  and  extensive 
than  conld  be  produced  by  any  positive  accession  to  the  stock 
of  our  scientific  information.     Such  is  the  condition  of  man, 
that  a  great  part  of  a  philosopher's  life  must  necessarily  be  spent, 
not  in  enlarging  the  circle  of  his  knowledge,  but  in  unlearning 
the  errors  of  the  crowd,  and  the  pretended  wisdom  of  the  schools ; 
and  that  the  most  substantial  benefit  he  can  bestow  on  his 
fellow-creatures,  as  well  as  the  noblest  species  of  Power  to  which 
he  can  aspire,  is  to  impart  to  others  the  lights  he  has  struck  out 
by  his  meditations,  and  to  encourage  human  reason,  by  his 
example,  to  assert  its  liberty.   To  what  did  the  discoveries  made 
by  Luther  amount,  but  to  a  detection  of  the  impostures  of  the 
Bomish  Church,  and  of  absurdities  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  Aristotle  ?    Yet  how  vast  the  space  which  is  filled  by  his 
name  in  the  sulbsequent  history  of  Europe  I  and  how  proud  his 
rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind  t     I  am  doubtful  if 
Bacon  himself  did  so  much  by  the  logical  rules  he  gave  for 
guiding  the  inquiries  of  his  followers,  as  by  the  resolution  with 
which  he  inspired  them  to  abandon  the  beaten  path  of  their . 
predecessors,  and  to  make  excursions  into  regions  untrodden 
before ;  or  if  any  of  his  suggestions,  concerning  the  plan  of  ex- 
perimenting, can  be  compared  in  value  to  his  classification  and 
illustration  of  the  various  prejudices  or  idols  which  mislead  us 
from  the  pure  worship  of  Truth,    If  the  ambition  of  Aristotle 
has  been  compared,  in  the  vastness  of  its  aim  and  the  plenitude 
of  its  success,  (and  who  can  say  that  it  has  been  compared  un- 
justly ?)  to  that  of  his  royal  pupil,  who  conquered  the  world ; 
why  undervalue  the  efforts  of  those  who  first  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  against  his  universal  and  undisputed  despotifiDn  ? 
Speedily  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  empire 
was  dismembered  among  his  principal  officers.    The  empire 
founded  by  the  philosopher  continued  one  and  undivided  for  the 
period  of  two  thousand  years ;  and  even  at  this  day,  fallen  as  it 
is  from  its  former  grandeur,  a  few  faithful  and  devoted  veterans, 
shut  up  in  its  remaining  fortresses,  still  bid  proud  defiance,  in 
their  master's  name,  to  all  the  arrayed  strength  of  Human 
Beason.   In  consequence  of  this  slow  and  gradual  emancipation 
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of  the  mind,  the  means  by  which  the  final  result  has  been  ac- 
complished attract  the  notice  only  of  the  reflecting  inquirer ; 
resembling  in  their  silent,  but  irresistible  operation,  the  latent 
and  imperceptible  influence  of  the  roots,  which,  by  insinuating 
themselves  into  the  crevices  of  an  ancient  edifice,  prepare  its 
infallible  ruin  ages  before  its  fall ;  or  that  of  the  apparently 
inert  moisture  which  is  concealed  in  the  fissures  of  a  rock, 
when  enabled,  by  the  expansive  force  of  congelation,  to  rend 
asunder  its  mass,  or  to  heave  it  from  its  basis. 

As  it  is  seldom,  in  such  instances,  easy  to  trace  to  particular 
individuals  what  has  resulted  from  their  exertions,  with  the 
same  precision  with  which,  in  physics  or  mechanics,  we  refer 
to  their  respective  inventors  the  stean^-engine  or  the  fkunder- 
rodj  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  attention  of  the  multitude 
should  be  so  little  attracted  to  the  intellectual  dominion  of 
superior  minds  over  the  moral  world ;  but  the  observer  must 
be  blind  indeed,  who  does  not  perceive  the  vastness  of  the  scale 
on  which  speculative  principles,  botii  right  and  wrong,  have 
operated  upon  the  present  condition  of  mankind ;  or  who  does 
not  now  feel  and  acknowledge  how  deeply  the  morals  and  the 
happiness  of  private  life,  as  well  as  the  order  of  political  society, 
are  involved  in  the  final  issue  of  the  contest  between  true  and 
fake  philosophy. 


In  selecting  the  subjects  of  the  Essays  contained  in  the  First 
Part  of  this  volume,  I  have  had  in  view  chiefly  the  correction 
of  some  nustaken  opinions  concerning  the  Origin  ofourKnovy 
ledgcj  (or,  to  use  the  more  conmion  phraseology,  concerning 
the  Origin  of  our  Ideas,)  which,  as  they  are  naturally  suggested 
by  certain  figurative  modes  of  speaking,  sanctioned  by  the  high- 
est authorities,  are  apt  to  warp  the  judgment  in  studying 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  abstract  science.  I  have 
touched  slightly  on  the  same  question  in  one  of  the  -sections  of 
my  former  work  ;*  where  the  doctrine  maintained  with  respect 
'  [Elmenti,  &c.,  yol.  i.  chap.  I  §  4,  pp.  113-119.] 
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to  it  coincides  exactly  with  that  which  it  is  now  my  object  to 
establish  by  a  more  ample  discussion.  At  that  time  I  did  not 
imagine  that  it  differed  so  widely  from  the  current  maxims  of 
the  learned,  as  I  have  since  found  from  various  later  publica- 
tions ;  and,  accordingly,  (as  the  point  in  dispute  is  intimately 
connected  with  almost  every  other  question  relating  to  the 
Human  Mind,)  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  upon  it  some  additional  light,  before  resuming 
my  analysis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers.  With  this  view,  I 
have  been  led  to  canvass,  pretty  freely,  the  doctrines  not  only 
of  my  predecessors,  but  of  several  of  my  contemporaries ;  and 
to  engage  in  various  arguments,  which,  however  unconnected 
they  may  appear  in  a  table  of  contents,  will  be  all  found  upon 
examination  to  bear  upon  the  same  conclusion  I  flatter 
myself,  therefore,  that  those  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  follow 
the  train  of  thought  which  has  led  me  fr(»n  one  Essay  to 
another,  will  discover,  in  this  part  of  my  book,  a  greater  degree 
of  unity  than  its  title-page  seems  at  first  to  promise. 

The  Essays  which  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  volume  have  no 
necessary  dependence  on  the  disquisitions  to  which  they  are 
subjoined;  and  may  perhaps  be  read  with  some  interest  by 
readers  who  have  little  relish  for  scholastic  controversy.  The 
choice,  however,  even  of  these,  was  not  altogeth^  arbitrary  ;  as 
I  trust  will  appear  evident  to  such  as  may  honour  the  whole 
series  with  an  attentive  perusal 

Of  the  speculations  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas, 
the  greater  part  were  committed  to  writing,  for  the  first  time, 
during  the  course  of  the  last  summer  and  winter;  the  materials 
of  some  of  them  being  supplied  by  very  imperfect  hints,  noted 
down  at  different  periods  of  my  Kfe.  The  business  of  com- 
position was  begun  at  a  time  when  I  had  recourse  to  it  occa- 
sionally as  a  refiige  from  other  thoughts ;  and  has  been  carried 
on  under  circumstances  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  incline  those 
to  whom  they  are  known,  to  judge  of  the  execution  with  some 
degree  of  indulgence. 
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PART  L-[ESSAYS  OF  A  METAPHYSICAL  PURPORT.] 

ESSAY  FIRST. 
ON  Locke's  acoount  of  the  sources  of  huican  knowledge, 

AND  ITS  INFLT7ENCE  ON  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  SOME  OF  HIS  SUO- 
CESSORa 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY  OBSBRVATIONa 

In  speculating  concerning  any  of  the  intellectual  phenomena, 
it  is  of  essential  importance  constantly  to  recollect,  that,  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  material  world  is  derived  entirely  &om  our 
External  Senses,  so  all  our  knowledge  of  the  Human  Mind  is 
derived  from  Consciousness.  As  to  the  blind  or  the  deaf,  no 
words  can  convey  the  notions  of  particular  colours,  or  of  par- 
ticular sounds ;  so  to  a  being  who  had  never  been  conscious  of 
sensation,  memory,  imagination,  pleasure,  pain,  hope,  fear,  love, 
hatred,  no*  intelligible  description  could  be  given  of  the  import 
of  these  terms.  They  all  express  simple  ideas  or  notions,  which 
are  perfectly  familiar  to  every  person  who  is  able  to  turn  his 
thoughts  inwards,  and  which  we  never  fail  to  involve  in 
obscurity  when  we  attempt  to  define  &em.^ 

The  habits  of  inattention  which  all  men  contract,  in  their 

'  See  Note  B. 
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early  years,  to  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  have  been 
pointed  out  by  various  writers,  as  the  most  powerful  of  all 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  our  inquiries  concerning  the  theory 
of  human  nature.  These  habits,  it  has  also  been  remarked, 
are  to  be  conquered  only  by  the  most  persevering  industry  in 
accustoming  the  thoughts  to  turn  themselves  at  pleasure  to  the 
phenomena  of  this  internal  world ;  an  effort  by  no  means  easy 
to  any  individual,  and  to  a  large  proportion  of  mankind  almost 
impracticable.  "Magni  est  ingenii,"  says  Cicero,  "revocare 
mentem  si  sensibus,  et  cogitationem  d,  consuetudine  abducera"* 
The  observation,  as  thus  expressed,  is  perhaps  somewhat  excep- 
tionable ;  inasmuch  as  the  power  which  Cicero  describes  has 
but  little  connexion  with  OeniuSy  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  that  word ; — ^but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  implies  a  capa- 
city of  patient  and  abstracted  meditation,  which  does  not  fall  to 
the  lot  of  many. 

To  this  power  of  directing  the  attention  steadily  and  accur- 
ately to  the  phenomena  of  thought,  Mr.  Locke  and  his  follow- 
ers have  very  properly  given  the  name  of  Reflexion,  It  bears 
precisely  the  same  relation  to  Consciousness  which  Observation 
does  to  Perception  ;  the  former  supplying  us  with  the  facts 
which  form  the  only  solid  basis  of  the  Science  of  Mind,  as  we 
are  indebted  to  the  latter  for  the  ground-work  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  Natural  Philosophy.^ 

*  [2\mc.  D%»p,  lib.  i.  c.  16.]  French  metaphygical  phraseology  had 

*  The  French  language  affords  no  been  preTioiulj  remarked  by  mj  learned 
single  word  to  express  consciousness,  and  ingenious  friend  M.  Prevost.  His 
bat  eofucience;  a  word  which  is  also  fre-  words  are  these :  "  Oorucioutnesi  est  nn 
qnently  employed  as  synonymous  with  mot  Anglois,  aoqnel  j'aToue  que  je  ne 
the  Moral  Sense.  Thus  it  is  equally  trouTe  point  d'equivalent  dans  notre 
agreeable  to  the  usage  of  the  most  cor-  langue.  C'est  la  faculty  de  connoitrece 
rect  writers  to  say,  VhomtM  a  la  con-  qui  ge  passe  dans  notre  esprit.  Je  Tai 
BCMnce  de  sa  Uberti;  and  to  speak  of  un  remplac6  tant6t  par  le  mot  sentiment, 
homme  de  cofueienee,  in  the  English  ao-  on  sentiment  intime,  tantot  par  le  mo* 
ceptation  of  that  phrase.  Hence  an  occa-  conscience,  on  conscience  psycholo- 
sional  indistinctness  in  the  reasonings  of  gique,  selon  les  determinations 


some  of  the  best  French  metaphysicians.  goires  qui  pouvoient  servir  H  pr^ycnir 

Added   to  second  edUion,   1816.—  toute  ^quiroque."— -EZ^ais  cfe  &»  PAi^ 

When   the   foregoing  paragraph  was  hsophie  de  V Esprit  Htmain,  Traduit 

printed  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  de  V Anglois.    Preface  de  Tnducteur.. 

I  was  not  aware  that  this  defect  in  the  p.  xix.    A  G^n^ye,  1803. 
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With  respect  to  the  exercise  of  Beflection,  the  following  pre- 
cept of  aa  old-fashioned  writer  is  so  judicious,  and  the  caution 
it  sn^ests  of  so  great  moment  in  the  inquiries  on  which  we  are 
about  to  enter,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  introducing  it 
here,  although  not  more  immediately  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  Essay,  than  with  those  of  all  the  others  con- 
taiaed  in  this  volume. 

"  When  I  speak,"  says  Crousaz,  in  his  Art  of  Thinking^  *'  of 
desire,  contentment,  trouble,  apprehension,  doubt,  certainty ;  of 
aflSrming,  denying,  approving,  blaming;  I  pronounce  words, 
the  meaning  of  which  I  distinctly  understand,  and  yet  I  do  not 
represent  the  things  spoken  of  under  any  image  or  corporeal 
form.  While  the  intellect,  however,  is  thus  busy  about  its  own 
phenomena,  the  imagination  is  also  at  work  in  presenting  its 
analogical  theories ;  but  so  far  from  aiding  us,  it  only  misleads 
our  steps,  and  retards  our  progress.  Would  you  know  what 
thought  is  ?  It  is  precisely  that  which  passes  within  you  when 
you  think :  stop  but  here,  and  you  are  sufficiently  informed. 
But  the  imagination,  eager  to  proceed  farther,  would  gratify 
our  curiosity  by  comparing  it  to  fire,  to  vapour,  or  to  other 
active  and  subtile  principles  in  the  material  world.  And  to 
what  can  all  this  tend,  but  to  divert  our  attention  from  what 
thought  is,  and  to  fix  it  upon  what  it  is  not  ?"* 

The  belief  which  accompanies  Consciousness,  as  to  the  pre- 
9mt  esdstence  of  its  appropriate  phenomena,  has  been  cpmmonly 
considered  as  much  less  obnoxious  to  cavil,  than  any  of  the 
other  principles  which  philosophers  are  accustomed  to  assume 
as  self-evident,  in  the  formation  of  their  metaphysical  systems. 
No  doubts  on  this  head  have  yet  been  suggested  by  any  philo- 
sopher how  sceptical  soever,  even  by  those  who  have  called  in 
question  the  existence  both  of  mind  and  of  matter : — ^And  yet 
the  &ct  is,  that  it  rests  on  no  foundation  more  solid  than  our 
belief  of  the  existence  of  external  objects ;  or  our  belief,  that 
other  men  possess  intellectual  powers  and  faculties  similar  to 
those  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  only  account  that  can  be  given  of  our  belief  is,  that 

*  [See  hie  Logique,  8d  edit.  Part  I.  lee.  i.  chap.  5.] 
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it  forms  a  necessary  part  of  our  constitution ;  against  which 
metaphysicians  may  easily  argue  so  as  to  perplex  the  judg- 
ment, but  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  divest  ourselves  for  a 
moment,  when  called  on  to  employ  our  reason,  either  in  the 
business  of  life,  or  in  the  pursuits  of  science.  While  we  are 
under  the  influence  of  our  appetites,  passions,  or  affections,  or 
even  of  a  strong  speculative  curiosity,  all  those  difficulties 
which  bewildered  us  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet  vanish  before 
the  essential  principles  of  the  human  frame. 

According  to  the  common  doctrine  of  our  best  philosophers, 
it  is  by  the  evidence  of  consciotisness  we  are  assured  that  we 
ourselves  exist  The  proposition,  however,  when  thus  stated, 
is  not  accurately  true ;  for  our  own  existence  is  not  a  direct  or 
inmiediate  object  of  consciousness,  in  the  strict  and  logical 
meaning  of  that  term.  We  are  conscious  of  sensation,  thought, 
desire,  volition ;  but  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
mind  itself;  nor  would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  it,  (supposing  us  to  be  created  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  intellectual  capacities  that  belong  to  human 
nature,)  if  no  impression  were  ever  to  be  made  on  our  external 
senses.  The  moment  that,  in  consequence  of  such  an  impres- 
sion, a  sensation  is  excited,  we  learn  two  facts  at  once ;  the 
existence  of  the  sensation,  and  our  own  existence  as  sentient 
beings — in  other  words,  the  very  first  exe;:cise  of  consciousness 
necessaiily  implies  a  belief,  not  only  of  the  present  existence  of 
what  is  felt,  but  of  the  present  existence  of  that  which  feels  and 
thinks ;  or  (to  employ  plainer  language)  the  present  existence 
of  that  being  which  I  denote  by  the  words  /  and  myself.  Of 
these  facts,  however,  it  is  the  former  alone  of  which  we  can 
properly  be  said  to  be  conscious,  agreeably  to  the  rigorous 
interpretation  of  the  expression.  The  latter  is  made  known  to 
us  by  a  suggestion  of  the  understanding  conseqtient  on  the 
sensation,  but  so  intimately  connected  mih  it,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  our  belief  of  both  should  be  generally  referred 
to  the  same  origin. 

If  this  distinction  be  just,  the  celebrated  enthymeme  of 
Descartes,  Cogito^  ergo  stm^  does  not  deserve  aU  the  ridicule 
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bestowed  on  it  by  those  writers  who  have  represented  the 
author  as  attempting  to  demonstrate  his  own  existence  by  a 
process  of  reasoning.  To  me  it  seems  more  probable,  that  he 
meant  chiefly  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  a  circum- 
stance which  must  be  allowed  to  be  not  unworthy  of  notice  in 
the  history  of  the  Human  Mind ; — ^the  impossibility  of  our  ever 
having  learned  the  fact  of  our  own  existence,  without  some 
sensation  being  excited  in  the  mind,  to  awaken  the  faculty  of 
thinking.^ 

As  the  belief  of  oxn  present  existence  necessarily  accompanies 
every  act  of  consciousness,  so,  from  a  comparison  of  the  sensa- 
tions and  thoughts  of  which  we  are  now  conscious,  with  those 
of  which  we  recollect  to  have  been  conscious  formerly,  we  are 
impressed  with  an  irresistible  conviction  of  our  personal 
identity.  Notwithstanding  the  strange  difficulties  that  have 
been  raised  upon  the  subject,  I  cannot  conceive  any  convic- 
tion more  complete  than  tiiis,  nor  any  truth  more  intelligible 
to  all,  whose  understandings  have  not  been  perplexed  by  meta- 
physical speculationa  The  objections  founded  on  the  change 
of  substance  in  certain  material  objects  to  which  we  continue 
to  apply  the  same  name,  are  plainly  not  applicable  to  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  identity  of  the  same  person,  or  of  the  same 
thinlring  being ;  inasmuch  as  the  words  someness  and  identity 
are  here  used  in  different  senses.  Of  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  when  applied  to  persons,  I  confess  I  am  not  able  to 
give  a  logical  definition;  but  neither  can  I  define  sensation, 
memory,  volition,  nor  even  existence ;  and  if  any  one  should 
bring  himself  by  this  and  other  scholastic  subtilties  to  con- 
clude, that  he  has  no  interest  in  making  provision  for  to- 
morrow, because  personality  is  not  a  permanent^  hut  a  transient 
thing ^  I  can  think  of  no  argument  to  convince  him  of  his 
error. 

But  although  it  is  by  Consciousness  and  Memory  that  the 

^  After  lookiiig  again  into  the  Medi-  jastifjr.    I  am  etill  of  opinion,  bowever, 

tati(m»  of  Descartes,  I  am  donbtfiil  if  I  that  it  was  the  remark  which  I  have 

have  not  carried  mj  apology  for  him  a  ascribed  to  him,  that  first  led  him  into 

little  farther  than  his  own  words  will  this  train  of  thought 
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samenesss  of  our  being  is  ascertained  to  ourselves,  it  is  by  no 
means  correct  to  say  with  Locke,  that  conacioumesa  constitutes 
personal  identity  ; — a  doctrine  which,  as  Butler  justly  remarki^ 
^^  involves,  as  an  obvious  consequence,  that  a  person  has  not 
existed  a  single  moment,  nor  done  one  action  but  what  he  can 
remember ;  indeed,  none  but  what  he  reflects  upon,"^  "  One 
should  really  think  it  self-evident,**  as  the  same  author  further 
remarks,  ^'  that  consciousness  of  personal  identity  presupposes, 
and  therefore  cannot  constitute,  personal  identity,  any  more 
than  knowledge,  in  any  other  case,  constitutes  those  truths 
which  are  its  own  objects."  The  previous  existence  of  the 
truths  is  manifestly  implied  in  the  very  supposition  of  their 
being  objects  of  knowledge. 

While,  however,  I  assent  completely  to  the  substance  of 
these  acute  and  important  strictures  upon  Locke's  doctrine,  I 
thiok  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  language  of  Butler 
himself  is  far  from  being  unexceptionable.  He  speaks  of  our 
consciousness  of  personal  identity;  whereas  it  must  appear 
evident,  upon  a  moment's  reflection,  even  to  those  who  acquiesce 
in  the  commopi  statement  which  ascribes  imme/liately  to  con- 
sciousness our  belief  of  our  present  eocistence, — ^that  our  belief 
of  our  personal  identity  presupposes,  over  and  above  this 
knowledge,  the  exercise  of  memory,  and  the  idea  of  time. 

The  importance  of  attending  carefully  to  the  distinction 
between  the  phenomena  which  are  the  immediate  oljects  of 
Consciousness,  and  the  concomitant  notions  and  truths  which 
are  suggested  to  our  thoughts  by  these  phenomena,  will  appear 
from  the  considerations  to  be  stated  in  the  next  chapter ;  in 
following  which,  however,  I  must  request  my  readers  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  distinction  becomes  important  merely  from  the 
palpable  refutation  it  affords  of  the  prevailing  theory  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  our  knowledge;  and  not  from  any 
difference  between  the  two  classes  of  truths,  in  point  of 
evidence. 

*  See  the  DiBterkOum  on  JPenonal  IdentUyf  robjoined  to  Butler's  Andtogy. 
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INCONSISTENCY  OF  OUB  CONCLUSIONS  IN  THE  POREGOINa  CHAFTBB 
WITH  loose's  account  OF  THE  OBIGIN  OF  0X7R  KNOWLEDGE. 

It  was  already  observed,  tiiaJk  it  is  from  Consciousness,  or 
rather  from  Beflection,  that  we  derive  all  our  notions  of  the 
faculties  and  operations  of  the  Mind ;  and  that,  in  analyzing 
these^  we  must  lay  our  account  with  arriving,  sooner  or  later, 
at  certain  simple  notions  or  ideas,  which  we  have  no  means  of 
conveying  to  others,  but  by  teaching  those  to  whom  our  reason- 
ings are  addressed,  how  to  direct  their  attention  with  accuracy 
to  what  passes  within  them.  These  mental  phenomena  form 
the  direct  and  appropriate  subjects  of  Consciousness;  and, 
indeed,  the  only  direct  and  appropriate  subjects  of  Conscious- 
nessy  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  that  word. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  this,  that  the 
proper  subjects  of  consciousness  (when  the  phrase  is  thus  un- 
derstood) comprehend  all  the  simple  notions  or  ideas  about 
which  the  science  of  mind  is  conversant ;  far  less  (as  some 
philosophers  have  imagined)  that  they  comprehend  all  the 
elements  into  which  human  knowledge  may,  in  the  last  result, 
be  analyzed.  Not  to  mention  such  notions  as  those  of  Exten- 
sion and  Figure,  (both  of  which  are  inseparable  concomitants  of 
some  of  our  external  perceptions,  and  which  certainly  bear  no 
resemKance  to  anything  of  which  we  are  conscious  within  our- 
selveS))  there  is  a  great  variety  of  others  so  connected  with  our 
different  intellectual  faculties,  that  the  exercise  of  the  faculty 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  condition  indispensably  necessary 
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to  account  for  the  first  origin  of  the  notion.  Thus,  by  a  mind 
destitute  of  the  faculty  of  memory^  neither  the  ideas  of  ^ime, 
nor  of  motion^  nor  of  peraonal  identity^  could  possibly  have 
been  formed;  ideas  which  are  confessedly  among  the  most 
familiar  of  all  those  we  possess,  and  which  cannot  be  traced 
immediately  to  comciouaneaa,  by  any  effort  of  logical  subtilty. 
In  like  manner,  without  the  faculty  of  abdrdction^  we  never 
could  have  formed  the  idea  of  numher,  nor  of  linea^  surfaces^ 
and  solidsj  as  they  are  considered  by  the  mathematician ;  nor 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  us  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  such  words  as  classea  or  assortments,  or,  indeed,  of  any  one 
of  the  grammatical  parts  of  speech,  but  proper  names.  With- 
out the  power  of  reason  or  understanding,  it  is  no  less  evi- 
dent, that  no  comment  could  have  helped  us  to  unriddle  the 
import  of  the  words,  truth,  certainty^  prdbabUity,  th^eniy 
premises,  conclusion  ;  nor  of  any  one  of  those  which  express  the 
various  sorts  of  rdaJLi&n  which  fall  under  our  knowledge.  In 
such  cases,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  exercise  of  a  par- 
ticular faculty  furnishes  the  occasion  on  which  certain  simple 
notions  are,  by  the  laws  of  our  constitution,  presented  to  our 
thoughts ;  nor  does  it  seem  possible  for  us  to  trace  the  origin 
of  a  particular  notion  any  farther,  than  to  ascertain  what  the 
nature  of  the  occojexofti  was,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  intro- 
duced it  to  our  acquaintance. 

The  conclusions  we  thus  form  concerning  the  Origin  of  our 
Knowledge,  constitute  what  may  be  properly  called  the  Firfit 
Chapter  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Mind.  They 
constitute,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  solid  basis  of  a  rational 
Logic ;  of  that  part  of  logic,  more  especially,  which  relates  to 
the  theory  of  Evidence.  In  the  order  of  investigation,  how- 
ever, they  necessarily  ^e9u;>pose  such  analjrsis  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  as  I  have  attempted  in  another  work ; — ^a  considera- 
tion of  which  I  do  not  know  that  any  logical  writer  has  been 
hitherto  aware,  and  to  which  I  must  request  my  readers  carefully 
to  attend,  before  they  pass  a  judgment  on  the  plan  I  have 
followed  in  the  arrangement  of  my  philosophical  speculation& 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  be  well-founded|  they  are  &tal  to  a 
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fundamental  principle  of  Locke's  philosopky^  which  has  been 
assmned  by  most  of  his  successors  as  a  demonstrated  truth ; 
and  which,  under  a  form  somewhat  disguised,  has  served  to 
Hume  as  the  basis  of  all  his  sceptical  theories.  It  appears  to 
me,  that  the  doctrines  of  both  these  eminent  authors,  with 
respect  to  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas,  resolve  into  the  supposition, 
that  consciotisnesa  is  exclusively  the  source  of  all  our  know- 
ledge. Their  language,  indeed,  particularly  that  of  Locke, 
seems  to  imply  the  contrary,  but  that  this  was  really  their 
opinion,  may,  with  certainty,  be  inferred  from  their  own  com- 
ments. My  reason  for  saying  so,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
as  clearly  and  concisely  as  I  can. 

*^  Let  us  suppose,''  says  Locke,  ^^  the  mind  to  be,  as  we  say, 
white  paper,  void  of  all  characters,  without  any  ideas :  How 
comes  ft  to  be  furnished  ?  Whence  comes  it  by  that  vast  store 
which  the  busy  and  boundless  fSwcy  of  man  has  painted  on  it, 
with  an  almost  endless  variety  ?  Whence  has  it  all  the  mate- 
rials of  reason  and  knowledge  ?  To  this  I  answer  in  a  word, 
from  €a^f>erience.  In  thcU  all  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and 
from  ihat  it  ultimately  derives  itself.  Our  observation,  em- 
ployed either  about  external  sensible  objects,  or  about  the 
internal  operations  of  our  minds,  perceived  and  reflected  on  by 
ourselves,  is  that  which  supplies  our  understanding  with  all  the 
materials  for  thinking.  These  two  are  the  fountains  of  know- 
ledge fix>m  whence  all  the  ideas  we  have,  or  can  naturally  have, 
do  spring.   • 

^  First,  our  senses,  conversant  about  particular  sensible  ob- 
jects, do  convey  into  the  mind  several  distinct  perceptions  of 
things,  according  to  those  various  ways  wherein  those  objects 
do  affect  them :  And  thus  we  come  by  those  ideas  we  have  of 
ydhWj  white^  hea^^  cold^  soft,  hard^  biUer,  sipeet^  and  all  those 
which  we  call  sensible  qualities ;  which,  when  I  say  the  senses 
convey  into  the  mind,  I  mean  they,  from  external  objects,  con- 
vey into  the  mind  what  produces  there  those  perceptions. 
This  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have,  depending 
wholly  upon  our  senses,  and  derived  by  them  to  the  under- 
standing, I  call  SENSATION. 
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^^  Secondly,  the  other  fountain  from  which  experience  fur- 
nisheth  the  understanding  with  ideas,  is  the  perception}  of  the 
operations  of  our  ovm  minds  within  t^,  as  it  is  employed  about 
the  ideas  it  has  got;  which  operations,  when  the  soul  comes  to 
reflect  on  and  consider,  do  furnish  the  understanding  with  an- 
other set  of  ideas,  which  could  not  be  had  from  things  without ; 
and  such  are  perception^  thinking^  doubting,  believing^  reason- 
ing,  luiUingy  and  all  the  different  actings  of  our  own  minds, 
which  we,  being  conscious  of,  and  observing  in  ourselves,  do 
from  tiiese  receive  into  our  understandings  as  distinct  ideas,  as 
we  do  from  bodies  affecting  our  senses.  This  source  of  ideas 
every  man  has  wholly  in  himself;  and  though  it  be  not  sense, 
as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet  it  is  very 
like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called  internal  sense. 
But  as  I  call  the  other  sensation,  so  I  call  this  reflection  ; 
the  ideas  it  affords  being  such  only  as  the  mind  gets  by  reflect- 
ing on  its  own  operations  within  itself. — These  two,  I  say,  viz., 
external  material  things,  as  the  objects  of  Sensation,  and  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds  within,  as  the  objects  of  Beflection, 
are  to  me  the  only  originals  from  whence  all  our  ideas  take 
their  beginninga"^ 

^^  When  the  understanding  is  once  stored  with  these  simple 
ideas,  it  has  the  power  to  repeat,  compare,  and  unite  them, 
even  to  an  almost  infinite  variety,  and  so  can  make  at  pleasure 
new  complex  ideas. — But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most 
exalted  wit,  or  enlarged  understanding,  by  any  quickness  or 
variety  of  thoughts,  to  invent  or  frame  one  new  simple  idea  in 
the  mind,  not  taken  in  by  the  ways  before  mentioned ;  nor  can 
any  force  of  the  understanding  destroy  those  that  are  there. 
The  dominion  of  man,  in  this  little  world  of  his  own  under- 
standing, being  much  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  great  world  of 
vii^ible  things,  wherein  his  power,  however  managed  by  art  and 
skill,  reaches  no  farther  than  to  compound  or  divide  the  mate- 
rials that  are  made  to  his  hand,  but  can  do  nothing  towards 

^  For  pereeptum  read  eontdoumeti* 

*  Looko'a  Eiioy,  book  iL  chap,  u  aecta.  2,  8,  fto. 
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the  making  the  least  particle  of  new  matter^  or  destroying  one 
atom  of  what  is  abready  in  being/'^ 

Thus  far  there  seems  to  be  little  reprehensible  in  Locke's 
statement,  as  it  might  be  fairly  interpreted  (notwithstanding 
some  migoarded  expressions)  as  implying  nothing  more  than 
this,  that  the  &st  occasions  on  which  the  mind  is  led  to  exer- 
cise its  varions  faculties,  and  to  acquire  the  simple  notions  which 
form  the  elements  of  all  its  knowledge,  are  furnished  either  by 
impressions  made  on  our  external  senses,  or  by  the  phenomena 
of  sensation  and  thought  of  which  we  are  conscious.  In  this 
sense  of  the  words,  I  have,  in  a  former  work,  not  only  expressed 
my  assent  to  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  but  have  admitted  as  correct 
the  generalization  of  it  adopted  by  most  of  his  present  fol- 
lowers ; — "  that  the  first  occasions  on  which  our  various  facul- 
ties are  exercised,  and  the  elements  of  all  our  knowledge 
acquired,  may  be  traced  ultimately  to  our  intercourse  with  sen- 
sible objects."  This  generalization,  indeed,  is  an  obvious  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  proposition  as  stated  by  Locke ; 
the  mind  being  unquestionably,  in  the  first  instance,  awakened 
to  the  exercise  of  consciousness  and  reflection  by  impression^ 
from  without^ 

The  comments,  however,  which  Locke  has  introduced  on  this 
cardinal  principle  of  his  system,  in  different  parts  of  his  Essay, 
prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  intended  it  to  convey  a  great  deal 
more  than  is  implied  in  the  interpretation  of  it  which  has  just 
been  given ;  and  that,  according  to  the  meaning  he  annexed  to 
his  words,  Sensation  and  Reflection  are  not  merely  affirmed  to 
furnish  the  occasions  which  siiggest  to  the  understanding  the 
various  simple  or  elementary  modifications  of  thought,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  Simple  Ideas ;  but  to  furnish  the  mind 
directly  and  immediately  with  these  ideas,  in  the  obvious  and 
literal  sense  of  the  expression ; — insomuch,  that  there  is  not  a 
simple  idea  in  the  mind  which  is  not  either  the  appropriate 
subject  of  consciousness,  (such  as  the  ideps  which  the  mind 
forms  of  its  own  operations,)  or  a  copy  of  some  quality  perceived 

'  Locke's  JSiK^,  book  ii.  chap.  ii.         *  See  PhUosophy  of  1Kb  Evman  Mind, 
sect  2.  [to],  i.]  chap.  i.  sect.  4. 

VOL.  V.  £ 
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%  our  external  senses.  It  appears  fisirther,  t)iat  Locke  conceived 
these  copieSy  or  images^  to  be  the  immediate  objects  of  thought, 
•all  our  information  about  the  material  world  being  obtained  by 
their  intervention.  And  it  was  for  this  reason  I  before  asserted, 
ihat  his  fundamental  principle  resolves  into  the  supposition, 
that  consciousness  is  eocdusivdy  the  source  of  all  our  knouh 
fledge} 

That  I  may  not  be  mispected  ^of  doing  Locke  any  injustice  on 
ihis  occasion,  I  shall  quote  a  few  passages  in  his  own  words. 

^*  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  how  bodies  produce 
ideas  in  us ;  and  that  is  manifestly  by  impulse^  the  only  way  we 
can  conceive  bodies  to  operate  in." 

^^  If,  then,  external  objects  be  not  united  to  our  minds,  when 
they  produce  ideas  in  it;  and  yet  we  perceive  these  original 
qualities  in  such  of  them  as  singly  fall  under  our  senses,  'tis 
evident  that  some  motion  must  be  thence  continued  by  our 
nerves  or  animal  spirits,  or  by  some  parts  of  our  bodies  to  the 
brain,  or  the  seat  of  sensation,  there  to  produce  in  our  minds 
the  particular  ideas  we  have  of  them.  And  since  the  extension, 
figure,  number,  and  motion  of  bodies  of  an  observable  bigness, 

'  A  remark,  the  same  in  sabstance  dement  de  toat  son  sjBtime." — LeUre 

with  this,  is  made  by  Dr.  Reid  in  the  swrUa  Aveugles. 
conclusion  of  his  Inquiry.    "  When  it  In  another  part  of  the  same  letter 

is  asserted,  that  all  our  notions  are  either  Diderot  expresses  himself  in  the  foUov- 

ideas  ofSensation,  or  ideas  of  Eeflection,  ing  words,  concerning  the  Idealism  of 

the  plain  English  of  this  is,  that  man-  Berkeley: — "  Systdme  extmvagant,  qui 

kind  neither  do  nor  can  think  of  any-  ne  pouToit^  ce  me  semble,  devoir  sa 

thing,  but  of  the  operations  of  their  naissance  qu'&  des  aveugles;  eysi^e 

own  minds."* — Inquiry^  &c.  p.  376,  3d  qui  &  la  honte  de  Tesprit  hnmain  et  de 

edit.     [CoU,  Works,  p.  208,  b.]  la  philosophic,  est  le  plus  difficile  i  ccm- 

[That  4hiB  is  really  the  case,  is  as-  battre,  quoique  le  plus  absurde  de  toiu.'* 

sumed  both  by  CondiUac  and  Diderot  as  If  the  fundamental  principle  ascribed  by 

an  incontrovertible  truth.    "  D^ailleurs,  Diderot  to  Berkeley  be  admitted,  it  will 

remarque  judicieusement  Tauteur   de  be  found,  I  apprehend,  not  merely  diffi- 

PE$$ai  iur  Parigine  des  eonnaissanees  cult,  but  altogether  impossible  to  resist 

humaineSf  [CondiUac,]  soit  que  nous  nous  his  conclusion.] 

^levionsjusqu^aux  cieuz,  soit  que  nous  de-  Interne  places,  Locke  speaks  of  the 

soendions  jusques  dans  les  abjrmes,  nous  ideas  of  material  things  as  being  m  the 

ne  Bortons  jamais  de  nous-mimes,  et  ce  brain ;  but  his  general  mode  of  ezpores- 

n'est  que  notre  propre  pens^e  que  nous  sion  supposes  them  to  be  m  tib  mimd  * 

apercevons:  or,  c*est  li  le  r^sultat  du  and,  consequently,  the  inunediato  olyecta 

premier  Dialogue  de  Berkeley,  et  le  fon-  of  consciousness. 
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may  be  perceived  at  a  distance  by  the  sight,  'tis  evident  some 
singly  imperceptible  bodies  must  come  from  them  to  the  eyes, 
and  thereby  convey  to  the  brain  some  motion  which  produces 
these  ideas  which  we  have  of  them  in  us."^ 

A  few  sentences  after,  Mr.  Locke,  having  previously  stated  the 
distinction  between  the  Primary  and  the  Secondary  Qualities 
of  Matter,  proceeds  thus : — "  Prom  whence  I  think  it  easy  to 
draw  this  observation,  that  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities  of 
bodies  are  reaembiancea  of  them,  and  their  patterns  do  really 
exist  in  the  bodies  themselves ;  but  the  ideas  produced  in  us  by 
these  secondary  qualities  have  no  resemblance  of  them  at  aU.''^ 

What  notion  Mr.  Locke  annexed  to  the  word  resemblance, 
when  applied  to  our  ideas  of  primary  qualities,  may  be  best 
learned  by  the  account  he  gives  of  the  difference  between  them 
and  our  ideas  of  secondary  qualities,  in  the  paragraph  imme- 
diately following.  ^^  Flame  is  'denominated  hot  and  light  ;^ 
snow,  white  and  cold ;  and  manna,  white  and  sweet ;  from  the 
ideas  they  produce  in  us :  which  qualities  are  conmionly  thought 
to  be  the  same  in  those  bodies  that  those  ideas  are  in  us,  the 
one  the  perfect  resemblance  of  (he  other,  as  they  are  in  a  mirror; 
and  it  would  by  most  men  be  judged  very  extravagant,  if  one 
should  say  otherwise." 

"  I  pretend  not,"  says  the  same  author  in  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter, "  to  teach,  but  to  inquire ;  and  therefore  cannot  but  confess 
here  again,  that  external  and  internal  sensation  are  the  only 
passages  that  I  can  find  of  knowledge  to  the  understanding. 
These  alone,  as  far  as  J  can  discover,  are  the  windows  by  which 
light  is  let  into  this  dark  room.  For  methinks  the  under- 
standing is  not  much  unlike  a  closet,  wholly  shut  from  light, 
with  only  some  little  openings  left,  to  let  in  external  visible 
resemblances,  or  ideas  of  things  without  Would  the  pictures 
coming  into  a  dark  room  but  stay  there,  and  lie  so  orderly  as  to 
be  found  upon  occasion,  it  would  very  much  resemble  the  un- 

^  Lockers  Ei$ay,  book  li.  chapi  viii.  ditj,  Extension,  Figure,  Motion  or  Hetty 

sects.  11  and  12.  and  Number. 

*  Sect.  15.   The  instances  mentioned         *  For  light  read  humiwu$* 
hj  Locke  of  primary  qualities  are,  SoU- 
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derstonding  of  a  man,  in  reference  to  all  objects  of  sight,  and 
the  ideas  of  them/'^ 

I  have  been  indnced  to  multiply  these  quotations,  as  some 
writers  have  alleged  that  an  undue  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  unguarded  use  which  Locke  has  made  in  them  of  the 
word  resemblance;  which,  it  has  been  asserted,  he  could  not 
possibly  mean  to  be  understood  in  its  literal  sense.^  On  this 
point  I  nyist  leave  my  readers  to  judge  from  his  own  language, 
only  remarking,  that  if  this  language  be  considered  as  at  all 
metaphorical  or  figurative,  the  most  important  inferences, 
drawn  both  by  himself  and  his  successors,  from  his  celebrated 
theory  concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  amount  to  nothing 
better  than  a  play  upon  words. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  Locke  did  not  believe  that  our  ideas  of  primary  qualities 
are  really  resemblances  or  copies  of  these  qualities,  when  we 
know  for  certain  that,  till  our  own  times,  this  has  been  the 
universal  doctrine  of  the  schools,  from  Aristotle  downwarda 
Even  Leibuitz  himself,  while  he  rejected  the  supposition  of 
these  ideas  coming  into  the  mind  from  without,  expresses  no 
doubt  of  their  resemblance  to  the  archetypes  which  they  enable 
us  to  think  of.  The  soul  he  considered  as  a  living  mirror  of 
the  universe,  possessing  within  itself  confused  or  imperfect 
ideas  of  all  the  modifications  of  things  external,  whether  pre- 
sent, past,  or  to  come ;  that  is  to  say,  he  retained  that  part  of 
the  scholastic  doctrine  which  is  the  most -palpably  absurd  and 
unintelligible — the  supposition,  that  we  can  think  of  nothing, 
unless  either  the  original  or  the  copy  be  actually  in  the  mind^ 
and  the  immediate  subject  of  consciousnesa  All  these  philo- 
sophers have  been  misled  by  a  vain  anxiety  to  explain  the 
incomprehensible  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  which*  we  are 
conscious,  in  the  simple  acts  of  thinking,  perceiving,  and 
knowing ;  and  they  all  seem  to  have  imagined  that  they  had 
advanced  a  certain  length  in  solving  these  problems,  when 
they  conjectured,  that  in  every  act  of  thought  there  exists  some 

^  Locke,  book  ii.  chap.  xi.  sect.  17. 

r*  See  PrieBtiey's  ExcmiinaHon  oflUid^  &c.  p.  28,  et  teq. 
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image  or  idea  in  the  nmid,  distinct  from  the  mind  itself,  by 
the  intermediation  of  which  its  intercourse  is  carried  on  with 
things  remote  or  absent  The  chief  difference  among  their 
STstems  has  turned  on  this,  that  whereas  many  have  supposed 
the  mind  to  have  been  originally  provided  with  a  certain  por- 
tion of  its  destined  furniture,  independently  of  any  intercourse 
with  the  material  world ;  the  prevailing  opinion,  since  Locke's 
time,  has  been,  that  all  our  simple  ideas,  excepting  those  which 
the  power  of  Beflection  collects  from  the  phenomena  of  thought, 
are  images  or  representations  of  certain  external  archetypes 
with  which  our  different  organs  of  sense  are  conversant,  and 
that  out  of  these  materials,  thus  treasured  up  in  the  repository 
of  the  understanding,  all  the  possible  objects  of  human  know- 
ledge are  manufectured.  "  What  inconsistency !"  might  Vol- 
tcure  well  exclaim  ;  '^  we  know  not  how  the  earth  produces  a 
blade  of  grass,  or  how  the  bones  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  who 
is  with  ckiU;  and  yet  we  would  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
understand  the  nature  and  generation  of  our  ideaa**^ 

It  is^  however,  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  consequence 
to  ascertain  what  were  the  notions  which  Locke  himself  an- 
nexed to  his  words,  if  it  shall  appear  clearly,  that  the  inter- 
pretation which  I  have  put  upon  them  coincides  exactly  with 
the  meaning  annexed  to  them  by  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  successors.  How  far  this  is  the  case,  my  readers  will  be 
enabled  to  judge  by  the  remarks  which  I  am  to  state  in  the 
next  chapter.^ 

*  "  8elon  Leibnitz,  P&me  est  une  con-  comment    la   terre   prodnit   nn   brin 

centration,  nn  miroir  vivant  de  toot  d'herbe,  comment  nne  femme  fiEut  un 

I'uniTen,  qui  a  en  soi  toutes  lea  id^es  enfant,  et  on  croit  sayoir  comment  nous 

confoses  de  tontes  lerf  modifications  de  faasons  des  id^.** — Bee  the  chapter  in 

ce  monde  pr^sentes,  pass^,  et  futures,"  *  Voltaire's  Account  of  NewUm*s  Disco- 

&c.  &C.  veries,  entitled  De  VAme  et  dea  IdSei. 

"  Chose  Strange,  nous  ne  sayons  pas  'See  Note  C. 
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CHAPTER   IIL 

INFLUENCE  OP  LOCKB'S  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  ORIGIN  OP  OUR  KNOW- 
LEDGE ON  SPECULATIONS  OP  VARIOUS  EMINENT  WRITERS  SINCE 
HIS  TIME^  MORE  PARTICULARLY  ON  THOSE  OP  BERKELEY  AND 
OP  HUME. 

**  We  are  percipient  of  nothing,"  says  Bishop  Berkeley,  "  but 
of  our  own  perceptions  and  ideas." — "  It  is  evident  to  any  one 
who  takes  a  survey  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  that 
they  are  either  ideas  actually  imprinted  on  the  senses,^  or  else 
such  as  are  perceived  by  attending  to  the  passions  and  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  ;^  or,  lastly,  ideas  formed  by  help  of  memory 
and  imagination,  either  compounding,  dividing,  or  barely  repre- 
senting those  originally  perceived  in  the  foresaid  ways.** — 
"Light  and  colours,"  he  elsewhere  observes,  "heat  and  cold, 
extension  and  figure ;  in  a  word,  the  things  we  see  and  feel, 
what  are  they,  but  so  many  sensations,  notions,  ideas,  or  im- 
pressions on  the  senses ;  and  is  it  possible  to  separate,  even  in 
thought,  any  of  these  from  perception  ?  For  my  own  part,  I 
might  as  easily  divide  a  thing  from  itself."* 

No  form  of  words  could  shew  more  plainly,  that,  according 
to  Berkeley's  construction  of  Locke's  language,  his  account  of 
the  origin  of  our  ideas  was  conceived  to  involve,  as  an  obvious 
corollary,  "  that  all  the  immediate  objects  of  human  know- 

^  Ideas  of  Sensation.  *  Ideas  of  Reflection. 

*  Prtne^Zes  of  Human  Knowledge,  *  Prindplei  of  JItman  ^owUd^e^ 
aect  i.  aect  6. 
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ledge  exa^  in  the  mind  itself^  and  fall  under  the  direct  cogniz- 
^yst'^i  conscioasness,  as  much  as  our  sensations  of  heat  and 
cold,  or  of  pleasure  and  pain.*' 

Mr.  Hume's  great  principle  with  respect  to  the  origin-  of  our 
ideas,  which  (as  I  before  hinted)  is  only  that  of  Locke  under  a 
new  form,  asserts  the  same-  doctrine  with  greater  conciseness, 
but  in  a  manner  still  less  liable  to  misinterpretationi 

"  All  our  iieas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our  impressions  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  anything 
which  we  have  not  antecedently  ^K,^  either  by  our  external  or 
our  internal  senses."^  Mr.  Hume  teUs  us  elsewhere,  that  "no- 
thing can  be  present  to  (he  mind  but  an^  image  or  perception. 
The  senses  are  only  the  inlets  through  which  these  images  are 
conveyed,  without  being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  inter- 
course between  the  mind  and  the  object''^ 

That  both  of  these  very  acute  writers,  too,  understood,  in  its 
literal  sense,  the  word  resemblance^  as  employed  by  Locke,  to 
express  the  conformity  betweeni  our  ideas  of  primary  qualities 
and  their  supposed  archetypes,  is  demonstrated  by  the  stress 
which  they  have  laid  on  this  very  word,  in  their  celebrated 
argument  against  the  existence  of  the  material  world.  This 
argument  (iuwhichi  Hume  entirely  acquiesces)  is  thus  stated 
by  Berkeley : — 

"  As  for  our  senses,  by  them  we  have  the  knowledge  only  of 
our  sensations,  ideas,  or  those  things  that  are  immediately  per^ 
ceived  by  sense,  call  thein  what  you  will ;  but  they  do  not  in- 
form us  that  things  exist  without  a  mind,  or  unperceived ; — 
like  to  ffiose  which  are  perceived"^  On  the  contrary,  "as 
there  can  be  no  notion  or  thought  but  in  a  thinking  being,  so 
there  can  be  no  sensation  but  in  a  sentient  being ;  it  is  the  act 
or  feeling  of  a  sentient  being ;  its  very  essence  consists  in  being 
felt    Nothing  can  resemble  a  sensation,  but  a  lumilar  sensation 

>  The  word  feeUng,  whether  nsed         *  Of ihe  Idea  of  Necessary  Connexion^ 
here    HteraUy    or    figaratiyely,    can,      part  i. 

it  is  eTident,  he  applied  only  to  what         *  Heeay  an  the  Academieal  or  Seep' 
18  the  immediate  salgect  of  conBcioao-      HceH  PhUospphy. 

<  Prin.  of  Human  Knowledge,  i  18. 
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in  the  same,  or  in  some  other  mind.    To  think  that  an)  -^pg^ 

in  a  thing  inanimate  can  resemble  a  sensation  is  absurd,  ^t>^^^p 
contradiction  in  terms."  "  ^ 

It  has  been  abready  observed,  how  inconsistent  this  account 
of  the  origin  of.  our  ideas,  fts  given  by  Locke,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume,  is  with  some  conclusions  to  which  we  were  led,  in  a 
former  part  of  this  discussion ;— K)ur  conclusions,  for  example, 
with  respect  to  the  origin  of  our  notions  conbemiDg  our  own 
existence,  and  our  pers&ncd  identity.  Neither  of  these  notions 
are  derived  immediately  from  consciousness ;  nor  are  they  copies 
of  anything  of  which  the  human  mind  cot^  ever  have  been 
conscious ;  and  accordii^ly  Mr.  Hume,  true  to  his  principles, 
rejects  the  belief^  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the  material 
world,  but  of  the  human  mind  itself,  and  of  everything  else  bat 
impressions  and  ideas.  The  force  of  his  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  of  that  alleged  by  Berkeley,  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  matter^  (both  of  which  I  consider  as  demonstra- 
tively deduced  from  Locke's  Theory,)  I  propose  to  examine 
afterwards  in  a  separate  Essay.  At  present,  I  only  wish  to 
infer  from  what  has  been  stated,  that,  according  to  the  most 
probable  interpretation  of  Locke's  own  meaning,  and  according 
to  the  UTiqtx^ioruMe  interpretation  given  to  his  words  by  Ber- 
keley and  Hume,  his  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  amounts 
to  this,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  which  we  do 
not  either  learn  from  consciousness,  at  the  present  moment,  or 
which  is  not  treasured  up  in  our  minds,  as  a  copy  of  what  we 
were  conscious  of  on  some  former  occasion. 

The  constant  reference  which  is  made,  in  these  times,  by 
philosophers  of  every  description,  to  Sensation  cmd  Reflection^ 
as  the  sources  of  all  our  knowledge ;  and  the  variety  of  accep- 
tations in  which  this  language  may  be  understood,  renders  it  a 
matter  of  essential  importance,  in  the  examination  of  any  par- 
ticular system,  that  it  should  be  distinctly  ascertained,  not  only 
in  what  precise  sense  the  author  has  adopted  this  very  indefi- 
nite and  ambiguous  principle,  but  whether  he  has  adhered 
uniformly  to  the  same  interpretation  of  it,  in  the  course  of  his 
reasonings.    Li  om  sense  of  the  proposition,  (that,  I  mean,  in 
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^^  which  it  stands  opposed  to  the  Innate  Ideas  of  Descartes,)  I 
A^   have  ahreadj  said,,  that  it  appears  to  myself  to  express  a  troth 
of  high  importance  in  the  science  of  mind ;  and  it  has  probably 
been  in  this  obvious  and  unsuspicious  acceptation,  that  it  has 
^  I    been  so  readily  and  so  generally  assented  to  by  modern  philoso- 
'  I    pher&    The  great  misfortune  has  been,  that  most  of  these,  after 
""      having  adopted  the  proposition  in  its  most  unexceptionable 
^' .    form,  have,  in  the  subsequent  study  of  the  applications  made  of 
"^      it  by  Locke,  unconsciously  imbibed,  as  an  essential  part  of  it,  a 
ficholastic  prejudice  with  which  it  happened  to  be  blended  in  his 
.     imagination,  and  which,  since  his  time,  has  contributed,  more 
than  any  other  error,  to  mislead  the  inquiries  of  his  successors. 
In  order  to  illustrate  a  little  further  this  very  abstract  sub-  . 
'     ject,  I  shall  add  to  the  quotations  already  produced,  two  short 
'"'      extracts  from  Dr.  Hutcheson,  an  author  by  no  means  blind  to 
Locke's  defects,  but  who  evidently  acquiesced  implicitly  in  his 
1     account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  according  to  the  most  Excep- 
tionable interpretation  of  which  it  admits. 

'^  All  the  ideas,  or  the  materials  of  our  reasoning  and  judg- 
ing, are  received  by  some  immediate  powers  of  perception, 
internal  or  external,  which  we  may  call  8ense&  Beasoning  or 
intellect  seems  to  raise  no  new  species  of  ideas,  but  to  discover 
or  discern  the  relations  of  those  received." — Of  the  full  import 
of  this  proposition  in  the  writer's  own  mind,  he  has  put  it  in 
our  power  to  judge,  by  a  passage  in  another  of  his  publications, 
where  he  has  remarked  with  singular  acuteness,  that  ^^  Exten- 
sion, Figure,  Motion,  and  Best,  seem  to  be  more  properly  ideas 
accompanying  the  sensations  of  sight  and  touch,  than  the  sen- 
sations of  either  of  those  senses."'^  The  exception  made  by 
Hutcheson  with  respect  to  the  particular  ideas  here  enumerated, 
aflfords  a  satisfactory  comment  on  the  meaning  which  he  an- 
nexed to  Locke's  principle,  ia  its  general  applications.  From 
the  cautious  and  doubtful  manner  in  which  it  is  stated,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  regarded  this  exception  as  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  solitary. 

*  [On  (he  PagnonSj  sect.  1,  art.  7.  See  also  his  /Synopais  JfetaphysiecCf  Pars  IL 
cap.  I  sect  Z.—Ed.] 
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The  peculicgrity  which  Hatcheson  had  the  merit  of  first  re- 
marking, with  respect  to  our  ideas  of  Extension,  Figure,  and 
Motion,  might,  one  should  have  thought,  have  led  him  to  con- 
jecture  that  Locke's  principle,  when  applied  to  some  of  the 
other  objects  of  our  knowledge,  would  perhaps  require  an 
analogous  latitude  of  construction.  But  no  hint  of  such  a  sus- 
picion occurs,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  in  any  part  of  his  writings ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  at  all  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  criticism  on  which  he  had  stumbled.  The  fact  is,  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  shew  in  another  Essay,  he  had  antici- 
pated the  very  instances  which  were  afterwards  appealed  to  by 
Eeid,  as  furnishing  an  eocperimentvm  cruets^  in  support  of  his 
own  reasonings  against  the  ideal  theory. 

The  clause,  however,  in  these  extracts  which  bears  jnost 
directly  on  our  present  subject,  is  Dr.  Hutcheson's  assertion,  (in 
exact  conformity  to  Locke's  doctrine,)  'Hhatall  the  ideas  or 
materials  of  our  reasoning  are  received  by  certain  senses^  in- 
ternal or  external;  and  that  reasoning  or  intellect  raises  no 
new  species  of  ideas,  but  only  discerns  the  relations  of  those 
received." 

To  this  assertion  various  conclusions,  which  we  have  been 
led  to  in  a  former  part  of  this  chapter,  present  unsurmountable 
objections;  those  conclusions,  more  especially,  which  regard 
the  simple  ideas  implied  or  involved  in  certain  intuitive  judg- 
ments of  the  mind.  Thus,  it  is  surely  an  intuitive  truth,  that 
the  sensations  of  which  I  am  now  conscious,  and  all  those  of 
which  I  retain  any  remembrance,  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
being,  which  I  call  myself.  Here  is  an  intuitive  judgment, 
involving  the  simple  idea  of  personal  identity.  In  like  manner 
the  changes  of  which  I  am  conscious  in  the  state  of  my  own 
mind,  and  those  which  I  perceive  in  the  external  universe,  im- 
press me  with  a  conviction  that  soiAe  cause  must  have  operated 
to  produce  them.  Here  is  an  intuitive  judgment,  involving 
the  simple  idea  of  catisoition.  To  these  and  other  instances  of 
the  same  kind,  may  be  added  our  ideas  of  time  ;  of  numher  ; 
of  tru£h  ;  of  certainty  ;  of  probability  ; — ^all  of  which,  whDe 
they  are  manifestly  peculiar  to  a  rational  mind,  necessarDy 
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arise  in  the  human  understandmg,  when  employed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  different  faculties.  To  say,  therefore,  with  Cud- 
worth,  and  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  that  reason,  or  the 
understanding,  is  a  source  of  new  ideas,  is  not  so  exceptionable 
a  mode  of  speaking,  as  it  may  appear  to  be,  at  first  sight,  to 
those  whose  reading  has  not  extended  beyond  Locke's  Eascof. 
According  to  the  system  there  taught,  sense  furnishes  our 
ideas,  and  reason  perceives  their  agreements  or  disagreements. 
Bat  the  fact  is,  that  what  Locke  calls  agreements  and  dis- 
agreements are,  in  many  instances,  simple  ideas  of  which  no 
analysis  can  be  given ;  and  of  which  the  origin  must  therefore 
be  referred  to  reason,  according  to  Locke's  own  doctrine.^ 

These  observations  seem  to  go  far  to  justify  the  remark  long 
ago  made  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Harris,  that 
"though  sensible  objects  may  be  the  destined  m^ium  to 
awaken  the  dormant  energies  of  the  understanding,  yet  are  the 
energies  themselves  no  more  contained  in  sense^  than  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  cannon  in  the  spark  that  gave  it  fire."^ 

The  illustration  which  Cudworth  had  given,  almost  a  cen- 
tniy  before,  in  his  simple  and  unadorned  language  of  the  same 
important  truth,  while  it  is  correctly  and  profoundly  philoso- 
phical, exhibits  a  view  so  happily  imagined  of  the  character- 
istical  endowments  or  capacities  of  the  human  intellect,  con- 
sidered in  contrast  with  the  subordinate  ministry  of  the  senses, 
as  to  rival  in  its  effect  the  sublime  impressions  of  poetical 
description.  "  The  mind  perceives,  by  occasion  of  outward 
objects,  as  much  more  than  is  represented  to  it  by  sense,  as 
a  learned  man  does  in  the  best  written  book,  than  an  illiter- 
ate person  or  brute.  To  the  eyes  of  both  the  same  characters 
will  appear ;  but  the  learned  man,  in  those  characters,  will  see 
heaven,  earth,  sun,  and  stars;  read  profound  theorems  of 
philosophy  or  geometry ;  letei  a  great  deal  of  new  knowledge 
from  them,  and  admire  the  vnsdom  of  the  composer ;  while  to 


'  The  same  observation  is  made  by  Dr.  Price  in  bis  Beview  of  the  hrinapal 
Quegtiont  and  DifficuUiea  in  Iforak,  p.  49, 2d  edit. 
'  Hermu,  book  iii.  chap.  iv. 
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the  other  nothing  appears  but  black  strokes  drawn  on  white 
paper."^ 

In  the  works  of  Leibnitz  various  passages  occur^  extremely 
similar  in  their  spirit  to  those  which  have  just  been  quoted. 
One  of  these  I  select^  in  preference  to  the  rest,  because  it  shews 
how  early  and  how  clearly  he  perceived  that  very  vuLierable 
point  of  Locke's  philosophy,  against  which  the  foregoing  reason- 
ings have  been  directed. 

^'  In  Locke's  Essay ^  there  are  some  particulars  not  unsuccess- 
f uUy  expounded ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  has  wandered  widely 
from  his  object ;  nor  has  he  formed  a  just  notion  of  the  nature 
of  truth  and  of  the  Tvuman  mind.  He  seems,  too^  not  to  have 
been  sufficiently  aware,  that  the  ideas  of  existence,  of  personal 
identify,  of  truth,  besides  many  others,  may  be  said  (in  one 
sense)  to  be  inncde  in  the  mind ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  neces- 
sarily unfolded  by  the  exercise  of  its  faculties.  In  other  words, 
when  we  affirm  tiiat  (here  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which  was 
not  previoudy  in  the  senses^  we  must  be  always  understood  to 
except  t?ie  intelleotuai  potoers  themselves^  and  the  simple  ideas 
which  are  necessarily  implied  in  our  intellectual  operationa"* 

In  quoting  these  strictures  upon  Locke,  I  would  not  be  un- 
derstood to  approve  of  the  use  which  Leibnitz  has  here  made 
of  the  word  inncde  ;  as  I  think  it  liable,  in  some  degree,  to  tlie 
same  objections  which  apply  to  the  innate  ideas  of  Descartes. 

In  both  authors,  this  form  of  expression  seems  to  imply,  not 
only  that  ideas  have  an  existence  distinct  from  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  but  that  some  ideas  at  kasty  form  part  of  the  original 
fwmiture  of  the  mind ;  presenting  to  it  treasures  of  knowledge, 
which  it  has  only  to  exmmine  by  abstracted  meditation,  in  order 

^  TretOist  of  Immutdble  Morality ^  aberravit  a  janua,  nee  nataram  mentis 
book  iv.  cbap.  ii.  yeritatisqne  intellexit.    Idem  non  i 


*  As,  in  the  aboye  paragraph,  I  have      animadvertit  ideas  Entb,  Subetantiie, 
depavted  a  little  from  Leibnitz's  Ian-      Unius  et  Ejasdem,  Yeri,  Boni,  aliasqne 


gnage,  in  order  to  render  his  meaning  multas  menti  nostne  ideo  uinotot  < 

somewhat  more  obvious  to  my  readers,  quia  ipsa  innata  est  sibi,  et  in  se  ip8& 

I  think  it  proper  to  snly'oin  the  words  hsec  omnia  deprehendit.    Nempe,  niHl 

of  the  original.  est  in  intellectn,  quod  non  frierit  in 

"In  Locldo  suntqusedamparticularia  sensu,  nin  ipis  mteUedua" — Tom.  ▼. 

non  male  exposita,  sed  in  summft  longe  p.  355.    (Edit.  Datens.) 
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to  arrive  at  the  most  sublime  traihs.  The  same  remark  may 
be  extended  to  certain  doctrines,  which  Mr.  Harris  has  con- 
nected with  a  passage  ah*ead7  quoted  firom  his  Hermes;  and 
also  to  the  speculations  of  Br.  Price  concerning  the  origin  of 
our  ideas,  in  his  Beinew  of  the  Principal  Qtiestions  and 
DiJtcuMea  in  Morals.  Of  the  limited  functions  of  Sense,  these 
two  very  candid  and  profound  inquirers  were  fully  aware ;  but, 
like  the  other  writers,  they  have  blended,  with  their  statement 
of  fhiB  important  fact,  hypothetical  expressions  and  notions, 
calculated  to  impose  on  an  unreflecting  reader,  by  a  specious 
explanation  of  a  mystery,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the- 
human  faculties.^  The  supposition  in  which  all  these  different 
philosophers  seem  to  have  agreed,  of  the  existence  of  latent 
ideas  in  the  mind,  previous  to  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  (a 
Buppoffltion  bordering  nearly  on  the  old  Platonic  scheme  of  the 
soul's  reminiscence,)  cannot  be  guarded  against  with  too  great 
caution;  but,  as  to  the  arguments  in  the  Essay  of  Human 
Understanding^  which  have  exposed  the  phrase  innate  ideas  to 
the  ridicule  of  Locke's  followers,  I  must  own,  that  they  have 
very  little  weight  ynth.  me,  when  I  recollect  that  Locke  himself, 
no  less  than  Descartes,  gave  his  express  sanction  to  the  Ideal 
Theory.  If  that  theory  be  rejected,  and  the  word  idea  be 
understood  as  exactly  synonymous  with  thought  or  notion,  the 
phrase  innate  ideas  becomes  much  less  exceptioDable ;  imply- 
ing nothing  more  (though  perhaps  not  in  the  plainest  lan- 
guage) than  the  following  propositions,  which  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  prove : — "  That  there  are  many  of  our  most 
familiar  notions  (altogether  unsusceptible  of  analysis)  which 
relate  to  things  bearing  no  resemblance  either  to  any  of  the 
sensible  qualities  of  matter,  or  to  any  mental  operation  which 
is  the  direct  object  of  consciousness ;  which  notions,  therefore, 
(although  the  senses  may  furnish  the  first  occasions  on  which 

>  What  I  mean,  in  ilaa  instance,  by  spective  anthora,  withoat  any  attempt  to 
a  mixture  of  fact  and  of  hypotheflis,  will  keep  their  absurdity  oat  of  view  (accord- 
be  still  more  clearly  illnstrated  by  two  ing  to  the  practice  of  their  modem  dis- 
qnotations  from  Mr.  Harris's  notes,  dples)  by  a  form  of  words,  in  which  they 
which  have  the  merit  of  stating  fiurly  are  x>nly  obscurdy  hinted  to  the  fancy. 
and  explicitly  the  theories  of  their  re-  For  these  quotations,  see  Note  D. 
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they  occur  to  the  understanding,)  can  neither  be  referred  to 
Sensation  nor  to  Beflection,  as  theii  fountcUne  or  sources^  in  the 
acceptation  in  which  these  words  are  employed  by  Locke*^ 

The  period  at  which  these  thoughts  first  arise  in  the  mind  is 
a  matter  of  little  consequence,  provided  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
a  law  of  our  constitution  that  they  do  arise,  whenever  the 
proper  occasions  are  presented.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
with  respect  to  what  Locke  calls  innate  practical  principles; 
and  also  with  respect  to- what  other  writers  have  called  innate 
affections  of  human  nature.  The  existence  X)f  both  of  these 
some  have  affirmed,  and  others  denied,  without  any  suspicion 
that  the  controversy  between  them,  turned  on  little  more  than 
the  meaning  of  a  word. 


^  [Elem.  Yol.  i.  chap.  i.  sect.  4.] 
— D*Alembert'8  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion, although  not  unifonnlj  main- 
tained through  all  his  philosophical 
speculations,  appears  to  have  coincided 
nearly  with  mine,  when  he  wrote  the 
following  sentence : —  * 

"  Les  idiea  inies  sont  une  chim^re 
que  ^experience  rSprouve;  mais  la 
maniire  dont  nous  acquSrons  des  sen- 
sations et  des  idees  r^fl^chies,  quoique 
prouT^es  par  la  mime  experience,  n'est 
pas  moins  incomprehensible." — EUm, 
de  Philo8,  Article  MStaphysi^^,  [MS- 
lange$f  torn.  iy.  p.  63.] 


From  Yarious  other  passages  of 
D'Alembert's  writings,  it  might  be 
easily  shown,  that  by  the  manner  of 
acquiring  eeneatunUf  he  here  -means, 
the  manner  tn  which  we  acquire  our 
knowledge  of  the  primary  quaUHes  of 
matter;  and  that  the  incomprehenei- 
JnUty  he  alludes  to,  refers  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  conceiYing  how  sensationa, 
which  are  the  proper  subjects  of  eon- 
edousnesst  should  suggest  the  knowledge 
of  external  things,  to  which  they  bear 
no  res&nUance. — [e.g.,  Milangee,  torn. 
iY.  pp.  48,  67,  60,  &c.  &c.— ^.] 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED.^ 


Mr.  Locke's  quibbles,  founded  on  the  word  irmcUey  were 
eaxly  remarked  by  Lord  Shaftesbury.  "  Innate  is  a  word  he 
poorly  plays  upon ;  the  right  word,  though  less  used,  is  con- 
natural. For  what  has  birth,  or  progress  of  the  foetus  out  of 
the  womb,  to  do  in  this  case  ?  The  question  is  not  about  the 
time  the  ideas  entered,  or  the  moment  that  one  body  came  out 
of  the  other ;  but  whether  the  constitution  of  man  be  such, 


^  If  any  of  my  readers  should  think, 
that,  in  this  section,  I  make  too  wide 
and  too  abrupt  a  transition  from  the 
question  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge,  to  tiiat  which  relates  to  the 
moral  constitution  of  human  nature,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  remind  them  that,  in 
doing  so,  I  am  only  following  Mr. 
Lockers  arrangement  in  his  elaborate 
argument  against  innate  ideas.  The 
indefinite  oae  which  he  there  makes  of 
the  word  idea,  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
confusion  which  runs  through  that  dis- 
CQssion.  It  is  justly  observed  by  Mr. 
Home,  that  "  he  employs  it  in  a  very 
loose  sense,  as  standing  for  any  of  our 
perceptions,  our  sensations  and  passions, 
as  well  as  thoughts."  "  Now,  in  this 
sense,**  oontinnes  Mr. Home,  "I  should 
desire  to  know  what  can  be  meant  by 
asserting  that  self-love,  or  resentment  of 
uuuries,  or  the  passion  of  love  between 
the  sexes,  is  not  innate  ?'*    The  follow- 


ing passage,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
same  note,  bears  a  close  resemblance  in 
its  spirit  to  that  quoted  in  the  text  from 
Lord  Shaftesbury. 

"  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  terms 
employed  by  those  who  denied  innate 
ideaSf  were  not  chosen  with  such  cau- 
tion, nor  so  exactly  defined,  as  to  pre- 
vent all  mistakes  about  their  doctrine. 
For  what  is  meant  by  innate  f  If  in- 
nate be  equivalent  to  natural,  then  all 
the  perceptions  and  ideas  of  the  mind 
must  be  allowed  to  be  innate  or  natural, 
in  whatever  sense  we  take  the  latter 
word,  whether  in  opposition  to  uncom- 
mon, artificial,  or  miraculous.  If  by 
innate  be  meant  contemporary  to  our 
birth,  the  dispute  seems  to  be  frivolous ; 
nor  is-  it  worth  while  to  inquire  at  what 
time  thinking  begins,  whether  before  or 
after  our  birth." — Hume's  EsioyB,  vol. 
ii.  Note  A. 
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that  being  adult  or  grown  up^  at  such  or  such  a  time,  sooner  or 
later  (no  matter  when)  certain  ideas  will  not  infallibly,  in- 
evitably, necessarily  spring  up  in  hinL*^ 

It  has  often  struck  me  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  after 
what  Locke  has  written  with  so  much  zeal  against  innate  pritir 
cipleSy  both  speculative  and  practical^  that  his  own  opinion  upon 
tUs  subject,  as  distinctly  stated  by  himself  in  other  parts  of  his 
works,  does  not  seem  to  have  been,  at  bottom,  so  very  diflFerent 
from  Lord  Shaftesbury's,  as  either  of  these  eminent  writers 
imagined.  All  that  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  most  per- 
nicious in  the  first  book  of  his  Essay,  is  completely  disavowed 
and  done  away  by  the  following  very  explicit  declaration : — 

^^  He  that  hath  the  idea  of  an  intelligent,  but  frail  and  weak 
being,  made  by  and  depending  on  another  who  is  omnipotent, 
perfectly  wise  and  good,  will  as  certainly  know,  that  man  is  to 
honour,  fear,  and  obey  God,  as  that  the  sun  shines  when  he 
sees  it.  For  he  hath  but  the  idea  of  two  l^uch  beings  in  his 
mind,  and  will  turn  his  thoughts  that  way  and  consider  them, 
he  will  as  certainly  find,  that  the  inferior,  finite,  and  dependent, 
is  under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  supreme  and  infinite,  as  he 
is  certain  to  find  that  three,  four^  and  seven,  are  less  than 
jifleen,  if  he  will  consider  and  compute  those  numbers ;  nor 
can  he  be  surer  in  a  clear  morning  that  the  sun  is  risen,  if  be 
will  but  open  his  eyes,  and  turn  them  that  way.  But  yet  these 
truths  being  never  so  certain,  never  so  clear,  he  may  be 
ignorant  of  either  or  all  of  them,  who  will  never  take  the  pains 
to  employ  his  faculties  as  he  should  to  inform  himself  about 
theuL^^ 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  better  illustration, than  this  of 
the  truth  of  Locke's  observation,  that  most  of  the  controversies 
among  philosophers  are  merely  verbal  The  advantage,  in 
point  of  unequivocal  expression,  is  surely,  in  the  present  in- 

^  I  liaye  rabstitated,  in  this  quota-  tion  which  he  wished  to  make  of  it,  in 

tion,  the  phrase  certain  ideatt  instead  of  the  tract  from  which  this  qnotation  is 

Shaftesbory's   example — the   %dea$   of  borrowed. — See  Letters  to  a  Student  at 

order,   admnistraJtion,   and  a  Ood;  the  Vmverniy,  letter  viii. 

with  the  view  of  separating  his  genera}  '  Locke's  Essay,  book  iv.  chap,  xiii* 

observation  from  the  particular  applica-  sect.  3. 
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stance^  not  on  his  side;  but,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
scope  of  his  argument,  and  still  more,  of  the  absurd  fables 
which  he  has  quoted  in  its  support,  the  foregoing  passage  is 
sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that  he  did  not  himself  interpret  (as 
many  of  his  adversaries,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  some  of  his 
admirers  have  done)  his  reasonings  against  innate  ideas,  as 
leading  to  any  conclusion  inconsistent  with  the  certainty  of 
human  knowledge,  or  with  the  reality  and  immutability  of 
moral  distinctions. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  collateral  topic  at  greater  length  than 
I  would  otherwise  have  done,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the 
application  which  has  been  made,  since  Locke's  time,  of  the 
principles  which  I  have  been  controverting  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  to  the  establishment  of  a  doctrine  subversive  of  all  our 
reasonings  concerning  the  moral  administration  of  the  universe. 
Dr.  Hutcheson,  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  most  able  advocates 
for  morality,  seems  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the  scepticism  of 
some  of  his  successors,  by  the  unguarded  facility  with  which, 
notwithstanding  his  hostility  to  Locke's  conclusions  concerning 
innate  practical  principle8j  he  adopted  his  opinions,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  his  phraseology,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
our  ideas  in  general  I  have  already  observed  that,  according 
to  both  these  writera,  "  it  is  the  province  of  sense  to  introduce 
ideas  into  the  mind ;  and  of  reason^  to  compare  them  together, 
and  to  trace  their  relations ;" — a  very  arbitrary  and  unfounded 
assumption,  undoubtedly,  as  I  trust  has  been  sufficiently  proved 
in  a  former  part  of  this  argument ;  but  from  which  it  followed, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  if  the  words  right  and  vjrong 
express  simple  ideas,  the  origin  of  these  ideas  must  be  referred, 
not  to  reason,  but  to  some  appropriate  power  oi  perception.  To 
this  power  Hutcheson,  after  the  example  of  Shaftesbury,  gave 
the  name  of  the  moral  sense  ;  a  phrase  which  has  now  grown 
into  such  familiar  use^  that  it  is  occasionally  employed  by  many 
who  never  think  of  connecting  it  with  any  particular  philoso- 
phical theory. 

Hutcheson  himself  was  evidently  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences which  his  language  might  be  supposed  to  involve ;  and 

VOL.  V.  F 
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he  has  endeavoured  to  guard  against  them,  though  with  very 
little  success,  in  the  following  caution : — "  Let  none  imagine, 
that  calling  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice  perceptions  of  sense, 
upon  apprehending  the  actions  and  affections  of  another,  does 
diminish  their  reality,  more  than  the  like  assertions  concerning 
all  pleasure  and  pain,  happiness  or  misery.  Our  reason  often 
corrects  the  report  of  our  senses  about  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  external  action,  and  corrects  such  rash  conclusions  about 
the  affections  or  the  agent  But  whether  our  moral  sense  be 
subject  to  such  a  disorder  as  to  have  different  perceptions  from 
the  same  apprehended  affections  in  any  agent,  at  different  times, 
as  the  eye  may  have  of  the  colours  of  an  unaltered  object,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine :  perhaps  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any 
instances  of  such  a  change.  What  reason  could  correct,  if  it 
fell  into  such  a  disorder,  I  know  not ;  except  suggesting  to  its 
remembrance  its  former  approbations,  and  representing  the 
general  sense  of  mankind.  But  this  does  not  prove  ideas  of 
virtue  and  vice  to  be  previous  to  a  sense,  more  than  a  like  cor- 
rection of  the  ideas  of  colour  in  a  person  under  the  jaundice, 
proves  that  colours  are  perceived  by  reason  previously  to  sense."* 
Mr.  Hume  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  an  evasion, 
and  he  has,  accordingly,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  pushed  this 
scheme  of  morals  (which  he  evidently  adopted  from  Hutcheson 
and  Shaftesbury)  to  its  ultimate  and  its  legitimate  conclusion. 
The  words  right  and  wrong,  he  asserted,  if  they  express  a  dis- 
tinction at  all  analogous  to  that  between  an  agreeable  and  a  dis- 
agreeable colour^  can  signify  nothing  in  the  actions  to  which 
they  are  applied,  but  only  certain  effects  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator.  As  it  is  improper,  therefore,  (according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Locke's  philosophy,)  to  say  of  an  object  of  taste  that  it 
is  sweety  or  of  heat  that  it  is  in  the  fire^  so  it  is  equally  im- 
proper to  speak  of  morality  as  a  thing  independent  and 
unchangeable.  "Were  I  not,"  says  he,  "afraid  of  appearing 
too  philosophical,  I  should  remind  my  readers  of  that  famous 
doctrine,  supposed  to  be  fully  proved  in  modern  times,  *  that 
taste  and  colours,  and  all  other  sensible  qualities,  lie,  not  in  tho 

*  \8y9tera  ofMorai  FhUdtophy^  vol.  i.] 
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bodies,  but  merely  in  the  senses.'  The  case  is  the  same  with 
beauty  and  deformity,  virtue  and  vice"^  In  consequence  of 
this  view  of  the  subject,  he  has  been  led  to  represent  morality 
as  the  object,  not  of  Reason,  but  of  Taste  ;  the  distinct  offices  of 
which  he  thus  describes :  "  The  former  conveys  the  knowledge 
of  truth  and  falsehood  ;  the  latter  gives  the  sentiment  of  beauty 
and  deformity,  vice  and  virtue.  The  one  discovers  objects  as 
they  really  stand  in  nature,  without  addition  or  diminution ; 
the  other  has  a  productive  quality,  and,  gilding  or  staining  all 
natural  objects  with  the  colours  borrowed  from  internal  senti- 
ment, raises,  in  a  manner,  a  new  creation.''* 

Without  abandoning  the  hypothesis  of  a  moral  sense,  Hut- 
cheson  might,  I  think,  have  made  b,  plausible  defence  at  least 
against  such  inferences  as  these,  by  availing  himself  of  the  veiy 
ingenious  and  original  remark  already  quoted*  from  his  own 
works,  with  respect  to  Extension,  Figure,  and  Motion,  Unfor- 
tunately, he  borrowed  almost  all  his  illustrations  from  the 
secondary  qualities  of  matter ;  whereas,  had  he  compared  the 
manner  in  which  we  acquire  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  to 
our  perception  of  such  qualities  as  Extension  and  Figure,  his 
language,  if  not  more  philosophical  than  it  is,  would  have  been 
quite  inapplicable  to  such  purposes  as  it  has  been  since  made 
subservient  to  by  his  sceptical  followers. 

Extension  was  certainly  a  quality  peculiarly  fitted  for  ob- 
viating the  cavils  of  his  adversaries ;  the  notion  of  it  (although 
none  can  doubt  that  it  was  originally  suggested  by  sense)  in- 
volving in  its  very  nature  an  irresistible  belief  that  its  object 
possesses*  an  existence,  not  only  independent  of  our  perceptions, 
but  necessary  and  eternal,  like  the  truth  of  a  mathematical 
theorem. 

The  solid  answer,  however,  to  the  sceptical  consequences 
deduced  from  the  theory  of  a  Moral  Sense,  is  to  deny  the  hypo- 
thesis which  it  assumes  with  respect  to  the  distinct  provinces  of 
Sense  and  of  Reason.  That  the  origin  of  our  notions  of  rigU 
and  tcrong  is  to  be  referred  to  the  latter  part  of  our  constitution, 

1  Hume's  Etsays,  vol.  L  Kote  F.  ■  Hume's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  Appendix, 

*  See  p.  73.  concerning  Moral  Sentiment 
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and  not  to  the  former,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  in  another 
work.  At  present  I  shall  only  observe,  that  how  offensive  soever 
this  language  may  be  to  those  whose  ears  have  been  exclusively 
familiarized  to  the  logical  phraseology  of  Locke,  it  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  conmion  apprehensioiis  of  mankind;  which 
have,  in  all  ages,  led  them  to  consider  it,  not  only  as  one  of  the 
functions  of  reason,  but  as  its  primary  and  most  important 
function,  to  guide  our  choice,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  between 
right  and  torong^  c^od  and  evil  The  decisions  of  the  under- 
standing, it  must  be  <7wned,  with  respect  to  moral  truth,  differ 
from  those  which  relate  to  a  mathematical  theorem,  or  to  the 
result  of  a  chemical  experiment,  inasmuch  as  they  are  always 
accompanied  with  some  feeling  or  emotion  of  the  heart ;  but  on 
an  accurate  analysis  of  this  compounded  sentiment^  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  the  intellectual  judgment  which  is  the  ground- 
work of  the  feeling,  and  not  the  feeling  of  the  judgment 

Kor  is  the  language  which  I  have  adopted,  in  preference  to 
that  of  Locke,  with  respect  to  the  Origin  of  our  Moral  Kotions, 
sanctioned  merely  by  popular  authority.  It  coincides  exactly 
with  the  mode  of  speaking  employed  by  the  soundest  philo- 
sophers of  antiquity.  Li  Plato's  Thecatetus,  Socrates  observes, 
^'  that  it  cannot  be  any  of  the  powers  of  sense  that  compares 
the  perceptions  of  all  the  senses,  and  apprehends  the  general 
affections  of  things ;''  asserting,  in  opposition  to  Protagoras, 
that  "  this  power  is  Season^  or  the  governing  principle  of  the 
mind."  To  illustrate  what  he  means  by  ihe  general  affections 
o/thingSy  he  mentions,  as  examples,  identity ^  nurriber,  simUi'- 
tudCy  dissimilitude^  equality,  inequality ^  kcl>C6v  kol  (uaypov\ — an 
enumeration  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  how  very  nearly 
his  view  of  this  subject  approached  to  the  conclusions  which  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  establish  concerning  the  origia  of 
our  knowledge.*  The  sentence  which  immediately  follows 
could  not  have  been  more  pointedly  expressed,  if  the  author 
had  been  combating  the  doctrine  of  a  Moral  Sense^  as  explained 
by  Dr.  Hutcheson : — ^^  It  seems  to  me,  that  for  acquiring  these 

*  See  Note  R  worth»s  Immutahle  MorcHUy,  p.  100,  at 

•  [g  105J— See  on  tliia  subject  Cud-     ^cj-i  ^^^  Price's  Eeview,  &o.  p.  50, 2d  ed. 
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notions,  there  is  not  appointed  any  distinct  or  appropriate 
organ;  but  that  the  mind  derives  them  f5rom  the  same  powers 
by  which  it  is  enabled  to  contemplate  and  to  investigate 
truth."! 

The  discussion  into  which  we  have  been  thus  led  almost  in- 
sensibly, about  the  ethical  scepticism  which  seems  naturally  to 
result  from  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  while  it 
serves  to  demonstrate  how  intimate  the  connexion  is  between 
those  questions  in  ihe  science  of  mind,  which,  on  a  superficial 
view,  may  be  supposed  to  be  altogether  independent  of  each 
other,  win,  I  hope,  suggest  an  apology  for  the  length  of  some 
of  my  arguments  upon  scholastic  questions,  apparently  foreign 
to  every  purpose  of  practical  utility.  I  must,  more  especially, 
request  that  this  consideration  may  be  attended  to,  when  I  so 
often  recur  in  these  pages  to  the  paradox  of  Hume  and  Berke- 
ley concerning  the  existence  of  tiie  material  world.  It  is  not 
that  I  regard  this  theory  of  Idealism,  when  considered  by  itself, 
as  an  error  of  any  serious  moment;  but  because 'an  examina- 
tion of  it  affords,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  palpable  and  direct 
means  of  exploding  that  principle  of  Locke,  to  which  the  most 
serious  of  Mr.  Hume's  sceptical  conclusions,  as  well  as  this 
comparatively  inoffensive  tenet,  may  be  traced  as  to  their  com- 

*  [eEAIT . . .  ]  M«i  hiut . . .  OTA'  EI-  accoonted  for  only  by  the  wonderful 

NAI  TOIOTTON  OTAEN  TOTTOI2  OP-  similarity  between  the  doctrines  of  Pro- 

FANON  lAION  [tSrrt^  Ui/y«if ,]  cA V  avrh  tagoras  and  tbose  of  some  modem  scep- 

J/  AVTvs  i  '4'*fx^  «■•  *«'»•  ^•'  ^etlurat  tics.     "  Nothing,"  according  to  Prota- 

ri^J  wifTiv  Wi0'x9^itf.  goras,  "  is  true  or  false,  any  more  than 

[2(2K  .   .  .  ]    *o^«f  ^  r«r«v<r«y  71  sweet  OT  Bour  in  itadf,  but  relatively  to 

r;0^i/3^««^iir,    Jm   /ih    ^nrttf    aifrnt  the  perceiving  mind.** — "Man  is  the 

(trtrrnfitfif)  Iv  mUinru  t«  va^e^^af^  &xx'  measure  of  all  things ;  and  everything 

If  Ui/yy  T^  ififiarSf  Z  ti  r*T  f;^!!  n  ^v^^  IB  that,  and  no  other,  which  to  every 

?r«9  «VT4  %af  aMf  v^ayfutrtunrtu  9%^  one  it  BceimB  to  be ;  so  that  there  can  be 

TA  ONTA,    [sects.  105-108.]  nothing  true,  nothing  existent,  distinct 

The  reproduction  of  the  same  philo-  from  the  mind's  own  perceptions."  This 

Bophical  doctrines,  in  different  ages,  in  last  maxim,  indeed,  is  mentioned  as  the 

consequence  of  a  recurrence  of  similar  fundamental  principle  of  the  theory  of 

circumstances,  has  been  often  remarked  this  ancient  sceptic.     Ua^rmt  xi*if^^^»»9 

as  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  /c&ir^«y  av^^««'«» .....  tiir^sfXna^rit  n/Mtf 

human  mind.    In  the  case  now  before  <7mi  tSv  Tt  ttrtn  ««}  ^ii . .  . .  T«2  ^«iy«- 

us,  the  expressions  which  Plato  puts  ^ty«  Ixd^rf,  rtturm  »ai  itfot, — Plato^ 

into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  can   be  ThecetetuSj  [sects.  23-39,  seq.] 
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men  root  In  offering  this  apology^  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  magnify,  beyond  their  just  value,  the  inquiries  in  which  we 
have  been  now  engaged,  or  those  which  are  immediately  to 
follow.  Their  utility  is  altogether  accidental;  arising,  not 
from  the  positive  accession  they  bring  to  our  stock  of  scientific 
truths,  but  from  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  doctrines  to 
which  they  are  opposed.  On  this  occasion,  therefore,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  estimate  formed  by  Mr. 
Tucker  of  the  limited  importance  of  metaphysical  studies  ; 
however  much  I  may  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  universality  of 
its  application  to  all  the  different  branches  of  the  intellectual 
philosophy.  Indeed,  I  shall  esteem  myself  fortunate  (con- 
sidering the  magnitude  of  the  errors  which  I  have  been  at- 
tempting to  correct)  if  I  shall  be  found  to  have  merited,  in  any 
degree,  the  praise  of  that  humble  usefulness  which  he  has  so 
beautifully  described  in  the  following  words : — 

"  The  science  of  abstruse  learning,  when  completely  attained, 
is  like  Achilles's  spear,  that  healed  the  wounds  it  had  made 
before.  It  casts  no  additional  light  upon  the  paths  of  life,  but 
disperses  the  clouds  with  which  it  had  overspread  them;  it 
advances  not  the  traveller  one  step  on  his  journey,  but  conducts 
him  back  again  to  the  spot  from  whence  he  had  wandered.''^ 

^  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,  Introd.  xxxiii.  (London,  1768.) 
['<  YulnUB  in  Herculeo  quaB  quondam  fecerat  hoste, 
Yolnerifl  auxiliam  Pelias  hasta  tulit." — 

0?id,  JSemedia  Amoria,  47.] 
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ESSAY   SECOND. 

ON  THE  IDEALISM  OP  BERKELEY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ON  SOME  PBEVAILINa  MISTAKES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  IMBORT 
AND  AIM  OF  THE  BERKELEIAN  SYSTEM. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  this  Essay,  t6  enter  at  all  into  the 
argument  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  the  Berkeleian  theory, 
but  only  to  correct  some  mistakes  concerning  the  nature  and 
scope  of  that  speculation,  which  have  ixiisled  many  of  its  par- 
tisans as  well  as  of  its  opponents  Of  these  mistakes  there  are 
two  which  more  particularly  deserve  our  attention.  The  one 
confounds  the  scheme  of  idealism  with  those  sceptical  doctrines 
which  represent  the  existence  of  the  material  world  as  a  thing 
which  is  doubtful:  the  other  confounds  it  with  the  physical 
theory  of  Boscovich,  which,  while  it  disputes  the  correctness  of 
the  commonly  received  opinions  about  some  of  the  qualities  of 
matter,  leaves  altogether  untouched  the  metaphysical  question, 
whether  Matter  possesses  an  independent  existence  or  not  ? 

1.  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  among  the  various 
topibs  on  which  the  ancient  Sceptics  exercised  their  ingenuity, 
the  question  concerning  the  existence  of  the  Material  World 
was  always  a  favourite  subject  of  disputation.  Some  doubts  on 
the  same  point  occur  even  in  the  writings  of  philosophers, 
wivose  general  leaning  seems  to  have  been  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  dogmatism*    Plato  himself  has  given  them  some 
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countenance,  by  hinting  it  as  a  thing  not  quite  impossible,  that 
human  life  is  a  continued  sleep,  and  that  all  our  thoughts  are 
only  dreams.^  This  scepticism  (which  I  am  inclined  to  think 
most  persons  have  occaeionally  experienced  in  their  early  years*) 
proceeds  on  principles  totally  diflferent  from  the  doctrine  of 
Berkeley,  who  asserts,  with  the  most  dogmatical  ^confidence, 
that  the  existence  of  matter  is  impossible^  and  that  the  very 
supposition  of  it  is  absurd.  "  The  existence  of  bodies  out  of 
a  mind  perceiving  them,"  he  tells  us  explicitly,  ^'  is  not  only 
impossible,  and  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  were  it  possible, 
and  even  real,  it  were  impossible  we  should  ever  know  it." 

The  attempt  of  Berkeley  to  disprove  the  existence  of  the 
Material  World,  took  its  rise  from  the  attempt  of  Descartes  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  contrary  proposition.  Both  under- 
takings were  equally  unphilosophical ;  for,  to  argue  in  favour 
of  any  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  belief  is  not  less 
absurd  than  to  call  them  in  question.  In  this  argument,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  granted,  that  Berkeley  had  the  advantage ;  the 
conclusion  which  he  formed  being  imavoidable,  if  the  common 
principles  be  admitted  on  which  liiey  both  proceeded.^  It  was 
reserved  for  Dr.  Eeid  to  show,  that  these  principles  are  not  only 
unsupported  by  proof,  but  contrary  to  incontestable  facts ;  nay, 
that  they  are  utterly  inconceivable,  from  the  manifest  incon^ 
sistencies  and  absurdities  which  they  involve.*  All  this  he  hajB 
placed  in  so  clear  and  strbrig  a  light,  that  Dr.  Priesttey,  the 
most  acute  of  his  antagonists,  has  found  nothing  to  object  to 
his  argument,  but  that  it  is  directed  against  a  phantom  of  his 
own  creation,  and  that  the  opinions  which  he  combats  were 

^  [2nK...]  T/«(vrif7;^0iri«^n(i«»£r*-  cib  Imaginarus :^^  editio  Erdmanni,  p. 

Jii|«4,  I*  rit  ifttra^  fuf  tur^t  If  rtf  tra^avn,  443.    Compare  also,  D'Alembert'a  ElS- 

— ^riri^of  Moftv^tftif^ »»)  r«vTa  d  imteou^  mens  de  PhUosaphief  g  G ;  MSiCmffet, 

fttiet  Uu^vrv§fA%9^  [fl  ly^ffyifmfUt  r«  sic)  tom.  IT.  p.  53.— J?ei.] 

?«•«* «2xx^XMf h»^vyij)tt0a.   ThecBt. sect.         ,  .-TO-  V    .  ^ 

An    o      1     *!.    T>7  r   •   rk'      J  ^'  •  .  .  .  "  We  are  8uca  staff 

40.    See  also  the  Platonic  Dissertations  .     ,  j     r>      j        vixi   rr 

cj,r    '       m    '      /n'  —      1  As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  uUle  life 

of  Maximus  Tynus,  (Diss,  xxriii.  vulgo ;  j^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^j    '  „_ 

xvi.  Davisii.)  YolUtJie  (TraitS ds M&a-  «,   ,  ^     '       rj  :-  jq  <  i 

physique^  ch.  iv.)  hazards  the  same  poB-  r       i        x-     »  * 

sibility ;  as,  before  him,  Leibnitz,  "  2>«  •  See  Note  F. 

modo  disHnguendi  Fkomomena  SedUa  *  See  Note  G. 
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never  serioosly  maintained  by  any  philoBophers,  ancient  or 
modern.^ 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Hume,  who  is  commonly  considered  as 
an  advocate  for  Berkele/s  system,  the  remarks  which  I  have 
offered  on  the  latter  writer  must  be  understood  with  great  limi- 
tations. For,  although  his  fundamental  principles  lead  neces- 
sarily to  Berkeley's  conclusion,  and  although  he  has  frequently 
drawn  from  them  this  conclusion  himself,  yet,  on  other  occa- 
sions, he  relapses  into  the  language  of  doubt,  and  only  speaks 
of  the  existence  of  the  Material  World  as  a  thing  of  which  we 
have  no  satisfactory  evidence.  The  truth  is,  that  whereas 
Berkeley  was  sincerely  and  bona  ^fide  an  idealist,  Hume's  lead- 
ing object,  in  his  metaphysical  writings,  plainly  was  to  incul- 
cate a  universal  scepticism.  In  this  respect  the  real  scope  of 
his  arguments  has,  I  think,  been  misunderstood  by  most,  if  not 
by  all,  of  his  opponents.  It  evidently  was  not,  as  they  seem  to 
have  8upi)osed,  to  exalt  reasoning  in  preference  to  our  instinc- 
tive principles  of  belief;  but  by  illustrating  the  contradictory 
conclusions  to  which  our  diflferent  faculties  lead,  to  involve  the 
whole  subject  in  the  same  suspicious  dartness.  In  other  words, 
his  aim  was  not  to  interrogate  Nature,  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  but  by  a  cross-examination  of  Nature,  to 
involve  her  in  such  contradictions  as  might  set  aside  the  whole 
of  her  evidence  as  good  for  nothing. 

With  respect  to  Berkeley,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from 
his  writings,  not  only  that  he  considered  his  scheme  of  idealism 
as  resting  on  demonstrative  proof,  but  as  more  agreeable  to  the 
common  apprehensions  of  mankind,  than  the  prevailing  theories 
of  philosophers,  concerning  the  independent  existence  of  the 
Material  World.  "  If  the  principles,"  he  observes  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Dialogues^  "  which  I  here  endeavour  to  propagate,  are 
admitted  for  true,  the  consequences  which  I  think  evidently 
flow  frorp  them  are,  that  atheism  and  scepticism  will  be  utterly 
destroyed ;  many  intricate  points  made  plain ;  great  difficulties 
solved;  speculation  referred  to  practice;  and  men  reduced 
from  paradoxes  to  common  sense." 

>  See  Note  H. 
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That  Mr.  Hame  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  essential  differ* 
enoe^between  the  aim  of  his  own  philosophy  and  that  of  Berke- 
ley, is  manifest  from  the  following  very  curious  note,  in  which, 
while  he  represents  it  as  the  common  tendency  of  both  to  lead 
to  scepticism,  he  assumes  to  himself  entirely  the  merit  of  this 
inference.  After  stating  the  argument  against  the  existence  of 
matter,  he  adds : — "  This  argument  is  drawn  from  Dr.  Ber- 
keley; and,  indeed,  most  of  the  writings  of  that  very  inge- 
nious author  form  the  best  lessons  of  scepticism  which  are 
to  be  found  either  among  the  ancient  or  modern  philosophers, 
Bayle  not  excepted.  He  professes,  however,  in  his  title-page, 
(and  undoubtedly  with  great  truth,)  to  have  composed  his 
book  against  the  sceptics  as  well  as  against  the  atheists  and 
free-thinkers.  But  that  all  his  arguments,  though  other- 
wise intended,  are  in  reality  merely  sceptical,  appears  from 
this,  ihcEt  they  admit  of  no  answer^  and  produce  no  convio- 
tion.  Their  only  effect  is  to  cause  that  momentary  amaze- 
ment and  irresolution  and  confusion  which  is  the  result  of 
scepticism.'** 

The  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the  scope  of  Ber- 
keley's argument  may  serve,  at  the  same  time,  to  illustrate  that 
of  Dr.  Eeid's  reply  to  it,  which  has  been,  in  general,  strangely 
misunderstood.    In  order  to  have  a  just  idea  of  this,  it  is  ne- 
cessary always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  directed  against 
the  sceptical  suggestions  of  the  Fyrrhonists,  but  against  Ber- 
keley's inferences  from  Locke's  principles;  or  rather,  against 
the  principles  from  which  these  inferences  were  deduced.     The 
object  of  the  author  is  not  to  bring  forward  any  new  proofe  that 
Matter  does  exist,  nor  (as  has  been  often  very  uncandidly 
affirmed)  to  cut  short  all  discussion  upon  this  question,  by  an 
unphilosophical  appeal  to  popular  belief;  but  to  overtura  the 
pretended  demonstration,  that  Matter  does  not  exist,  by  expos- 
ing the  futility  and  absurdity  of  the  principles  which  it  assumes 
as  data.  That  from  these  daia  (which  had  been  received,  during 
a  long  succession  of  ages,  as  incontrovertible  articles  of  faith) 
both  Berkeley  and  Hume  have  reasoned  with  unexceptionable 

•  [B99ay9,  Tol.  ii.  Note  K.] 
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fairness,  as  well  as  incomparable  acuteness,  he  acknowledges  in 
every  page  of  his  works ;  and  only  asserts,  that  the  force  of  their 
conclnsion  is  annihilated  by  the  falseness  and  inconsistency  of 
the  hypothesis  on  which  it  rests.  It  is  to  reasoning^  therefore, 
and  to  reasoning  alone,  that  he  appeals,  in  combating  their 
doctrines ;  and  the  ground  of  his  objection  to  these  doctrines 
is,  not  that  they  evince  a  blameable  freedom  and  boldness  of 
discussion,  but  that  their  authors  had  suffered  themselves  too 
easily  to  be  carried  along  by  the  received  dogmas  of  the 
schools. 

The  very  gross  misapprehensions  which  have  taken  place 
with  respect  to  the  scope  of  Dr.  Eeid's  book  have  probably  been 
owing,  in  part,  to  the  unfortunate  title  which  he  prefixed  to  it, 
of  An  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mindy  on  the  Principles  of 
Common  Sense.  So  far,  however,  from  meaning,  by  that  phrase, 
to  intimate  a  more  than  due  respect  for  the  established  opinions 
of  any  particular  sect  or  party,  it  must  appear  evident^  to  those 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  work,  that  his  sole 
intention  was  to  disclaim  that  implicit  reverence  for  the  current 
maxims  and  current  phraseology  of  the  learned,  which  had  so 
widely  misled  his  two  illustrious  predecessors,  Berkeley  and 
Hume ; — to  assert,  in  this  most  important  branch  of  science,  an 
unlimited  right  of  free  inquiry;  and  •to  set  an  example  of  this 
freedom,  by  appealing  from  Locke's  fundamental  hypothesis  (a 
hypothesis  for  which  no  argument  can  be  produced  but  the 
authority  of  schoolmen)  to  the  unbiassed  reason  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  this  common  reason  of  mankind  which  he  uniformly 
represents  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  truth ;  and  of  its  deci- 
sions he  forms  his  estimate,  neither  front  the  suffrages  of  the 
learned  nor  of  the  ignorant,  but  from  those  Fundamental  Laws 
of  Belief  which  are  manifested  in  the  universal  conduct  of  man^ 
kind,  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  the  world ;  and  to  the  guid- 
ance of  which  the  speculative  sceptic  must  necessarily  submit, 
the  verjr  moment  he  quits  the  solitude  of  the  closet  It  is  not, 
therefore,  vulgar  prejudice  that  he  wishes  to  oppose  to  philo- 
sophical speculation,  but  the  essential  principles  of  the  human 
understanding  to  the  gratuitous  assumptions  of  metaphysical 
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theorists.  But  on  this  topic  I  intend  to  explain  myself  more 
'  fully  on  a  future  occasion. 

While  Eeid,  however,  in  his  controversy  with  Hume  and 
Berkeley,  thus  opposes  argument  to  argument,  he  does  not 
follow  the  example  of  Descartes,  in  attempting  to  confirm  our 
belief  of  the  existence  of  matter,  by  the  aid  of  deductive  evi- 
dence. All  such  evidence,  he  justly  observes,  must  necessarily 
take  for  granted  some  principles  not  more  certain  nor  more 
obvious  than  the  thing  to  be  proved ;  and  therefore,  can  add 
nothing  to  its  authority  with  men  who  have  duly  weighed  the 
nature  of  reasoning  and  of  demonstrative  proof.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Where  scepticism  is  founded  on  a  suspicion  of  the  possible 
fallibility  of  the  human  faculties,  the  very  idea  of  correcting  it 
by  an  appeal  to  argument  is  nugatory ;  inasmuch  as  such  ^ 
appeal  virtually  takes  for  granted  the  paramount  authority  of 
those  laws  of  belief  which  the  sceptic  calls  in  question.  The 
belief,  therefore,  of  the  existence  of  Matter,  is  left  by  Dr.  Reid 
on  the  very  same  footing  on  which  Descartes  found  it ;  open, 
as  it  then  was,  and  as  it  must  for  ever  remain,  to  the  sceptical 
cavils  which  affect  equally  every  judgment  which  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  forming ;  but  freed  completely  from  those 
metaphysical  objections  which  assailed  it,  a^  at  variance  with 
the  conclusions  of  philosophy. 

But  although,  in  so  far  as  the  argument  of  the  Berkeleians 
is  concerned.  Dr.  Reid's  reasonings  appear  to  me  to  be  unan- 
swerable, I  am  not  completely  satisfied  that  he  has  stated  the 
fact  on  his  own  side  of  the  question  with  sufficient  fulness  and 
correctness.  The  grounds  of  my  hesitation  on  this  point  I  pro- 
pose to  explain,  at  some  length,  in  the  second  chapter  of  this 
Essay.  In  the  meantime,  I  think  it  of  still  greater  importance 
to  caution  my  readers  against  another  misapprehension,  (equally 
remote  with  the  former  from  truth,)  by  which  the  Berkeleian 
controversy  has  been  involved,  by  some  late  writers,  in  addi- 
tional obscurity. 

2.  In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  remarks  which  are  to 
follow,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  (for  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
little  conversant  with  the  history  of  Natural  Philosophy,)  tliat 
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according  to'an  ingenious  theory,  proposed  about  fi%  years  ago 
by  Father  Boscovich,^  the  notions  which  are  commonly  enter- 
tained concerning  the  qualities  of  Matter,  are  the  result  of  very 
rash  and  unwarranted  inferences  from  the  phenomena  perceived. 
The  ultimate  elements  (we  are  taught)  of  which  Matter  is  com- 
posed, are  unextended  atoms,  or,  in  other  words,  mathematical 
points^  endued  with  certain  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion ; 
and  it  is  from  these  powers  that  all  the  physical  appearances  of 
the  universe  arise.  The  effects,  for  example,  which  are  vulgarly 
ascribed  to  actual  contact,  are  all  produced  by  repulsive  forces, 
occupying  those  parts  of  space  where  hodiea  are  perceived  by 
our  senses ;  and  therefore  the  correct  idea  that  we  ought  to 
annex  to  maitery  considered  as  an  object  of  perception,  is 
merely  that  of  a  power  of  reaistancey  sufficient  to  counteract 
the  compressing  power  which  our  physical  strength  enables  us 
to  exert 

With  regard  to  this  theory,  I  shall  not  presume  to  give  any 
decided  opinion.  That  it  is  attended  with  some  very  puzzling 
difficulties  of  a  metaphysical  nature,  must,  I  think,  be  granted 
by  its  most  zealous  advocates ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can 
scarcely  be  denied,  that  the  author,  or  his  commentators,  have 
been  successful  in  establishing  three  propositions.  1.  That  the 
supposition  of  particles,  extended  and  perfectly  hard,  is  liable 
to  strong,  if  not  to  insurmountable  objections.  2.  That  there 
are  no  facts  which  afford  any  direct  evidence  in  support  of  it. 
And,  3.  That  there  are  some  indisputable  facts  which  favour 
the  opposite  hypothesia  In  proof  of  the  last  proposition, 
among  a  variety  of  other  arguments,  an  appeal  has  been  made 
to  the  compressibility  and  elasticity  of  all  known  bodies;  to 
their  contraction  by  cold ;  and  to  certain  optical  and  electrical 
experiments,  which  show  that  various  effects,  which  our  im- 
perfect senses  lead  us  to  ascribe  to  the  actual  contact  of  dif- 
ferent bodies,  are,  in  fact,  produced  by  a  repulsive  power, 
extending  to  a  real,  though  imperceptible  distance  from  their 
surfaces.  The  same  phenomena,  therefore,  may  be  produced 
by  repulsion,  which  we  commonly  ascribe  to  contact ;  and  if 
^  Theoria  FMosaphia  Naturalise    (First  published  at  Yieima  in  17&S.) 
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SO,  why  not  refer  to  the  same  cause  all  effects  of  the  same 
nature  ?^ 

A  theoiy,  essentially  the  same  with  this,  has  been  propo^ 
of  late  by  different  writers  in  this  island,  who  seem  to  have 
been  led  to  it  entirely  by  their  own  speculations,  without  any 
knowledge  of  its  having  been  previously  started  by  another ; 
and  it  has  been*  in  consequence  of  the  particular  view  which 
some  of  them  have  taken  of  the  subject^  that  the  misappre- 
hension which  I  am  anxious  at  present  to  correct  has  chiefly 
arisen.  In  fact,  the  systems  of  Boscovich  and  of  Berkeley, 
have  not  the  most  remote  relation  to  each  other.  The  account, 
indeed,  of  some  of  the  qualities  of  Matter  which  is  given  in 
the  former,  is  very  different  from  that  commonly  entertained ; 


'  The  following  passage  in  Locke, 
wben  considered  in  connexion  with 
some  others  in  his  writings,  would  al- 
most tempt  one  to  think,  that  a  theory 
conccmiDg  Matter,  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  Boscorich,  had  occasionally 
passed  through  his  mind.  *'  Nay,  pos- 
sibly, if  we  could  emancipate  ourselves 
from  vulgar  notions,  and  raise  our 
thoaghts  as  far  as  they  could  reach, 
to  a  closer  contemplation  of  things^  we 
might  be  able  to  aim  at  some  dim  and 
seeming  conception,  how  matter  might 
at  first  be  made,  and  begin  to  exist  by 
the  power  of  that  eternal  first  Being. 
But  this  being  what  would  perhaps  lead 
us  too  far  from  the  notions  on  which  the 
philosophy  now  in  the  world  is  built,  it 
would  not  be  pardonable  to  deviate  so 
far  from  them  as  to  inquire,  so  far  as 
grammar  itself  would  authorize,  if  the 
common  settled  opinion  opposes  it.'* — 
EMoy  on  Hitman  Undergianding^  book 
iv.  chap.  X.  §  18. 

Whoever  chooses  to  examine  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  have  hazarded 
the  foregoing  observation,  may  compare 
the  passage  just  quoted  with  what  Locke 
has  said  of  cohesion^  in  book  ii.  chap. 


xxiii.  §8  23,  24,  et  seq.^  more  particu- 
larly in  §§  26  and  27. 

From  the  same  passage,  Dr.  Seid 
conjectures,  that  *' Locke  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  system  which  Berkeley  after- 
wards advanced,  though  he  thought  pro- 
per to  suppress  it  within  his  own  breast.*' 
— (Essays  on  ihe  Tnidlectual  JPowert, 
p.  170,  4to  edit.)  I  think  it  much  more 
probable,  from  the  hints  dropped  in  other 
parts  of  his  Easay^  that  he  had  some 
vague  notion  of  a  theory  approaching 
to  that  of  Boscovich.*  The  following 
remark  confirms  me  in  this  conjecture. 

"Hardness  consists  in  a  firm  cohe- 
sion of  the  parts  of  matter,  making  up 
masses  of  a  sensible  bulk,  so  that  the 
whole  does  not  easily  change  its  figure. 
And,  indeed,  hard  and  soft  are  names 
that  we  give  to  things  only  in  relation 
to  the  constitution  of  our  own  bodies ; 
that  being  generally  called  hard  by  us, 
which  will  put  us  to  pain  sooner  than 
change  figure  by  the  pressure  of  any 
part  of  our  bodies;  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  soft,  which  changes  the  situa- 
tion of  its  parts  upon  an  easy  and  nn- 
painful  touch." — Book  ii.  chap.  iv.  §  4. 
—See  Note  I. 


*  [See  this  question  completely  solved  (on  a  private  (iommunicfttion  by  Sir  Isaac  Nevtoo)  in  Dit- 
euuUmt  on  Philoicpkp  and  Literature.   (Fhiloeophy,  Art.  vi.  p.  201.    Seoond  edition  )—AL] 
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but  this  aocount  does  not  call  in  question  the  reality  of  Matter^ 
as  an  existence  distinct  from  the  perceiving  Mind.  It  does  not 
affect)  in  the  leasts  our  notions  of  Extension  and  Figure ;  nor 
even  those  of  Hardness  and  Softness^  any  further  than  as  it 
defines  these  qualities  by  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  our 
animal  force.  The  resistance  opposed  to  our  efforts  implies  an 
existence  distinct  from  ours,  as  much  as  the  efforts  we  are 
conscious  of  making  imply  our  own  existence ;  and,  therefore, 
whether  we  proceed  on  the  common  notions  concerning  matter, 
or  on  the  hypothesis  of  Boscovich,  the  authority  of  that  law  of 
our  nature,  which  leads  us  to  ascribe  to  things  external  an 
independent  and  permanent  existence,  remains  unshaken.  Ac- 
cording to  Berkeley,  Extension  and  Figure,  Hardness  and  Soft- 
ness, and  all  other  sensible  qualities,  are  mere  ideas  of  the 
mind,  which  cannot  possibly  exist  in  an  insentient  substance.^ 

That  the  inference  which  I  have  now  drawn  against  the 
scheme  of  idealism^  from  the  theory  of  Boscovich,  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  metaphysical  views  of  that  profound  and 
original  philosopher,  appears  from  various  passages  in  his 
works:  in  particular,  from  the  following  observations,  which 
I  translate  Uterally  from  one  of  his  Supplements  to  the  didactic 
poem  of  Benedictus  Stay,  De  Systemate  Mundi : — 

"  By  the  power  of  Reflection^  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish 
two  different  classes  of  ideas  excited  in  our  minds.  To  some 
of  these  we  are  impelled,  hy  a  very  powerful  instinct,  common 
to  aU  meuy  to  ascribe  an  origin  foreign  to  the  mind  itself,  and 
depending  on  certain  external  objects.  Others,  we  believe, 
with  the  most  complete  conviction,  to  have  their  origin  in  the 
mind,  and  to  depend  on  the  mind  for  their  existence.  The 
instruments  or  organs  by  which  we  receive  the  first  kind  of 
ideas  are  called  the  senses:  their  external  cause,  or,  as  it  is 

^  A  remark  to  tlie  same  purpose  has  the  certainty  of  our  diBtinct  sense,  and 

been  made  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Essay  feeling  of  its  externality,  or  of  its  entire 

on  the  External  Senses.    "  Whatever  independency  upon   the  organ  which 

system  may  be  adopted  concerning  the  perceives  it,  or  by  which  we  perceive 

hardness  or  softness,  the   fluidity  or  it,  cannot,  in  the  smallest  degree,  be 

sofidity,  the  compressibility  or  incom-  afiected  by  any  such  system.'*— j&#ay« 

pressibility  of  the  resisting  substance,  on  Philosophical  Subjects,  p.  204. 
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commonly  called,  the  object,  is  denoted  by  the  words  9720^^ 
and  body.  The  source  of  the  second  class  of  our  ideas  (which 
we  discover  by  reflecting  on  the  subjects  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness) is  called  the  mind  or  sovl. 

^'  In  this  manner  we  become  acquainted  with  two  different 
kinds  of  substances^  (the  only  substances  of  which  we  possess 
any  knowledge ;)  the  one,  a  sensible  or  perceptible  substance ; 
the  other,  a  substance  endowed  with  the  powers  of  thought  and 
of  volition.  Of  the  existence  of  neither  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
doubt,  (such  is  the  force  of  those  intimations  we  receive  from 
nature,)  not  even  in  those  cases  when,  offering  violence  to  our- 
selves, we  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Pyrrhonists  and  the 
Egoists,  and  other  sophistical  perverters  of  the  trutL  Nay, 
even  these  sceptics  themselves  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that 
whatever  doubts  they  may  have  experienced  in  their  hours  of 
speculation,  vanish  completely  when  the  objects  of  their  doubts 
are  presented  to  their  senses."^ 

I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  defend  the  propriety  of  all  the  ex- 
pressions employed  in  the  foregoing  passaga  I  quote  it  merely 
as  a  proof,  that  Boscovich  himself  did  not  conceive  that  his 
peculiar  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  Matter  had  the  slight- 
est tendency  to  favour  the  conclusions  of  Berkeley.  On  the 
contrary,  he  states  his  dissent  from  these  conclusions  in  the 
strongest  and  most  decided  terms ;  coinciding  so  exactly  with 
Keid  in  the  very  phraseology  he  uses,  as  to  afford  a  presumption 
that  it  approaches  nearly  to  a  correct  and  simple  enunciation 
of  the  truth. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  Boscovich's  theory,  considered 
in  contrast  with  that  of  Berkeley,  I  have  had  an  eye  chiefly  to 
some  speculations  of  the  late  Dr.  Hutton ;  a  philosopher  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  originality  of  thought,  and  whose  writ- 
ings could  not  have  failed  to  attract  much  more  notice  than 
they  have  yet  done,  if  the  great  variety  of  his  scientific  pursuits 
had  left  him  a  little  more  leisure  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  com- 
position and  of  arrangement.  It  would  be  fortunate,  in  this 
respect,  for  his  literary  fame,  if  the  same  friendly  and  skilful 

*  Boma,  1756.    (Tom.  i.  p.  331.) 
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hand*  which  lias  illustrated  and  adorned  his  geological  researches, 
would  undertake  the  task  of  guiding  us  through  the  puzzling, 
but  interesting  labyrinth  of  his  metaphysical  discussions. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Hutton's  argument 
concerning  Hardness  and  Incompressibility : — 

"  In  thus  distinguishing  things,  it  will  appear  that  Incom- 
pressibility and  Hardness,  i.e.,  powers  resisting  the  change  of 
volume  and  figure,  are  the  properties  of  an  external  body ;  and 
that  these  are  the  essential  qualities  of  that  extended,  figured 
thing,  so  far  as  it  is  only  in  these  resisting  powers  that  the  con- 
ceived thing,  termed  Body^  is  judged  to  subsist. 

"  But  these  properties  of  body,  or  those  powers,  are  not  found 
to  be  absolute ;  so  far  as  a  hard  body  may  be  either  broken  or 
made  soft,  and  so  far  as,  by  compression,  a  body  may  be  dimi- 
nished in  its  volume. 

"  Hence,  the  judgment  that  has  been  formed  from  the  resist- 
ance of  the  external  thing  is,  in  some  measure,  to  be  changed ; 
and  that  first  opinion,  with  regard  to  apparent  permanency, 
which  might  have  been  formed  from  the  resistance  of  the  per- 
ceived thing,  must  now  yield  to  the  positive  testimony  of  the 
sense,  whereby  the  body  is  perceived  to  be  actually  diminished. 
That  power  of  resistance,  therefore,  from  whence  a  state  of  per- 
manency had  been  concluded,  is  now  found  to  be  overcome ; 
and  those  apparent  properties  of  the  body  are,  with  all  the  cer- 
tainty of  human  observation,  known  to  be  changed. 

"  But  if  the  resistance  which  is  opposed  by  a  natural  body  to 
the  exertion  of  our  will,  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  volume, 
should  be  as  perfectly  overcome  as  is  that  of  hardness  in  fluidity, 
then  the  common  opinion  of  mankind,  which  supposes  the  ex- 
tension of  a  body  to  be  permanent,  would  necessarily  be  changed. 
For  at  present,  we  think  that  this  resisting  power,  which  pre- 
serves volume  in  bodies,  is  absolutely  in  its  nature  insurmount- 
able, as  it  certainly  is  in  relation  to  our  moving  power. 

"Instead,  thcb,  of  saying  that  Matter,  of  which  natural 
bodies  are  composed,  is  perfectly  hard  and  impenetrable,  which 
is  the  received  opinion  of  philosophers,  we  would  afiSrm,  that 

*  [Mr.  Play&ir  is  meant.— J^rf.] 
VOL.  V.  G 
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there  is  no  permanent  property  of  this  kind  in  a  material  thing, 
but  that  there  are  oertain  resisting  powers  in  bodies,  by  which 
their  volumes  and  figures  are  presented  to  us  in  the  actual 
information ;  which  powers,  however,  might  be  overcome.  In 
that  case,  the  extension  of  the  most  solid  body  would  be  consi- 
dered only  as  a  conditional  thing,  like  the  hardness  of  a  body  of 
ice ;  which  hardness  is,  in  the  aqueous  state  of  that  body,  per- 
fectly destroyed."^ 

All  this  coincides  perfectly  with  the  opinions  of  Boscovich ; 
and  it  must,  I  think,  appear  conclusive  to  every  person  who 
reflects  on  the  subject  with  due  attention.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  doctrine  here  maintained  repugnant  to  the  natural 
apprehensions  of  the  mind ;  or  requiring,  for  its  comprehension, 
habits  of  metaphysical  refinement  Indeed,  it  amounts  to  no- 
thing more  than  to  the  following  incontestable  remark,  long 
before  made  by  Berkeley,  "  that  both  Hardness  and  Besistance," 
which  words  he  considers  as  perfectly  synonymous  with  Solidity, 
"  are  plainly  relative  to  our  senses ;  it  being  evident,  that  what 
seems  hard  to  one  animal,  may  appear  soft  to  another,  who  hath 
greater  force  and  firmpess  of  limbs."* 

The  case,  however,  is  very  different,  when  we  find  Dr. 
Berkeley  and  Dr.  Button  attempting  to  place  Extension  and 
Figure  on  the  same  footing  with  Hardness  and  Besistance.  The 
former  of  these  writers  seems  to  have  considered  the  ideal 
existence  of  Extension  as  43till  more  manifest  than  that  of  SoU- 
dity ;  having  employed  the  first  of  these  propositions  as  a 
medium  of  proof  for  the  establishment  of  the  other.  "  If  Ex- 
tension be  once  acknowledged  to  have  no  existence  without  the 
mind,  the  same  must  necessarily  be  granted  of  Motion,  Solidity, 
and  Gravity,  since  they  all  evidently  suppose  Extension.  It  is 
therefore  superfiuous  to  inquire  particularly  concerning  each  of 
them.  In  denying  Extension,  you  have  denied  them  all  to 
have  any  real  existence."^ 

That  Dr.  Hutton's  opinion  concerning  Magnitude  and  Fig:ure 

*  DiisertatwM  on  different  subjeeta  PhUanaus,]  Berkeley's  Fbribt,  [London 
in  Natural  Fhiloeophy,  pp.  289,  290.  or]  Dublin  edition  of  1784 ;  vol.  L  p.  133. 

•  [Firit  Dialogue  between  Eylae  and         •  Ibid.  yol.  i.  p.  133. 
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comcided  exactly  with  that  of  Berkeley,  appears  not  only  from 
the  general  scope  of  his  Theory  of  Perception,  but  from  the 
account  which  he  himself  has  given  of  the  various  particulars 
by  which  he  conceived  that  theory  to  be  discriminated  from  the 
Berkeleian  system.  "It  may  now/*  says  he,  "be  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  theory  here  given  of  Perception,  although  at 
first  sight  it  maybe  thought  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Berkeley,  will 
be  found  to  difiEer  from  it,  both  in  its  nature  and  in  its  opera- 
tion upon  science ;  although  the  condtmon,  that  Magnitttde  and 
Figure  do  not  exist  externally  in  relation  to  the  mindy  fottowa 
nataraUy  as  a  consequence  of  both*' 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  he  continues,  "  a  necessary  consequence  of 
both  theories,  that  Magnitude  and  Figure  do  not  exist  in  nature, 
or  subsist  externally,  but  that  these  are  purely  spiritual,  or 
ideas  in  the  mind :  This^  however^  is  the  only  point  in  which 
the  two  theories  agree!*^ 

It  would  be  altogether  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to 
attempt  to  follow  the  very  ingenious  author  through  the  elabo- 
rate exposition  which  he  has  given  of  the  characteristical  pecu- 
liarities of  his  own  doctrine.  I  have  studied  it  with  all  the 
attention  in  my  power,  but  without  being  able  frilly  to  compre- 
hend its  meaning.  As  &r  as  I  can  judge,  the  obscurity  which 
hangs  over  it  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  a  mistaken  con- 
nexion which  Dr.  Hutton  had  supposed  between  his  own 
physical  conclusions  concerning  Hardness,  or  relative  incom- 
pressibility,  and  Berkele/s  metaphysical  argument  against  the 
independent  existence  of  things  external.  How  clearly  this 
distinction  was  seized  by  Boscovich,  is  demonstrated  by  a  pas- 
sage already  quoted:'^  And  accordingly,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  the  validity  of  his  reasonings,  none  of  his  critics 
has  refrised  him  the  praise  of  the  most  luminous  perspicuity. 

The  truth  is,  that,  while  the  conclusions  of  Boscovich  and  of 
Button,  with  respect  to  Matter^  so  far  as  Hardness  or  relative 
inoompressibility  is  concerned,  oflTer  no  violence  to  the  common 
judgments  of  mankind,  but  only  aim  at  a  more  correct  and 

>  Hntton's  PrincipUi  of  Knowledge,  toL  L  p.  367.  •  [Pp.  95,  96.] 
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scientific  statement  of  (he  fact  than  is  apt  to  occur  to  our  first 
hasty  apprehensions, — ^the  assertion  of  Berkeley^  that  JExtenir- 
sum  and  Figure  have  merely  an  ideal  or  (as  Dr.  Hutton  calls 
it)  a  spirittial  existence,  tends  to  unhinge  the  whole  frame 
of  the  human  understanding,  by  shaking  our  confidence  in 
those  principles  of  belief  which  form  an  essential  part  of 
its  constitution.  But  on  this  point  I  shall  have  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  explaining  myself  more  fully,  in  the  course  of  some 
observations  which  I  propose  to  offer  on  the  philosophy  of 
Dr.  Eeid. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

[ON  OUB  BELIEF  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  MATERIAL  WORLD.] 

SECTION  L — ON  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  OUR  BELIEF  OF  THE  EXIST- 
ENCE OF  THE  MATERIAL  WORLD,  ACCORDINQ  TO  THE  STATE- 
MENT OF  REID. — STRICTURES  ON  THAT  STATEMENT. 

I  HAVE  already  said,  that  Beid's  acoount  of  the  existence  of 
Matter,  alHiough  correct  so  &r  as  it  goes,  does  not  embrace  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  question.  The  grounds  of  this  observa- 
tion I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  with  all  possible  brevity ;  but, 
before  proceeding  to  the  discussion,  it  is  necessary  to  premise 
some  remarks  on  a  principle  of  our  constitution,  which  may  at 
first  sight  appear  very  foreign  to  the  present  argument ;  I  mean, 
our  belief  of  the  permanence  or  stability  ofihe  order  qf  nature. 

That  all  our  physical  reasonings,  and  all  those  observations 
on  the  course  of  events,  whicTi  lay  the  foundation  o{  foresight  or 
sagacity^  imply  an  expectation,  that  the  order  of  things  will,  in 
time  to  come,  continue  similar  to  what  we  have  experienced  it 
to  be  in  time  past,  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  stand  in  need  of 
illustration;  but  it  is  not  equally  clear  Junv  this  expectation 
arises  at  first  in  the  mind.  Mr.  Hume  resolves  it  into  the 
associcUion  of  ideaSy  which  leads  us,  after  having  s$en  two 
events  often  conjoined,  to  anticipate  the  second,  whenever  we 
see  the  first : — a  theory  to  which  a  very  strong  objection  imme- 
diately presents  itself,  That  a  single  experiment  is  sufficient  to 
create  as  strong  a  belief  of  the  constancy  of  the  result  as  ten 
thousand.  When  a  philosopher  repeats  an  experiment  for  the 
sake  of  greater  certainty,  his  hesitation  does  not  proceed  from 
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any  doubt,  that,  in  the  same  circumstances,  the  same  pheno* 
mena  will  be  exhibited;  but  from  an  apprehension,  that  he 
may  not  have  attended  duly  to  all  the  different  circumstaDces 
in  which  the  first  experiment  was  made.  If  the  second  experi- 
ment should  differ  in  its  result  from  the  first,  he  will  not  sus- 
pect that  any  change  has  taken  place  in  the  laws  of  nature ; 
but  wiU  instantly  conclude,  that  the  circumstances  attending 
the  two  experiments  have  not  been  exactly  the  sapie. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  although  our  belief  in  this  in- 
stance is  not  founded  on  a  repetition  of  one  single  experiment^ 
it  is  founded  on  a  long  course  of  experience  with  respect  to  the 
order  of  nature  in  general.  We  have  learned,  from  a  number 
of  cases  formerly  examined,  that  this  order  continues  uniform ; 
and  we  apply  this  deduction  as  a  rule  to  guide  our  anticipa- 
tions of  the  result  of  every  new  experiment  that  we  make. 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  Dr.  Campbell  in  his  Philosophy 
of  Rhetoric;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  very  unsatisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulty.^  It  plainly  differs  essentially  from 
Mr.  Hume's  theory;  for  it  states  the  fact  in  such  a  manner,  as 


^  [When  this  work  was  pnbliflhed,  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  that  the  foregoing 
difficulty,  as  well  as  the  solution  of  it 
given  bj  Dr.  Campbell,  are  both  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Hume*8  TVeoiue  of  Human 
Nature,  "  'Tis  certain  (says  Mr.  Hume) 
that  not  only  in  philosophy,  but  eyen 
in  common  life,  we  may  attain  the 
knowledge  of  a  particular  cause  merely 
by  one  experiment,  provided  it  be  made 
with  judgment,  and  after  a  carefiil  re- 
moval of  aU  foreign  and  superfluous 
circumstances.  Now,  as  after  one  ex- 
periment of  this  kind,  the  mind,  upon 
the  appearance  either  of  the  cause  or 
the  effect,  can  draw  an  inference  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  its  correlative ; 
and  as  a  habit  can  never  be  acquired 
merely  by  one  instance,  it  may  be 
thought  that  belief  cannot  in  this  case 
be  esteemed  the  effect  of  custom.  But 
this  difficulty  will  vanish,  if  we  con- 
sider, that  though  we  are  here  supposed 


to  have  had  only  one  experiment  of  a 
particular  effect,  yet  we  have  many 
millions  to  convince  us  of  this  principle 
-^(hat  Uke  objects  j  placed  in  Uke  dr- 
eunutanceSf  wiU  ahoays  produce  like 
effects;  and  as  this  principle  has  estab- 
lished itself  by  sufficient  custom,  it  bo' 
stows  an  evidence  and  firmness  on  any 
opinion,  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 
The  connexion  of  the  ideas  is  not  habi- 
tual after  one  experiment,  but  this  con- 
nexion is  comprehended  under  another 
principle  that  is  habitual,  which  brings 
us  back  to  our  hypothesis.  In  aU  cases 
we  transfer  our  experience  to  instances 
of  which  we  have  no  experience,  either 
expressly  or  tacidy,  either  direetfy  or 
indirectly  J* — Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
twrcj  vol.  i.  pp.  186,  187. 

This  theory  is  obviously  KaUe  to  the 
same  objection  which  I  have  stated  to 
that  of  Dr.  Campbell.] 
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excludes  the  possibUity  of  accounting  for  it  by  the  associaticm 
of  ideas;  while^  at  the  same  time^  it  suggests  no  other  prin- 
ciple, by  means  of  which  any  plausible  explanation  of  it  may 
be  obtained.  Granting,  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that,  after  having  seen  a  stone  often  fall,  the  associating  prin- 
ciple alone  might  lead  me  to  expect  a  similar  event  when  I 
drop  another  stone ;  the  question  still  recurs,  (supposing  my 
experiments  to  have  been  hitherto  limited  to  the  descent  of 
heavy  bodies) — ^Whence  arises  my  anticipation  of  the  result  of 
a  pneumatical,  an  optical,  or  a  chemical  experiment  ?  Accord- 
ing, therefore,  to  Campbell's  doctrine,  we  must  here  employ  a 
process  of  analogical  reasoning.  The  course  of  nature  has  been 
found  uniform  in  aU  our  experiments  concerning  heavy  bodies ; 
and  therefore  we  may  conclude  by  analogy,  that  it  will  also  be 
uniform  in  all  other  experiments  we  may  devise,  whatever  be 
the  class  of  phenomena  to  which  they  relate.  It  is  difficult 
to  suppose,  that  such  a  process  of  reasoning  should  occur  to 
children  or  savages;  and  yet  I  apprehend,  that  a  child  who 
bad  once  burned  his  finger  with  a  candle,  would  dread  the 
same  result,  if  the  same  operation  were  to  be  repeated.  Nor, 
indeed,  would  the  case  be  different,  in  similar  circumstances, 
with  one  of  the  lower  animals. 

In  support  of  his  own  conclusion  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell asserts,^  "  that  experience,  or  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
associate  ideas  under  the  notion  of  causes  and  effects,  is  never 
contracted  by  one  example  only.^  He  admits,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  analogical  reasoning  which  I 
mentioned,  natural  philosophers  consider  a  single  experiment, 
accurately  made,  as  decisive  vrith  respect  to  a  theory.  It  is 
evident  that,  upon  this  supposition,  children  and  the  vulgar 
must  see  two  events  often  conjoined,  before  they  apprehend  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  subsist  between  them ;  whereas, 
persons  of  little  experience  are  always  peculiarly  prone  to 
apprehend  a  constant  connexion,  even  when  they  see  a  merely 
accidental  conjunction.  So  firmly  are  they  persuaded,  that 
every  change  requires  a  cause,  and  so  eager  are  they  to  discover 
it,  that  they  lay  hold  of  the  event  immediately  preceding  it,  as 

» Vol  L  p.  137. 
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something  on  which  they  may  rest  their  curiosity ;  and  it  is 
experience  alone  that  corrects  this  disposition,  by  teaching  them 
caution  in  investigating  the  general  laws  which  form  a  part  of 
the  order  of  the  universe.^ 

From  these  observations  it  seems  to  follow,  that  our  expecta- 
tion of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  not  the  result 
of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  nor  of  any  other  principle  generated 
by  experience  alone ;  and  Mr.  Hume  has  shewn,  with  demon- 
strative evidence,  that  it  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  process  of 
reasoning  a  prtori.  Till,  therefore,  some  more  satisfactory 
analysis  of  it  shall  appear  than  has  yet  been  proposed,  we  are 
unavoidably  led  to  state  it  as  an  original  law  of  human  belief. 
In  doing  so,  I  am  not  influenced  by  any  wish  to  multiply  im- 
necessarily  original  laws  or  ultimate  truths ;  nor  by  any  appre- 
hension of  the  consequences  that  might  result  from  an  admis- 
sion of  any  one  of  the  theories  in  question.  They  are  all  of  them, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  equally  harmless  in  their  tendency,  but  aU 
of  them  equally  unfounded  and  nugatory,  answering  no  purpose 
whatever,  but  to  draw  a  veil  over  ignorance,  and  to  divert  the 
attention,  by  the  parade  of  a  theoretical  phraseology,  from  a 
plain  and  most  important  fact  in  the  constitution  of  tihe  Mind. 


^  The  account  which  is  given  in  the 
Encydopadia  Briianmca  of  the  com- 
duiiveness  of  a  single  experiment  in 
proof  of  a  general  law  of  nature,  is,  at 
bottom,  the  very  same  with  the  theoiy 
of  Campbell ;  and  therefore  a  separate 
consideration  of  it  is  unnecessary.  This 
will  appear  evident  from  the  following 
extract : — 

"  ExPERnassTAL  PHIL080PHT  seems, 
at  first  sight,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
procedure  of  Nature  in  forming  general 
laws.'*  (The  expression  here  is  some- 
what ambiguous ;  but  the  author  plainly 
means, — ^in  opposition  to  the  natural 
procedure  of  the  mind,  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  general  laws.)  "These  are 
formed  by  induction  from  multitudes  of 
individual  facts,  and  must  be  afiSrmed 
to  no  greater  extent  than  the  induction 
on  which  they  are  founded.    Yet  it  is  a 


matter  of  fieu^t,  a  physical  law  of  human 
thought,  that  one  simple,  clear,  and  un- 
equivocal experiment,  gives  us  the  most 
complete  confidence  in  the  truth  of  a 
general  conclusion  from  it  to  eveiy  simi- 
lar case.  Whence  this  anomaly?  It  is 
not  an  anomaly,  or  contradiction  of  the 
general  maxim  of  philosophical  investi- 
gation, but  the  most  refined  appficatioti 
of  it.  There  is  no  law  more  general 
than  this,  that  'nature  is  constant  in 
all  her  operations.'  The  judicious  and 
simple  form  of  our  experiment  insures 
us  (we  imagine)  in  the  complete  know- 
ledge of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
event.  Upon  this  supposition,  and  this 
alone,  we  consider  the  experiment  as 
the  faithful  representative  of  eveiy  pos- 
sible case  of  the  conjunction." — Article 
Philosophy,  sect.  67.  See  also  (in  the 
same  volume)  Article  Phytict,  sect.  103. 
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In  treating  of  a  veiy  different  subject,  I  had  occasion,  in  a 
former  worV  to  refer  to  some  philosophical  opinions  of  Mr. 
Turgot,  coinciding  nearly  with  those  which  I  have  now  stated. 
These  opinions  are  detailed  by  the  author,  at  considerable 
length,  in  the  article  JExisteTice  of  the  French  Encydopedie  ; 
but  a  conciser  and  clearer  account  of  them  may  be  found  in 
Condorcefs  discourse,  prefixed  to  his  Essay  On  the  application 
of  analysis  to  the  probability  of  decisions  pronounced  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  From  this  account  it  appears,  that  Turgot 
resolved  "  our  belief  of  the  existence  of  the  Material  World" 
into  our  belief  of  the  continuance  of  "  the  laws  of  nature ;"  or, 
in  other  words,  that  he  conceived  our  beUef,  in  the  former  of 
these  instances,  to  amount  merely  to  a  conviction  of  the  estab- 
lished order  of  physical  events,  and  to  an  expectation  that,  in 
the  same  combination  of  circumstances,  the  same  event  will 
recur.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  something  of  this 
sort  was  necessary  to  complete  Dr.  Beid's  speculations  on  the 
Berkeleian  controversy ;  for  although  he  has  shewn  our  notions 
conoeming  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies  to  be  connected,  by 
an  original  law  of  our  constitution,  with  the  sensation  which 
they  excite  in  our  minds,  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  grounds 
of  our  belief  that  these  qualities  have  an  existence  independent 
of  our  perceptions.    This  belief  (as  I  have  elsewhere  observed^) 

>  FkSotopky  cf  ihb  Hvman  Mmd,  les  exer^ant  ft  on  petit  jen  qui  consiste 

chap.  IT.  sect.  5,  IWorkg,  toL  ii.  pp.  H  se  convrir  et  ft  se  montrer  subitement 

198, 199.]  le  Tisage.   Us  ont  de  cette  manidre,  cent 

'  lUd.  chap.  iii.  [  Wbrhgf  vol.  ii.  p.  144,  fois  dans  nn  quart  d'heure,  Texp^rience 

teq.]  que  ce  qui  cease  de  paroitre  ne  cesse 

[Voltaire  has  made  the  same  remark  pas  d'ezister ;  d'o^  il  s'ensuit  que  c'est 

ID  his  Elements  of  the  Newtonian  Fhilo-  ft  Vezp^rience  que  nous  devons  la  notion 

fopkjf;  [?]  but  the  fact  which  he  alleges  de  Tezistence  continu6e  des  objets." 
in  support  of  his  opinion  ia  &r  from         The  belief  of  the  permanent  existence 

conclusive.  of  external  objects,  is,  in  my  opinion, 

**  Ne  seroit-il  pas  naturel  de  supposer  acquired   by  infiints  long   before  the 

que  les  enfiuia  s*imaginent  que  ce  qu'ils  period  when  they  are  capable  of  being 

cessent  de  voir  a  cessS  d'exister,  d*au-  amused  with  the  little  game  here  allud- 

tant  plus  que  lenrjoieparoitmel^d'ad-  ed  to.     Indeed,  I  suspect  that  this 

miration  lorsque  les  objets  qu'ils  ont  belief  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 

perdus  de  vne  viennent  ft  repardtre?  pleasure  which  they  receive  torn  it. 

Les  nourrices  les  aident  ft  acqudrir  la  While  the  nurse's  head  is  covered,  the 

notion  de  la  dur6e  des  Stres  absens,  en  child  certainly  does  not  fancy  that  she 
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is  plainly  the  result  of  experience;  inasmuch  as  a  repetition  of 
the  perceptive  act  must  have  been  prior  to  any  judgment  on 
our  party  with  respect  to  the  separate  and  permanent  reality  of 
its  object  Nor  does  eocperience  itself  afford  a  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  problem ;  for,  as  we  are  irresistibly  led  by  our  per- 
ceptions to  ascribe  to  their  objects  ^fuJbare  as  well  as  a  present 
reality,  the  question  still  remains,  how  are  we  determined  by 
the  experience  of  thepast^  to  carry  our  inference  forward  to  a 
portion  of  time  which  is  yet  to  come  ?  To  myself,  the  diffi- 
culty appears  to  resolve  itself,  in  the  simplest  and  most  philo- 
sophical manner,  into  that  law  of  our  constitution  to  which 
Turgot  long  ago  attempted  to  trace  it. 

If  this  conclusion  be  admitted,  our  conviction  of  the  perma- 
nent and  independent  existence  of  Matter  is  but  a  particular 
case  of  a  more  general  law  of  belief  extending  to  all  other  phe- 
nomena. The  generalization  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  in- 
genious and  just ;  and  while  it  coincides  perfectly  in  its  spirit 
and  tendency  with  Eeid's  doctrine  on  the  same  point,  to  render 
that  doctrine  at  once  more  precise  and  more  luminous* 

Nor  is  this  view  of  the  subject  altogether  a  novelty  in  the 
history  of  science,  any  &rther  than  as  it  aims  at  a  simple  and 
literal  statement  of  the  facty  without  prejudging  any  of  the 
other  questions,  either  physical  or  metaphysical,  which  may 
arise  out  of  it  The  same  doctrine  is  obviously  involved  in  the 
physical  theory  of  Boscovich,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  meta- 
physical reveries  of  Malebranche  and  of  Leibnitz.    The  last  of 

has  disappeared   for  ever.     Its  arch      on  this  head  I  shall  hegin  with  a  dis- 
looks,  in  the  first  instance,  and  its  im-      tinclion,  which  at  first  sight  may  i 


patience  to  tear  off  the  covering  when  snperflnons,  hnt  which  will  contribute 
the  jest  is  carried  too  far,  are  sufficient  very  mnch  to  the  understanding  of 
proofii  to  the  contrary.  what  follows.  We  ought  to  examine 
A  distinction,  coinciding  exactly  with  apart  those  two  questions  which  are 
that  in  the  text,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hume  commonly  confounded  together, — ^riz., 
in  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature;  why  we  attribute  a  comtinued  existence 
which  makes  it  somewhat  surprising  to  objects,  even  when  they  are  not  pre- 
that  it  should  have  been  afterwards  sent  to  the  senses;  and  why  we  sap- 
overlooked  by  Dr.  Reid.  "  The  subject  pose  them  to  have  an  existence  db- 
of  our  present  inquiry  is  concerning  the  tikct  fix>m  the  mind  and  perception.** — 
cau$e$  which  induce  us  to  believe  in  the  Treatue  of  Human  Kaiuref  vol.  i.  pp. 
existence  of  body :  And  my  reasonings  828,  829.] 
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these  writers  has,  indeed,  expressed  it  very  clearly  and  con- 
cisely in  one  of  his  letters,  where  he  observes  to  his  correspon- 
dent: '^Les  choses  materielles  en  elles-mSme  ne  sont  que  des 
phfoomfenes  bien  regies."*  [In  another  letter,  Leibnitz  very 
jnsUy  remarks :  ^'  Si  corpora  mera  essent  phadnomena,  non  ideo 
fallerentur  sensus ;  neque  enim  sensus  pronuntiant  aliquid  de 
rebos  metaphysicis.  Sensnum  veracitas  in  eo  oonsistit,  ut  phsB- 
nomena  consentiant  inter  se,  neque  decipiamur  eventibus,  si  ra- 
tiones  experimentis  inaedificatas  probfe  sequamur/'^ — {Leibnitii 
OperUy  [Dutensii,]  Tom.  ii.  [Pars  i.]  p.  319.)]  The  creed,  said 
to  be  so  prevalent  among  the  Hindoos,  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  Mattery  would  ^eem  to  be  grafted  on  a  conception 
nearly  similJEir.  If  we  may  rely  on  the  account  given  of  it  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  it  has  not  the  most  distant  affinity,  in  its 
origin  or  tendency,  to  the  system  of  idealism,  as  it  is  now  com- 
monly understood  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  the  former  taking 
its  rise  from  a  high  theological  speculation ;  the  latter  being 
deduced  as  a  sceptical  consequence  from  a  particular  hypothesis 
concerning  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  inculcated  by  the 
Schoolmen,  and  adopted  by  Locke  and  his  followers.    ^  The 

*  [I  cannot,  at  the  moment^  discover  aliad  forent   qnam  phcawmena  bene 

the  place  in  Leibnitz's  works  where  fandata,  nt  iris  ant  imago  in  specolo, 

these  words  appear.    Bnt  the  opinion  verbo,  Bomnia  continuata  jperfecU  con-' 

itself  is  freqnentlj  expressed  hj  him.  gruentiasibi  ^ma." — Opera,  Dntensii, 

Thus:— '*Et8i  tota  haeo  vita  non  nisi  Tom.  ii.  Pars  L  p.  294;  Opera  PhOo- 

somninm,  et  mnndos  adspectabilis  non  sophica,  Erdmanni,  p.  680. — Ed.] 
nisi  phantasma   esse   dioeretnr,    hoc, 
BiTe  aomniiim  sive  phantasma^  ego  satis         '  The  same  mode  of  speaking  has  been 

reale  dicerem,  si,  etc Itaqne  adopted  by  some  more  modem  authors; 

nnllo  argnmento  absolnte  demonstrari  among  others,   by   the  late   yeiy  in- 

potest,  dari  corpora,  neo  qmcqnam  pro-  genions  and  learned  Mr.  Bobison,   in 

hibet  Bomma  quaidam  bene  ordinata  hia  Elementi  of  Mechanical  Philosophy, 

menti  nostrae  objecta  esse."  The  writing  "To  ns,"  he  observes,  **  matter  ia  a 

from  which  this  is  taken,  was  first  pub-  mere  phenomencn^^  ({  118.)    Leibnitz 

lished  in  1840,  by  Erdmann,  in  his  LeXb-  was,  I  think,  the  first  person  by  whom 

ndu  Opera  Ph^SLowphica,  p.  444.  it  was  introduced ;  bnt  in  the  writings 

Many  quotations  to  the  same  effect  of  Mr.  Bobison,  wherever  it  occurs,  it 

might  be  made,  even  from  the  three  may  be  safely  interpreted  as  referring 

letters  of  Leibnitz  to  De  Bosses,  in  to  the  physical  theory  of  Boscovich,  to 

1712 ;  as  in  the  first,  where  it  is  al-  which  he  had  a  strong  and  avowed  lean- 

leged   as  possible, — "  Corpora    omnia  ing,  although  he  was  not  blind  to  the 

com  omnibus  suis  qualitatibus,  nihil  various  difficulties  connected  with  it. 
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difficulties,"  Sir  William  tells  us,  with  great  clearness  and 
precision,  "  attending  the  vulgar  notion  of  material  substances^ 
induced  many  of  the  wisest  among  the  ancients,  and  some  oi 
the  most  enlightened  among  the  moderns,  as  well  as  the  Hindoo 
philosophers,  to  believe  that  the  whole  creation  was  rather  an 
energy  than  a  work,  by  which  the  infinite  mind,  who  is  present 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  exhibits  to  his  creatures  a  set  of 
perceptions  like  a  wonderful  picture,  or  piece  of  music,  always 
varied,  yet  always  uniform/'^ 

In  another  passage,  the  same  author  observes,  that  ^^the 
Vedaniisy  unable  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  brute  matter  inde- 
pendent of  mind,  or  to  conceive  that  the  work  of  supreme 
goodness  was  left  a  moment  to  itself,  imagine  that  the  Deity  is 
ever  present  to  his  work,  and  constantiy  supports  a  series  of 
perceptions,  which  in  one  sense  they  call  illusory,  though  they 
cannot  but  admit  the  reality  of  all  created  forms^  as  far  as  the 
happiness  ofcreaJtures  can  he  affected  by  ihem!*^ 

'^  The  word  mata,"  we  are  afterwards  informed,  "or  Delusion, 
has  a  subtile  and  recondite  sense  in  the  Vedanta  philosophy, 
where  it  signifies  the  system  otperoeptions^  whether  of  secondary 
or  of  primary  qualities,  which  the  Deity  was  believed,  by  j^pt- 
charrrmSy  Pla;to,  and  many  truly  pious  men,  to  raise,  by  his 
omnipresent  spirit,  in  the  minds  of  his  creatures ;  but  which 
had  not,  in  their  opinion,  any  existence  independent  of  mind."* 

The  essential  diflTerence  between  these  doctrines,  and  those 
which  Hume  has  shown  to  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  com- 
mon account  of  the  origin  of  our  knowledgCy  must  appear  ob- 
vious to  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  his  writings.  The 
Hindoo  system  represents  the  material  universe  as  at  all  times 
in  a  state  of  immediate  dependence  on  the  divine  energy ; — 

^  Introduction  to  a  translation  of  some      meant  an  existence  independent  of  tlie 
Hindoo  verses.*  supreme  mind,   or   of  the   minds  of 

•Dissertaiianonihs  Gods  of  Greece,      created perdpieni  beinffs     Neither  the 
Jto/y,  and  India,  ^^^  opmion  nor  the  other  appears  re- 

concilable with  the  doctrines  either  of 
'  Ibid. — The  last  olaose  of  this  sen-      Epicharmns  orof  Plato.— Vide  Bmcketi 
tence  is  somewhat  ambignons ;  as  it  is      Hist,  de  Ideis,  p.  9,  AngastsB  Vindeli- 
not  qnite  manifest  whether  the  author      corum,  1723. 

•  CS«e  JSUmaUt,  voL  U.  Note  B.  p.  370»  teq.-^Ei.} 
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coinciding,  in  this  respect,  with  the  opinions  of  those  pious  men 
in  our  own  quarter  of  the  globe,  who  have  supposed  its  con^ 
tinned  existence  to  be  the  eflfect  of  a  creative  act  renewed  every 
moment ;  but  admitting,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  the  regu- 
larity of  the  laws  according  to  which  its  phenomena  are  exhi- 
bited to  our  senses,  and  the  reality  of  these  phenomena  as 
permanent  objects  of  science.  .The  scepticism  of  Hume,  on  the 
contrary,  proceeds  entirely  on  a  scholastic  hypothesis  concerning 
perception,  which,  when  followed  out  to  its  logical  consequences, 
leaves  no  evidence  for  the  existence  either  of  the  Divine  Mind 
or  of  any  other ;  nor,  indeed,  for  that  of  anything  whatever, 
but  of  OUT  own  impressions  and  ideas. 

The  fault  of  the  Hindoo  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  the  systems 
of  Leibnitz  and  of  Malebranche,  is,  that  it  pronounces  dogmati- 
cally on  a  mystery  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  factdties ; 
professing  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  the  intellectual  and 
material  worlds  are  connected  together,  and  to  solve  the  inex- 
plicable problem  (as  Bacon  has  justly  called  it)  with  respect  to 
the  "  opiis  quod  operaiur  Deu8  a  prindpio  tisqtie  ad  Jlnem.'* 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  equally  absurd  to 
reason  for  it  or  against  it ;  but  thus  much  must  be  allowed  in 
its  favour,  that  while,  in  its  moral  tendency,  it  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  of  the  theory  with  which  it  has  sometimes  been 
classed,  it  explicitly  recognises  the  consistency  and  certainty  of 
those  principles  of  belief  on  which  mankind  proceed  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  life,  as  well  as  in  all  their  physical  in- 
quiries concerning  the  order  of  nature. 

The  statement,  on  the  other  hand,  given  by  Turgot,  possesses 
this  advantage  peculiar  to  itself,  that  it  describes  the  simple 
fact  with  scientific  precision ;  involving  no  metaphysical  theory 
whatever,  any  more  than  Newton's  statement  of  the  law  of 
gravitation.  In  both  cases,  premises  are  furnished  for  a  most 
important  conclusion  in  natural  theology ;  but  that  conclusion 
is  as  foreign  to  our  researches  concerning  the  physical  laws  of 
our  perceptions,  as  it  would  have  been  to  Newton's  purpose,  to 
have  blended  it  with  the  physical  and  mathematical  inquiries 
contained  in  his  Principici. 
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Nor  let  any  oae  imagine  that  this  statement  has  the  sUghtest 
tendency  to  detract  from  the  reality  of  external  objects.  It 
rests  our  evidence  for  this  reality  on  the  very  same  footing  with 
what  we  possess  for  the  regularity  and  permanence  of  those 
physical  laws  which  furnish  the  most  interesting^  as  well  as 
the  most  stable  objects  of  human  knowledge ;  and,  even  when 
combined  with  the  theological  hypothesis  of  the  Hindoos,  only 
varies  our  ordinary  mode  of  conception,  by  keeping  constantly 
in  view  the  perpetual  dependence  of  the  universe,  in  its  matter 
as  well  as  in  itsforra^  on  the  hand  of  the  Creator. 

I  must  again  repeat,  vnth  respect  to  this  statement  of  Turgot^ 
that  it  differs  from  that  of  Beid  merely  in  resolving  our  belief 
of  the  permanent  and  independent  existence  of  matter  into 
another  law  of  our  nature  still  more  general ;  and  of  this  law 
it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  its  authority  has  not  only  been 
repeatedly  recognised  by  Beid,  but  that  he  has  laid  much  more 
stress  on  its  importance  than  any  preceding  writer.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  both,  this  belief  is  assumed  as  an  ulti- 
mate fSa^t  in  the  constitution  of  the  mindj  and  the  trifling 
difference  in  their  language  concerning  it  (considering  that 
neither  could  have  borrowed  the  slightest  hint  from  the  other) 
adds  no  inconsiderable  weight  to  their  joint  conclusions. 

To  this  natural  belief,  common  to  all  mankind,  (a  belief 
which  evidently  is  altogether  independent  of  any  exercise  of 
our  reasoning  powers,)  Beid,  as  well  as  some  other  Scottish 
philosophers,  have  applied  the  epithet  instinctive;  not  with 
the  view  of  conveying  any  new  theory  concerning  its  origin, 
but  merely  to  exclude  the  unsatisfactory  theories  of  their  pre- 
decessor&  For  this  supposed  innovation  in  language,  they 
have  been  severely  censured  and  ridiculed  by  a  late  celebrated 
Polemic ;  but  the  strictures  which,  in  this  instance,  he  has 
bestowed  on  them,  will  be  found  to  apply  to  them,  in  common 
with  the  most  correct  reasoners  in  every  part  of  modem 
Europe.  Of  this  I  have  already  produced  one  instance,  in  a 
quotation  from  the  works  of  a  very  learned  and  profound  Ita- 
lian ;^  and  another  authority  to  l^e  same  purpose  is  furnished 
^  See  pp.  95,  96|  of  this  Tolume. 
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by  lyAlembert,  a  writer  scrupuloufily  cautions  in  his  selection 
of  words.  The  following  passage  agrees  so  exactly  with  Beid's 
philosophy,  in  point  of  doctrine  as  well  as  of  phraseology,  that 
the  coincidence  can  he  accounted  for  only  by  the  anxious 
fidelity  with  which  both  authors  have,  on  this  occasion,  exem- 
plified the  precepts  of  the  indtictive  logic.^ 

^^  The  truth  is,  that  as  no  relation  whatever  can  be  discovered 
between  a  sensation  in  the  mind,  and  the  object  by  which  it  is 
occasioned,  or  at  least  to  which  we  refer  it,  it  does  not  appear 
possible  to  trace,  by  dint  of  reasoning,  any  practicable  passage ' 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Nothing  but  a  species  of  tnatincty 
more  sure  in  its  operation  than  reason  itself,  could  so  forcibly 
transport  us  across  the  gulf  by  which  Mind  seems  to  be 
separated  from  the  Material  World.**^ 

"  In  every  science,*'  the  same  author  elsewhere  observes, 
"  there  are  principles  true,  or  supposed,  which  the  mind  seizes 
by  a  species  of  instinct.  To  this  instinct  we  ought  to  yield 
without  resistance ;  otherwise,  by  recognising  the  existence  of 
a  series  of  principles  without  end,  and  abandoning  the  possibi- 
lity of  any  fixed  points  for  the  commencement  of  our  reason- 
ings, we  must  plunge  ourselves  into  universal  scepticism/'^ 

The  inference  which  I  draw  from  these  quotations  is^  not 

^  '*  En  effet,  n'y  ayant  ancun  rapport  par  une  esp^  tTimtinetj  anqael  on  doit 

entre  chaque  sensation,  et  Pobjet  qui  s'abandonner  sans    rieistance ;    autre- 

I'occasionne,  on  da  moins  auqnel  nons  ment  il  fandroit  admettre  dans  lea  prin- 

la  rapportons,  il  ne  paroit  paa  qa*on  cipes  nn  progrda  H  llnfini,  qui  seroit 

puisse  trouver  par  le  raisonnement  de  aussi  absarde  qu*un  progrds  &  Pinfini 

passage  possible  de  Pun  k  Tautre :  il  dans  les  Stres  et  dans  les  causes,  et  qui 

n^j  a  qn'one  espto  cTinitinct,  pins  sur  rendroit  tout  incertain,  &ute  d*un  point 

que  la  raison  meme,  qui  puisse  nous  for-  fixe  d'oil  I'on  piit  partir.V — El&nen8  de 

cer  h  fhmcbir  un  si  grand  intervalle." —  PhUoBophie,  Art.  M&aphyaique,    [Bfi^ 

IHieowB  PrUwdnaire   de   VEnei/do-  lanffes,  torn.  ir.  p.  58.    See  also  torn.  ▼. 

pidie.    [Milanffee,  torn.  i.  p.  16,  edit.  p.  127.— jE^.] 
Amst  1763.]  In  the  alternative  stated  in  the  first 

In  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence,  I  clause  of  this  sentence,  (dee  prindpee 

have  departed  a  little  firom  the  words  of  vraia  ou  suppoaA,)   I   presume    that 

the  original ;  hut  I  flatter  myself,  that  D'Alembert  had  in  view  the  distinction 

I  hare  rendered  my  author's  meaning  between   those    sciences   which    rest 

with  sufficient  exactness.  ultimately  on  faeU;  and  the  different 

'  "  n  est  dans  chaque  science  dea  branches  ofpure  mathematics  which  rest 

prittcipea  Trais  on  supposes,  qu*on  laisit  ultimately  on  defimUione  or  hypotheeee. 
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that  the  word  instinct*  is  employed  in  them  with  unexception- 
able propriety,  but  that,  in  applying  it  to  characterize  certain 
Judgments  of  the  mind,  the  philosophers  who  have  been  so 
contemptuously  treated  on  that  account  by  Dr.  Priestley,  have 
not  departed  from  the  practice  of  their  predecessora  They 
alone  who  have  studied  with  care  the  science  of  Human  Nature, 
can  be  fully  sensible  how  dijBficult  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the 
clearest  and  most  cautious  thinkers,  to  describe  its  phenomena 
in  definite  and  unequivocal  terms ;  and  how  easy  it  is,  on  the 
other,  for  the  most  superficial  critic  to  cavil,  with  plausibility, 
at  the  best  phraseology  which  language  can  afford.  Nor  has  a 
philosopher,  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  the  privilege,  as  in 
some  others,  of  introducing  new  terms  of  his  own  invention, 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  absurd  and  mysterious  affecta- 
tion. He  must,  of  necessity,  persevere  in  employing  terms  of  a 
popular  origin ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  employing  an  instrument 
made  by  the  most  rude  and  unskilful  hands,  to  a  purpose  where 
the  utmost  conceivable  nicety  is  indispensably  requisite. 

The  number  of  such  criticisms,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect, 
would  be  considerably  diminished,  if  every  cavil  at  an  ob- 
noxious word  were  to  be  accompanied  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
less  exceptionable  substitute.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  the  fault 
of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  this  study,  if  they  do  not 
profit  by  these  criticisms  where  they  have  the  slightest  founda- 
tion in  justice,  by  approximating  more  and  more  to  that  cor- 
rectness and  uniformity  in  the  use  of  language,  towards  which 
so  great  advances  have  been  made  in  our  own  times ;  but 
which,  after  all  our  efforts,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  re- 
commending to  the  persevering  industry  of  our  successors,  as 
the  most  essential  of  all  desiderata  for  insuring  the  success  of 
their  researches.  Till  this  great  end  be,  in  some  measure, 
accomplished,  we  must  limit  our  ambition  to  the  approbation  of 
the  discerning  few ;  recollecting  (if  I  may  borrow  the  words  of 
Mr.  Burke)  that  our  conclusions  are  not  fitted  "  to  abide  the 
test  of  a  captious  controversy,  but  of  a  sober  and  even  forgiving 

*  [On  tbe  psychological  propriety  of  Hans  on  Reid^  {(J6&.  f^2»,)  pp.  760^ 
InsUna  and  I-nsHndxWt  see  Diaerta-      761.-^(2.] 
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examination ;  that  they  are  not  anned,  at  all  point)9,  for  battle, 
but  dressed  to  visit  those  who  are  willing  to  give  a  peaceful 
entrance  to  truth."^ 


SECTION  n.— CONTINUATION  OF  THB  SUBJECT. — INDISTINCTNESS 
OF  THE  LINE  DRAWN  BY  REID,  AS  WELL  AS  BY  DESCARTES  AND 
LOCKE,  BETWEEN  THB  PRIMARY  AND  THB  SECONDARY  QUALI- 
TIES OF  MATTER. — DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THE  PRIMARY  QUA- 
LITIES OF  MATTER  AND  ITS  MATHEMATICAL  AFFECTIONS. 

I  have  yet  another  criticism  to  ofifer  on  Dr.  Beid's  reasonings 
with  respect  to  Perception^ — a  criticism,  not  fomided  upon  any 
flaw  in  his  argument,  but  upon  his  inattention,. in  enumerating 
Had  Primary  QmLUies  of  Matter^  to  a  very  essential  distinction 
among  the  particulars  comprehended  in  his  list;,  by  stating 
which  distinction,  he  might,  in  my  opinion,  have  rendered  his 
conclusions  much  more  clear  and  satisfactory. 

Into  this  oversight  Dr.  Beid  was  very  naturally,  led  by  the 
common  arrangement  of  his  immediate  predecessors;  most  of 
whom,  since  the  time  of  Locke,  have  classed  together,  under  the 
general  title  of  Primary  Qualities,  Hardness,  Softness,  Bough- 
ness,  Smoothness,  &c.,  with  Hxtension^  Figure,  and  Motion.^  In 
this  classification  he  has  invariably  followed  them,  both  in  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  and  in  his  Essays  on  the  Intd- 
Jectual  Potoers;  a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  that  he 
has  incidentally  stated,  in  different  parts  of  his  works,  some  very 
important  considerations,  which  seem  to  point  out  obviously  the 
necessity  of  a  more  strictly  logical  arrangement 

After  observing,  on  one  occaaon,  that  ^'  Hardness  and  Soft- 
ness, Boughness  and  Smoothness,  Figure  and  Motion,  do  all  sup- 
pose Extension,  and  cannot  be  conceived  without  it ;''  he  adds, 

*  See  Note  K.  tween  HyUu  and  FhOonoui,]  Berkeley's 

'  AcoordJing  to  Locke,  the  Primary  Works,  [London  or]  DnUin  edition  of 

Qualities  of  Matter  are  Solidity,  Exten-  1784 ;  toI.  i.  p.  133.)    Following  these 

sion,  ilgore,  Motion  or  Best,  and  Num-  gnides,  Beid  has  been  led  to  comprehend, 

her,  (Book  ii  chap.  viii.  sect  9.)  In  the  in  his  ennmeration,  (veiy  inadTertently, 

theory  of  Berkeley,  the  word  SoUdiiy  is  in  my  opinion,)  the  heterogeneous  quali- 

employed  as  synonymous  with  JSarcInesf  ties  specified  in  the  text. — [See  Beid's 

aod  RetiMtimoe — {[Firit  Dialogue  ie-  CoU.  Worhi,  p.  837,  8eq.^£d.] 
VOU  V.  fl 
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that  ^^  he  thinks  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  allowed,  that  if 
we  had  never  felt  anything  hard  or  soft,  rough  or  smooth,  figured 
or  moved,  we  should  never  have  had  a  conception  of  Extension : 
so  that,  as  there  is  good  ground  to  believe  that  the  notion  of 
Extension  could  not  be  prior  to  that  of  other  Primary  Quali- 
ties ;  so  it  is  certain  that  it  could  not  be  posterior  to  the  notion 
of  any  of  them,  being  necessarily  implied  in  them  all."^ 

In  another  passage,  the  same  author  remarks,  that  ^^  though 
the  notion  of  Space  seems  not  to  enter  at  first  into  the  mind, 
until  it  is  introduced  by  the  proper  objects  of  sense ;  yet,  being 
once  introduced,  it  remains  in  our  conception  and  belief,  though 
the  objects  which  introduced  it  be  removed.  We  see  no  absur- 
dity in  supposing  a  body  to  be  annihilated ;  but  the  space  that 
contained  it  remains ;  and  to  suppose  that  annihilated,  seems 
to  be  absurd/'^ 

Among  the  various  inconveniences. resulting  from  this  indis- 
tinct enumeration  of  Primary  Qualities^  one  of  the  greatest  has 
been,  the  plausibility  which  it  has  lent  to  the  reasonings  of  Ber- 
keley and  of  Hume  against  the  existence  of  an  external  world. 
Solidity  and  Extension  being  confounded  together  by  both, 
under  one  common  denomination,  it  seemed  to  be  a  fair  infer- 
ence, that  whatever  can  be  shown  to  be  true  of  the  one,  must 
hold  no  less  when  applied  to  the  other.  That  their  conclusions^ 
even  with  respect  to  Solidity,  have  been  pushed  a  great  deal  too 
far,  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show ;  the  resistance  opposed 
to  our  compressing  force,  manifestly  implying  the  existence  of 
something  eoctemal^  and  altogether  independent  of  ourperoqh 
turns  ; — ^but  still  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  notion  of 
independent  existence,  and  that  ascribed  to  Extension  or  Space, 
which,  as  Dr.  Beid  observes,  carries  along  with  it  an  irresistible 
conviction,  that  its  existence  is  eternal  and  necessary,  equally 
incapable  of  being  created  or  annihilated.  The  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Hutton,  who  plainly  con- 
sidered Extension  and  Hardness  as  qualities  of  the  same  order ; 
and  who,  in  consequence  of  this,  has  been  led  to  blend  (without 

*  Inquiry^  chap.  ▼.  sect,  5, 

'  Euaya  on  the  InteOectual  Powers,  p.  262|  4to  edition. 
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any  advantage  whatever  to  the  main  object  of  his  work)  the 
metaphysics  of  Berkeley  with  the  physics  of  Boscovich,  so  as  to 
cast  an  additional  obscurity  over  the  systems  of  both.  It  is  this 
circumstance  that  will  be  found^  on  examination^  to  be  the 
principal  stumbling-block  in  the  Berkeleian  theory,  and  which 
distinguishes  it  from  that  of  the  Hindoos,  and  from  all  others 
commonly  classed  along  with  it  by  metaphysicians;  that  it 
involves  the  annihilation  of  space  as  an  external  existence; 
thereby  unhinging  completely  the  natural  conceptions  of  the 
mind  with  respect  to  a  truth,  about  which,  of  all  within  the 
reach  of  our  faculties,  we  seem  to  be  the  most  completely  ascer- 
tamed ;  and  which,  accordingly,  was  selected  by  Newton  and 
Clarke  as  the  ground-work  of  their  argument  for  the  necessary 
existence  of  Gtod.^ 

I  am  always  unwilling  to  attempt  innovations  in  language ; 
but  I  flatter  myself  it  will  not  be  considered  as  a  rash  or  super- 
fluous one  after  the  remarks  now  made,  if  I  distinguish  Exten- 
sion and  Figure  by  the  title  of  the  Mathematical  Affections  of 
Matter;^  restricting  the  phrase  Primary  Qtialities  to  Hardness 
and  Softness,  Boughness  and  Smoothness,  and  other  properties 

*  This  species  of  sophistrj,  founded  extended  moveable  ntiftonce,  or,  in  ge- 

on  an  indistinctness  of  classification,  neral,  for  any  one  idea^  or  anything  like 

oocurs  frequently  in  Berkeley's  writings.  an  idec^  to  exist  otherwise  than  in  a 

It  is  thus  that,  hy  confounding  Primary  mind  perceiving  it,  I  shall  readily  give 

and  Secondary  Qualities  under  one  com-  up  the  cause." — Principles  of  Muman 

mon  name,  he  attempts  to  extend  to  Ktundedgey  sect.  xxii. 

both,  the  conclusions  of  Descartes  and  The  confusion  of  thought  which  runs 

Locke  with  respect  to  the  latter.    "  To  through  the  foregoing  passage  was  early 

vhat  purpose  is  it,'*  he  asks,  "  to  dilate  remarked  hy  Baxter,  in  his  Inquiry 

on  that  which  may  he  demonstrated  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  SouL 

with  the  utmost  evidence  in  a  line  or  In  ihejiret  sentence,  he  ohserres,  that 

two,  to  any  one  that  is  capaUe  of  the  "Jigure  and  motion  are  nicely  shuffled 

least  reflection  ?    It  is  hut  looking  into  in  with  colour  and  tounJ,  though  they 

your  own  thoughts,  and  so  trying  whe-  are  qualities  of  a  different  kind ;  and, 

ther  yon  can  conceive  it  possible  for  a  in  the  lattf  that  extended  moveable  tv^ 

found,  or  figure,  or  motion,  or  edUmr^  to  stance  is  supposed  to  be  a  species  of 

exist  without  the  mind,  or  unperceived.  idea ;" — "  in  which  case,**  he  adds, "  Dr. 

This  easy  trial  may  make  you  see,  that  Berkeley  is  veiy  safe  in  his  argument" 

what  you  contend  for  is  a  downright  — Vol.  ii.  p.  276,  8d  edition, 

contradiction ;  insomuch,  that  I  am  con-  *  This  phrase  I  borrow  from  some  of 

tent  to  put  the  whole  on  this  issue,  if  the  elementary  treatises  of  natural  phi- 

you  can  but  conceive  it  possible  for  one  losophy. 
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of  the  same  description.  The  line  which  I  would  draw  hetween 
Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities  is  this,  that  the  former  ne- 
cessarily involve  the  notion  of  Extension^  and  consequentiy  of 
eootemality  or  outness;^  whereas  the  latter  are  only  conceived 
as  the  unknown  causes  of  known  sensations ;  and^  when  jfirst 
apprehended  by  the  mindy  do  not  imply  the  e]fcistence  of  any- 
thing locally  distinct  from  the  subjects  of  its  own  consciousness. 
But  these  topics  I  must  content  myself  with  merely  hinting  at- 
on  the  present  occasion.^ 

K  these  observations  be  well-founded,  they  establish  three 
very  important  facts  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
1.  That  the  notion  of  the  Mathematical  Affections  of  Matter 
presupposes  the  exercise  of  our  external  senses ;  inasmuch  aa 
it  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  same  sensations  which  convey  the 
knowledge  of  its  Primary  Qtuilities.  2.  That  this  notion  in- 
volves an  irresistible  conviction  on  our  part,  not  only  of  the 
external  existence  of  its  objects,  but  of  their  necessary  and 
eternal  existence ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  Primary  Qualities 
of  Matter,  our  perceptions  are  only  accompanied  with  a  belief, 
that  these  qualities  exist  externally,  and  independentiy  of  our 
existence  as  percipient  beings ;  the  supposition  of  their  annihi- 
lation by  the  power  of  the  Creator,  implying  no  absurdity 
whatsoever.  3.  That  our  conviction  of  the  necessary  existence 
of  Extension  or  Space,  is  neither  the  result  of  reasoning  nor  of 
experience,  but  is  inseparable  from. the  very  conception  of  it ; 
and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  an  ultimate  and  essential 
law  of  human  thought 

The  same  conclusion,  it  is  manifest,  applies  to  the  notion  of 
Time;  a  notion  which,  like  that  of  Space,  presupposes  tl^e 

*  The  word  outnesSf  which  has  been  '  For  Lockers    distinctioD    between 

of  late  revived  bj  some  of  Kant's  ad-  Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities,  see 

mirers  in  this  country,  was  long  ago  his  E$8ay,  book  ii.  chap.  iii.  §  9.   Of  its 

used  by  Berkeley  in  his  Prineiples  of  logical  accuracy  some  judgment  may  be 

Human  KnouiLedge^  (sect,  xliii.) ;  and,  formed  from  its  influence  in  leading  so 

at  a  still  earlier  period  of  his  life,  in  his  very  acute  an  inquirer  to  Class  Number 

Essay  towards  a  New  Theory  of  Vision^  in  the  same  list  with  Solidity  and  JBx- 

(sect  zlvi.)    I  mention  this,  as  I  have  tension.     The  reader  will  find    some 

more  than  once  heard  the  term  spoken  additional  illustrations  on  the  subject  of 

of  as  a  fortunate  innovation.  Secondary  Qualities  in  Note  L. 
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exercise  of  our  external  senses ;  but  which,  when  it  is  once 
acquired,  presents  irresistibly  its  object  to  our  thoughts  as  an 
existence  equally  independent  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the 
material  universe.  Both  these  existences,  too,  swell  in  the 
human  understanding  to  infinity, — ^the  ote  to  immensity — the 
other  to  eternity ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  imagination  itself  to 
conceive  a  limit  to  either.  How  are  these  facts  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  that  philosophy  which  teaches  that  all  our  know- 
ledge is  derived  from  experience  ? 

The  foregoing  reasonings  have  led  us,  by  a  veiy  short,  and  I 
hope  satisfactory  process,  to  the  general  conclusion  which  forms 
the  ftmdamental  principle  of  the  Kantjkm  system;  a  system 
plainly  suggested  to  the  author,  by  the  impossibility  he  found 
of  tracing  any  resemblance  between  extension  and  the  sensa- 
tions of  which  we  are  conscious.  "  The  notion  (or  intuition)  of 
Spaced  he  tells  us,  '^  as  well  as  that  of  Time,  is  not  empirical ; 
that  is,  it  has  not  its  origin  in  experience.  On  the  contrary, 
both  these  notions  are  supposed,  or  implied,  as  conditions  in 
all  our  empirical  perceptions ;  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  perceive 
nor  conceive  an  external  object,  without  representing  it  to  our 
thoughts  as  in  space;  nor  can  we  conceive  anything,  either 
without  us  or  within  us,  without  representing  it  to  ourselves  as 
in  time.  Space  and  Time^  therefore,  are  called,  by  Kant,  the 
two  forms  of  our  sensibility.  The  first  is  the  general  form  of 
our  external  senses ;  the  second  the  general  form  of  aU  our 
senses,  external  and  internal 

"  These  notions  of  Space  and  of  Time,  however,  although  they 
exist  in  us  a  priori^  are  not,"  according^  to  Kant,  ^Hnnate  ideas. 
If  they  are  anterior  to  the  perceptions  of  our  senses,  it  is  only 
in  the  order  of  reason,  and  not  in  the  order  of  time.  They 
have,  indeed,  their  origin  in  ourselves ;  but  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  understanding  only  in  consequence  of  occasions 
furnished  by  our  sensations ;  or  (in  Kant's  language)  by  our 
sensible  modifications.  Separated  from  these  modifications, 
they  cotdd  not  exist ;  and  without  them,  they  would  have  re- 
mained for  ever  latent  and  sterile."^ 

■  Degerando,  Eist.  de$  Systhnes,  torn,  observe  here,  that  for  the  little  I  know 
ii.  pp.  208,  209.    It  is  proper  for  me  to      of  Kant's  philosophy,  I  am  chiefly  in 
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The  only  important  proposition  which  I  am  able  to  extract 
from  this  jargon  is,  that  as  Uxtension  and  Duration  cannot  be 
supposed  to  bear  the  most  distant  resemblance  to  any  sensa- 
tions of  which  the  mind  is  conscious,  the  origin  of  these  notions 
forms  a  manifest  exception  to  the  account  given  by  Locke  of 
the  primary  sources  of  our  knowledge.  This  is  precisely  the 
ground  on  which  Beid  has  made  his  stand  against  the  scheme 
of  Idealism :  and  I  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  judge,  whether  it 
was  not  more  philosophical  to  state,  as  he  has  done,  the/zc^,  in 
simple  and  perspicuous  terms,  as  a  demonstration  of  the  imper- 
fection of  Locke's  theory,  than  to  have  reared  upon  it  a  super- 
structure of  technical  mystery,  similar  to  what  is  exhibited  in 
the  systemi  of  the  German  metaphysician. 

In  justice,  at  the  same  time,  to  Kant's  merits,  I  must  repeat, 


debted  to  bis  critics  and  commentators ; 
more  particularly  to  M.  Degerando,  who 
is  allowed,  even  by  Kant^  countrymen, 
to  bave  given  a  faitbfnl  exposition  of 
bis  doctrines ;  and  to  tbe  autbor  [Herm 
Scbmidt-Phiseldeck]  of  a  book  published 
at  Copenbagen,  in  1796,  entitled  PhUo- 
sqphia  CfrUieai  tecundum  KcuUiwn 
Expondo  St/itemaUca.  Some  very 
valuable  strictures  on  tbe  general  spirit 
of  his  system  may  be  collected  from  the 
appendix  subjoined  by  M.  Provost  to  bis 
French  translation  of  Mr.  Smith's 
Potthtunous  Essays;  from  different  pas- 
sages of  the  Essaia  PhilosopTUques  of 
tbe  same  author;  and  from  the  first 
article  in  tbe  second  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  lUmew.  [OnVillerl'sPAiZo- 
sophie  de  Kant.] 

As  to  Kant's  own  works,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  although  I  have  fre- 
quently attempted  to  read  them  in  the  La- 
tin edition,  [by  Bom,]  printed  at  Leipsic, 
I  have  always  been  forced  to  abandon  the 
undertaking  in  despair ;  partly  from  the 
scholastic  barbarism  of  the  style,  and 
partly  from  my  utter  inability  to  un- 
riddle the  author's  meaning.  Wherever 
I  have  happened  to  obtain  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  light,  I  have  derived  it,  not 
i>om  Kant  himself,  but  horn  my  previous 


acquaintance  with  those  opinions  of 
Leibnitz,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Beid,  and 
others,  which  he  has  endeavoured  to 
appropriate  to  himself  under  the  deep 
disguise  of  his  new  phraseology.  No 
writer  certainly  ever  exemplified  more 
systematically,  or  more  successfully,  the 
preoept  which  Quintilian  (upon  the 
authority  of  Livy)  ascribes  to  an  ancient 
rhetorician  ;  and  which,  if  the  object  of 
the  teacher  was  merely  to  instruct  his 
pupils  how  to  command  the  admiration 
of  the  multitude,  must  be  allowed  to  re- 
flect no  small  honour  on  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  "  Neque  id  Dovom 
vitium  est,  cum  jam  apud  Titnm  Livium 
inveniam  fuisse  prseceptorem  aliqoem, 
qui  discipulos  ohseurare  que  dicerent, . 
juberent,  GrsBCO  verbo  utens  riMWMf. 
Unde  ilia  scilicet  egregia  laudatio: — 
Tanto  meUoTj  ne  ego  quidem  inteBexi.* 
-^Instit  [viii.  2.] 

En  ecrioantf  fai  taujours  iacki  de 
m?eatendre,  is  an  expression  which 
Fontenelle  sometimes  uses,  in  speaking 
of  his  own  literary  habits.  It  conveyB 
a  hint  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
authors ; — but  which  I  would  not  ven- 
ture to  recommend  to  that  class  who 
may  aspire  to  the  gloiy  of  founding  new 
schools  of  philosophy. 
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that  Dr.  Reid  would  have  improved  greatly  the  statement  of 
his  argument  against  Berkeley,  if  he  had  kept  as  constantly  in 
the  view  of  his  readers,  as  Kant  has  done,  the  essential  dis- 
tinction which  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  between  the 
MathemcUical  Affections  of  Matter,  and  its  Primary  Qualities. 
Of  this  distinction  he  appears  to  have  been  fully  aware  him- 
self, firom  a  passage  which  I  formerly  quoted ;  but  he  has,  in 
general,  slurred  it  over  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  imply, 
that  he  considered  them  both  as  precisely  of  the  same  kind. 

I  shall  only  add  farther,  that  the  idea  or  conception  oi  Motion 
involves  the  idea  both  oi  Extension  and  of  Tme.  That  the  idea 
of  Time  might  have  been  formed,  without  any  ideas  either  of 
Extension  or  of  Motion^  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  equally  clear,  whether  the  idea  of  Motion  presupposes 
that  of  Extension^  or  that  of  Extension  the  idea  of  Motion. 
The  question  relates  to  a  fact  of  some  curiosity  in  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Mind ;  having,  for  its  object,  to  ascertain,  with 
logical  precision,  the  occa^sion  on  which  the  idea  oi  Extension  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  acquired.  But  it  is  a  question  altogether 
foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  discussion.  Whichever 
of  the  two  conclusions  we  may  adopt,  tfie  force  of  Eeid's 
argument  against  Locke's  principle  will  be  found  to  remain 
undiminished.^ 

'  See  note  M. 
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ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LOCKE'S  AUTHORITY  UPON  THE  FHILOeO- 
PHICAL  SYSTEMS  WHICH  FBEVAILED  IN  FRANCE  DURING  THE 
LATTER  PART  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  account  given  by  Locke  of  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas^ 
which  furnished  the  chief  subject  of  one  of  the  forgoing  Essays, 
has,  for  many  years  part,  been  adopted  implicitly,  and  almost 
universally,  as  a  fundamental  and  unquestionable  truth  by  the 
philosophers  of  France.  It  was  early  sanctioned  in  that 
country  by  the  authority  of  Fontenelle,  whose  mind  was  pro- 
bably prepared  for  itfi  reception,  by  some  similar  discussions  in 
the  works  of  G^sendi ;  at  a  later  period,  it  acquired  much 
additional  celebrity  from  the  vague  and  exaggerated  encomiums 
of  Voltaire;  and  it  has  since  been  assumed,  as  the  common 
basis  of  their  respective  conclusions  concerning  the  history  of 
the  Human  Understanding,  by  Condillac,  Turgot,  Helvetius, 
Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Condorcet,  Destutt-Tracy,  Degerando, 
and  many  other  writers  of  the  highest  reputation,  at  complete 
variance  with  each  other,  in  the  general  spirit  of  their  philoso- 
phical systems.^ 

But  although  all  these  ingenious  men  have  laid  hold  eagerly 
of  this  common  principle  of  reasoning,  and  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  extolling  Locke  for  the  sagacity  which  he  has  dis- 
played in  unfolding  it,  hardly  two  of  them  can  be  named  who 

1  "  Toas  loB  plulosophes  Francois  de  mettre  ses  principefl."— Degerando,  Dt 
ce  n^de  ont  fait  gloire  de  se  ranger  an  la  (jf€n6raltion  dea  OomiaUtaacei  H^ 
nombre  des  disciples  de  Locke,  et  d'ad-     mainet^  p.  81. 
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have  nnderatood  it  exactly  in  the  same  sense ;  and  perhaps  not 
one  who  has  understood  it  precisely  in  the  sense  annexed  to  it 
by  the  author.  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  praise  of 
Locke  has  been  loudest  from  those  who  seem  to  have  taken  the 
least  pains  to  ascertain  the  import  of  his  conclusions. 

The  mistakes  so  prevalent  among  the  French  philosophers 
on  this  fundamental  question,  may  be  accounted  for,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  implicit  confidence  which  they  have  reposed  in 
CondiUac,  (whom  a  late  author^  has  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  ^Ae  Father  of  Ideology^  as  a  faithful  expounder  of  Locke's 
doctrines ;  and  by  the  weight  which  Locke's  authority  has  thus 
lent  to  the  glosses  and  inferences  of  his  ingenious  disciple.  In 
the  introduction  to  Condillac's  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Human 
Knotoledge^  after  remarking,  that  ^^  a  philosopher  often  an- 
nounces the  truth  without  being  aware  of  it  himself,''  he  adds, 
that  ^^  it  seems  to  have  been  by  some  accident  of  this  sort,  that 
the  Peripatetics  were  led  to  assume,  as  a  principle,  that  all  our 
knowledge  comes  by  the  Senses ; — a  principle  which  they  were 
80  far  from  comprehending,  that  none  of  them  was  able  to  un- 
fold it  in  detail ;  and  which  it  was  reserved  for  the  modems  to 
bring  to  light,  after  a  long  succession  of  ages." 

^  Bacon,"  the  same  author  continues,  ^^  was  perhaps  the  first 
who  perceived  it ;  having  made  it  the  ground-work  of  a  treatise, 
in  which  he  gives  excellent  precepts  for  the  advancement  of 
the  sciences.  The  Cartesians  rejected  it  with  contempt,  be- 
cause they  formed  their  judgment  of  it  only  upon  the  state- 
ment given  by  the  Peripatetics.  At  last,  Locke  laid  hold  of 
it,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  by  whom  its  truth  was 
demonstrated." 

Of  the  meaning  which  CondiUac  annexed  to  this  discovery  of 
Locke,  a  sufficient  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
sentence: — *' According  to  the  system  which  derives  all  our 
knowledge  from  the  Senses,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  form 
a  precise  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word  idea.  Our  ideas 
are  only  sensations^  or  portions  abstracted  from  some  sensation, 
in  order  to  be  considered  apart    Hence  two  sorts  of  ideas, 

» Destutt-Tracy. 
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the  sensible  and  the  abstract"^  On  other  occasions,  he  tells 
us,  that  "all  the  operations  of  the  understanding  are  only 
transformed  sensations  ;^  and  that  the  faculty  of  feeling  com- 
prehends all  the  other  powers  of  the  mind."  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, for  my  own  part,  (with  a  very  profoimd  writer  of  the 
same  country,)  "  that  these  figurative  expressions  do  not 
present  to  me  any  clear  conceptions;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
tend  to  involve  Locke's  principle  in  much  additional  ob- 
scurity."^ 

To  how  great  a  degree  this  vague  language  of  Condillac  has 
influenced  the  speculations  of  his  successors,  will  appear  from 
Fome  passages  which  I  am  now  to  produce;  and  which,  in 
my  opinion,  will  sufficiently  show  through  what  channel  the 
French  philosophers  have,  in  general,  acquired  their  informa- 
tion, with  respect  to  Locke's  doctrine  concerning  the  origin  of 
our  ideas.* 


^  Train  des  Systhnet,  p.  68. 

'  "  Le  jugement,  la  reflexion,  les 
desire,  les  passions,  &c.  ne  sont  que  la 
sensation  meme  qui  se  transforme  dif- 
feremment." — Traite  des  3ensation8, 
p.  4. 

'  Degerando,  Ve  la  OinSrattan  des 
Cormoisaancet  ffumaineSf  p.  78. 

*  In  justice  to  some  individuals,  I 
must  observe  here,  that  the  vagueness 
of  Condillac's  language,  in  this  instance, 
has  been  remarked  by  several  of  his  own 
countr3nnen.  "Tromp6  par  la  nouve- 
aut6  d*une  expression  qui  paroit  avoir 
pour  lui  un  charme  secret,  renfermant 
toutes  les  operations  de  Tesprit  sous  le 
titre  commun  de  sensation  tranrformU, 
Condillac  croit  avoir  rendre  aux  faits 
nne  simplicity  qu'il  n'a  plac6e  que  dans 
les  termes."  In  a  note  on  this  passage, 
the  same  author  adds — "  Cette  obeervar 
tion  a  ^  faite  par  M.  Prevost,  dans  les 
notes  de  son  memoire  sur  les  signes ;  par 
M.  Maine-Biran,  dans  son  TraiU  de 
V Habitude,  &c  Cet  abus  des  termes 
est  si  sensible,  qu'on  s'^tonne  de  I'avoir 
▼u  renouvel6  depuis,  par  des  ^rivains 


tr^s  ^lair^s.'' — l)egerando,  HigUnrt 
Comparie^  &c.,  torn.  i.  pp.  345,  346. 

The  work  of  M.  Maine-Biran  here 
referred  to,  is  entitled,  ^*  Infhunce  de 
V  Habitude  swr  la  facuJUi  de  penser. 
Ouvrage  qui  a  remporte  le  prix  sur 
cette  question  proposee  par  la  dasse 
des  sciences  morales  et  politiques  de 
I'Institut  National:  Dkenmner  gveUe 
est  Vinfluence  de  Vhahitude  sur  la 
facuUi  de  jpenser;  ou,  en  d'autres 
termes,  faire  voir  Veffet  que  produU 
sur  ehaeune  de  nos  facuUis  intdlee^ 
tueUeSf  lafriquente  rfykition  des  mSmes 
op^ations.^ 

Although  I  differ  from  this  author  in 
many  of  his  views,  I  acknowledge,  with 
pleasure,  the  instruction  I  have  received 
from  his  ingenious  Essay.  For  his 
criticism  on  Condillac^s  Theory  of 
Transformed  Sensations^  see  pp.  51 
and  52  of  the  Traits  de  r Habitude. 

To  prevent  any  ambiguities  that  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  general  title  of 
French  PMUaophers,  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  mention,  that  I  use  it  in  its  most 
restricted  sense;  without  comprehend- 
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*'When  Aristotie,"  says  Helvetius,  "afltened,  Nihil  est  in 
irUeRectu  quod  non  fuit  prim  in  sensu,  he  certainly  did  not 
attach  to  this  maxim  the  same  meaning  with  Locke.  In  the 
Greek  philosopher,  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  glimpse  of  a 
future  discovery,  the  honour  of  which  belongs  to  the  English- 
man alone.'"^ 

What  was  the  interpretation  annexed  by  Helvetius  himself 
to  Locke's  doctrine  on  this  point,  appears  clearly  from  the 
corollary  which  he  deduced  from  it,  and  which  he  has  em- 
ployed so  many  pages  in  illustrating;  ^^that  everything  in 
man  resolves*  ultimately  into  sensation  or  the  operation  of 
feeling,"  This,  therefore,  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  dis- 
covery which  Helvetius  considered  as  the  exclusive  glory  of 
Locke. 

"  It  is  to  Aristotle  we  owe,'*  says  Condorcet,  "that  important 
truth,  the  first  step  in  the  science  of  mind,  that  our  ideas,  even 
such  as  are  most  abstract,  most  strictly  intellectual,  (so  to  speak,) 
have  their  origin  in  our  sensations.  But  this  truth  he  did 
not  attempt  to  support  by  any  demolistration.  It  was  rather 
the  intuitive  perception  of  a  man  of  genius,  than  the  result  of 
a  series  of  observations  accurately  analyzed,  and  systematically 
combined^  in  order  to  derive  from  them  some  general  conclu- 

XDg  under  it  the  writers  on  the  Human  himf  *  Nihil  est  in  intellectu/"  &c.    He 

Mmd  who  have  issued  fiom  the  school  quotes,  at  the  same  time,  from  Aristotle 

of  GenevOf  or  who  have  belonged  to  the  following  maxim,  which  seems  to 

other  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  French  conyey  the  same  meaning,  almost  as 

language  is  commonlj  employed  by  men  explicitly  as  it  is  possible  to  do,  in  a 

ofleaming in  their  publications.  different  language:    if  ratt  •fhwt  roTt 

aMnT0tt  rk  tmrk  Urt. — GiUies's  Arist, 

*  "  Lorsqu'  Aiistote  a  dit,  mML  est  2d  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  47.   I  must  remark 

w  inteUectu,  &e.  il  n*attachoit  certaine-  here,  that  the  clause  which' I  have  dis- 

ment  pas  ft  cet  axiome  les  memes  id^s  tinguished  by  Ualietf  m  the  above  quo^ 

que  M.  Locke.    Cette  idee  n'^toit  tout  tation  from  Dr.  Gillies,  is  somewhat  too 

ao  plus,  dans  le  philoeophe  Grec,  que  unqualified,  at  least  when  applied  to 

Tapper^evance  d'une  d^couverte  ft  fairs,  the  writers  of  this  country.    Mr.  Harris 

etdont  llionneur  appartient  en  entier  (whose  J7erme«  happens  now  to  be  lying 

an  philoeophe  Anglois." — IM  PJEtprk,  before    me)    mentions    explicitly   the 

Disc.  iv.  phrase  in  question,  as  a  noted  school 

It  18  observed  by  Dr.  GKllies,  in  his  axiom. — (Harris's  WorkSf  vol.  i.  p.  419| 

veiy  valuable  Antdysis  of  Aristotle  $  [4to  ed.])    Nor  do  I  at  present  recollect 

Worhf  that  "he  nowhere  finds,  in  that  any  one  author  of  reputation  who  has 

author,  the  wordt  umver$d!ly  atcnbed  to  considered  it  in  a  different  h'ght. 
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sion.  Accordingly,  this  genn,  cast  in  an  ungrateful  soil, 
produced  no  fruit  till  after  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
centuries.**^ 

"  At  length,  Locke  made  himself  master  of  the  proper  clua 
He  showed,  that  a  precise  and  accurate  analysis  of  ideas,  re- 
solving them  into  other  ideas,  earlier  in  their  origin,  and  more 
simple  in  their  composition,  was  the  only  means  to  avoid  being 
lost  in  a  chaos  of  notions,  incomplete,  incoherent,  and  inde- 
terminarte ;  destitute  of  order,  because  suggested  by  accident ; 
and  admitted  among  the  materials  of  our  knowledge  without 
due  examination. 

**  He  proved  by  this  analysis,  that  the  whole  circle  of  our 
ideas  results  merely  from  the  operation  of  our  intellect  upon 
the  sensations  we  have  received ;  or,  more  accurately  speaking, 
that  aU  our  ideas  are  compounded  of  sensations,  offering  them- 
selves simultaneously  to  the  memory,  and  after  such  a  manner, 
that  the  attention  is  fixed,  and  the  perception  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular collection,  or  portion  of  the  sensations  combined,"* 

The  language  in  this  extract  is  so  extremely  vague  and 
loose,  that  I  should  have  been  puzzled  in  my  conjectures  about 
its  exact  import,  had  it  not  been  for  one  clause,  in  which  the 
author  states,  with  an  affectation  of  more  than  common  accu- 
racy, as  the  general  result  of  Locke's  discussions,  this  short  and 
simple  proposition,  that  aU  our  ideas  are  compounded  of  sen- 
sations. The  clause  immediately  preceding  these  words,  and 
of  which  they  are  introduced  as  an  explanation,  or  rather  as  an 
amendment,  certainly  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  convey  a  meaning  very  different  from  this,  and  a 
meaning  not  liable,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  same  weighty  objec- 
tions. But  neither  the  one  interpretation  nor  the  other  can 
possibly  be  reconciled  with  Locke's  doctrine,  as  elucidated  by 
himself  in  the  particular  arguments  to  which  he  applies  it  in 
various  parts  of  his  Essay. 

^  OtdUnes  of  Higtorical  View,  &c.  haying  the  original  in  my  poBsesnon,  I 
£ng.  Trans,  pp.  107,  108.  have  transcrihed  the  above  passage  very 

nearly  from  the  English  Translation, 
'  Oudina^  &c.|  pp.  240,  241.    Not      published  at  London  in  1795. 
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I  shall  only  add  to  these  passages  a  short  quotation  from 
Diderot,  who  has  taken  more  pains  than  most  French  writers 
to  explain,  in  a  manner  perfectly  distinct  and  unequivocal,  his 
own  real  opinion  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  the  extent  of 
human  knowledge. 

^  Every  idea  must  necessarily,  when  brought  to  its  state  of 
ultimate  decomposition^  resolve  itself  into  a  sensible  represen- 
tation or  picture ;  and,  since  everything  in  our  understanding 
has  been  introduced  there  by  the  channel  of  sensation,  what- 
ever proceeds  out  of  the  understanding  is  either  chimerical,  or 
must  be  able,  in  returning  by  the  same  road,  to  re-attach  itself 
to  its  sensible  archetype.  Hence  an  important  rule  in  philoso- 
phy,— That  every  expression  which  cannot  find  an  external 
and  a  sensible  object  to  which  it  can  thus  establish  its  affinity, 
is  destitute  of  signification."^ 

When  we  compare  this  conclusion  of  Diderof  s  with  the 
innate  ideas  of  Descartes,  the  transition  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other  seems  wonderful  indeed.  And  yet  I  am  inclined  to 
ascribe  to  the  lateness  of  the  period  when  Locke's  philosophy 
became  prevalent  in  France,  the  extravagance  of  the  length  to 
which  his  doctrines  have  since  been  pushed  by  some  French 

^  "  Toute  id^  doit  se  r^soudre,  en  semblance  to  the  reference  which  Hume 

demi^re  d^ompoBitioD,  en  nne  repr6-  has  made,  in  the  foUowing  argument,  to 

Bentation  aensible,  et  puisque  tout  ce  qui  his  own  account  of  the  origin  of  our 

est  dans  notre  entendementest  venu  par  tdea#,  as  famishing  an  incontrovertible 

la  Toie  de  notre  sensation,  tout  ce  qui  canon  of  sound  logic,  for  distinguishing 

sort  de  notre  entendement  est  chimin-  the  legitimate  objects  of  human  know- 

que,  on  doit,  en  retoumant  par  le  meme  ledge,  from  the  iUusions  of  fancy  and  of 

chemin,  trouver,  hors  de  nous,  un  o]ijet  pr^'udice.  "  One  event  follows  another; 

sensible  pour  s*y  rattacher.    De  lH  une  but  we  never  can  observe  any  tie  be- 

grande  r^gle  en  philosophie ;  c'est  que  tween  them.    They  seem  conjoined^  but 

toute  expression  qui  ne  trouve  pas  hors  never  eonnecUd,  And  as  we  can  have  no 

de  nous  an  objet  sensible  auquel  elle  idea  of  anything  which  never  appeared 

poisse  se  rattacher,  est  vuide  de  sens/'  to  our  outward  sense,  or  inward  senti- 

^(Ettvres  de  Diderot,  torn.  vi.  ment,  the  necessaiy  conclusion  seems  to 

In  this  phUosapkietd  rtde,  Diderot  be,thatwe  have  no  idea  of  connexion,  or 

goee  much  &rther  than  Hume,  in  conse-  power,  at  all ;  and  that  these  words  are 

qaence  of  the  different  interpretation  absolutely  without  any  meaning,  when 

which  he  has  given  to  Locke's  princi-  employed  either  in  phflosophical  reason- 

pk.    In  olher  respects,  the  passage  now  bgs  or  common  life."— Qf  the  idea  o/ 

quoted  bean,  in  its  spirit,  a  striking  re-  Neeessary  Qmnexionj  part  iL 
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writers.  The  implicit  faith  which  was  so  long  attached  by 
their  immediate  predecessors  to  the  Cartesian  system,  naturally 
prepared  the  way  for  the  sudden  and  blind  admission  of  a  con- 
trary error : — so  just  is  the  remark  of  a  candid  and  judicious 
inquirer,  that  ^^  the  first  step  from  a  complete  ignorance  of  a 
philosophical  principle,  is  a  disposition  to  carry  its  generaliza- 
tion beyond  all  reasonable  bounda"^ 

It  is  remarked  by  D'Alembert,  as  a  curious  circumstance  in 
the  literary  character  of  his  countrymen,  that  though  singularly 
fond  of  novelty  in  matters  of  taste,  they  have  always  shewn 
themselves,  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  extremely  bigoted  to  old 
opinions.  "  These  two  biasses,"  he  adds,  "  apparently  so 
strongly  contrasted  with  each  other,  have  their  common  origin 
in  various  causes,  and  chiefly  in  that  passion  for  enjoyment, 
which  seems  to  be  the  characteristical  feature  in  our  minds. 
Objects  which  are  addressed  immediately  to  feeling  or  senti- 
ment, cannot  continue  long  in  request,  for  they  cease  to  be 
'  agreeable  when  the  effect  ceases  to  be  instantaneous.  The 
ardour,  beside,  with  which  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  pursuit 
of  them,  is  soon  exhausted ;  and  the  mind  disgusted,  ahnost  as 
soon  as  satisfied,  flies  to  something  new,  which  it  will  quickly 
abandon  for  a  similar  reason.  The  understanding,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  furnished  with  knowledge,  only  in  consequence  of 
patient  meditation;  and  is  therefore  desirous  to  prolong,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  enjoyment  of  whatever  information  it 
conceives  itself  to  have  acquired."* 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  he  mentions  the  obstinate 
adherence  of  the  French  philosophers  to  the  scholastic  doc- 
trines ;  which  they  did  not  abandon  till  the  period  when  the 
succeeding  school,  which  first  triumphed  over  the  dogmas  of 

'  "  Rien  n'est  pliu  Toisin  de  I'ig^nor-  phical  dogma,  to  an  unqualified  rejection 

ance  d*Qn  principe,  qne  son  excessiTe  of  it,  with  all  the  truths,  as  well  as 

generalisation.'' — Degerando,   [De   la  errors,  which  it  emhraces.'* — ^Tbe  fault, 

Oen^aHon,  &c.]  Introduct.  p.  zz.  in  hoth  cases,  arises  from  a  weak  and 

To  this  maxim  I  wonld  heg  leave  to  slavish  suhjection  of  the  judgment  to 

suhjoin  another,  that  "  no  step  is  more  the  anthoritj  of  others, 
nataral  or  common,  than  to  pass  all  at  *  [Ditcoun,  &c.|  M4kmg»f  torn,  i 

once  from  an  implicit  faith  in  a  philoso-  p.  150.] 
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Aristotle^  had,  in  several  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessor.  "  The  theory  of  the  Vor- 
tices,'' he  observes,  ^^  was  not  adopted  in  France  till  it  had  re- 
ceived a  complete  refutation  hy  Newton.  It  is  not  yet  thirty 
years,*'  he  adds,  "  since  we  began  to  renounce  the  system  of 
Descartes.  Maupertuis  was  the  first  person  who  had  the 
courage  openly  to  avow  himself  a  Newtonian."! 

As  a  farther  confirmation  of  D'Alembert's  observation,  I 
most  take  the  liberty  to  add,  (at  the  risk,  perhaps,  of  incurring 
the  charge  of  national  partiality,)  that,  on  most  questions  con- 
nected with  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  his  country- 
men are,  at  least,  half  a  century  behind  the  writers  of  this 
island.^  While  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  con- 
tinued to  be  the  general  creed  in  Great  Britain,  it  was  almost 
unknown  in  France ;  and  now  that,  after  long  discussion,  it 
begins  among  our  best  reasoners,  to  shrink  into  its  proper 
dimensions,  it  is  pushed,  in  that  country,  to  an  extreme  which 
hardly  any  British  philosopher  of  the  smallest  note  ever 
dreamed  of  In  consequence  of  the  \mtings  of  Beid,  and  of  a 
few  others,  the  word  idea  itself  is  universally  regarded  here, 
even  by  those  who  do  not  acquiesce  implicitly  in  Eeid's  con- 
clusions, as  at  the  best  a  suspicious  and  dangerous  term ;  and 
it  has  already  nearly  lost  its  technical  or  Cartesian  meaning,  by 
being  identified  as  a  synonyme  with  the  simpler  and  more 
popular  word  notion.  Our  neighbours,  in  the  meantime,  have 
made  choice  of  the  term  ideology,  [idealogy,]  (a  Greek  compound, 
involving  the  very  word  we  have  been  attempting  to  discard,) 
to  express  that  department  of  knowledge,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously qpHled  the  science  of  (he  human  mind  ;  and  of  which  they 
themselves  are  always  reminding  us,  that  it  is  the  great  object 
to  trace,  in  the  vxiy  of  induction^  the  intellectual  phenomena  to 

1  [DiaoovTB  PriUminaire  de  VEney-  of  the  condasions  adopted  by  the  spe- 

dopkUei — M&angeSf  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  149.  dilative  few  who  think  for  themsehreB. 

(Anuterdam  editions,  1763, 1770.)  This  On  many  important  points,  every  can- 

Diaconne  was  first  pablished  in  1751.  did  Englishman,  who  studies  the  history 

of  this  branch  of  science,  will  own,  with 

*  I  need  scarcely  add,  that,  in  this  gratitude,  the  obligations  we  owe  to  the 

obsorvatioii,  I  speak  of  the  general  cur-  lights  struck  out  by  Oondillac  and  his 

VBDt  of  philosophical  opinion,  and  not  soccessors. 
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their  general  laws.  It  is  a  circumstance  somewhat  ludicrons, 
that,  in  selecting  a  new  name  for  this  branch  of  study,  an  ap- 
pellation should  have  been  pitched  upon,  which  seems  to  take 
for  granted,  in  its  etymologiced  import,  the  truth  of  a  hypo- 
thesis, which  has  not  only  been  completely  exploded  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  but  which  has  been  shewn  to  be  the  prolific 
parent  of  half  the  absurdities  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
metaphysicians.^ 

Among  the  French  philosophers  above  mentioned,  there  is 
one  whom  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  taken  an  earlier  opportu- 
nity of  separating  from  the  rest,  on  account  of  the  uncommon 
union  displayed  in  his  writings,  of  learning,  liberality,  and 
philosophical  depth.  To  those  who  have  read  his  works,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  add  the  name  of  Degerando ;  an 
author,  between  whose  general  views  and  my  own,  I  have  been 
peculiarly  flattered  to  remark  a  striking  coincidence;  and 
whose  dissent  from  some  of  the  conclusions  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  establish,  I  would  willingly  believe,  is  owing  more 
to  the  imperfect  statement  I  have  yet  given  -of  my  opinionfl, 
than  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  arguments  which  led  me  to 
adopt  them.  In  the  present  instance,  at  least,  his  opinion 
seems  to  me  to  be,  at  bottom,  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same 
with  that  which  I  proposed  in  my  first  volume ;  and  yet  a  care- 
less reader  would  be  apt  to  class  us  with  two  sects  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other. 

"  All  the  systems  which  can  possibly  be  imagined,  with  re- 
spect to  the  generation  of  our  ideas,  may  be  reduced,"  accord- 
ing to  M.  Degerando,^  "  as  to  ih-eir  fundamental  prtndpky 

^  We  are  told,  by  one  of  the  most  est  discussion.    "  PetueTf  c'eat  touj<mr$ 

acute  and  original  partisans  of  this  new  nntirf  et  00  n^ett  rien  gue  Mn<M'." — 

nomenclature,  that  Ideology  is  a  branch  Elim.  ^IdioLogiet  par  L.  C  Destati- 

of  Zoclogy;  "  having,  for  its  object,  to  Tracy,  SinateuT.     Paris,  1804.     [In 

examine  the   inteliectoal  faculties    of  another  passage  of  the  same  work  it  is 

man,  and  of  other  animals.*'  Theclassi-  said, — "Nona  ne  faisions  jamais  que 

fication,  I  must  own,  appears  to  myself  senttr  et  didvire,  oe  qui  ert   encore 

not  a  little  extraordinary ;  but  my  only  $aUiir,^^ — ^Vol.  iii.  p.  22.] 

reason  for  objecting  to  it  here  is,  that  it  '  That  I  may  do  no  iigustioe  to  H. 

is  obriously  intended  to  prepare  the  way  Degerando,  by  any  misapprehension  of 

for  an  assumption,  which  at  once  levels  his  meaning  on  so  nice  a  queation,  I 

man  with  the  brutes,  without  the  slight-  have  quoted  the  original  in  Note  N. 
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to  {kksimple dUemative :  eiiher  aU  ourideashave  their  origin 
in  impresaiona  made  on  our  senses  j  or  Uiere  are  ideas  whick 
have  not  {heir  origin  in  such  impressions;  and  which^  o/'con* 
sejuencey  are  placed  in  the  mind  immediately^  belonging  to  it 
08  apart  of  its  nature  or  essence. 

^Thu8|  the  opinions  of  philosophers^  whether  ancient  or 
modem,  concerning  the  generation  of  oar  ideas,  arrange  them- 
selves in  two  opposite  columns ;  the  one  comprehending  the 
systems  which  adopt  for  a  principle,  Nihil  est  in  inteUectu  guin 
prius/uerit  in  sensu;  the  other,  the  systems  which  admit  the 
existence  of  Innate  IdeaSy  or  of  ideas  inherent  in  the  under- 


That  M.  Degerando  himself  did  not  consider  this  classifica- 
tion as  altc^ther  unexceptionable,  appears  from  the  paragraph 
immediately  following,  in  which  he  remarks,  that  ^^  dmong  the 
philosophers  who  have  adopted  these  contradictory  opinions, 
there  are  several,  apparently  attached  to  the  same  systems,  who 
have  not  adopted  them  from  the  same  motives,  or  who  have  not 
explained  them  in  the  same  manner ;  or  who  have  not  deduced 
fix)m  them  the  same  consequences.'^  Nothing  can  be  juster  or 
better  expressed  than  this  observation,  and  I  have  only  to 
regret,  that  it  did  not  lead  the  veiy  ingenious  and  candid  writer 
to  specify,  in  the  outset  of  his  work,  the  precise  import  of  the 
various  systems  here  aUuded  to.  Had  he  done  so,  he  could  not 
have  fjEoled  to  have  instantly  perceived,  that,  while  some  of  the 
opioionB  which  he  has  classed  under  one  common  denomina- 
tion, agree  with  each  other  merely  in  language,  and  are  com- 
pletely hostile  in  substance  and  spirit ;  others  which,  agreeably 
to  his  principle  of  distribution,  must  be  considered  as  disputing 
between  them  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  philosophical  field, 
differ,  in  fact,  chiefly  in  phraseology ;  while,  on  every  point 
connected  with  the  foundations  of  a  sound  and  enlightened 
logic,  they  are  perfectly  agreed. 

If,  in  endeavouring  to  supply  this  omission  in  my  friend's 
treatise,  I  should  be  successful  in  establishing  the  justness  of 
the  criticism  which  I  have  hazarded  on  some  of  his  historical 
statements^  the  conclusion  resulting  from  my  argument  will,  I 

VOL.  y.  I 
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am  confident,  be  not  less  acceptable  to  bim  tiian  to  me,  by 
showing,  not  only  how  very  nearly  we  are  agreed  on  this  fund»> 
mental  article  of  our  fitvoorite  science,  but  that  the  case  has 
been  similar  with  many  of  our  predecessors,  who  little  suspected 
that  the  difference  between  the  tenets  for  which  they  contended 
to  zealously,  was  little  more  than  nominal 

Without  entering  into  a  nice  discrimination  of  systems,  evi- 
dently the  same  in  their  nature  and  tendency,  and  distinguished 
only  by  some  accessory  peculiarities,  (such,  for  example,  aa  the 
respective  doctrines  of  Descartes  and  Malebranche  concerning 
innaie  ideas^)  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  most  noted  opioions  of 
modem  philosophers,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge, may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  following  heads. 

1.  The  opinion  of  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideaSj 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by  Descartes  and  Male- 
branche; that  is,  as  implying  the  existence  in  the  mind,  of 
objects  of  thought  distinct  ^firom  the  mind  itself;  coeval  with  it 
as  an  essential  part  of  its  intellectual  fumiture ;  and  altogether 
independent  of  any  information  collected  from  without.  Of  this 
description  (according  to  the  Cartesians)  are  the  ideaa  of  Oody 
of  eoDistence,  of  thought^  and  many  others ;  which,  though  clearly 
apprehended  by  the  understanding,  bear  no  resemblance  to  any 
sensation,  and  which,  of  consequence,  they  concluded  must  have 
been  implanted  in  the  mind  at  the  moment  of  its  first  fiv^ 
mation. 

It  is  against  the  hypothesis  of  innoete  ideas^  ikus  interpreted, 
and  which,  in  the  present  times,  scarcely  seems  to  have  ever 
merited  a  serious  recitation,  that  Locke  directs  the  greater  part 
of  his  reasonings  in  the  beginning  of  his  Essay. 

In  England,  for  many  years  past,  this  doctrine  has  sunk  into 
complete  oblivion,  excepting  as  a  monument  of  the  follies  of  the 
learned ;  but  we  have  the  authority  of  Degerando  io  assure  us, 
that  it  was  taught  in  the  schools  of  France  till  towards  the  very 
conclusion  of  the  last  century.^  Perhaps  this  circumstance  may 

*  "  Lld^e  de  JDieUt  celle  de  VexUt-  dant  ellei  aont  clairement  dans  Tesprit: 
enee,  celle  de  la  pem^  disent-ilBi  ne  il  &nt  done  qn'elles  yiennent  d>me  autre 
ressemblent  &  ancnne  ieniaticQ.  Cepen-     aonroe  qne  dei  sena,  et  par  ooaa^iien^ 
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help  to  acooimt  for  the  dispositioQ  which  so  many  French  phi* 
losophers  have  shown,  in  later  times,  to  reject  indiscriminately 
every  principle  which  they  conceiyed  to  have  the  moat  remote 
connexion  with  that  absurd  hypothesis 

2.  The  opinion  of  Locke,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  nnder« 
stood,  not  only  by  himself,  bnt  by  Berkeley  and  Hume,  and 
indeed,  (with  a  very  few  exceptions,)  by  all  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  of  England,  from  the  publication  of  the  Emxy  on 
the  Human  Understanding,  till  that  of  Beid's  Inquiry  into  the 
Mind.  This  opinion  leads,  (as  has  been  ahready  observed,)  by 
a  short  and  demonstrative  process  of  reasoning,  to  Berkele/s 
conclusion  with  respect  to  the  ideal  existence  of  the  material 
world,  and  to  the  universal  scepticism  of  Hume. 

3.  The  opinion  of  Locke,  as  interpreted  by  Diderot; — ir 
which  sense  it  leads  obviously  to  an  extravagance  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  of  Berkeley, — the  scheme  of  materialism.  Nor 
does  it  lead  merely  to  materialism^  as  that  scheme  has  been  ex- 
plained by  some  of  its  more  cautious  advocates.  It  involves,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  (according  to  the  avowal  of  Diderot 
himself,)  the  total  rejection,  from  the  book  of  human  knowledge, 
of  every  word  which  does  not  present  a  notion  copied,  like  a 
picture  or  image,  f^m  some  archetype  among  the  objects  of 
external  paroeption.^ 

4.  The  opinion,  or  rather  the  staiement^  of  Locke,  modified 

qn'ellM  aoient  plaeSti  imm^diatemenf  an  answer  to  an  atheistical  book,  riTala 

dans  notre  dme.     Cm  opiniong  ojU  H€j  anything  that  the  fanoy  of  Molidre  haa 

Tpmqw  jutgu'Hi  la  fin  du  dernier  silcle,  conceiyed  in  his  Femme$  Savantes, 

eiueign6e$dtm$leiMUideFr«mee"'^  "J'entends  parler  d'nne  refutation 

^  la  Ohiiration  dea  ObnnoisBances  d*an  certain  livre,  (JByH^ne  de  la  2^a- 

Bumaines,  p.  62.    (A  Berlin,  1802.)  ture.)    Je  vondrois  TaToir.    Je  xn*en 

This  fact  affords  an  additional  con-  tiens  %  connoitre  ce  liyre  par  Tona. 

finnation  of  a  remark  fonnerly  quoted  Toutes  refutations  de  syst^me  doivent 

from  D'Alembert    See  p.  126  oC  ihia  dtre  bonnes,  sortout  quand  o'est  voua 

▼olume.  qui  les  faites.  Mais,  mon  cher  Voltaire, 

'  [It  seems  to  have  been  in  this  sense  ne  vous  ennuyez-vous  pas  de  tons  les 

that  Lockels  doctrine  was  formerly  un-  raisonnemens  m^taphysiques  sur  les  ma- 

derrtood  by  the  ladiea  of  Paris.    The  tidres  inintelHgibles.    FnU-on  domtet 

followbg  passage  from  a  letter  of  Ma-  des  ideeSf  oupetO-on  en  admettrg  d'a/ik' 

dame  du  Deffand,  in  which  she  schools  ire»j  que  eeUee  que  nous  recewme  par 

Voltaire  for  hia  weakness  in  attempting  noe  eene  f"  ftc.  fto.] 
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and  limited  hj  such  a  comment  as  I  have  attempted  in  the 
fourth  section  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  PhiUmphy  of  Ike 
Human  Mind.  The  substance  of  that  comment,  I  must  beg 
leave  once  more  to  remind  my  readers,  amounts  to  the  follow- 
ing general  proposition : — 

All  our  simple  notions,  or,  in  other  words,  all  the  primary 
elements  of  our  knowledge,  are  either  presented  to  the  mind 
immediately  by  the  powers  of  consciousness  and  of  perception,^ 
or  they  are  gradually  unfolded  in  the  exercise  of  the  various 
£Bu;ulties  which  characterize  the  human  understanding.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view  of  the  subject,  (he  sum  total  of  our  knowledge 
may  undoubtedly  he  said  to  originate  in  senaaiion^  inasmuch  as 
it  is  by  impressions  from  without  that  consciousness  is  first 
awakened,  and  the  different  faculties  of  the  understanding  put 
in  action ;  but  that  this  enunciation  of  the  fact  is,  from  its  con- 
ciseness and  vagueness,  liable  to  the  grossest  misconstruction, 
appears  sufficiently  from  the  interpretation  given  to  it  by  Locke's 
French  commentators,  and  more  particularly  by  Diderot,  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  his  w6rks  in  a  former  part  of  this 
Esaay. 

It  must  appear  obvious  to  every  person  who  has  read,  with 
due  attention,  M.  Degerando's  memoir,  that  it  is  precisely  in 
the  qualified  sense  which  I  have  attached  to  Locke's  words,  that 
he  all  along  defends  them  so  zealously ;  and  yet  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  consider  Locke's  words,  when  thus  interpreted^  as 
far  more  widely  removed  from  the  opinion  of  Diderot,  than 
from  the  antiquated  theory  of  innaie  ideas.  Perhaps  I  might 
even  venture*  to  say,  that  were  the  ambiguous  and  obnoxious 
epithet  innate  laid  aside,  and  all  the  absurdities  discarded, 
which  are  connected  either  with  the  Platonic,  with  the  Scho- 
lastic, or  with  the  Cartesian  hypothesis,  concerning  the  nature 
of  ideaSy  this  last  theory  would  agree  in  substance  with  the  con- 
clusion which  I  have  been  attempting  to  establish  by  an,  induc- 
tion of  facta  For  my  own  part,  at  least,  I  must  acknowledge 
that,  in  the  passages  formerly  quoted  from  Cudworth,  Leibnitz, 
and  Harris,^  there  are  only  a  few  peculiarities  of  hypothetical 

1  See  Note  0.  •See  pp.  76*77. 
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phraseology  to  which  I  am  able  to  oppose  any  valid  objection* 
The  statements  contained  in  them  exhibit  the  whole  truth, 
blended  with  a  portion  of  fiction ;  whereas,  that  to  which  they 
gtand  opposed  not  only  falls  short  of  the  truth,  but  is  contra* 
dieted  by  many  of  the  most  obvious  and  incontrovertible  phe- 
nomena of  the  understanding. 

On  this,  as  many  other  occasions,  I  have  had  much  pleasure 
in  recalling  to  recollection  an  observation  of  Leibnitz.  "'  Truth 
is  more  generally  diffused  in  the  world  than  is  commonly 
imagined ;  but  it  is  too  often  disguised,  and  even  corrupted,  by 
an  alloy  of  error,  which  conceals  it  from  notice,  or  impairs  its 
utility.  By  detecting  it  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  among  the 
rubbish  which  our  predecessors  have  left  behind  them,  we  have 
not  only  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  enlargement  of  our 
knowledge,  but  the  satisfaction  of  substituting,  instead  of  a  suc- 
cession of  apparently  discordant  systems,  a  permanent  and  eter- 
nal philosophy,  (jperennem  quandam  phUosophiamy)  varying 
widely  in  its  forms  from  age  to  age,  yet  never  failing  to  exhibit 
a  portion  of  truth,  as  its  immutable  basis.'' 

The  mistakes  into  which  modem  philosophers  have  fallen, 
on  the  important  question  now  under  our  review,  may,  I  think, 
be  traced  to  a  rash  extension,  or  rather  to  a  total  misapplication 
of  Bacon's  maxim,  that  aU  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  expe- 
rience. It  is  with  this  maxim  that  Looke  prefaces  his  theory 
concerning  sensation  and  reflection^  and  it  is  from  that  preface 
that  M.  Degerando  borrows  the  motto  of  his  own  speculations 
upon  the  <yrigin  of  our  ideas.  "  Let  us  suppose,"  says  Locke, 
"the  mind  to  be,  as  we  say,  white  paper,  void  of  all  characters, 
without  any  ideas ;  how  comes  it  to  be  furnished  ?  Whence 
comes  it  by  that  vast  store  which  the  busy  and  boundless  fancy 
of  man  has  painted  on  it,  with  an  almost  endless  variety  ? 
Whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge  ? 
To  this  I  answer,  in  a  word,  fit)m  eocperience.  In  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  founded,  and  from  that  it  ultimately  derives 
itseH"! 

*  It  If  a  drcmnitanoe  lomewhat  on-  ofit  are  the  works  of  Bacon  quoted,  or 
nou  in  Locke*i  Afoy,  that  in  no  part      even  liia  name  mentioned.    In  taking 
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In  what  sense  this  celebrated  maxim  ought  to  be  miderstood, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  more  particularly,  if  I  should  live  to 
execute  a  plan  which  I  have  long  meditated,  of  analyzing  the 
logical  processes  by  which  we  are  conducted  to  the  different 
classes  of  truths,  and  of  tracing  the  different  kinds  of  evidence 
to  their  respective  sources  in  our  intellectual  frama*  For  my 
present  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  in  general,  that  how- 
ever universally  the  maxim  may  be  supposed  to  apply  to  our 
knowledge  of  facts,  whether  relating  to  external  nature,  or  to 
our  own  minds,  we  must,  nevertheless,  presuppose  the  existence 
of  some  intellectual  capacities  or  powers  in  that  being  by  whom 
this  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired ;  powers  which  are  necessarily 
accompanied  in  their  exercise,  with  various  simple  nations,  and 
various  tdttmate  laws  of  belief  for  which  experience  is  alto- 
gether incompetent  to  account  How  is  it  possible,  for  ex- 
ample, to  explain  upon  this  principle  alone,  by  any  metaphy- 
sical refinement,  the  operations  of  that  reason  which  observes 
these  phenomena;  which  records  the  past;  which  looks  for- 
ward to  the  future;  which  argues  synthetically  from  things 
known,  to  others  which  it  has  no  opportunity  of  subjecting  to 
the  examination  of  the  senses ;  and  which  has  created  a  vast 
science  of  demonstrated  truths,  presupposing  no  knowledge 
whatever  but  of  its  own  definitions  and  axioms  ?  To  say  that, 
even  in  (his  science,  the  ideas  of  extension^  of  figure,  and  of 
quantity,  are  originally  acquired  by  our  external  senses,  is  a 
childish  play  upon  words,  quite  foreign  to  the  point  at  issue. 
Is  there  any  one  principle  from  which  Euclid  deduces  a  single 
consequence,  the  evidence  of  which  rests  upon  esq^erience,  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  employed  in  the  inductive 
logic  1  If  there  were,  geometry  would  be  no  longer  a  demon- 
strative science. 

Nor  is  this  alL     The  truths  in  mathematics  (admitting  that 

notioe  of  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  insi-  had  been  better  acqaainted  with  Bacon's 

nuate,  that  he  has  been  indebted  to  writings.    The  chief  sonroee  of  Locked 

Bacon  for  ideas  which  he  was  unwilling  philosophy,  where  he  does  not  give  scope 

to  acknowledge.     On  the  contrary,  I  to  his  own  powerful  and  original  genius^ 

think  that  the  yalae  of  his  E$$ay  would  are  to  be  foand  in  Qassendi  and  Hobbes. 
have  been  still  greater  than  it  is,  if  he  •  [See  JSZemefiCt,  &c.,  toL  ii—- iitf.] 
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of  fbe  hypotheses  on  which  our  reasonings  proceed)  are  eternal 
and  necessary ;  and  consequently,  (as  was  early  remarked,  in 
opposition  to  Locke's  doctrine,)  could  never  have  been  inferred 
from  experience  alone.  ^'  If  Locke/'  says  Leibnitz,  "  had  sofiS- 
ciently  considered  the  difference  between  truths  which  are 
necessary  or  demonstrative,  and  those  which  we  iofer  firom 
induction  alone,  he  would  have  perceived,  that  necessary  truths 
could  only  be  proved  from  principles  which  command  our 
assent  by  their  intuitive  evidence ;  inasmuch  as  our  senses  can 
inform  us  only  of  what  iSy  not  of  what  mtut  necessarily  be,"^ 

But,  even  with  respect  to  facts^  there  are  certain  limitations 
with  which  this  maxim  must  be  received.  Whence  arises  our 
beUef  of  the  contimtance  of  the  laws  of  nature  ?  Whence  our 
inferences  from  the  past  to  the  future?  Not  surely  from  ex- 
pertence  alone.  Although,  therefore,  it  should  be  granted,  as  I 
readily  do,  that  in  reasoning  concerning  the  Juture^  we  are 
entitled  to  assume  no  fact  as  a  datum  which  is  not  verified  by 
the  experience  of  the  past^  (which,  by  the  way,  is  the  sole 
amount  of  Bacon's  aphorism,)  the  question  still  remains,  what 
is  the  origin  of  our  confident  belief,  that  past  events  may  be 
safely  assumed  as  signs  of  those  which  are  yet  to  happen  i 
The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  faith  we  repose  in 
human  testimony;  nor  would  it  be  at  all  altered,  if  in  the 
course  of  our  past  experience,  that  testimony  had  not  once 
deceived  u&  Even,  on  that  supposition,  the  question  would 
still  recur,  whence  is  it  we  conclude,  that  it  mU  not  deceive 
08  in  future  ?  or  (what  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing)  that 
we  give  any  credit  to  the  narratives  of  men  who  existed  two 
thousand  years  ^o?  No  proposition,  surely,  can  be  more 
evident  than  this,  that  experience^  in  the  acceptation  in  which 
Locke  and  his  followers  profess  to  understand  it,  can  inform  us 
of  nothing  but  what  has  actually  fallen  under  the  retrospect  of 

*  *'  Si  Lockiiis  discrimen  inter  Torita-  poese  oomprobari,  nisi  ez  prindpiis  menti 

tea  nseenaricu  sen  demonstratione  per-  insitis ;  cnm  Bensns  qnidem  doceant  qcdd 

oeptas,  et  eas  qnsB  nobis  4o2a  induOume  fiat,  sed  non  quid  necessario  fiat."— 

Qtcnnque  innotesciml^  satiB  oonrideras-  Tom.  ▼.  p.  868.    (Edit.  Datena.) 
nt»— animadTertiaseti  neceBsarias  non 
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memory.  Of  the  tnith  and  importance  of  these  considerations, 
no  philosopher  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware,  previous  to  Mr. 
Hume.  '^As  to  past  eiq)erienoe*  he  observes,  ^it  can  be 
allowed  to  give  direct  and  certain  information  of  those  precise 
objects  only,  and  that  precise  period  of  time,  which  fell  under 
its  cognizance ;  but  why  this  experience  should  be  extended  to 
future  times,  and  to  other  objects, — ^this  is  the  main  question 
on  which  I  would  insist.^^  What  is  the  proper  answer  to  this 
question  is  of  no  moment  to  our  present  argument  It  is  suffi- 
cient, if  it  be  granted,  that  Experience  alone  does  hot  afford  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  fact 

In  concluding  this  Essay,  it  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to 
remark  the  opposite  errors  which  the  proferaed  followers  of 
Bacon  have  committed,  in  studying  the  phenomena  of  Matter 
and  those  of  Mind.  In  the  former,  where  Bacon's  maxim  seems 
to  hold  without  any  limitation,  they  have  frequently  shewn  a 
disposition  to  stop  short  in  its  application,  and  to  consider  cer- 
tain physical  laws  (such  as  the  relation  between  the  force  of 
gravitation,  and  the  distance  of  the  gravitating  bodies)  as 
necessary  truths,  or  truths  which  admitted  of  a  proof,  a  priori; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  science  of  Mind,  where  the 
same  principle,  when  carried  beyond  certain  limits,  involves  a 
manifest  absurdity,  they  have  attempted  to  extend  it,  without 
one  single  exception,  to  all  the  primary  elements  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  even  to  the  generation  of  those  reasoning  faculties 
which  form  the  characteristical  attributes  of  our  specie& 

^  See  Hmne's  Esuy,  entitled,  Sc^atkal  DtnAtf,  &o. 
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ON  THE  MSTAPHTSIOAL  THBOBIES  OF  HABTLET^  PBIESTLBTy 
AND  DABWIN. 

When  I  hinted,  in  the  preceding  Essay,  that  the  doctrines 
prevalent  in  this  country,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge,  were,  in  general,  more  precise  and  just  than  those 
adopted  by  the  disciples  of  Condillac,  I  was  aware  that  some 
remarkable  exceptions  might  be  alleged  to  the  universality  of 
my  observation.  Of  those,  indeed,  who  in  either  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  have  confined  their  researches  to  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Human  Mind,  properly  so  called,  I  do  not  recollect 
any  individual  of  much  literary  eminence,  who  has  carried 
Locke's  principle  to  such  an  extravagant  length  as  Diderot 
and  Helvetius ;  but  from  that  class  of  our  authors  who  have 
of  late  years  been  attempting  to  found  a  new  school,  by 
jumbling  together  scholastic  metaphysics  and  hypothetical 
physiology,  various  instances  might  be  produced  of  theorists, 
whose  avowed  opinions  on  this  elementary  question  not  only 
rival,  but  far  surpass  those  of  the  French  Materialists  in  point 
of  absurdity. 

Among  the  authors  just  alluded  to,  the  most  noted  are 
Hartley,  Priestley,  and  Darwin ;  all  of  whom,  notwithstanding 
the  di£ference8  among  them  on  particular  points,  agree  nearly 
in  their  conclusions  concerning  the  sources  of  our  ideas.  The 
first  of  these,  after  telling  us  that  ^'all  our  internal  feelings, 
excepting  our  sensations,  may  be  called  ideda; — ^that  the  ideas 
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which  resemble  sensations  may  be  called  ideas  of  aenaation,  and 
all  the  rest  inteHectudl  ideas  f — ^adds,  ^^  that  the  ideas  of  sensa- 
tion are  the  deme^rds  of  which  all  the  rest  are  compounded."^ 
In  another  passage  he  expreffles  his  hopes,  that  ^'  by  pursuing 
ai^d  perfecting  the  doctrine  of  association,  he  may,  some  time 
or  other,  be  enabled  to  analyze  all  that  vast  variety  of  complex 
ideas  which  pass  under  the  name  of  idea»  of  reflection  and  if- 
tellectual  ideas^  into  their  simple  compounding  parts ;  that  is, 
into  the  simple  ideas  of  sensation  of  wliich  they  consist"^ 
And  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work  he  points  out,  still  more 
explicitly,  the-diflTerence  between  his  own  doctrine  and  that  of 
Locke,  in  the  following  words :  *^  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to 
take  notice  how  far  the  theory  of  these  papers  has  led  me  to 
differ,  in  respect  of  logic,  from  Mr.  Locke's  excellent  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding^  to  which  the  world  is  so  much  in- 
debted for  removing  prejudices  and  encumbrances,  and  advan- 
cing real  and  useful  knowledge. 

"  First,  then,  it  appears  to  me,  that  all  the  most  complex 
ideas  arise  from  Sensation ;  and  that  reflection  is  not  a  distinct 
source^  as  Mr.  Locke  makes  it"* 

The  obvious  meaning  of  these  different  passages  is,  that  we 
have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds ; 
nor  indeed  any  knowledge  whatsoever,  which  is  not  ultimately 
resolvable  into  sensible  images. 

As  to  Dr.  Hartle/s  grand  arcanum^  the  principle  of  Assoda- 
tioi(,  by  which  he  conceives  that  ideas  of  sensation  may  be 
transmuted  into  ideas  o/reflection^  I  have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  I  have  already  remarked,  on  the  unexampled  latitude 
with  which  the  words  association  and  idea  are,  both  of  them, 
employed,  through  the  whole  of  his  theory.  His  ultimate  aim, 
in  this  part  of  it,  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  the  school- 
men, when  they  attempted  to  explain,  by  the  hypothesis  of  cer- 
tain internal  senses^  how  the  semiUe  species  received  from 
external  objects,  are  so  refined  and  spiritualized,  as  to  become, 
first,  objects  of  Memory  and  Imagination ;  and  at  last^  objects 

*  Hartley  On  Man,  4t]i  edition,  p.  2  •  Ibid.  pp.  75,  76. 

cf  the  Introdaotion.  *  Ibid,  p^  860. 
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of  pure  Intellection.  8ach  reveries  are  certainly  not  entitled 
to  a  serions  examination  in  the  present  age.^ 

It  must  not^  however,  be  concluded  from  these  extracts^  that 
Hartley  was  a  decided  materialist  On  the  contrary,  after  ob- 
serving that  ^  his  theory  must  be  allowed  to  overturn  all  the 
arguments  which  are  usually  brought  for  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul  from  the  subtility  of  the  internal  senses,  and  of  the 
rational  faculty,**  he  acknowledges  candidly  his  own  conviction, 
that  '^  matter  and  motion,  however  subtly  divided  or  reasoned 
upon,  yield  nothing  but  matter  and  motion  still ;''  and  there- 
fore requests,  that  "  he  may  not  be,  in  any  way,  interpreteil  so 
as  to  oppose  the  immateriality  of  the  soul.''^  I  mention  this  in 
justice  to  Hartley,  as  most  of  his  later  followers  have  pretended, 
that,  by  rejecting  the  supposition  of  a  principle  distinct  from 
body,  they  have  simplified  and  perfected  his  theory. 

With  respect  to  Hartle/s  great  apostle.  Dr.  Priestley,  I  am 
somewhat  at  a  loss,  whether  to  class  him  with  Materitdists,  or 


*  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  one  has 
hitherto  taken  notice  of  the  wonderful 
ooincidenoe,  in  this  instance,  between 
Hartley's  Theory  and  that  of  CondiUafi, 
formerly  mentioned,  concerning  the 
tranrformaUon  ofsensctHons  into  ideas, 
Condillac*B  earliest  work  (which  was 
puhUshed  in  1746,  three  years  before 
Hartley*B  Obaervatums  on  Mem)  is  en- 
titled, **  Esacd  sur  VOrigine  dea  Con- 
noisaancea  Bumaines.  Oumrage  oft  Von 
riduU  ft  un  sotd  prineipe  tout  ce  qui 
coneeme  Ventendement  humain."  This 
aeul  prineipe  is  precisely  the  asaocicUion 
of  ideaa.  *'  J*ai,  ce  me  eemUe,'*  the 
author  tells  ns  in  his  introduction, 
"  trouye  la  solution  de  tous  ces  pro- 
blemes'  dans  la  liaison  des  idees,  soit 
•Tec  les  signes,  soit  entr'elles."— In 
establishing  this  theory,  he  avails  hipi- 
self  of  a  license  in  the  use  of  the  words 
idea  and  tuaodaHonj  (although,  in  my 
opinion,  with  far  greater  ingenuity,) 
strictly  analogous  to  what  we  meet  with 
in  the  works  of  Hartley. 

Another  coincidence,  not  less  extra- 


ordinary, may  be  remarked  between 
Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Mechaniam  of 
the  Mind,  and  the  speculations  on  the 
same  subject,  of  the  justly  celebrated 
Charles  Bonnet  of  Geneva. 

In  mentioning  these  historical  facts, 
I  have  not  the  most  distant  intention  of 
insinuating  any  suspicion  of  plagiarism ; 
a  suspicion  which  I  never  can  entertain 
with  respect  to  any  writer  of  original 
genius,  and  of  fiur  character,  but  upon 
the  most  direct  and  conclusive  evidence. 
The  two  veiy  respectable  foreigners, 
whose  names  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  this  note,  have  furnished  an- 
other example  of  coincidence,  fully  as 
curious  as  either  of  the  preceding :  I 
allude  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  animated 
atatue,  which  they  both  adopted  about 
the  same  time,  in  tracing  the  origin  and 
progress  of  our  knowledge ;  and  which 
neither  seems  tp  have  borrowed,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  from  any  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  speculations  of  the 
other. 

•  Hartley's  ObaerwOiana,^.  511, 512. 
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vdth  Immaterialists ;  as  I  find  him  an  advocate,  at  one  period 
of  bis  life,  for  what  he  was  then  pleased  to  call  the  fmmo^erta- 
Kty  of  matter;  and,  at  another,  for  the  materiality  o/mincL 
Of  the  former  of  these  doctrines,  to  which  no  words  can  do 
justice  but  those  of  the  author,  I  shall  quote  his  own  statement 
from  his  History  of  Diacoveries  relating  to  Vision^  Ligkt^  and 
Colours^  first  published  in  1772. 

^'  This  scheme  of  the  docatebialitt  of  icatteb,  as  rr  mat 
BE  CALLED,  Or  rather  the  mtttual  penetration  of  mattery  first 
occurred  to  my  friend  Mr.  Mitchdl,  on  reading  ^  Baxter  on 
ihe  ImmaJteriality  of  the  Soul!  He  found  that  this  author's 
idea  of  matter  was,  that  it  consisted,  as  it  were,  of  bricks, 
cemented  together  by  an  immaterial  mortar.  These  bricks,  if 
he  would  be  consistent  to  his  own  reasoning,  were  again  com- 
posed of  less  bricks,  cemented  likewise  by  an  immaterial  mortar, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitwnrL  This  putting  Mr.  Mitchell  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  several  appearances  of  nature,  he  began  to 
perceive,  that  the  bricks  were  so  covered  with  this  immaterial 
mortar,  that  if  they  had  any  existence  at  all,  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  perceived,  every  effect  being  produced,  at  least  in  nine 
instances  in  ten  certainly,  and  probably  in  the  tenth  also,  by 
this  immaterial,  spiritual,  and  penetrable  mortar.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  placing  the  world  upon  the  giant,  the  giant  upon 
the  tortoise,  and  the  tortoise  upon  he  could  not  tell  what,  he 
placed  the  world  at  once  upon  itself;  and  finding  it  stiU  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  solve  the  appearances  of  nature,  to  admit  of 
extended  and  penetrable  immaterial  substance,  if  he  maintained 
the  impenetrability  of  matter,  and  observing  farther,  that  all 
we  perceive  by  contact,  &c.,  is  this  penetrable  immaterial  sab- 
stance,  and  not  the  impenetrable  one,  he  began  to  think  he 
might  as  well  admit  of  penetrabh  materialy  as  of  penetraJtle 
immatericd  stibstcmce,  especially  as  we  know  nothing  more  of 
the  nature  pf  substancey  than  that  it  is  something  which  sup- 
ports properties  y  which  properties  may  be  whatever  we  please, 
provided  they  be  not  inconsistent  with  each  other,  that  is,  do 
not  imply  the  absence  of  each  other.  This  by  no  means  seemed 
to  be  the  case,  in  supposing  two  substances  to  be  in  the  same 
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place  at  the  same  time,  without  excluding  each  other ;  the  ob- 
jection to  which  is  only  derived  from  the  resistance  we  meet 
with  to  the  touch,  and  is  a  prejudice  that  has  taken  its  rise 
from  that  circumstance,  and  is  not  unlike  the  prejudice  against 
the  Antipodes,  derived  from  the  constant  experience  of  bodies 
felling,  as  we  account  it,  downwards."^ 

In  the  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit y  by  the  same  author, 
(the  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1782,)  the  above  pas- 
sage is  quoted  at  length  f  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkftble  that, 
as  the  aim  of  the  latter  work  is  to  inculcate  the  materiality  of 
Mindy  Dr.  Priestley  has  prudentiy  suppressed  the  clause  which 
I  have  distinguished,  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
tract, by  printing  it  in  capitals. 

In  one  opinion,  however,  this  ingenious  writer  seems  to  have 
uniformly  persevered  since  he  first  republished  Hartley's  Theory, 
that  ^  man  does  not  consist  of  two  principles  so  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  one  another  as  maUer  and  spirit;  but  that  the 
whole  man  is  of  some  uniform  composition;^  and  that  either 
the  material  or  the  immaterial  part  of  the  universal  system  is 
superfluous."*  To  this  opinion  (erroneous  as  I  conceive  it  to 
be)  I  have  no  inclination  to  state  any  metaphysical  objections 
at  present ;  as  it  does  not  interfere,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with 
what  I  consider  as  the  appropriate  business  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind.  I  object  to  it  merely  as  it  may  have  a 
tendency  to  mislead  our  logical  conclusions  concerning  the 
origin  and  certainty  of  human  knowledge.  Highly  important 
as  the  question  concerning  the  nature  of  Mind  may  be  supposed 
to  be,  when  considered  in  connexion  with  its  friture  prospects, 
it  is  evidentiy  altogether  foreign  to  the  speculations  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged.  The  only  proposition  I  insist  upon  is,  that 
our  knowledge  of  its  phenomenit,  and  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
late them,  is  to  be  obtained,  not  by  looking  toitJiouty  but  by 
looking  within.  This  rule  of  philosophizing  (the  most  essential 
of  all  in  this' branch  of  science)  is,  as  I  formerly  observed,  Hot 

*  Pages  392,  393.  •  Pintfiwe  to  DisqumHontf  p.  7. 

*  JOUgvintiona  en  Hatter  andSpini,         *  Ibid.  p.  6. 
2dedit^p.26. 
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founded  upon  any  particular  theory^  but  is  the  obvious  and 
irresistible  suggestion  of  those  powers  of  Consciousness  and 
Beflection,  which  are  the  exclusive  sources  of  our  informatiom 
with  respect  to  that  class  of  facts  which  forms  the  appropriate 
object  of  our  study. 

It  has  become  customary,  of  late,  for  Materialists  to  object  to 
those  who  profess  to  study  the  mind  in  the  way  of  reflectiofij 
that  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled,  by  assuming  rashly 
the  existence  of  a  principle  in  man,  essentially  distinct  from 
anything  which  is  perceived  by  our  senses.  The  truth  is,  that 
while  we  adhere  to  the  method  of  reflection,  we  never  can  be: 
misled  by  any  hypothesis.  The  moment  we  abandon  it,  what 
absurdities  are  we  apt  to  fall  into  1 — ^Dr.  Priestley  himself  fur- 
nishes me  with  an  instance  in  point ;  after  quoting  which,  I 
shall  leave  my  readers  to  judge  which  of  the  two  parties  in 
this  dispute  i&  most  justly  chargeable  with  the  error,  of  arguing 
rashly  from  a  gratuitous  assumption  concerning  the  nature  of 
Mind,  to  establish  a  general  conclusion  with  respect  to  its  prin- 
ciples and  law& 

"  If  man,**  says  Priestley,  **  be  wholly  a  material  being,  and 
the  iK>wer  of  thinking  the  result  of  a  certain  organization  of  the 
brain,  does  it  not  follow,  that  all  his  functions  must  be  ulu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  mechanism,  and  that,  of  consequence,  all 
his  actions  proceed  from  an  irresistible  necessity  V 

In  another  passage  he  observes,  that  ''  the  doctrine  of  N^ 
cessUy  is  the  immediate  result  of  the  doctrine  of  the  materiality 
of  man ;  for  mecJumiem  is  the  undoubted  consequence  of  mater- 
rialiem/'^ 

According  to  this  argument,  the  scheme  of  materialism  lead% 
by  one  short  and  demonstrative  step,  to  the  denial  of  man's  free 
agency ;  that  is,  a  mere  hypotheaie  (for  what  Materialist  oan 
pretend  to  offer  a  shadow  of  proof  in  its  support  ?)  is  employed 
to  subvert  the  authority  of  ConsciouanesSy  the  only  tribunal 
competent  to  pass  any  judgment  whatever  on  the  question  at 
issue. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  argument  here  proposed  by  Dr. 

^  DiB^uintiotUf  &c.  Xntroduction,  p.  5. 
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Priestley  with  go  much  gravity,  or  at  least  one  extremely  similar 
to  it,  was  long  ago  introduced  ironicaUy  by  Dr.  Berkeley,  in  his 
ingenious  disJogues,  entitled  the  Mimde  PhUosopJier.  ^^  Oor* 
poreal  objects  strike  on  the  organs  of  sense ;  whence  issues  a 
vibration  in  the  nerves,  which,  being  communicated  to  the  soul, 
or  animal  spirit  in  the  brain,  or  root  of  the  nerves,  produceth 
therein  that  motion  called  volition :  and  this  produceth  a  new 
determination  in  the  spirits,  causing  them  to  flow  in  such  nerves, 
as  must  necessarily,  by  the  laws  of  mechanism,  produce  such 
certain  actions.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows,  that  those 
things  which  vulgarly  pass  for  human  actions  are  to  be  esteemed 
mechanical,  and  that  they  are  falsely  ascribed  to  a  free  prin- 
ciple. There  is,  therefore,  no  foundation  for  praise  or  blame, 
fear  or  hope,  reward  or  punishment,  nor  consequently  for  reli- 
gion, which  is  built  upon,  and  supposeth  those  things.'' 

It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  supposed  by  any  of  my  readers,  that  I 
mean  to  ascribe  to  Dr.  Priestley  any  partiality  for  the  dangerous 
conclusions  which  Berkeley  conceived  to  be  deducible  £rom  the 
scheme  of  Necessity.  How  widely  soever  I  may  dissent  £rom 
most  of  his  philosophical  tenets,  nobody  can  be  disposed  to 
judge  more  favourably  than  myself  of  the  motives  from  which 
he  wrote.  In  the  present  case,  at  the  same  time,  truth  forces 
me  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said,  that  the  alteration  which 
he  has  made  on  Berkeley's  statement  is  far  from  being  an  im- 
provement, in  point  of  sound  logic;  for  his  peculiar  notions 
about  the  nature  of  matter  (from  which  he  conceives  himself  to 
have^  **  iviped  off  (he  reproach  of  being  necessarily  inerty  and 
absolutely  incapable  of  intelligence^  thought^  or  action'*)  render 
the  argument  altogether  nugatory,  upon  his  own  principles,  even 
if  it  were  admitted  to  hold  good  upon  those  which  are  generally 
received.  It  plainly  proceeds  on  tiie  supposition,  that  the  com- 
mon notions  concerning  matter  are  weU  founded ;  and  falls  at 
once  to  the  ground,  if  we  suppose  rruitter  to  combine,  with  the 
qualities  usually  ascribed  to  itself,  all  those  which  consciousness 
teaches  us  to  belong  to  mind 

On  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  our  knowledge^ 

DitqwHliianif  &c.  toI.  i.  p.  144,  2d  edit 
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Priestley  has  nowhere  explained  his  opinion  fully,  so  £su-  as  I 
am  able  to  recollect ;  but  from  his  reverence  for  EEartley,  I 
take  for  granted,  that,  on  this  point,  he  did  not  dissent  from 
the  conclusions  of  his  master.  In  one  particular,  I  think  it 
probable  that  he  went  a  little  farther ;  the  ^neral  train  of  his 
speculations  concerning  the  Human  Mind  leading  me  to  suspect, 
that  he  conceived  our  ideas  themselves  to  be  material  sub- 
stances. In  this  conjecture  I  am  confirmed  by  the  foDowing 
remark,  which  he  makes  on  a  very  puerile  argument  of  Wol- 
laston,  ''that  the  mind  cannot  be  material,  because  it  is  in- 
fluenced by  reasons."  In  reply  to  which,  Priestley  observes, 
''  that  to  say  that  reasons  and  ideas  are  not  things  material,  or 
the  affections  of  a  material  substance,  is  to  take  for  granted  the 
very  thing  to  be  proved."^ 

But  whatever  were  Priestley's  notions  upon  this  question, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  those  entertained  by  his  successor, 
Dr.  Darwin,  who  assumes,  as  an  ascertained  £act,  that  ''  ideas 
are  material  things,"  and  reasons  about  them  as  such  through 
the  whole  of  his  book.^  In  this  respect  our  English  physiolo- 
gists have  far  exceeded  Diderot  himself,  who '  ventured  no 
farther  than  to  affirm,  that  ''every  idea  must  necessarily  re- 
solve itself  ultimately  into  a  sensible  representation  or  picture." 
This  language  of  Diderot  (a  relic  of  the  old  ideal  system)  they 
have  not  only  rejected  with  contempt,  but  they  have  insisted, 
that  when  it  was  used  by  the  Aristotelians,  by  Descartes,  and 
by  Locke,  it  was  meant  by  them  to  be  understood  only  aa  a 
figure  or  metaphor.    They  have  accordingly  substituted,  instead 

1  Disqtdsitiiona,  &c.  vol.  i.  pp.  114,  are  immaterial  beings,  to  the  stories  of 

115.  ghosts  and  apparitionsi  which  ha^e  bo 

'  In  the  veiy  outset  of  his  work  he  long  amused  the  credulous,  without  any 

informs  us,  that  "  the  word  idectf  which  foundation  in  nature." — (Ibid.  p.  513.) 

has  Tarious  meanings  in  metaphysical  I  hope  it  is  ahnost  superfluous  for  me 

writers,  maj  be  defined  to  be  a  con-  now  to  repeat,  that,  according  to  the 

traction,  or  motifti,  or  configuration  of  view  of  the  subject  which  I  have  taken, 

the  fibres,  which  constitute  the  imme-  I  do  not  ascribe  to  ideas  any  cbjeetioe 

diate   organ    of  sense;" — {ZoofiomiOf  exUtenee,  either  as  things  material,  or 

▼ol.i.  p.  11, 3d  edit) ;  and,  in  an  addeir^  as  things  immaterial,  and  that  I  use 

dum  to  the  same  Tolume,  he  compares  this  word  merely  as  synonymous  with 

"  the  oniTersal  prepossession,  that  ideas  notion  or  thougld. 
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of  it)  the  supposition,  that  the  immediate  objects  of  thought 
are  eith^  particles  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  or 
vibratioDS  of  these  particles, — a  supposition  which,  according 
to  my  apprehension  of  it>  is  infinitely  more  repugnant  to  com- 
mon sense,  than  the  more  enigmatical  and  oracuUbr  language 
transmitted  to  us  from  the  dark  ages; — while,  with  all  its 
mechanical  apparatus,  it  does  not  even  touch  that  difficulty 
conceming  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  of  which  the  images 
and  species  of  the  schoolmen  su£Sciently  show,  that  these 
subtile  disputants  were  not  altogether  unaware. 

Notwithstanding  the  celelnity  of  the  nsunes  which,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Great  Britain,  have  lent  their  credit  to  this  very 
bold  hypothesis,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  examine  it  seriously ; 
recollecting  the  ridicule  which  Seneca  has  incurred,  by  the  gravity 
of  his  reply  to  some  of  his  Stoical  predecessors,  who  maintained,  ^ 
that  the  cardinal  virtues  are  ammals.  Wild  and  incredible  as 
this  ancient  absurdity  may  at  first  appear,  it  will  be  found,  upon 
examination,  to  be  fully  as  reasonable  as  various  tenets  which 
have  obtained  the  suffrages  of  the  learned  in  our  own  times. 

I  have  only  to  observe  farther  at  present,  with  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  mcUeridtity  of  our  ideas^  that  it  has  by  no 
means  the  merit  of  so  much  originality,  even  in  the  history  of 
our  domestic  literature  as  was  probably  believed  by  some  of 
its  late  revivera  It  appears,  from  various  passages  in  his 
*t)rks,  to  have  been  the  decided  opinion  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby ; 
and  it  is  enlarged  upon  and  developed,  at  some  length,  (though 
evidently  without  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  author  to 
materialize  the  mind  itself,)  in  a  posthumous  volume  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Hooke.  The  following  extract  from  this  last 
publication,  which  is  now  but  rarely  to  be  met  with,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  introduce  here,  as  an  interesting  fragment  of  this 
sort  of  physiohgico-metaphysical  speculation;  and  I  may 
venture  to  assert,  that  the  hypothesis  which  it  takes  for 
granted  is  not  inferior,  either  in  point  of  ingenuity,  or  in  the 
certainty  of  the  daia  on  which  it  proceeds,  to  that  of  any  one 
of  the  three  noted  theorists  refferred  to  above. 

"  Memory,"  says  Hooke,  "  I  conceive  to  be  nothing  else  but 
a  repository  of  tdecw,  formed  partly  from  the  senses,  but  chiefly 

^^^  ^-  Digitfed  by  GOOglC 
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by  the  Boid  itself.  I  say  partly  by  the  senses,  because  they  are, 
as  it  were,  the  cothotora  or  carriera  of  the  impressions  made 
by  objects  from  without^  delivering  them  to  the  repositoiy  or 
storehouse,  where  they  are  to  be  used.  This  repository  I  con- 
ceive to  be'  seated  in  the  brain ;  and  the  substance  thereof  I 
conceive  to  be  the  tnatericd  out  of  which  these  ideas  are  formed, 
and  where  they  are  also  preserved,  when  formed,  being  disposed 
in  some  regular  order ;  which  order  I  conceive  to  be  principally 
Uuxt  according  to  which  they  are  formed ;  that  being  first  in 
order  that  is  first  formed,  and  that  next  which  is  next ;  and  so 
on  continually  by  succession,  from  the  time  of  our  birth  to  the 
time  of  our  death.  So  that  there  is,  as  it  were^  a  continued 
chain  of  ideas  coiled  up  in  the  repository  of  the  brain,  the  first 
end  of  which  is  farthest  removed  from  the  centre,  or  seat  of 
the  soul,  where  the  ideas  are  fonned,  and  the  oAer  end  is 
always  at  the  centre,  being  the  last  idea  formed,  which  is 
always  the  moment  present  when  c6nsidered.  And,  therefore, 
according  as  there  are  a  greater  number  of  these  ideas  between 
the  present  sensation  or  thought  in  the  centre,  and  any  other, 
the  more  is  the  soul  apprehensive  of  the  time  interposed.^ 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  strong  bent  of  Hooke's 
genius  towards  mechanics,  and  who  recollect  that  from  his 
diildhood  the  art  of  vxxt(Jir^/mking  was  one  of  his  favourite 
studies,^  it  may  be  amusing  to  combine,  with  the  foregoing  ex- 
extract,  a  remark  which  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  works  of 
Lord  Bacon :  *^  When  men  of  confined  scientific  pursuits  after- 
wards betake  themselves  to  philosophy,  and  to  general  contem- 
plations, they  are  apt  to  wrest  and  corrupt  them  with  their 
former  conceits." — ^Nor  is  Hooke  the  only  writer  of  note  since 
Bacon's  time  who  has  exemplified  the  truth  of  this  maxim. 
Another  illustration  of  it,  still  more  closely  connected  with  the 
subject  of  this  Essay,  occurs  in  a  profound  mathematical  work 
(entitled  Harmonics)  by  Dr.  Smith  of  Cambridge.  I  shall 
quote  the  passage  I  allude  to  in  the  author's  words,  as  it  con- 
tains (independently  of  its  reference  to  my  present  purpose)  a 
curious  hint  towards  a  physiological  theory  of  the  mind, 
founded  on  the  very  same  hypothesis  which  was  afterwards 
'  See  the  Aooount  of  his  Life. 
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by  Hartley. — "  With  a  view  to  some  other  inquiries,  I 
will  conclude  with  the  following  observations :  That  as  ahnost 
all  sorts  of  substances  are  perpetually  subject  to  very  minute 
vibratory  motions^  and  all  our  senses  and  faculties  seem  chiefly 
to  depend  upon  such  motions  excited  in  the  proper  organs, 
either  by  outward  objects,  or  the  powers  of  the  wiU,  there  is 
reason  to  expect  that  the  theory  of  vibrationa  here  given  will 
not  prove  useless  in  promoting  the  philosophy  of  other  things 
besides  musical  sounds.''^ 

Among  modem  philosophers,  however,  I  am  acquainted  with 
none  to  whom  Bacon's  aphorism  applies  with  nearly  so  great 
force,  as  to  the  ingenious  physician  whose  hypothesis,  concern- 
ing the  materialUy  of  ideas,  has  led  me  insensibly  into  these 
reflections.  The  influence  of  his  medical  and  obstetric  occupa- 
tions on  his  habits  of  thinking,  may  be  traced  in  almost  every 
page  of  his  works,  both  philosophical  and  poetical ; — ^not  only 
ia  the  physiological  language  in  which  he  uniformly  describes 
our  mental  operations,  but  even  in  his  detached  theories  upon 
tbe  various  incidental  questions  which  he  has  started  It  is 
sufficient  to  mention,  as  instances,  his  account  of  the  mechani- 
cal process  by  which  the  human  countenance  is  first  moulded 
into  a  smile  ; — and  his  theory  of  beautiful  forms,  deduced  from 
the  pleasurable  sensations,  associated  by  an  infant  with  the 
bosom  of  its  nurse.  The  enthusiastic  praise  which  he  bestows 
on  a  conjecture  of  Mr.  Hume's,  that  "  the  world  may  possibly 
have  been  generated  rather  than  created,"^  is  perhaps  explica- 
ble, in  part,  on  the  same  principle. 

*  See  Harmonica,  printed  at  Cam-  fig^^a  varies  motus  cieri  tanquam  in 

bridge  in  1749.    The  preface  is  dated  cantu  sonos.  Hio  ab  ABmraao  suo  hok 

in  1748.      [ThiB  quotation  from   the  RiBCKaBiT."— 2Wc.  Ditp.  lib.  i.]  [c.  10. 

learned  author  of  the  ^ormofMc*,  recalls  ^o  Sir  John  Davis  in  his  poem,  On 

to  memory  what  Cicero  has  said  of  the  Immortaliiy  of  th^  Sovl  :-^ 

Aristozenns,  the  mtaiaan  and  phUoso-  "  Musickau  tUsk  onr  took  we  harmoniet  / 

pher,  who  attempted  to  explain   the  Pk^tiekmthOAtiM^^yeompktUnitUr^o* 

natnre  of  the  soul  bj  comparing  it  to  a  But  the  general  observation,  of  the  pro- 

iTarmofiy.  "  Zenoni  Stoico  animus  ignis  fessional  bias,  is  made  by  Aristotle,  as  I 

ridetur.  .   .  .   Proximo   autem    Aris-  recollect,  in  the  first  book  of  the  De 

toxenus  Mnaicus,  idemque  Philosophus,  AnmOj  and  illustrated  at  length  by  Phi* 

ipsias  corporis  intentionem  quandam,  loponus  or  Ammonius  Heiinie.^>£<i.] 

▼clut  in  cantu  etfidibus,qasBirarfii(mui  'See    Zoonondaj    vol.   ii.    p.  347, 

dicitur,  sic  ex  corporis  totius  natura  et  3d  edit— [A  thought  somewhat  similar 
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The  propenBity  which  all  men  have  to  explain  the  intellec- 
tual phenomena,  by  analogies  borrowed  from  the  Material 
World,  has  its  origin  in  an  error,  differing  from  that  which 
misled  Hooke  and  DarwiD,  only  in  this,  that  the  latter  being 
the  natural  result  of  the  favourite,  or  of  the  professional  habits 
of  the  individual,  assumes  ais  many  different  shapes  as  the  pur- 
suits of  mankind ;  whereas  the  former  having  its  root  in  the 
common  principles  and  common  circumstances  of  the  human 
race,  may  be  expected  to  exert  its  influence  on  the  theories  of 
philosophers,*  in  every  country  and  in  every  age.  The  one  pre- 
judice would  have  been  classed  by  Bacon  with  the  idola  specus, 
the  other  with  the  idola  tribua. 

But  I  must  not  enlarge  farther  on  systems  which,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  views  of  their  authors,  have  obviously  no 
logical  connexion  with  the  problem  relating  to  the  wurces  of 
owr  ideas;  a  problem  which  (as  I  have  repeatedly  observed)  is 
to  be  solved,  not  by  any  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  of 
Mind,  but  by  an  appeal  to  the  phenomena  of  thought,  and  by 
an  accurate  analysis  of  the  objects  of  our  knowledge.  On  these 
grounds  our  attention  is  naturally  attracted  to  a  new  and  very 
interesting  class  of  facts,  which  have  been  accumulated  of  late 
with  extraordinary  industry,  as  an  inductive  demonstration  of 
the  justness  of  those  principles  which  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  controvert ;  and  which  have  been  reconmiended  to  public 
notice  (in  one  instance  at  least)  by  a  much  more  splendid  dis- 
play of  learning  and  genius,  than  has  been  yet  exhibited  by 
any  of  our  metaphysical  physiologists.  I  allude  to  the  philo- 
logical researches  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke. 

Before,  however,  I  enter  upon  any  discussions  concerning  the 
inferences  which  these  researches  have  been  supposed  to  autho- 
rize, it  is  necessary  for  me  to  take  a  pretty  wide  compass,  by 
premising  some  general  observations,  the  scope  of  which,  I  am 
afraid,  it  may  be  difficult  for  my  readers,  at  first  view,  to  con* 
nect  with  the  inquiries  in  which  we  have  been  hitherto  engaged. 
I  shall  state,  therefore,  the  whole  of  my  argument  at  once,  as 
clearly  and  fully  as  I  can,  in  a  separate  Essay. 

in  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Hexury  More's      of  the  world  are  not  mechaoicali  bat 
Divine  />»a.'o^ue«;~"The  primordials      spermatical  (ht  vital.*'] 
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ESSAY   FIFTH. 

ON  THE  TENDENCY  OF  SOME  LATE  PHILOLOOIOAL  SPECULATIONS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

In  carrying  back  our  thoughts  to  the  infEmcy  of  a  cultivated 
language^  a  difficulty  occurs,  which,  however  obviously  it  may 
seem  to  present  itself,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  taken 
notice  of  by  any  writer  on  the  Human  Mind ;  and  which,  as  it 
leads  the  attention  to  various  questions  closely  connected  with 
the  main  design  of  this  volume,  as  well  as  with  the  particular 
cUscussion  which  has  been  last  under  our  review,  I  shall  point 
out  and  illustrate  at  some  length. 

In  the  case  of  objects  which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  any 
of  our  external  senses,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the.  origin  of  the 
different  classes  of  words  composing  a  conventional  dialect ;  to 
conceive,  for  example,  that  two  savages  should  agree  to  call 
this  animal  a  HorsCy  and  that  tree  an  Oak.  But,  in  words 
relating  to  things  intellectual  and  moral,  in  what  manner  was 
the  conventional  connexion  at  first  established  between  the  sign 
and  the  thing  signified  ?  In  what  manner  (to  take  one  of  the 
simplest  instances)  was  it  settied,  that  the  name  of  imagination 
shoqld  be  given  to  one  operation  of  the  mind ;  that  of  recoUeo^ 
tion  to  a  second ;  that  of  deliberation  to  a  third ;  that  of  aaga- 
dty^  or/oreaightj  to  a  fourth  ?  Or,  supposing  the  use  of  these 
words  to  be  once  introduced,  how  was  their  meaning  to  be 
explained  to  a  novice,  altogether  unaccustomed  to  think  upon 
such  subjects. 

1.  In  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first 
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place,  that  the  meaning  of  many  words^  of  which  it  is  impos- 
fiible  to  exhibit  any  sensible  prototypes^  is  gradually  collected 
by  a  species  of  indtictiony  which  is  more  or  less  successfully 
conducted  by  different  individuals,  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  attention  and  judgment.  The  connexion  in  which  an 
unknown  term  stands  in  relation  to  the  other  words  combined 
with  it  in  the  same  sentence,  often  affords  a  key  for  its  explana- 
tion in  that  particular  instance;  and  in  proportion  as  sach 
instances  are  multiplied  in  the  writings  and  conversation  of 
men  well  acquainted  with  propriety  of  speech,  the  means  are 
afforded  of  a  progressive  approximation  towards  its  precise 
import.  A  familiar  illustration  of  this  process  presents  itself 
in  the  expedient  which  a  reader  naturally  employs  for  de- 
cyphering  the  meaning  of  an  unknown  word  in  a  foreign 
language,  when  he  happens  not  to  have  a  dictionary  at  hand. 
The  first  sentence  where  the  word  occurs  affords,  it  is  probable, 
sufficient  foundation  for  a  vague  conjecture  concerning  the 
notion  annexed  to  it  by  the  author ;  some  idea  or  other  being 
necessarily  substituted  in  its  place,  in  order  to  make  the  pas- 
sage at  all  intelligible.  The  next  sentence  where  it  is  involved 
renders  this  conjecture  a  little  more  definite ;  a  third  sentence 
contracts  the  field  of  doubt  within  still  narrower  limits ;  till,  at 
length,  a  more  extensive  induction  fixes  completely  the  signifi- 
cation we  are  in  quest  of  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  I  appre- 
hend, that  it  is  in  some  such  way  as  this,  that  children  slowlj 
and  imperceptibly  enter  into  the  abstract  and  complex  notions 
annexed  to  numberless  words  in  their  mother  tongue,  of  which 
we  should  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  convey  the  sense  by 
formal  definitions.^ 

2.  The  strong  tendency  of  the  mind  to  express  itself  meta- 
phorically, or  analogically,  on  all  abstract  subjects,  supplies 
another  help  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  language.  The 
prevalence  of  this  tendency  among  rude  nations  has  been  often 

^  Hence  the  logical  utility  of  meta-  use  of  language,  and,  of  consequence, 

physical  pursuits  in  training  the  mind  wiih  accuracy  of  reasoning,  in  all  tbe 

to  these  inductive  processes,  so  essen-  yarious  employments  of  the  intellectual 

tiaUy  connected  with  precision  in  the  powen. 
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remarked ;  and  has  been  commonly  aocomited  for,  partly  from 
the  warmth  of  imagination  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  charao- 
teristical  of  savages^  and  partly  from  the  imperfections  of  their 
scanty  vocabulariea  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  same 
disposition  is  exhibited  by  man  in  every  stage  of  his  progress ; 
prompting  him  uniformly,  whenever  the  enlargement  of  his 
knowledge  requires  the  use  of  a  new  word  for  the  communica^ 
tion  of  his  meaning,  instead  of  coining  at  once  a  sound  alto- 
gether arbitrary,  to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  the  apprehension 
of  his  hearers,  either  by  the  happy  employment  of  some  old 
word  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  or  by  grafting  etymologically  on 
some  well-known  stock,  a  new  derivativey  significant  to  his 
own  fancy  of  the  thought  he  wishes  to  impart 

To  this  bias  of  the  mind  to  enrich  language,  rather  by  a 
modification  of  old  materials,  than  by  the  creation  of  new  ones, 
it  is  owing  that  the  number  of  primitive  or  radical  words,  in  a 
ctdtivated  toi^e,  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  whole 
amount  of  its  vocabulary.  In  an  original  language,  such  as 
the  Greek,  the  truth  of  this  remark  may  be  easily  verified ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Smith,  that  the  number 
of  its  primitives  does  not  exceed  three  hundred.^  In  the  com- 
pound languages  now  spoken  in  Europe,  it  is  a  much  more 
difficult  task  to  establish  the  fact  ^  but  an  irreedstible  presump- 
tion in  its  favour  arises  from  this  circumstance, — That  all  who 
have  turned  their  attention  of  late,  in  this  island,  to  the  study 
of  etymology,  are  impressed  with  a  deep  and  increasing  con- 
viction, founded  on  the  discoveries  which  have  been  already 
made,  that  this  branch!  of  learning  is  still  in  its  infancy;  and 
that  the  roots  of  an  immense  variety  of  words,  commoidy  sup- 
posed to  be  genuine  radicakj  may  be  traced,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  to  the  Saxon  or  to  the  Icelandic.  The  delight  which 
all  men,  however  unlettered,  take  in  indulging  their  crude  con- 
jectures on  the  etymological  questions  which  are  occasionally 
started  in  conversation,  is  founded  on  the  same  circumstance ; 
— ^their  experimental  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  of  introducing 
into  popular  speech  a  new  sound,  entirely  arbitrary  in  its 

'  8ee  the  Di$ierkUwn  on  Lamguage  annexed  to  the  Thtory  qf  Moral  SentimmU, 
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selection,  and  coined  out  of  materials  unemployed  before. 
Another  illustration  of  this  occurs  in  the  reluctance  with  which 
we  adopt  the  idiomatical  turns  of  expression  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  or  even  the  cant  words  and  phrases  which,  from  time 
to  time,  are  springing  up  in  our  own,  till  we  have  succeeded  in 
forming  some  theory  or  conjecture  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
anomaly  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  thought 

The  view  of  the  subject,  however,  to  which  I  must  confine 
myself  in  this  Essay,  has  a  reference  to  those  words  alone 
which,  in  the  progress  of  philosophical  refinement,  are  intro- 
duced to  express  abstract  and  complex  notions,  or  to  char- 
acterize the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  thinking  and  sentient 
principle  within  us.  That  such  words  should  all  be  borrowed 
firom  things  sensible  and  familiar,  was  not  only  the  natural 
consequence  of  our  Perceptive  Powers  having  been  long  and 
incessantly  exercised,  before  reflection  began  to  awaken  to  its 
appropriate  objects,  but  was  an  expedient  indispensably  neces- 
sary towards  a  succesisful  communication  of  the  thoughts  which 
were  to  be  conveyed.  This  last  remark,  which  I  have  already 
slightly  hinted  at,  and  which  led  me  into  the  short  digression 
which  has,  for  a  few  moments,  diverted  my  attention  to  some 
collateral  topics,  will  require  a  more  ample  illustration. 

I  have  stated  the  dijficulty  attending  the  origin  of  words 
expressive  of  things  which  do  not  &11  under  the  cognizance  of 
any  of  our  senses ;  and  I  have  also  remarked  the  disposition 
of  the  Mind,  on  such  occasions,  to  have  recourse  to  metaphors 
borrowed  from  the  Material  World.  It  is  in  this  proneness  of 
the  fancy  to  employ  analogical  language,  in  order  to  express 
notions  purely  intellectual,  that  a  provision  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  nature,  for  an  intercourse  between  diffident  Minds, 
concerning  things  abstracted  from  Matter ;  inaesmuch  as  the 
very  same  circumstances  which  open  an  easier  vent  to  the 
utterance  of  the  speaker,  must  necessarily  contribute  powerfully 
(by  what  Lord  Baeon  would  have  called  the  absdssio  infiniti) 
to  assist  and  prompt  the  apprehension  of  the  hearer.  The 
moment  that  the  terms  atteniion^  imagincUtoriy  abstracUon^ 
9agacityy/(>re8ightjpenetr(iHon^a(nd€$i€^  incUnaHon^  aversion. 
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deliberation^  are  pronoanced,  a  great  step  towards  their  inter- 
pretation is  made  in  the  mind  of  every  person  of  common  un- 
derstanding; and  although  this  analogical  reference  to  the 
Material  World  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  analyzing, 
with  philosophical  rigour,  the  various  faculties  and  principles 
of  our  nature/ yet  it  cannot  he  denied,  tiiat  it  facilitates,  to  a 
wonderful  degree,  the  mutual  communications  of  mankind 
concerning  them,  in  so  far  as  such  communications  are  neces- 
sary in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  Even  to  the  philosopher 
himself,  it  is  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  indispensably  requi-p 
site,  as  a  preparation  for  a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  Mind. 
It  serves,  at  least,  to  circumscribe  the  field  of  his  attention 
within  such  narrow  limits,  as  may  enable  him,  with  greater 
ease,  to  subject  it  to  the  examination  of  the  power  of  reflection  ; 
and,  in  this  way,  renders /atwcy  subservient  to  the  ultimate  cor- 
rection of  her  own  illusions. — [The  fiDregoing  remarks  may 
serve  as  a  comment  on  the  following  passage  in  Locke :  ^^  Men, 
to  give  names  which  might  make  known  to  others  any  operations 
they  felt  in  themselves,  or  any  other  idea  which  came  not  under 
their  senses,  were  fain  to  borrow  words  from  ordinary  known 
ideas  of  sensation,  by  that  means  to  make  others  tiie  more 
easily  to  conceive  those  operations  which  they  experimented  in 
themselves,  which  made  no  outward  sensible  appearances."] 

And  here,  I  cannot  help  pausing  a  littie,  to  remark  how  much 
more  imperfect  language  is,  than  is  commonly  supposed,  when 
considered  as  an  organ  of  mental  inteicoursa  We  speak  of 
communiccUing^  by  means  of  words,  our  ideas  and  our  feelings 
to  others;  and  we  seldom  reflect  sufficiently  on  the  latitude 
with  which  this  metaphorical  phrase  ought  to  be  understood.^ 
Even  in  conversing  on  the  plainest  and  most  familiar  subjects, 
however  full  and  circumstantial  our  statements  may  be,  the 
words  which  we  employ,  if  examined  with  accuracy,  will  be 
found  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  suggest  hints  to  our  hearers, 
leaving  by  &r  the  principal  part  of  the  process  of  interpretation 
to  be  performed  by  the  Mind  itself.    In  this  respect,  the  effect   ^ 

^  FkOoiai^y  cf  the  JTwnan  IRnd,  [toI.  i.]  pp.  495,  4%,  8d  edit  [WarkB, 
ToL  n.  p.  107.] 
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of  words  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  stimtiltia  given  to  the 
memory  and  imagination,  by  an  outline  or  a  shadow^  exhibiting 
the  profile  of  a  comitenance  familiar  to  the  Eya  The  most 
minute  narratives,  accordingly,  are  by  no  means,  in  every  in- 
stance, the  most  intelligible  and  satis&ctory;  as  the  most 
faithful  copies  after  nature  do  not  always  form  the  best  por- 
trait&  In  both  cases,  the  skill  of  the  artist  consists  in  a  happy 
selection  of  particulars,  which  are  easpressive  or  significant 

^^  Language,^  it  is  commonly  said,  "  is  the  express  image  of 
thought ;" — and  that  it  may  be  said  with  sufficient  propriety  to 
be  so,  I  do  not  dispute,  when  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  is 
fiiUy  explained.  The  mode  of  expression,  however,  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  is  figurative ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  pro- 
position is  assumed  as  a  principle  of  reasoning,  it  must  not  be 
rigorously  or  literally  interpreted.  This  has  too  often  been 
overlooked  by  writers  on  the  Human  Mind.  Even  Dr.  Beid 
himself,  cautious  as  he  is  in  general,  with  respect  to  the  ground 
on  which  he  is  to  build,  has  repeatedly  appealed  to  this  maxim, 
without  any  qualification  whatsoever;  and,  by  thus  adopting 
it,  agreeably  to  its  letter,  rather  than  to  its  spirit,  has  been  led, 
in  various  instances,  to  lay  greater  stress  on  the  structure  of 
speech,  than  (in  my  opinion)  it  can  always  bear  in  a  philosophical 
argument. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  assumption,  it  has  been, 
not  unnaturally,  inferred  by  logicians,  that  every  word,  which 
is  not  wholly  useless  in  the  vocabulary,  is  the  sign  of  an  idea; 
and  that  these  ideas  (which  the  common  systems  lead  us  to 
consider  as  the  representatives  of  (kings)  are  the  immediate 
instruments,  or  (if  I  may  be  allowed  such  a  phrase)  ike  intdr 
lectual  tods  with  which  the  Mind  carries  on  the  operation  of 
thinking.  In  reading,  for  example,  the  enunciation  of  a  pro- 
position, we  are  apt  to  fancy  that  for  every  word  contained  in  it 
there  is  an  idea  presented  to  the  understanding ;  from  the  com- 
bination and  comparison  of  which  ideaSj  results  that  act  of  the 
mind  called  Judgment,  So  diflferent  is  all  this  firom  the  feet, 
that  our  worda,  when  examined  separately,  are  often  as  com- 
pletely insignificant  as  the  letters  of  which  they  are  composed ; 
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deriving  their  meaning  solely  from  the  connexion,  or  relation, 
in  which  they  stand  to  otiiera  Of  this,  a  very  obvious  example 
occnrs,  in  the  case  of  tenns  which  have  a  variety  of  accepta- 
tions, and  of  which  the  import,  in  every  particular  application, 
must  be  collected  from  the  whole  sentence  of  which  they  form 
a  part  When  I  consult  Johnson's  Dtctionartfj  I  find  many 
words  of  which  he  has  enumerated  forty,  fifty,  or  even  sixty 
different  significations ;  and,  after  all  the  pains  he  has  taken 
to  distinguish  these  from  each  other,  I  am  frequently  at  a  loss 
how  to  avail  myself  of  his  definitions.  Yet,  when  a  word  of 
this  kind  occurs  to  me  in  a  book,  or  even  when  I  hear  it  pro- 
nounced in  the  rapidity  of  discourse,  I  at  once  select,  without  ^ 
the  slightest  effort  of  conscious  thought,  the  precise  meaning 
which  it  was  intended  to  convey.  How  is  this  to  be  explained 
but  by  the  light  thrown  upon  the  problematical  term  by  the 
general  import  of  the  sentence  ? — a  species  of  interpretation 
easily  conceivable,  where  I  have  leisure  to  study  the  context 
deliberately ;  but  which,  in  the  circumstances  I  have  now  sup- 
posed, implies  a  quickness  in  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  which,  the  more  it  is  examined,  will  appear  the  more 
astonishing.  It  is  constant  habit  alone  that  keeps  these  intel- 
lectual processes  out  of  view; — ^giving  to  the  mind  such  a 
celerity  in  its  operations,  as  eludes  the  utmost  vigilance  of  our 
attention ;  and  exhibiting  to  the  eyes  of  conmion  observers,  the 
use  of  speech,  as  a  much  simpler,  and  less  curious  phenomenon, 
than  it  is  in  reality. 

A  stiU  more  palpable  illustration  of  the  same  remark  presents 
itself,  when  the  language  we  listen  to  admits  of  such  transposi- 
tions in  the  arrangement  of  words  as  are  familiar  to  us  in  the 
Latin.  In  such  cases,  the  artificial  structure  of  the  discourse 
suspends,  in  a  great  measure,  our  conjectures  about  the  sense, 
till,  at  the  close  of  the  period,  the  verby  in  the  very  instant  of  its 
utterance,  unriddles  the  cenigmcL  Previous  to  this,  the  former 
words  and  phrases  resemble  those  detached  and  unmeaning  . 
patches  of  different  colours,  which  compose  what  opticians  call 
an  anamorpJiom  ;  while  the  effect  of  the  verby  at  the  end,  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  mirror  by  which  the  anamorphosia 
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is  reformed^  and  which  combines  these  apparently  fortuitons 
materials  into  a  beautiful  portrait  or  landscape. 

In  instances  of  this  sort,  it  will  be  generally  found,  upon  an 
accurate  examination,  that  the  intellectual  act,  as  &r  as  we  are 
able  to  trace  it,  is  altogether  simple,  and  incapable  of  analysis ; 
and  that  the  elements  into  which  we  flatter  ourselves  we  have 
resolved  it,  are  nothing  more  than  the  grammatical  elements  of 
speech; — ^the  logical  doctrine  about  tiie  comparison  of  ideas 
bearing  a  much  closer  affinity  to  the  task  of  a  school-boy  in 
parsing  his  lesson,  than  to  the  researches  of  philosophers,  able 
to  form  a  just  conception  of  the  mystery  to  be  explained. 

These  observations  are  general,  and  apply  to  every  case  in 
which  language  is  employed.  When  the  subject,  however,  to 
which  it  relates,  involves  notions  which  are  abstract  and  com- 
plex, the  process  of  interpretation  becomes  much  more  compli- 
cated and  curious;  involving,  at  every  step,  that  species  of 
mental  induction  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  describe. 
In  reading,  accordingly,  the  most  perspicuous  discussions,  in 
which  such  notions  form  the  subject  of  the  argument,  little  in- 
struction is  received,  till  we  have  made  the  reasonings  our  oum^ 
by  revolving  the  steps  again  and  again  in  our  thoughta  The 
&ct  is,  that,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  tiie  function  of  language  is 
not  so  much  to  convey  knowledge  (according  to  the  common 
phrase)  from  one  mind  to  another,  as  to  bring  two  minds  into 
{he  same  train  of  thinking  ;  and  to  confine  them,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  the  same  track.  Many  authors  have  spoken  of  the 
.  wonderful  mechanism  of  speech  ;  but  none  has  hitherto  attended 
to  the  far  more  wonderful  m,echanism'  which  it  puts  into  action 
behind  the  scene. 

The  speculations  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke  (whatever  the  conclu- 
sions were  to  which  he  meant  them  to  be  subservient)  afford,  in 
every  page,  illustrations  of  these  hints,  by  showing  how  imper- 
fect and  disjointed  a  thing  speech  must  have  been  in  it«  infant 
state,  prior  to  the  development  of  those  various  component  pa/ris^ 
which  now  appear  to  be  essential  to  its  existence.  But  on 
this  particular  view  of  the  subject  I  do  not  mean  to  enlarge  at 
present    " 
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If  the  different  considerationfl,  stated  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, be  carefully  combined  together,  it  will  not  appear  surprising 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  a  great  majority  of  individuals,  the 
common  analogical  phraseology  concerning  the  mind  should  be 
mistaken  for  its  genuine  philosophical  theory.  It  is  only  by 
the  patient  and  persevering  exercise  of  Beflection  on  the  sub* 
jects  of  Consciousness,  that  this  popular  prejudice  can  be  gra- 
dually surmoimted.  In  proportion  as  the  thing  typified  grows 
familiar  to  the  thoughts,  the  metaphor  will  lose  its  influence  on 
the  fancy ;  and  while  the  signs  we  employ  continue  to  discover, 
by  their  etymology,  their  historical  origin,  they  will  be  rendered, 
by  long  and  accurate  use,  virtually  equivalent  to  literal  and  spe- 
cific appellations.  A  thousand  instances,  perfectly  analogous  to 
this,  might  be  easily  produced  firom  the  figurative  words  and 
phrases  which  occur  every  moment  in  ordinaiy  conversation. 
They  who  are  acquamted  with  Warburton's  account  of  the  na- 
tural progress  of  writing,  from  hieroglyphics  to  apparently  arbi- 
trary characters,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  similarity 
between  the  history  of  this  art,  as  traced  by  him,  and  the  gradual 
process  by  which  metaphorical  terms  come  to  be  stripped  of 
that  literal  import  which,  at  first,  pointed  them  out  to  the 
selection  of  our  rude  progenitors.  Till  this  process  be  com- 
pleted, with  respect  to  the  words  denoting  the  powers  and  ope- 
rations of  the  understanding,  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  success  in 
our  inductive  researches  concerning  the  prindples  of  the  human 
frame. 

In  thus  objecting  to  metaphorical  expressions,  as  solid  daia 
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for  our  conclusions  in  the  science  of  Mind,  I  wou  Jid  not  be 
understood  to  represent  them  as  of  no  use  to  the  specnulative 
inquirer.  To  those  who  delight  to  trace  the  history  of  lan- 
guage, it  may,  undoubtedly,  form  an  interesting,  and  not  4in- 
profitable  employment,  to  examine  the  circumstances  by  which 
they  were  originally  suggested,  and  the  causes  which  may  have 
diversified  them  in  the  case  of  different  nations.  To  the  philo- 
loger  it  may  also  afford  an  amusing  and  harmless  gratification 
(by  tracing,  to  their  unknown  roots,  in  some  obscure  and 
remote  dialects,  those  words  which,  in  his  mother  tongue,  gene- 
rally pass  for  primitives)  to  shew,  that  even  the  terms  which 
denote  our  most  refined  and  abstracted  thoughts,  were  borrowed 
originally  from  some  object  of  external  perception.  This^  in- 
deed, is  nothing  more  than  what  the  considerations  already 
stated  would  have  inclined  us  to  expect  a  priori  ;  and  which, 
how  much  soever  it  may  astonish  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  confine  their  studies  to  grammar  alone,  must  strike 
every  philosopher,  as  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of 
that  progressive  order  in  which  the  mind  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  different  objects  of  its  knowledge,  and  of  those  general 
laws  which  govern  human  thought  in  the  «nployment  of  arbi- 
trary signs.  While  the  philologer,  however,  is  engaged  in 
these  captivating  researches,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  remind 
him,  from  time  to  time,  that  his  discoveries  belong  to  the  same 
branch  of  literature  with  that  which  furnishes  a  lai^  propor- 
tion of  the  materials  in  our  common  lexicons  and  etymological 
dictionaries ; — ^that  after  he  has  told  us  (for  example)  that  uno- 
gination  is  borrowed  from  an  optical  image^  and  acuteness 
from  a  Latin  word,  denoting  the  sharpness  of  a  material  in- 
strument, we  are  no  more  advanced  in  studying  the  theory  of 
the  human  intellect,  than  we  should  be  in  our  speculations  con- 
cerning the  functions  of  money,  or  the  political  effects  of  the 
national  debt,  by  learning  from  Latin  etymologists^  that  the 
word  pecunia  and  the  phrase  ces  alienum  had  both  a  reference, 
in  their  first  origin,  to  certain  circumstances  in  the  early  state 
of  Boman  manners.^ 

^SeeNoteP. 
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From  these  slight  hints,  considered  in  their  connexion  with 
the  sabject  which  introduced  them,  some  of  my  readers  must 
haYe  anticipated  the  use  of  them  I  intend  to  make,  in  prosecut- 
ing the  argument  concerning  the  Origin  of  Human  Knowledge. 
To  those,  however,  who  have  not  read  Mr.  Tooke's  work,  or 
who,  in  reading  it,  have  not  been  aware  of  the  very  subtile  and 
refined  train  of  thinking  which  latently  connects  his  seemingly 
desultory  etymologies^  it  may  be  useful  for  me  to  select  one  or 
two  examples,  where  Mr.  Tooke  himself  has  been  at  pains  to 
illustrate  &e  practical  application,  of  which  he  conceived  his 
discoveries  to  be  susceptible  to  philosophical  discussions.  This 
is  the  more  necessary,  that,  in  general,  he  seems  purposely  to 
have  confined  himself  to  the  statement  of  premises,  without  ( 
pointing  out  (except  by  implication  or  innuefuio)  the  purposes 
to  which  he  means  them  to  be  applied ; — a  mode  of  Ymting  I 
must  beg  leave  to  observe,  which,  by  throwing  an  air  of  my- 
stery over  his  real  design,  and  by  amusing  the  imagination' 
with  the  prospect  of  some  wonderftd  secret  afterwards  to  be 
revealed,  has  given  to  his  truly  learned  and  original  disquisi- 
tions, a  degree  of  celebrity  among  the  smatterers  of  science, 
which  they  would  never  have  acquired,  if  stated  concisely  and 
Bystematically  in  a  didactic  form. 

^'  Bight  is  no  other  than  BECT^m  (regitum),  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  Latin  verb  regere.  In  the  same  manner,  our 
English  verb  just  is  the  past  participle  of  the  Yerhjubere. 

^^  Thus,  when  a  man  demands  his  bight  he  asks  only  that 
which  it  is  ordered  he  shall  have. 

"  A  EIGHT  conduct  is,  that  which  is  ordered. 

^  A  bight  reckoning  is,  that  which  is  ordered 

"  A  BIGHT  line  is,  that  which  is  ordered  or  directed — (not  a 
random  extension,  but)  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
pomts. 

"  The  BIGHT  road  is,  that  ordered  or  directed  to  be  pursued 
(for  the  object  you  have  in  view.) 

^  To  do  BIGHT  is,  to  do  that  which  is  ordered  to  be  done.^ 

^  l^e  appHcatioD  of  the  same  word  to  tude  of  conduct^  has  obtained  in  every 
denote  a  ttroighi  iuie,  and  mor<d  rectir     language  I  know ;  and  might,  I  think, 
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^^  To  be  in  the  bight  is,  to  be  in  sach  sitaations  or  circum- 
stances as  are  ordered. 

'^  To  have  bight  or  law  on  one's  side  is,  to  have  in  one's 
favour  that  which  is  ordered  or  laid  down. 

^'  A  bight  and  just  action  is,  such  a  one  as  is  ordered  and 
commanded. 

^^  A  JUST  man  is,  such  as  he  is  comma/nded  to  &e, — qui  leges 
juraque  servat, — ^who  observes  and  obeys  the  things  laid  doum 
and  commanded.  .  .  . 

^^  It  appears  to  me  highly  improper  to  say,  that  Ood  has  a 
BIGHT,  as  it  is  also  to  say,  that  Gknl  is  just.  For  nothing  is 
ordered^  directed^  or  comma/nded^  concerning  Qod.  The  ex- 
pressions are  inapplicable  to  the  Deity ;  though  they  are  com- 
mon, and  those  who  use  them  have  the  best  intentions.  They 
are  applicable  only  to  men,  to  whom  alone  language  belongs, 
and  of  whose  sensations  only  words  are  the  representatives  to 
men,  who  are,  by  nature,  the  subjects  of  orders  and  commwfids^ 
and  whose  chief  merit  is  obedience.'' 

In  reply  to  the  objection,  that  according  to  this  doctrine 
everything  that  is  ordered  and  commamded  is  bight  and  just, 
Mr.  Tooke  not  only  admits  the  consequence,  but  considers  it  as 
an  identical  proposition. 

"It  is  only  affirming,"  he  observes,  "that  what  is  ordered 
and  commanded  is— ordered  and  commanded"^ 

be    satis&ctorilj    explained,    without  cat  another  in  the  Nuataleek  character, 

founding  the  theory  of  morality  upon  a  with  his  ma^tgtj^a  name  alone.     For 

phiblogical   nottrum  conoeming  peui  everything  relative  to  PetitionB,  another 

partieiples.   The  following  passage  from  seal  was  made,  of  a  semicircular  fonn. 

the  Ayeen  Akberry  (which  must  recall  On  one  side  wa»— 

to  every  memoiy  the  line  of  Horace,  Aeetf(i«lctothem«aiiiofp1«MingOod: 

SeiUea id po$iem  curvo digrloieere ree-  IneTernwaajoneUMtinaffrai^nad.- 

turn)  deserves  to  he  quoted  as  an  addi-  At/trnJOAmrp,  vol.L  p.  67. 

tional  proof  of  the  universality  of  the  ^  It  must  not,  however,  be  condaded 

association  which   has  suggested  this  from  this  language,  that  Mr.  Tocdob  has 

metaphor.  any  leaning  to  Hobbism.    On  the  con- 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  Mel-  traiy,  in  the  sequel  of  the  discussion,  he 

lama  Mvkaood^  seal  engraver,  cut  on  lays  great  stress  on  the  dis^ction  be- 

steel,  in  the  Roka  character,  the  name  tween  what  is  ordered  by  Human  aatbo- 

of  his  migesty,  with  those  of  his  prede-  rity,  and  what  the  laws  of  our  nature 

cesson,  up  to  Timur ;  and  after  that,  he  teach  us  to  consider  as  ordered  by  God. 
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With  i^ard  to  wbong^  he  observes  afterwardfl,  that  ^4t  is 
the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  taring ,  wringan^  torqaere. 
The  word  answering  to  it  in  Italian  is  tario^  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb  torquere ;  whence  the  French  also  have  Uyrt.  It 
means  merely  wrung ^  or  ?n:ested  from  the  bight,  or  ordered^ 
Ime  of  conduct" 

Through  the  whole  of  this  passage,  Mr.  Tooke  evidently 
assumes,  as  a  principle,  that  in  order  to  ascertain  with  precision 
the  philosophical  import  of  any  word,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  its 
progress  historically  through  all  the  successive  meanings  which 
it  has  been  employed  to  convey,  from  the  moment  that  it  was 
first  introduced  into  our  language ;  or,  if  the  word  be  of  foreign 
growth,  that  we  should  prosecute  the  etymological  research,  till 
we  ascertain  the  literal  and  primitive  sense  of  the  root  from 
whence  it  sprung.  It  is  in  this  literal  and  primitive  sense  \ 
alone,  that  according  to  him  a  philosopher  is  entitled  to  employ  I 
it,  even  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  science ;  and  whenever 
he  annexes  to  it  a  meaning  at  all  different,  he  imposes  equally ' 
on  himself  and  on  others.^  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears 
that  to  appeal  to  etymology  in  a  philosophical  argument,  (ex- 
citing, perhaps,  in  those  cases  where  the  word  itself  is  of 
philosophical  origin,)  is  altogether  nugatory,  and  can  serve,  at 
the  best,  to  throw  an  amusing  light  on  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  operations  of  human  fancy.  In  the  present  instance,  Mr. 
Tooke  has  availed  himself  of  a  philological  hypothesis,  (the 
evidence  of  which  is  far  from  being  incontrovertible,)  to  decide, 
in  a  few  sentences,  and,  in  my  opinion,  to  decide  very  erron- 
eoosly,  one  of  the  most  important  questions  connected  with  the 
theory  of  morala 

I  shall  only  mention  another  example  in  which  Mr.  Tooke 

^  "  As  far  as  we  know  not  our  own  reasoning,  aU  poUtia,  law,  moraJity, 

meaning;"  as  far  "as  onr  purposes  are  and  dmniiy,  are  merdy  metaphyne/' 

not  endowed  with  words  to  make  them  For  what  reason,  I  mnst  beg  leave  to 

known ;"  so  far  "we  gabble  like  things  ask,  has  Mr.  Tooke  omitted  mathematiee 

most  brutish.'' — "  But  the  importance  in  this  enumeration  of  the   different 

rises  higher,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  branches  of  mstc^AyncaJscienoe?  Upon 

application  of  words  to   metaphysics,  his  own  principle,  it  is  fully  as  weU  en* 

And  when  I  say  meUqfkyrice,  you  vnU  titled  to  a  place  as  any  of  the  others.— 

iepieaeed  to  remember,  that  all  general  Diveniene  of  Parley,  part  ii.  p.  121. 

VOL.  V.  L 
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has  followed  oat,  wifh  still  greater  intrepidity,  his  general  pifn- 
ciple  to  its  most  paradoxical  and  alanning  consequences. 

^  Tbub,  as  we  now  write  it ;  or  tbjsw,  as  it  was  formerly 
written ;  means  simply  and  merely, — ^that  which  is  TBOwxa 
And  instead  of  being  a  rare  commodity  upon  earth,  except  only 
in  words,  there  is  nothing  but  truth  in  the  world 

'^  That  every  man  in  his  communication  with  others,  diould 
speak  that  which  he  troweth,  is  of  so  great  importance  to 
mankind,  that  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  if  we  find  the  most 
extravagant  praises  bestowed  upon  truth.  But  truth  sup- 
poses mankind ;  f(yt  whom,  and  hy  uihom^  alone  the  word  is 
formed,  and  to  whom  only  it  is  applicable.  If  no  man,  no 
truth.  There  is,  therefore,  no  such  thing  as  eternal,  immut^ 
able,  everlasting  truth  ;  unless  mankind,  such  as  they  are  ai 
present^  be  also  eternal,  immutable,  and  everlasting."*^ 

But  what  connexion,  it  may  be  asked,  have  these  quotatiouB 
with  the  question  about  the  Origin  of  Human  Eoiowledge  ? 
The  answer  will  appear  obvious  to  those  who  have  looked  into 
the  theories  which  have  been  built  on  the  general  principle  just 
referred  to ; — ^a  principle  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the  main 
object  of  Mr.  Tooke's  book  to  confirm,  by  an  induction  of  par- 
ticulars ;'  and  which  if  it  were  admitted  as  sound,  would  com- 

^  Mr.  Took«  olMenrat,  immediatelj  *'  PeriiAps  it  was  for  numkind  a  lucky 

afterwards,  that  "the  Leitin  v$ru$  also  mistake  (for  it  was  a  mistake)  which 

means  trowed,  and  nothing  else."    In  Mr.  Locke  made,  when  he  called  hia 

proof  of  which  he  reasons  thus :  "  .Ssf,  hook  an  Essaj  on  Hanian  UndtntOMd- 

a  thing,  gives  bbob,  t.«.,  I  amthuiff-ed;  ing;  for  some  part  of  the  inestimahle 

Vereor,  1  am  strongly  thing^;  for  ve,  benefit  of  that  hook  has,  merely  on  ac- 

in  Latin  composition,  means  vcdde^  i.e.,  coont   of  its   title,  reached  to  many 

valide.    And  vertUt  t.«.,  strongly  im-  thousands  more  than  I  fear  it  would 

pressed  upon  the  mind,  is  the  contracted  have  done,  had  he  called  it  (what  it 

participle  of  vereor."  is  merely)  a  grammatical  ettay,  or  a 

It  was  not  without  some  cause  that  Mr.  treatise  ontoarda,  or  on  language,*^  •  .  . 

Tooke*s  fellow  dialogist  (whom  he  dis-  "  It  may  appear  presumptaonii  lot 

tinguishes  by  the  letter  F.)  Tentnred  to  it  is   necessaiy  here   to   dedan  my 

exclaim,    on    this   occasion  x   "  I  am  opinion,  that  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Asag, 

thing-ed/  Who  ever  used  such  language  never  did  advanoe  one  step  beyond  the 

before  f  origin  of  ideas^  and  the  composition  of 

'  I  think  it  proper  to  quote  here  a  terms." 

few  sentences  from  Mr.  Tooke,  in  con-  In  reply  to  this  and  some  other  ohaer- 

firmation  of  this  remark  :-*  rations  of  the  same  aorti  Mr.  Tooka*! 
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pletely  imdennine  the  foundations  both  of  logic  and  of  ethics, 
In  troth)  it  is  from  this  general  principle,  combined  with  a  fact 
universally  acknowledged  among  philosophers,  (the  impossibility 
of  speaking  about  mind  or  its  phenomena,  without  employing 
a  metaphorical  phraseology,)  that  so  many  of  our  late  philolo- 
gists and  graminarians,  dazzled,  as  it  should  seem,  with  the 
noYelty  o{  these  discoverteSj  have  shewn  a  disposition  to  con- 
clude, (as  Diderot  and  Helvetius  formerly  did  from  other  pre- 
mises,) that  the  only  real  knowledge  we  possess  relates  to  the 
objects  of  our  external  senses  ;  and  that  we  can  annex  no  idea 
to  the  word  mind  itself,  but  that  of  matter  in  the  most  subtile 
and  attenuated  form  which  imagiAation  can  lend  it — ^Nor  are 
these  the  only,  or  the  most  dangerous  consequences  involved  in 
Locke's  maxim  when  thus  understood.'  I  point  them  out  at 
present  in  preference  to  others,  as  being  more  nearly  related  to 
the  subject  of  this  Essay. 

Mr.  Tooke  has  given  some  countenance  to  these  inferences, 
by  the  connexion  in  which  he  introduces  the  following  etymo- 
logies from  Vossius. 

^  AnimuBy  Anima^  Ilvev^  and  Yvy(ri  are  participles." 
....  ^Anima  est  ab  Animus.  .  .  .  Animtis  vero  est  a 
Graeco  "Apefjw,  quod  dici  volunt  quasi  "A^fiv;^  ab  "Ata  mve 

partner  in  ihe  dialogue  ib  made  to  ez-  shew  in  wbat  Bense  Mr.  Tooke  under- 

press Umself  ihiiB >—  standB  Locke's  doctrine;  and  that,  in 

"  Perlia|>8  yon  may  imagine,  that  if  Mr.  expounding  it,  so  far  from  availing  him- 

Locke  had  been  aware  that  he  was  only  self  of  the  light  struck  ont  by  Locke*a 

writing  concerning  language,  he  might  encoessors,  he  has  preferred  the  dark 

have  avoided  treating  of  ih&  origin  of  comments  of  an  earlier  age. 

idea$;  and  to  have  escaped  the  quantity  "  IWiil  in  inieUeetu  quod  wm  priui 

of  abuse  which  has  been  m^ustly  poured  in  aefWK,  is,  as  well  as  its  oonverse,  an 

upon  him  for  his  opinion  on  that  subject.  '*  ancient  and  well-known  positioo. 

Mr.  Tooke  answers :  "  No.    I  think  "  Sicut  in  speculo  ea  quas  Tidentur 

he  would  have  set  out  just  as  he  did,  non  sunt,  sed  eorum  tpeeies;  ita  quss 

>nth  ike  origin  of  ideas ;  the  proper  intelligimus,  ea  sunt  re  ipsft  extra  nos, 

itarting-posi  of  a  grammarian  who  is  to  eorumque  ipeciea  in  nobis.    Est  xhhc 

treat  of  their  signs.    Nor  is  he  singular  quasi  bsruh  spbculum  intellbctub 

ta  referring  them  aUtoike  sauee;  and  itobteb;  cm,  msi  pes  sbnbum  sbpb>- 

iD  beginning  an  acoonnt  of  language  in  SEimsnTUR  bbb,  nihil  scrr  ifsb.** — {J.  G. 

that  manner."  Scaliger,  [De  Ckna,  Ling.  Lot.]  c.  66.) 

To  this  last  sentence,  the  following  Diveraione  cfPurki^  toL  i.  pp.  42, 48, 

sote  is  sabjoined,  which  may  serve  to  46, 47. 
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"Aefu^  qnod  est  TIv^w;  .  .  .  et  Latinis  a  Spirandoy  8piriius, 
....  Immo  et  Vvxrj  est  a  7ux<o  quod  Hesychius  ezponit 
Ilvech'*    [Etymologicony  v.  Anima.] 

I  have  already,  on  various  occasions,  observed,  that  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  nature  of  mind  is  altogether  foreign  to  the 
opinion  we  form  concerning  the  theory  of  its  operations;  and 
that  granting  it  to  be  of  a  material  origin,  it  is  not  the  less 
evident,  that  all  onr  knowledge  of  it  is  to  be  obtained  by  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  Consciousness  and  of  Beflexion.  As 
this  distinction,  however,  has  been  altogether  overlooked  by 
these  profound  etymologists^  I  shall  take  occasion,  from  the 
last  quotation,  to  propose,  as  a  problem  not  unworthy  of  their 
attention,  an  examination  of  the  circumstances  which  have  led 
men,  in  all  ages,  to  apply  to  the  sentient  and  thinking  prin- 
ciple within  us,  some  appellation  synonymous  with  6piritu8  or 
irvevfjM ;  and,  in  other  cases,  to  liken  it  to  a  spark  offire^  or 
some  other  of  the  most  impalpable  and  mysterious  modifica- 
tions of  matter.  Cicero  hesitates  between  these  two  forms  of 
expression ;  evidently,  however,  considering  it  afi  a  matter  of 
little  consequence  which  should  be  adopted,  as  both  appeared 
to  him  to  be  equally  unconnected  with  our  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  thing  they  are  employed  to  typify :  ^  Anima  sit 
animus,  ignisve  nescio:  nee  me  pudet  fateri  nesdre  quod 
nesciam.  lUud  si  ulla  alia  de  re  obscur&  affirmare  possem, 
sive  anima  sive  ignis  sit  animus,  eum  jurarem  esse  divinum."^ 
This  figurative  language,  with  respect  to  Mind,  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  of  our  later  metaphysicians  as  a  convindng 
proof,  that  the  doctrine  of  its  materiality  is  agreeable  to  general 
belief;  and  that  the  opposite  hypothesLs  has  originated  in  the 
blunder  of  confounding  what  is  very  minute  with  what  is  im- 
material^ 

*  [2Wo.  Diap,  L.  i.  o.  26.»Ariatotle,  only  one  of  the  four  elementB  which  had 

in  the  first  book  of  his  troatise  On  ikt  found  no  adyocate.— .^] 
^M,  states  that  Fire,  as  the  least  oor-         ^   [Virgil,  though  a  Plaftonist,  has 

poreal,  was  the  iaFourite  element  with  been  forced  bj  the  penuiy  of  language, 

those  who    theorized   concerning   the  in  one  of  the  sublimest  passages  of  his 

substance  of  Mind ;  and  that  Earth,  as  writings,  to  avail  himself,  within  the 

the  grossest  or  most  corporeal^  was  the  compass  of  a  few  lines,  cf  hcA  Umm 
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To  me,  I  must  oonfess,  it  appears  to  lead  to  a  conclusion 
directly  opposite.  For  whence  this  disposition  to  attennate 
and  sabtilize,  to  the  very  verge  of  ezistenoe,  the  atoms  or 
elements  supposed  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  thought  and 
volition,  but  from  the  repugnance  of  the  scheme  of  Materialism 
to  our  natural  apprehensions,  and  from  a  secret  anxiety  to 
goard  against  a  literal  interpretation  of  our  metaphorical 
phraseology  ?  Nor  has  this  disposition  been  confined  to  the 
vulgar.  Ftulosophical  materialists  themselves  have  only  re- 
fined farther  on  the  popular  conceptions,  by  entrenching  tiiem- 


mettphon,  different  and  inconsistent  as 
they  are,  in  order  to  abstract,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  conceptions  of  hia  readers 
from  the  materiality  of  mind.  * 
"Prindpio  eostum  ae  immM,  eampoaqaa  U- 


SpMlitu,  faktosaltt ;  Urtainqae  inftmpar  artns 
Men  agltftt  mokn,  at  masno  m  oocpore 


Hqos  mannofM  fart  maulKa  rab  aqoon 
/j^neitf  Mfc  oDis  vigor,  «t  eoalartto  oxlgo 


And  afterwards,  in  the  continuation 
of  tbe  same  disGonrae  ^— 


WttfannrB^yrioBi*  atpanoItetaarvalnMnns: 
BoDMloDga  dl«^  perfeoto  t«iapoxto  oxba, 
OoDGretam  csemlt  labem,  pamxnqiie  rallquit 
MOmmun  wnmaa,  a^ne  aural  rimpUdi 
ign€m.'-^JBHdd.  L.  tL  t.  7U,  «•?.] 

The  same  metaphorical  Umgnagewith 
respect  to  the  nature  of  mind  occurs  in 
one  of  tlie  most  classical  didactic  poems 
m  ourhtnguage. 
-  Hmm  ls»  0^7  nj,  (and  I  MUevv  Iban  ii^) 

A  apufc  within  na  of  th' iinmortal>lrt» 

Ibat  aalinatcB  and  monlda  the  sroaMT  ftamo ; 

And  wlMo  «ha  body  ilnici,  aaoi^Ma  to  haavan. 

IfiinallTa  aaa«»  and  mizaa  with  the  gods. 

Meaawhila  this  Ytmif^nlj  parOeU  ponradai 

Tbamottal  atemanla,  *a  k^'— 

(AraiBtrai^  Jrt  cf  Aottl.) 

I  hare  quoted  these  lines,  not  on  ao- 
coont  of  their  own  merit,  but  aa  an  in- 


troduction to  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  very  exceptionable  remark  on  them, 
by  a  writer,  for  whose  taste  and  critical 
judgment  I  entertain  a  high  respect 
"The  theory,"  he  observes,  "of  the 
union  of  a  spiritual  principle  with  the 
gross  corporeal  substance,  is  that  which 
Armatrong  adopts  aa  the  basis  of  hia 
reaaonings.  He  eyidentiy  confounda, 
however,  (<u  afi  foritera  on  this  $yitem 
dOf)  matter  of  great  subtility,  with  what 
is  not  matter — or  spirit. '' — (See  an 
elegant  JSuay  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  Armstrong's  Poem,  published  by  J. 
Aikin,MJ).) 

If  this  observation  had  been  confined 
to  the  passage  of  Armstrong  here  re- 
ferred to,  I  should  not  have  been  dis- 
posed to  object  to  it,  as  I  think  it  com- 
pletely justified  by  some  expressions 
which  occur  in  the  next  paragrai^h,  par^ 
ticularly  by  what  is  there  said  of  the 
variouB  functions  which  are  perfonned. 

"By  subtie  fluids  pour'd  through 
subtle  tubes  ;**— of  some  of  which  fluids 
we  are  afterwards  told  that  they  "  are 
lost  in  thinking,  and  dissolve  in  air." 

It  is  tbe  parenthetical  clause  alone 
(distinguished  by  iiaUa)  which  has  led 
me  to  point  out  to  my  readers  the  fore- 
going criticism  of  Dr.  Aikin*s ;  and  in 
this  clause,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say 
that  the  greatest  injustice  is  done  to 
many  of  our  best  philosophers,  both 
ancient  and  modem.] 
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selveB  against  the  objections  of  their  adTersariee  in  the  modem 
discoveries  concerning  ligM  and  dectridtyy  and  other  inscmt- 
able  causes  manifested  by  their  effects  alone.  In  some  in- 
stances, ihey  have  had  recourse  to  the  supposition  of  the 
possible  existence  of  Matter,  under  forms  incomparably  more 
subtile  than  what  it  probably  assumes  in  these,  or  in  any  other 
class  of  physical  phenomena ; — a  hypothesis  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  better  than  in  the  words  of  La  Fontaine : 

"  Quintessence  d*atdme,  extrait  de  la  lumidre." 

It  is  evident,  that  in  using  this  language  they  have  only 
attempted  to  elude  the  objections  of  their  adversaries,  by  keep- 
ii^  the  absurdity  of  their  theory  a  little  more  out  of  the  view 
of  superficial  inquirers ;  divesting  Matler  completely  of  all 
those  properties  by  which  it  is  known  to  our  senses ;  and  sub- 
stituting, instead  of  what  is  commonly  meant  by  that  word, — 
infinitesimal  or  evanescent  entities^  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
imagination  herself  is  quickly  lost. 

The  prosecution  of  this  remark  would,  if  I  be  not  mistaken, 
open  a  view  of  the  subject  widely  different  from  that  which 
modem  materialists  have  taken.  But  as  it  would  lead  me  too 
far  aside  from  my  present  design,  I  shall  content  myself  with 
observing  here,  that  the  reasonings  which  have  been  lately 
brought  forward  in  their  support^  by  their  new  philological 
allies,  have  proceeded  upon  two  errors,  extremely  common 
even  among  our  best  philosophers : — first,  the  error  of  confound- 
ing the  historical  progress  of  an  art  with  its  theoretical  prin- 
ciples when  advanced  to  maturity ;  and,  secondly,  thai  of  con- 
sidering language  as  a  much  more  exact  and  complete  picture 
of  thought,  than  it  is  in  any  state  of  society,  whether  barbarous 
or  refined.  With  both  of  these  errors,  Mr.  Tooke  appears  to 
me  to  be  chargeable  in  an  eminent  degree.  Of  the  latter,  I 
have  already  produced  various  instances ;  and  of  the  former, 
his  whole  work  is  one  continued  illustration.  After  statong, 
for  example,  the  beautiftil  result  of  his  researches  concerning 
conjunctions,  the  leading  inference  which  he  deduces  from  it 
is,  that  the  common  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  the 
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writings  of  grammarians,  being  inaccurate  and  unphilosophical, 
must  contribute  greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  students  in 
the  acquisition  of  particular  languages :  whereas  nothing  can 
he  more  indisputable  than  this,  that  his  speculations  do  not 
relate,  in  the  least,  to  the  analysis  of  a  language,  after  it  has 
assumed  a  regular  and  systematical  form  ;  but  to  the  gradual 
steps  by  which  it  proceeded  to  that  state  from  the  inartificial 
jargon  of  savages.  They  are  speculations,  not  of  a  metaphy- 
sical, but  of  a  purely  philological  nature ;  belonging  to  that 
particular  species  of  disquisition  which  I  have  elsewhere  called 
Aeoretical  Tmtory}  To  prove  that  conjunctions  are  a  deriva- 
tive part  of  speech,  and  that  at  first  their  place  was  supplied 
by  words  which  are  confessedly  pronouns  or  articles,  does  not 
prove  that  they  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  part 
of  speech  ai  preaenty  any  more  than  Mr.  Smith's  theory  with 
respect  to  the  gradual  transformation  of  proper  names  into 
appellatives,  proves  that  proper  names  and  appellatives  are 
now  radically  and  essentially  the  same ;  or  than  the  employ- 
ment of  substantives  to  supply  the  place  of  adjectives^  (which 
Mr.  Tooke  tells  us  is  one  of  the  signs  of  an  imperfect  language,) 
proves  that  no  grammatical  distinction  exists  between  these 
two  parts  of  speech,  in  such  tongues  as  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
or  the  English.  Mr.  Tooke,  indeed,  has  not  hesitated  to  draw 
this  last  inference  also ;  but,  in  my  own  opinion,  with  nearly 
as  great  precipitation  as  if  he  had  concluded,  because  savages 
supply  the  want  of  forks  by  their  fingers,  that  therefore  a  finger 
and  a  fork  are  the  same  thing. 

The  application  of  these  considerations  to  our  metaphorical 
phraseology  relative  to  the  Mind,  will  appear  more  clearly  from 
the  following  chapter. 

^  See  the  Account  of  the  Lifi  and  Wrkmffi  of  Mr.  Smith,  prefixed  to  Iiii 

PotihMUnMtM   HimmMmtm  ' 
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CHAPTER  III 


The  incidental  observations  which  I  have  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  on  the  circum- 
stances which  contribute  to  deprive  that  branch  of  science  of 
an  appropriate  and  specific  phraseology,  together  with  those  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  former  chapter  of  this  Essay,  preclude 
the  necessity  of  a  formal  reply  to  the  philological  comments  of 
Mr.  Tpoke  on  the  origin  ofowr  ideas.  If  anything  farther  be 
wanting  for  a  complete  refutation  of  the  conclusion  which  he  sup- 
poses them  to  establish,  an  objection  to  it,  little  short  of  demon- 
strative, may  be  derived  from  the  variety  of  metaphors  which 
may  be  all  employed,  with  equal  propriety,  wherever  the  pheno- 
mena of  Mind  are  concerned.  As  this  observation  (obvious  as 
it  may  seem)  has  been  hitherto  very  little,  if  at  all  attended  to, 
in  its  connexion  with  our  present  argument,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  place  it  in  as  strong  a  light  as  I  can. 

A  very  apposite  example,  for  my  purpose,  presents  itself  im- 
mediately, in  our  common  language  with  respect  to  Memory, 
In  speaMng  of  that  faculty,  everybody  must  have  remarked, 
how  numerous  and  how  incongruous  are  the  similitudes  in- 
volved in  our  expressions.  At  one  time,  we  liken  it  to  a  reoep- 
toofe,  in  which  the  imagea  of  things  are  treasured  up  in  a 
certain  order ;  at  another  time,  we  fancy  it  to  resemble  a  tablet^ 
on  which  these  imagea  are  stamped,  more  or  less  deeply ;  on 
other  occasions,  again,  we  seem  to  consider  it  as  something 
analogous  to  the  canvass  of  a  painter.  Instances  of  all  these 
modes  of  speaking  may  be  collected  from  no  less  a  writer  than 
Mr.  Locke.    '^  Methinks,"  says  he,  in  one  place,  '^  the  under- 
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gtanding  is  not  much  unlike  a  chset^  wholly  dint  up  from 
light,  with  only  some  litUe  opening  left,  to  let  in  external 
visible  resembkmces,  or  ideas,  of  things  without:  Would  the 
pidurea  coming  into  such  a  dark  room  hut  stay  there,  and  lie 
80  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon  occasion^  it  would  veiy  much 
resemble  the  understanding  of  a  man,  in  reference  to  all  objects 
of  sight,  and  the  ideas  of  them.'' — ^In  a  different  part  of  his 
Essay y  he  has  crowded  into  a  few  sentences  a  variety  of  such 
theories ;  shifting  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  to  another^ 
as  they  happen  at  th(9  moment  to  strike  his  &ncy.  I  allude  to 
a  very  interesting  passage  with  respect  to  the  decay  of  memory, 
produced  ocoasioiially  by  disease  or  old  age ; — ^a  passage  where, 
I  cannot  help  remarking  by  the  way,  that  the  impression  of  the 
writer,  with  respect  to  the  precariousness  of  the  tenure  by 
wBch  the  mind  holds  its  most  precious  gifts,  has  elevated  the 
tone  of  his  composition  to  a  strain  of  figurative  and  pathetic 
eloquence,  of  which  I  do  not  recollect  that  his  works  afford  any 
similar  example.  ^  The  Memory,  in  some  men,  it  is  true,  is 
very  tenaciouSy  even  to  a  miracle ;  but  yet  there  seems  to  be  a 
constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even  of  those  which  are  struck 
deepesty  and  in  minds  the  most  retentive  ;  so  that,  if  they  be 
not  sometimes  renewed  by  repeated  exercise  of  the  senses,  or 
reflection  on  those  kind  of  objects  which  at  first  occasioned 
them,  ihe  print  wears  outy  and  at  last  there  remains  nothing  to 
be  seen.  Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as  children  of  our  youth, 
often  die  before  us :  and  our  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs 
to  which  we  are  approaching;  where,  though  the  brass  and 
marble  remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by  time,  and  the 
imagery  moulders  away.  The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds 
are  laid  in  fading  cohurSy  and  if  not  sometimes  rejreshedy 
vanish  and  disappear."  He  afterwards  adds,  that  '^  we  some- 
times find  a  disease  strip  the  mind  of  all  its  ideas,  and  the 
flames  ofafevery  in  a  few  days,  calcine  aU  (hose  images  to  dust 
and  confusiony  which  seemed  to  he  as  lasting  as  if  graved  on 
marUe.'*  Such  is  the  poverty  of  language,  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  find  words  with  respect  to  memory y  which  do  not 
seem  to  imply  one  or  other  of  these  different  hypotheses ;  and 
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to  the  sound  philosopher,  they  are  all  of  them  (when  consideTed 
merely  as  modes  of  expression)  equally  unexceptionable,  because, 
in  employing  them,  he  in  no  case  rests  his  reasoning  upon  the 
sign,  but  only  upon  the  thing  signified.  To  the  Materialist, 
however,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  hint,  that  the  several  hypo- 
theses ahready  alluded  to  are  completely  exclusive  of  each  other, 
and  to  submit  to  his  consideration,  whether  the  indiscriminate 
use,  among  all  our  most  precise  writers,  of  these  obvioualy  in- 
oonaistent  metaphorSy  does  not  justify  us  in  conduding,  that 
none  of  them  has  any  connexion  with  the  true  theory  of  the 
phenomena  which  he  conceives  them  to  explain ;  and  that  they 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  metaphysician,  merely  as  familiar 
illustrations  of  the  mighty  influence  exerted  over  our  most 
abstracted  thoughts,  by  language  and  by  early  assodationa.^ 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that,  even  in  pure  Mathematics, 
our  technical  language  is  borrowed  from  the  physical  properties 
and  affections  of  matter ;  a  proposition,  of  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  mention  any  other  proofs,  than  the  terms  employed  to 
express  the  most  elementary  notions  of  geometry ;  such  terms, 
for  example,  aa  pointy  line,  surface,  solid,  angle,  tangent,  tnier- 
section,  circumference  ;  not  to  insist  on  such  phrases  as  invobdes 
and  evclutes,  osculating  circle,  and  various  others  of  a  similar 
description.  The  use  made  of  this  sort  of  figurative  language 
in  Arithmetic  is  an  instance,  perhaps,  still  more  directly  to  our 
present  purpose ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  squares,  cid}es^  and 
fractions  of  numbers ;  to  which  may  be  added,  as  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  same  thing,  the  application  of  the  wordyZtfonoii 
to  quantity  considered  in  general 

Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
person,  possessing  the  slightest  claim  to  the  name  of  philoso- 
pher, who  has  yet  ventured  to  infer,  from  the  metaphorical 
origin  of  our  mathematical  language,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  annex  to  such  words  as  point,  line,  or  sciid,  any  dear  or 
precise  notions,  distinct  from  those  which  they  literally  express ; 
or  that  all  our  conclusions,  founded  on  abstractions  from  the 
combinations  presented  by  our  external  senses^  must  necessarily 

»  8m  Koto  Q. 
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be  vain  and  illusory.  It  is  poesible,  indeed^  thai  some  may  be 
disposed  to  make  a  distinction  between  having  a  notion  or  idea 
of  an  object,  and  being  able  to  treat  it  as  a  auljject  of  reason- 
i^j — ^between  having  a  notion^  for  example,  of  lengih  toiihout 
hreadthj  and  reasoning  concerning  the  one  dimension  without! 
any  reference  to  the  otiier.  To  this  distinction,  trifling  as  it  is 
in  reality,  I  have  no  material  objection  to  state  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  I  should  be  completely  satisfied,  if  it  were  as  scru- 
pulously attended  to  in  the  philosophy  of  Mind,  as  it  uniformly 
is  in  the  demonstrations  of  the  mathematician ; — the  sensible 
images  presented  to  the  fancy  by  the  metaphorical  words  em* 
ployed  to  denote  the  internal  phenomena,  being  considered  as 
analogous  to  the  extension  of  poirUs^  and  Uie  breadth  of  lineSy 
in  a  geometrical  diagram ;  and  the  same  abstraction  from  the 
literal  import  of  our  words  being  steadily  maintained,  in  all  our 
reasonings  on  the  former  science,  which  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  useful  conclusions  in  the 
latter. 

Of  Mr.  Tooke's  opinion  on  the  nature  of  General  Beasoninffy 
we  are  not  as  yet  fully  informed ;  nor  has  he  even  explained 
himself  concerning  the  logical  principles  of  nmthematical  science. 
He  has,  indeed,  given  us  to  understand,  that  he  conceived  the 
whole  of  his  second  volume  to  be  levelled  at  the  imaginary 
power  of  Abstraction  ;  and  towards  the  close  of  it,  he  expresses 
himself,  in  pretty  confident  terms,  as  having  completely  accom- 
plished his  object:  ^^  You  have  now  instances  of  my  doctrine 
in,  I  suppose,  about  a  thousand  words.  Their  number  may  be 
easily  increased.  But  I  trust  these  are  suflGicient  to  discard  that 
imagined  operation  of  the  mind  which  has  been  called  abstrac- 
tion; and  to  prove,  that  what  we  call  by  that  name  is  merely 
one  of  the  contrivances  of  language  for  the  purpose  of  more 
speedy  communication.''^ 

In  what  manner  Mr.  Tooke  connects  this  very  copious  induc- 
tion with  the  inference  he  deduces  from  it,  I  must  confess  myself 
unable  to  comprehend.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  perceive  no 
logical  connexion  whatsoever  between  his  premises  and  his  con- 
1  Tooke,  ToL  iL  p.  89S. 
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elusion ;  nor  do  his  nnmerons  examples  appear  to  me  to  esta- 
blish any  one  general  tmth,  but  the  influenoe  of  &ncy  and  of 
casual  association  on  the  structure  of  speech.  Not  that  I  con- 
sider this  as  a  conclusion  of  little  moment ;  for  of  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  speech  on  our  speculative  judgments,  I  am  fully 
aware ;  and  perhaps,  if  I  wished  for  an  illustration  of  the  &ct^ 
I  should  be  tempted  to  refer  to  the  train  of  thought  which  has 
given  birth  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Diversions  ofPudeyj 
as  the  most  remarkable  example  of  it  that  has  yet  occurred  in 
literary  history.  "  Credunt  homines,"  says  Bacon,  ^*  rationem 
suam  verbis  imperare,  sed  fit  etiam,  ut  verba  vim  suam  super 
rationem  retorqueanf — \Nov.  Org.  i.  69J 

With  respect  to  Abstraction^  I  think  it  probable  that  Hr. 
Tooke  has  fallen  into  an  error  very  prevalent  among  later 
writers, — that  of  supposing  Berkele/s  argument  against  cih 
stract  general  ideas  to  have  proved  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  does. 

That  Berkeley  has  shown,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
the  incorrectness  of  Locke's  language  upon  this  subject,  and 
that  he  has  thrown  a  clear  and  strong  light  on  the  natuie  of 
Oenerci  Reasoning^  is  now,  I  believe,  admitted  by  all  who  are 
acquamted  with  his  writmgs.  But  does  it  follow,  firom  Ber-| 
keley's  argument,  that  abstraction  is  an  imaginary  faculty  of 
the  mind,  or  that  our  general  conclusions  are  less  certain  than 
former  logicians  had  conceived  ?  No  one,  undoubtedly,  can  for 
a  moment  admit  such  suppositions,  who  understands  what  the 
word  abstraction  means,  and  who  .has  studied  the  first  book  of) 
Euclid's  Elements. 

On  these  and  some  other  collateral  points,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Tooke  will  communicate  his  peculiar  views  more  un- 
reservedly, in  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  design :  in  looking 
forward  to  which,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  express  a  wish 
(which  I  am  sure  I  feel  in  common  with  many  of  his  admirers) 
tibat  he  would  condescend  to  adopt  the  usual  style  of  didactic 
writing,  without  availing  himself  of  a  form  of  composition  which 
eludes  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  insuperable  difficulties," 
by  means  of  a  personal  sarcasm,  or  of  a  political  epigram. 
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Strongly  impressed  wiUi  the  prevalence  of  errors  Bunilar  to 
those  which  have  misled  Mr.  Tooke  to  so  unprecedented  a 
degree,  a  philosophical  grammarian,  of  the  first  eminenoe,  long 
ago  recommended  the  total  proscription  of  figurative  terms  firom 
aU  abstract  discussions.^  To  this  proposal  IXAlembert  objects, 
that  it  would  require  the  creation  of  a  new  language,  unintelli- 
gible to  all  the  worl^ :  for  which  reason,  he  advises  philosophers 
to  adhere  to  the  common  modes  of  speaking ;  guarding  them- 
selves, as  much  as  possible,  against  the  false  judgments  which 
they  may  have  a  tendency  to  occasion.'  To  me  it  appears,  that 
the  execution  of  the  design  would  be  found,  by  any  person  who 
should  attempt  it,  to  be  wholly  impracticable,  at  least  in  the 
present  state  of  metaphysical  science.  If  the  new  nomenclature 
were  coined  out  of  merely  arbitrary  sounds,  it  would  be  alto- 
gether ludicrous ;  if  analogous,  in  its  formation,  to  that  lately 
introduced  into  chemistry,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  systema- 
tize a  set  of  hypotheses,  as  unfounded  as  those  which  we  are 
anxious  to  discard. 

Neither  of  these  writers  has  hit  on  the  only  effectual  remedy 
against  this  inconvenience ; — ^to  vary,  firom  time  to  time,  the 
metaphors  we  employ,  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  of  them  from 
acquiring  an  undue  ascendant  over  the  others,  either  in  our  own 
minds,  or  in  those  of  our  readers.  It  is  by  the  exclusive  use  of 
some  fisivourite  figure,  that  careless  thinkers  are  gradually  led 
to  mistake  a  simile  or  distant  analogy  for  a  legitiinate  theory. 

1  Dq  ManaiB.     Article  Ahttractifm  se  servir,  wmt  ineiiffiaaiig  poor  rendre 

in  the  Encydopidid,  ces  idSes,  et  Boa?ent  propres  Ik  en  donner 

'  Un  gramnudrien  pluloeophe  von-  des  fansBeB;  rien  ne  seroit  done  plua 

droit,  que  dans  les  matidres  m^taphj-  raisonnable  qne  de  Vannir  dee  diacas- 

aiqnea  et  didactiqnes,  on  ^vitftt  le  plua  nona   xn^taphynqnes   lee   expreaeiona 

qa*il  eat  possible,  lea  expressions  fi^-  figur^,  antant  qu*il   seroit  possible. 

T^es;  qn'on  ne  dit  paa  qn'nne  id^  en  Maia  ponr  ponvoir  les  en  bannir  enti^re- 

Ttnfemu  nne  autre,  qn'on  vnit  on  qa*on  ment,  il  &ndroit  creer  nne  langne  expr^s, 

BSpare  des  id^ea,  et  ainsi  da  reste.    II  dont  les  tennea  ne  seroient  entendu  de 

est  certain  qne  lorsqa*on  se  propose  de  personne ;  le  plus  court  est  de  se  servir 

rendre  sensibles  des  id6es  porement  in-  de  la  langne  commune,  en  se  tenant  sur 

tellectoelles,  id^es  soorent  imparfaatea,  sea  gardes  pour  n'en  pas  abuser  dans 

obscures,  fiigitiyes,  et  pour  ainsi  dire,  sea  Jugemens." — [EdodrcMiemenB  sur 

a  demi-^loaea,  on  n'eprouve  que  trop  lea  El6men»  de  Phtlo$ophie,  sect.  2.] 

combien  les  tennea,  dont  on  est  Ibrc^  de  ifiSIaiipw,  torn.  y.  p.  80. 
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For  an  illustration  of  this  suggestion,  which  I  consider  as  a 
most  important  logical  role  in  prosecating  the  study  of  Mind, 
I  must  refer  to  my  former  work  *  Obvious  as  it  may  appear,  I 
do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  it  in  the  writings  of  any  of 
my  predecessors.  It  is  very  possible,  that  in  this  my  memory 
may  deceive  me ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  none  of  them  has 
attempted  to  exemplify  it  systematically  in  his  own  practice. 

After  these  remarks,  it  is  ahnost  superfluous  to  add,  that  it 
is,  in  many  cases,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  when  the  words  we 
employ  have  lost  their  pedigree ;  or  (what  amounts  nearly  to 
the  eame  thing)  when  it  can  be  traced  by  those  alone  who  are 
skilled  in  ancient  and  in  foreign  language&  Such  words  have 
in  their  favour  the  sanction  of  inmiemorial  use ;  and  the  ob- 
scurity of  their  history  prevents  them  from  misleading  the 
imagination,  by  recalling  to  it  the  sensible  objects  and  pheno- 
mena to  which  they  owed  their  origin.  The  notions,  accord- 
ingly, we  annex  to  them  may  be  expected  to  be  peculiarly 
precise  and  definite,  being  entirely  the  result  of  those  habits  of 
induction  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  so  essentially  connected 
with  the  acquisition  of  language. 


The  philological  speculations,  to  which  the  forgoing  ctiti- 
dsms  refer,  have  been  prosecuted  by  various  ingenious  writers, 
who  have  not  ventured  (perhaps  who  have  not  meant)  to  draw 
from  them  any  inferences  in  favour  of  Materialism.  But  the 
obscure  hints  firequently  thrown  out,  of  the  momentous  con- 
clusions to  which  Mr.  Tooke's  discoveries  are  to  lead,  and  the 
gratulations  with  which  they  were  hailed  by  the  author  of 
Zoonomiay  and  by  other  physiologists  of  the  same  school,  leave 
no  doubt  with  respect  to  the  ultimate  purpose  to  which  they 
have  been  supposed  to  be  subservient.  In  some  instances^ 
these  writers  express  themselves,  as  if  they  conceived  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Human  Mind  to  be  inaccessible  to  all  who  have 
not  been  initiated  in  their  cabalistical  mysteries ;  and  sneer  at 
the  easy  credulity  of  those  who  imagine,  that  the  substantive 
spirit  means  anything  else  than  hreaJth  ;  or  the  adjective  right^ 

*  [See  JBlemeiUit  &c.  toI.  i.  p.  866 ;  also  toI.  iL  p.  67,  eeq.} 
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anything  essentially  different  firom  a  line  forming  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  pointa  The  language  of  those  meta- 
physicians who  have  recommended  an  abstraction  from  things 
external  afi  a  necessary  preparation  for  studying  our  intellectual 
frame,  has  been  censured  as  bordering  upon  enthusiasm,  and  as 
calculated  to  inspire  a  childish  wonder  at  a  department  of 
knowledge,  which,  to  the  few  who  are  let  into  the  secret,  pre- 
sents nothing  above  the  comprehension  of  the  grammarian  and 
the  anatomist  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  scruple  to  avow, 
that  the  obvious  tendency  of  these  doctrines  to  degrade  the 
nature  and  fS^ulties  of  man  in  his  own  estimation,  seems  to  me 
to  afford,  of  itself,  a  very  strong  presumption  against  their 
truth.  Cicero  considered  it  as  an  objection  of  some,  weight  to 
the  soundness  of  an  ethical  system,  that  ^  it  savoured  of  no- 
thing grand  or  generous,*  (nihil  mcxgnificfwm^  niliil  generosum 
MpU :) — ^Nor  was  the  objection  so  trifling  as  it  may  at  first 
appear ;  for  how  is  it  possible  to  believe,  that  the  conceptions 
of  the  multitude,  concerning  the  duties  of  life,  are  elevated,  by 
ignorance  or  prejudice,  to  a  pitch,  which  it  is  the  business  of 
Reason  and  Philosophy  to  adjust  to  a  humbler  aim  P  From  a 
feeling  somewhat  similar,  I  frankly  acknowledge  the  partiality 
I  entertain  towards  every  theory  relating  to  the  Human  Mind, 
which  aspires  to  ennoble  its  rank  in  the  creation.  I  am  partial 
to  it,  not  merely  because  it  flatters  an  inoffensive,  and  per- 
haps not  altogether  a  useless  pride ;  but  because,  in  the  more 
sublime  views  which  it  opens  of  the  universe,  I  recognise  one 
of  the  most  infallible  characteristics,  by  which  the  conclusions 
of  inductive  science  are  distinguished  from  the  presumptuous 
fictions  of  human  folly. 

When  I  study  the  intellectual  powers  of  Man,  in  the  writ-  ] 
ings  of  Hartley,  of  Priestley,  of  Darwin,  or  of  Tooke,  I  fed  as  I 
if  I  were  examining  the  sorry  mechanism  that  gives  motion  to  i 
a  puppet.     If,  for  a  moment,  I  am  carried  along  by  their 
theories  of  human  knowledge,  and  of  human  life,  I  seem  to 
myself  to  be  admitted  behind  the  burtain  of  what  I  had  once 
conceived  to  be  a  magnificent  theatre ;  and,  while  I  survey  the 
tinsel  frippery  of  the  wardrobe,  and  the  paltry  decorations  of 
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the  scenery,  am  mortified  to  discover  the  trick  which  had 
cheated  my  eye  at  a  distance.  This  sarely  is  not  the  charac- 
teristic of  truth  or  of  nature ;  the  beauties  of  which  invite  our 
closest  inspection, — deriving  new  lustre  from  those  microsco- 
pical researches  which  deform  the  most  finished  productions 
of  art.  I£j  in  our  physical  inquiries  concerning  the  Material 
World,  every  step  that  has  been  hitherto  gained  has  at  once 
exalted  our  conceptions  of  its  immensity,  and  of  its  order, 
can  we  reasonably  suppose,  that  the  genuine  philosophy 
of  the  Mind  is  to  disclose  to  us  a  spectacle  less  pleasing, 
or  less  elevating,  than  fancy  or  vanity  had  disposed  us  to 
anticipate  ? 

In  dismissing  this  subject,  it  is,  I  hope,  scarcely  necessary  to 
caution  my  readers  against  supposing,  that  the  scope  of  the 
remarks  now  made  is  to  undervalue  the  researches  of  Mr.  Tooke 
and  his  followers.  My  wish  is  only  to  mark  out  the  limits  of 
their  legitimate  and  very  ample  province.  As  long  as  the  pbilo- 
loger  confines  himself  to  discussions  of  grammar  and  of  etymo- 
logy, his  labours,  while  they  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  gratify 
the  natural  and  liberal  curiosity  of  men  of  erudition,  may  often 
furnish  important  data  for  illustrating  the  progress  of  laws,  of 
arts,  and  of  manners; — for  clearing  up  obscure  passages  in 
ancient  writers ; — or  for  tracing  the  migrations  of  mankind^  in 
ages  of  which  we  have  no  historical  records.  And  although 
without  the  guidance  of  more  steady  lights  than  their  own, 
they  are  more  likely  to  bewilder  than  to  direct  us  in  the  study 
of  the  Mind,  they  may  yet  (as  I  shall  attempt  to  exemplify  in 
the  Second  Part  of  this  volume)  supply  many  useful  materials 
towards  a  history  of  its  natural  progress ; — more  particularly 
towards  a  history  of  Imagination,  considered  in  its  relation  to 
the  principles  of  Criticism.  But^  when  the  speculations  of  the 
mere  scholar,  or  glossarist,  presume  to  usurp,  as  they  have  too 
often  done  of  late,  the  honours  of  Philosophy,  and  thcU  for  the 
express  purpose  of  lowering  its  lofty  pursuits  to  a  level  with 
their  own,  their  partisans-  stand  in  need  of  the  admonition 
which  Seneca  addressed  to  his  friend  Lucilius,  when  he  cau- 
tioned him  against  those  grammatical  sophists  who,  by  the 
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friyoloiifl  details  of  their  verbal  controyeTsies,  had  brought  dis- 
credit on  the  splendid  disputations  of  the  Stoical  school :  '^  Be- 
linque  istum  ludum  literarium  philosophorum,  qui  rem  xnagni- 
ficentissimam  ad  syllabas  vocant,  qui  aniTnum  minuta  docendo 
demittunt  et  conterunt,  et  id  agunt  ut  philosophia  potius 
difficilis  quam  magna  videatur.''^ 

'  Seneca,  SpigL  71. — "Abandon  this  let  down  the  mind  and  wear  ont  ita 

literaiy  pastime,  introdnced  by  men  who  powers,  and  seem  anzious  to  inyest 

would  bring  the  noblest  of  all  scienceB  philosophy  with  new  difficnlties,  when 

to  the  teat  of  words  and  eyllables ;  who,  it  onght  to  have  been  their  aim  to 

by  the  minuteness  of  their  disquisitions,  display  her  in  all  her  grandenr.* 


YOU  r.  « 
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Anotheb  mifitaken  idea^  which  runs  through  the  theories  of 
flome  of  our  late  philologers,  although  of  a  far  less  dangerous 
tendency  than  that  which  has  been  just  remarked,  is  yet  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  deserve  our  attention,  before  we  close 
the  present  discussion*  It  relates,  indeed,  to  a  question  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  Essays ;  but  has 
its  origin  in  an  error  so  similar  to  those  which  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  correct,  that  I  cannot  expect  to  find  a  more  convenient 
opportunily  of  pointing  it  out  to  the  notice  of  my  readers 

The  idea  to  which  I  refer  is  assumed,  or,  at  least,  implied  as 
an  axiom,  in  ahnost  every  page  of  Mr.  Tooke's  work :  That,  in 
order  to  understand,  with  precision,  the  import  of  any  English 
word,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  its  progress  historically  through 
all  the  successive  meanings  which  it  has  been  employed  to 
convey,  from  the  moment  it  was  first  introduced  into  our  lan- 
guage ;  or,  if  the  word  be  of  foreign  growth,  and  transmitted 
to  us  fix>m  some  dialect  of  our  continental  ancestors,  that  we 
should  prosecute  the  etymological  research,  till  we  aacertain 
the  literal  and  primitive  sense  of  the  root  fix)m  whence  it 
sprung.*  Nor  is  this  idea  peculiar  to  Mr.  Tooke.  It  forms,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  ground-work  of  a  learned  and  ingenious 
book  on  French  Synonymea^  by  M.  Boubaud ;  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  silence  of  later  writers,  it  seems  to  be  now 

*  In  one  passage,  he  seems  to  pay  even  in  the  page  to  which  I  aHade,  he 

some  deference  to  vtage^-^  tells  ns,  that  "capricious  and  matable 

"<)iMBip«nMtrt)ltrinm«st^«fe  jwemonna  fitshion  has  nothing  to  do  in  oar  in- 

loqiMndL'*  quiries  into  the  nature  of  language 

But  the  whole  spirit  of  his  hook  pro-  and  the  meaning  of  words.**— Yd.  ii* 

oeeds  on  the  opposite  principle ;  and  p.  95. 
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generaHy  acquiesced  in,  as  the  soundest  criterion  we  can  appeal 
to,  in  settling  the  very  nice  disputes  to  which  this  class  of 
words  have  frequently  given  occasion. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
instances  are  few  indeed  (if  there  are,  in  truth,  any  instances) 
in  which  etymology  furnishes  effectual  aids  to  guide  us,  either 
in  writing  with  propriety  the  dialect  of  our  own  times;  or  in 
fixing  the  exact  signification  of  ambiguous  terms ;  or  in  draw-  ' 
ing  the  line  between  expressions  which  seem  to  be  nearly 
equivalent  In  all  such  cases,  nothing  can,  in  my  opinion,  be 
safely  trusted  to,  but  that  habit  of  accurate  and  vigilant  induc- 
tion, which,  by  the  study  of  the  most  approved  models  of 
writing  and  of  thinking,  elicits  gradually  and  insensibly  the 
precise  notions  which  our  best  authors  have  annexed  to  their 
phraseology.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  Girard  and  Beauz^ 
have  proceeded  in  all  their  critical  decisions ;  and,  although  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  often  a  great  deal  of  false  refine- 
ment in  both,  they  must  be  allowed  the  merit  of  pointing  out 
to  their  successors  the  only  road  that  could  conduct  them  to 
the  truth.  In  D'Alembert's  short  but  masterly  sketch  on 
Synonymea^  he  has  followed  precisely  the  same  tracL^ 

How  very  little  advantage  is  to  be  gained  from  etymology, 
in  compositions  where  Taste  is  concerned,  may  be  inferred 
from  this  obvious  consideration, — ^That,  among  words  deriving 
their  origin  from  the  same  source,  we  find  some  ennobled  by 
the  usage  of  one  country ;  while  others  very  nearly  allied  to 
them,  nay,  perhaps  identical  in  sound  and  in  orthography,  are 
debased  by  the  practice  of  another.  It  is  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, that  Englishmen,  and  still  more  Scotchmen,  when 
they  begin  the  study  of  Gterman,  are  so  apt  to  complain  of  the 
deep-rooted  associations  which  must  be  conquered,  before  they 
are  able  to  relish  the  more  refined  beauties  of  style  in  that 
parent  language  on  which  their  own  has  been  grafted. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  word,  originally  low  or  ludicrous, 

*  [Is  chapter  zul,  Qrammawe,  of     lias  D'AIembert  an  ardcle,  SynonymM^ 
tbe  ElimenB  de  PhOotophie,  {MOangta,      in  the  JEncjfdopedU  t^EtL] 
torn.  It.  p.  148,  M^.,)  here  re&ired  to,  or         >  See  Note  B. 
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has,  in  consequence  of  long  use,  been  once  ennobled  or  conse- 
crated, I  do  not  well  see  what  advantage,  in  point  of  taste,  is 
to  be  expected  from  a  scrupulous  examination  of  its  genealogy 
or  of  its  kindred  connexions.  Mr.  Tooke  has  shewn,  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  that  some  En^ish  words  which  are  now 
banished,  not  only  from  solemn  discourse,  but  from  decent  con- 
versation,  are  very  nearly  allied,  in  their  origin,  to  others  which 
rank  with  the  most  unexceptionable  in  our  language,  and  he 
seems  disposed  to  ascribe  our  prejudice  against  tiie  former  to  a 
faijst  delicacy}  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  practical  infer- 
ence Mr.  Tooke  would  wish  us  to  draw  from  these  discoveriea 
Is  it  that  the  latter  should  be  degraded  on  account  of  the  in- 
famy of  their  connexions ;  or,  that  every  word  which  can  claim 
a  common  descent  with  them  from  a  respectable  stem  is  entitled 
to  admission  into  the  same  society  ?^ 

May  there  not  be  some  risk  that,  by  such  etymological 
studies,  when  pushed  to  an  excess,  and  magnified  in  the  ima- 
gination to  an  undue  importance,  the  Taste  may  lose  more 
in  the  nicety  of  its  discrimination,  than  the  Understanding 
gains  in  point  of  useful  knowledge  ?  One  thing  I  can  state  as 
a  fact,  confirmed  by  my  own  observation,  so  fieu:  as  it  has 

^  Vol.  ii.  pp.  67  tad  134.  ^*  jojiag  mvx  lel^  tbe  child's  pain, 
«  [When  a  word  is  adopted  into  one  And  teftod  hta  tlninr  and  W»  win.- 
language  firom  another,  it  Bometimes  See  a  poem  entitled  2r&6  Seven  Wim 
happens  that  it  changes  its  original  Jfotfer*,  (supposed  hj  Mr.  Donee  to 
meaning  oompletely.  A  very  remark-  have  heen  composed  about  the  end  of 
able  instance  of  such  a  transition  occurs  the  14th  century.) 
in  the  word  taster  which,  in  its  passage  In  the  French  andEnglishacceptatioiis, 
from  French  to  English,  has  come  to  be  however,  of  this  word,  we  may  discoTer  a 
transferred  from  the  perceptions  of  the  common  idea^  which  may  help  us  to  con- 
hand  to  those  of  the  palate.  It  cannot,  ceive  in  what  manner  the  transition  was 
I  think,  be  doubted,  that  our  verb  to  made.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  Freni^ 
taitet  is  derived  from  the  French  verb  verb  tdter  is  to  fry  or  examine  by  the 
(taster)  tdter^  as  koite  from  (haster)  sense  of  touc^  InEnglish,thewordf(u<« 
hdter;  and,  in  fact,  inveiy  old  English,  conveys  the  same  idea  of  trying  or  ex- 
we  find  it  employed  in  its  primitive  amination;  but  by  means  of  a  diflferent 
French  signification.  organ.    And,  in  truth,  so  dose  is  the 

affinity  between  these  expressions,  tliat 

^C^Z'.^rhT'  '"i  *•  ^^"^  '^^  the  TeA  .^  fa 

And  led  him  to  his  Biek  child:  ®"®'^  '^■®^  *■  synonymous  with 

'  Mow,  Ohriat  of  hmrm,  b«  vat  mildr  In  Speaking  of  food.] 
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reached; — ^that  I  have  hardly  met  with  an  individual,  habitu- 
ally addicted  to  them,  who  wrote  his  own  language  with  ease 
and  elegance.  Mr.  Tooke  himself  is,  indeed,  one  remarkable 
exception  to  the  general  rule ;  but  even  with  respect  to  himj  I 
am  inclined  to  doubt  if  the  style  of  his  composition  be  im- 
proved, since  he  appeared  with  such  distinction  as  the  antago- 
nist of  Junius. 

Nor  will  this  effect  of  these  pursuits  appear  surprising,  when 
it  is  considered  that  their  tendency  is  to  substitute  the  doubtful 
niceties  of  the  philologer  and  the  antiquarian,  as  rules  of  deci- 
sion in  cases  where  there  is  no  legitimate  appeal  but  to  custom 
and  to  the  ear.  Even  among  those  who  do  not  carry  their 
researches  deeper  than  the  superficial  aspect  of  olir  vernacular 
speech,  we  know  what  a  deceitful  guide  etymology  frequently 
is,  in  questions  about  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  expression. 
How  much  more  so,  when  such  questions  are  judged  of  on  prin- 
ciples borrowed  from  languages  which  are  seldom  studied  by  any 
who  have  made  the  cultivation  of  Taste  a  serious  object  1^ 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  the 
absurdities  into  whidi  we  should  inevitably  fall,  if  we  were  to 
employ  the  conclusions  of  the  etymologist  as  a  criterion  for 
judging  of  the  propriety  of  the  metaphors  involved  in  our 
common  forms  of  speech.  In  some  cases,  where  such  meta- 
phors, from  their  obvious  incongruity,  form  real  and  indispu- 
table blemishes  in  our  language,  necessity  forces  us  to  employ 
them,  from  the  want  of  more  unexceptionable  substitutes ;  and, 

*  '*  II  OBfc  si  rare  que   retymologie  cniB  Memoir  read  before  the  Academy 

d*Qn  mot  comcide   aTOo   ea  rentable  of  Berlin,  by  M.  de  Bi?aro],  entitled, 

acception,  qu*on  ne  peat  jnstifier  cee  De  VUkhfermUiSde  laLangue  Fran' 

■ortet  de  recbercbes  par  le  pr^texte  de  ^oue. 

mieox  fixer  par-li  le  Bens  des  mots.  ["  Tbe  proprieties  and  delicacies 
Lee  ^criTains,  qui  savent  le  pins  de  of  tbe  Englisb  are  known  to  few :  'tis 
langnes,  sont  cenx  qni  oommettent  le  impossible  eiren  for  a  good  wit  to  un- 
pins d*impropri6t^.  Trop  oocupes  de  derstand  and  practise  tbem,  witbont 
Pancienne  ^nergie  d*nn  terme,  ils  onb-  tbe  belp  of  a  liberal  education  and  long 
Hent  sa  yaleur  actnelle,  et  negligent  les  reading ;  in  $hort^  toUhiyui  wearing  off 
nuances,  qui  font  la  (^race  et  la  force  dn  ike  met,  which  he  eomiracUd  wkHe  he 
disconrs.'*  wa$  laying  in  a  stock  of  learwng,*'--' 

See  the  notes  annexed  to  tbe  ingeni-  Dbzdbit.] 
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where  this  necessity  exists,  it  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  oppose 
to  established  use  the  general  canons  of  criticism.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  {his  pedantiy  has,  for  many  years  past^  been 
carried  farther  than  the  genius  of  the  English  tongue  will 
justify,  and  has  had  a  sensible  influence  in  abridging  the 
variety  of  its  native  stores  of  expression ;  but  it  is  only  of  late 
that,  in  separating  the  primitive  from  the  metaphorical  mean- 
ings of  words,  it  has  become  customary  for  critics, to  carry  their 
refinements  farther  than  the  mere  English  scholar  is  able  to 
accompany  them,  or  to  appeal  from  the  authority  of  Addison 
and  Swift  to  the  woods  of  Germany,^ 

The  following  principle  may,  I  think,  be  safely  adopted  as  a 
practical  rule  )  that  as  mixed  metaphors  displease  solely  by  the 
incongruous  pictures  they  present  to  the  imagination,  they  are 
exceptionable  in  those  cases  alone  where  the  words  which  we 
combine  appear  obviously,  and  without  a  moment's  reflection, 
to  have  a  metaphorical  signification;  and,  consequently,  that 
when,  from  long  use,  they  cease  to  be  figurative,  and  become 
virtually  literal  expressions,  no  argument  against  their  pro- 


*  The  atgament  against  the  m^tcoZ 
utility  of  theie  etymological  researches 
might  he  carried  much  farther,  hy  illus- 
trating their  tendency,  with  respect  to 
oar  poetical  Tocahnlary.  The  power  of 
ihia  (which  depends  wholly  on  associa- 
tion) is  often  increased  by  the  mystery 
which  hangs  over  the  origin  of  its  con- 
secrated terms;  as  the  nobility  of  a 
iamily  gains  an  accession  of  lustre, 
when  its  history  is  lost  in  th^  obscurity 
of  the  iabulous  ages. 

A  single  instance  will  at  once  explain 
and  confirm  the  foregoing  remark. — 
Few  words,  perhaps,  in  c)r\r  language, 
have  been  used  more  happily  by  some 
of  our  older  poets  than  JBafiinger  ;  more 
particularly  by  Milton,  whose  Paradite 
Lott  has  rendered  even  the  organical 
sound  pleasing  to  the  fancy. 

"And  now  of  Iot«  ihay  tnati  till  tti'  ereolDg 


How  powerful  are  the  associatioiis 
which  such  a  combination  of  ideas  must 
establish  in  the  memory  of  every  reader 
•capable  of  feeling  their  beauty;  and 
what  a  charm  is  communicated  to  the 
word,  thus  blended  in  its  effect  with 
such  pictures  as  those  of  the  evening 
star,  and  of  the  loves  of  ourfirsi  parents ! 

When  I  look  into  Johnson  for  the 
etymology  of  Harbvnqer^  I  find  lie 
derives  it  hom  the  Dutch  HerbergeT^ 
which  denotes  one  who  goes  to  provide 
lodgings  or  a  harbour  for  those  that 
follow.  Whoever  may  thank  the  author 
for  this  com'ecture,  it  certainly  wiU  moi 
be  the  lover  of  MiltoB*s  poetiy.  The 
ir>jury,  however,  which  is  here  done  to 
the  'vord  in  question,  is  alight  in  com- 
parison of  what  it  would  have  been,  if 
its  origin  ha'^  been  traced  to  some  root 
in  oar  own  iaLoniage  equally  ignoble, 
and  resembling  v  as  nearly  in  point  o£ 
erthography. 
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priety  can  have  any  weight,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  metaphysical 
or  philological  considerations  concerning  their  primitive  roots. 
In  such  cases,  the  ear  of  a  person  familiarized  to  the  style  of 
our  standard  authors,  ought  to  silence  every  speculative  argu- 
ment, how  plausible  soever  it  may  appear  to  the  theorist  in 
point  of  etymological  verisimilitude. 

In  confirmation  of  this  principle,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
among  our  metaphorical  expressions,  there  are  some  where  the 
literal  sense  continues  to  maiutain  its  ascendant  over  the  meta- 
phorical ;  th^re  are  others  where  the  metaphorical  has  so  far 
supplanted  the  literal,  as  to  present  itself  as  the  more  obvious 
interpretation  of  the  two. 

The  words  aouteneaa^  deliberation^  and  sagacity ^  are  examples 
of  the  latter  sort.; — suggesting  immediately  the  ideas  which 
they  figuratively  express ;  and  not  even  admitting  of  a  literal 
interpretation,  without  some  violence  to  ordinary  phraseology. 
In  all  such  instances,  the  figurative  origin  of  the  word  appears 
to  me  to  be  entitled  to  no  attention  in  the  practice  of  com- 
position. 

It  is  otherwise,  however,  where  the  literal  meaning  continues 
to  prevail  over  the  metaphorical ;  and  where  the  first  aspect  of 
a  phrase  may,  of  course,  present  an  unpleasing  [or  a  ludicrous] 
combination  of  things  material  with  things  intellectual  or 
moral  The  verb  to  hamUCj  as  employed  in  the  expressions — 
to  Jumdle  a  phihaophical  qttestion — to  handle  a  point  of  con- 
troversy— seems  to  me  to  be  in  this  predicament.  It  is  much 
used  by  the  old  English  divines,  more  particularly  by  those 
who  have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Puritans  ;  and  it 
is  a  favourite  mode  of  speaking,  not  only  with  Lord  Eames  in 
his  Elements  o/Crttidsm,  but  with  a  still  higher  authority,  in 
point  of  style,  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  book  on  the  Svhlime  amd 
Beautifd. 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  some  caprice  of  my  own  taste,  but  I 
must  acknowledge  that  I  had  always  a  dislike  to  the  word 
when  thus  applied ;  more  especially  when  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  a  certain  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  style.    For  many  years  past  it  has  been  falling 
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gradtially  into  disuse ;  its  place  being  commonly  supplied  by 
the  verb  to  treat; — a  verb  which,  when  traced  to  its  root 
{tractare)  in  the  Latin  langaage,  is  precisely  of  the  same  im- 
port ;  but  which,  in  consequence  of  its  less  obvious  extraction, 
does  not  obtrude  its  literal  meaning  on  the  imagination  in  a 
maimer  at  all  offensive.  In  most  cases  of  the  same  sort,  it 
will  be  found  convenient  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  dinilar 
artifice. 

"It  might  be  expected,"  says  Burke,  "from  the  fertility  of 
the  subject,  that  I  should  consider  Poetry,  as  it  regards  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,  more  at  large ;  but  it  must  be  observed,* 
that  in  this  light  it  has  been  often  and  well  handled  already." 
In  the  following  sentence,  the  use  of  the  same  word  strikes  me 
as  still  more  exceptionable :  "  This  seems  to  me  so  evident, 
that  I  am  a  good  deal  surprised  that  none  who  have  handled 
the  subject  have  made  any  mention  of  the  quality  of  emooih- 
neas,  in  the  enumeration  of  those  that  go  to  the  forming  of 
beauty.*^ 

Upon  the  very  same  principle,  I  am  inclined  to  object  to  the 
phrase  go  to^  as  here  employed.  I  know  that  the  authority  of 
Swift  and  of  Addison  may  be  pleaded  in  its  favour ;  but  theur 
example  has  not  been  followed  by  the  best  of  our  later  writers; 
and  the  literal  meaning  of  the  verb  go,  when  connected  with 
the  preposition  to,  has  now  so  decided  an  ascendant  over  the 
metaphorical,  as  to  render  it  at  present  an  awkward  mode  of 
expression,  whatever  the  case  may  have  been  in  the  days  of  our 
ancestors.^ 

In  forming  a  judgment  on  questions  of  this  kind,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked,  whether  the  expression  is  used  as  a  rhetorical 
ornament  addressed  to  the  fancy,  or  as  a  sign  of  thought  des- 
tined for  the  communication  of  knowledge.    On  the  former 

*  [If  AddiBon  had  written  a  century  '  [This  awkwardness  may  perhaps 

later,  the  following  sentence  wonld  not,  I  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  ladicrons 

presume,  have  escaped  his  pen  i^—"  This  combination  of  both  meanings  in  the 

much  I  thought  fit  to  premise  before  I  re-  common  puzzle  among  childrsii,  "  How 

sumed  the  subject  I  hare  already  Aa7u2Z0(2,  many   sticks  go   to   mako    a    crow's 

I  mean  the  naked  bosoms  of  our  British  nest  ?"] 
ladies.-'— G^rdioiiy  No.  cxvl] 
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sapposition,  it  is  possible  that  the  same  phrase  may  offend ; 
which,  on  the  latter,  would  not  only  be  unexceptionable,  but  the 
most  simple  and  natural  turn  of  expression  which  the  language 
suppliesL 

I  have  elsewhere  contrasted  some  of  the  opposite  perfections 
of  the  philosophical,  and  of  the  rhetorical  or  poetical  style. 
The  former,  I  have  observed,  accomplishes  its  purposes  most 
effectually,  when,  like  the  language  of  algebra,  it  confines  our 
reasoning  faculties  to  their  appropriate  province,  and  guards 
the  thoughts  against  any  distraction  from  the  occasional 
wanderings  of  fancy.  How  different  from  this  is  the  aim  of 
poetry !  Sometimes  to  subdue  reason  itself  by  her  syren  song; 
and,  in  all  her  higher  efforts,  to  revert  to  the  first  impressions 
and  to  the  first  language  of  nature ; — clothing  every  idea  with 
a  sensible  image,  and  keeping  the  fancy  for  ever  on  the  wing. 
Nor  is  it  sufficient,  for  this  end,  to  speak  by  means  of  imtaphors 
or  symbols.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  such  as  retain  enough  of 
the  gloss  of  novelty  to  stimulate  the  powers  of  conception  and 
imagination ;  and,  in  the  selection  of  words,  to  keep  steadily  in 
▼iew  the  habitual  associations  of  those  upon  whom  they  are 
destined  to  operate.  Hence,  to  all  who  cultivate  this  delightful 
art,  and  still  more  to  all  who  speculate  concerning  its  theory, 
the  importance  of  those  studies  which  relate  to  the  associating 
principle,  and  to  the  History  of  the  Human  Mind,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  figurative  mechanism  of  language.^    Of  this  remark 

'  [In  order  to  prerent  the  possibility  volame  pablished  by  Mr.  Bogers,  may 

of  any  misapprebension  of  tbe  scope  of  be  presumed,  from  tbe  place  wbich  tbey 

these  obserrations,  I  think  it  proper  to  occupy  in  his  work,  to  have  received  the 

remark  here,  still  more  explicitly  than  highest  polish  which  his  fine  hand  could 

I  have  done  in  the  text,  that  upon  the  bestow ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  rapid  suo- 

I  principle  on  which  I  plead  for  a  cession  they  exhibit  of  different  and  in- 


greater  latitude  of  expression  in  prose  congruous  metaphors,  that  it  is  im- 
oompoflition  than  certain  critics  will  possible  for  a  person  whose  taste  has 
allow,  I  am  disposed  to  reprobate  that  been  formed  on  the  purer  models  of  an 
Hcentioos  use  of  mixed  metaphors  in  earlier  period,  to  read  them  without  feel- 
poetry,  in  which  an  ambition  of  mere-  ing  his  imagination  put  to  the  torture 
tridous  ornament  has  led  gome  of  the  at  almost  every  word.  In  a  prose  dis- 
moet  correct  of  our  fashionable  writers  to  course,  the  same  incongruity  might  be 
indulge.  The  following  lineSi  which,  comparatively  pardonable,  as  the  mind 
form  the  pnxsmium  to  a  very  small  would  naturally  attach   itself  to  the 
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I  intend  to  offer  various  illustrations  in  the  Essays  which  are 
to  follow : — ^but  before  entering  upon  any  new  topics,  it  yet 
remains  for  me  to  add  a  few  hints,  which  have  a  more  par- 
ticular reference  to  style  in  those  instances  where  the  object  of 
the  writer  is  merely  to  attain  the  merits  of  perspicuity  and 
simplicity. 

In  cases  of  this  last  description,  the  considerations  which 
have  been  already  stated  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  the  general 
rules  which  reprobate  mixed  metaphors  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted with  a  greater  degree  of  latitude  than  critics  are  accus- 
tomed to  allow.  I  have  heard,  for  example,  the  phrase  fertile 
source  censured  more  than  once  as  a  trespass  against  these 
rule&  I  think  I  may  venture  to  appeal  to  a  great  majority  of 
my  readers,  whether  this  impropriety  ever  occurred  to  them, 
when  they  have  met  with  the  phrase,  as  they  often  must  have 
done,  in  the  best  EngUdi  authors;  nay,  whether  this  phrase 
does  not  strike  their  ear  as  a  more  natural  and  obvious  com- 
bination than  copuma  source^  which  some  would  substitute 
instead  of  it  Why,  then,  should  we  reject  a  convenient  ex- 
pression, which  custom  has  already  sanctioned ;  and,  by  tying 
ourselves  down,  in  this  instance,  to  the  exclusive  employment 
of  the  adjective  copioWy  impoverish  the  scanty  resources  which 
the  English  idiom  affords  for  diversifying  our  phraseology  ?^ 

author's meaimigywithoat dwelling npon  wealth;  or  of  sensation  and  r^ieetion, 

the  figures  or  images  employed  to  oon-  as  the  odIj  sources  (according  to  Locke) 

▼ejrit  of   human    knowledge; — propositions 

"  Oh,  ooold  my  mind,  wtfolded  In  sqr  pqff^*  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  enondate 

£M<pMmclimMSDdiiMuAfaftifeiire«g»l  with  equal  clearness  and  concisenesB  in 

S^L^t:^^^  anyothermannermes^neohse^ation 

To  Tirta*  wake  Oe  pulm  of  the  heart.  ^^7  be  extended  to  the  a^jectiye/srfflc. 

AaAHdautear(ffeiindalimttarti  which  we  apply  indiscriminately  to  a 

Oh  ooold  it  tan,"  *a  te.]  prodncUve  Jidd;  to  an  inventiTe  gemus; 

^  If  there  be  any  one  EngHsh  word,  and  OTen  to  the  mines  wfaick  supply  us 

which  is  now  become  yirtually  literal,  with  the  precious  metals.     I  cannot, 

in  its  metaphorical  applications,  it  is  therefore,  see  the  shadow  of  a  xeaaon 

the  word  source,    Whoerer  thinks  of  a  why  these  two  words  sbould  not  be 

spring  or  fountain  of  water,  in  speaking  joined  together  in  the  most  correct  oom- 

oi'  Qod  as  the  source  of  existence ;  of  position.     A  similar  combination  has 

the  sun  as  the  sottfvs  of  light  and  heat;  obtained  in  the  French  language,  in 

o(land  as  one  of  the  sources  of  national  which  the  phrase  source  fSgonde  hat 
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On  the  same  principle,  I  would  vindicate  such  phrases  as  the 
following ; — to  dweU^  or  to  erilarge  on  a  particular  point;  or 
on  a  particular  head  of  a  discourse  ;  or  on  a  particular  Iraaich 
of  on  argument.  Nor  do  I  see  any  criticism  to  which  they 
are  liable,  which  would  not  justify  the  vulgar  cavil  against 
golden  candlestick^  and  glass  inkhom  ; — expressions  which  it 
is  impossible  to  dispense  with,  but  by  means  of  absurd  circum- 
locutions. In  these  last  cases,  indeed,  the  etymology  of  the 
words  leads  the  attention  back  to  the  history  of  the  arts,  rather 
than  to  that  of  the  metaphorical  uses  of  speech  ;  but  in  both 
instances  the  same  remark  holds,  that  when  a  writer,  or  a 
speaker,  wishes  to  express  himself  plainly  and  perspicuously,  it 
is  childish  in  him  to  reject  phrases  which  custom  has  conse- 
crated, on  account  of  the  inconsistencies  which  a  philological 
analysis  may  point  out  between  their  primitive  import  and 
their  popular  acceptations. 

In  the  practical  application,  I  acknowledge,  of  this  general 
conclusion,  it  requires^  a  nice  toct^  aided  by  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  models,  to  be  able  to  decide,  when 
a  metaphorical  word  comes  to  have  the  effect  of  a  literal  and 
specific  term ; — or  (what  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  when  it 
ceases  to  present  its  primitive  along  with  its  figurative  mean- 
ing: And  whenever  the  point  is  at  all  doubtful,  it  is  unques- 
tionably safer  to  pay  too  much,  than  too  little  respect,  to 
the  common  canons  of  verbal  criticism.  All  that  I  wish  to 
establish  is,  that  these  canons,  if  adopted  without  limitations 
and  exceptions,  would  produce  a  style  of  composition  different 
firom  what  has  been  exemplified  by  the  classical  authors,  either 
of  ancient  or  of  modem  times ;  and  which  no  vniter  or  speaker 
could  attempt  to  sustain,  without  feeling  himself  perpetually 
cramped  by  fetters,  inconsistent  with  the  freedom,  the  variety, 
and  the  grace  of  his  expression.^ 

been  long  sanctioaed  by  the  highest  illustrations  of  my  meaning;  and  that 

authorities.  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  argnment, 

Itisneceasaiyformetoobseirehert,  whether  my   decisions,   in  sparticalar 

that  I  introduce  this,  and  other  ex-  cases,  he  ri^t  or  wrong, 

amples  of  the  same  kind,  merely  as  ^  The  following  maxim  does  honour 
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If  these  remarks  have  any  foundation  in  truth,  wheii  applied 
to  questions  which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  illiterate  judges^ 
they  conclude  with  infinitely  greater  force  in  fitvour  of  estab- 
lished practice,  when  opposed  merely  by  such  arcana  as  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  the  scholar  or  the 
antiquary.  Considering,  indeed,  the  metaphorical  origin  of  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  words  in  every  cultivated  lan- 
guage, (a  fact  which  Mr.  Tooke's  ingenious  speculations  have 
now  placed  in  a  point  of  view  so  peculiarly  luminous,)  etymo- 
logy, if  systematically  adopted  as  a  test  of  propriety,  would 
lead  to  the  rejection  of  all  our  ordinary  modes  of  speaking ; 
without  leaving  us  the  possibility  of  communicating  to  each 
other  our  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a  manner  not  equally  liable 
to  the  same  objections. 

to  the  good  BenBe  and  good  taste  of  infinite  de  gens ;  mais  il  iaat  se  laiaser 

Yaagelas : — "  Lorsqn'ane  fa^n  de  par-  emporter  an  torrent,  et  parlor  comme 

ler  est  osit^e  des  bona  autenrs,  il  ne  lea  aiitrea,    aana   daigner  doonter  oei 

&nt  paa  s'amaser  Jk  en  iaire  Panatomie,  Splnchenn  de  phrueBi** 
ni  i  pomtiUer  deasiu^  comma  font  ima 
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PARTn.-[ESSAYS  RELATIVE  TO  MATTERS  OF  TASTEJ 
ESSAY   FIRST. 

ON    THE    BEAUTIFUL. 
INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  volume  which  I  have  aheady  puhlished  on  the  Philo- 
eophy  of  the  Huinan  Mind,'^  when  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  PleoBurea  of  Imagination^  I  have  employed  that  phrase 
to  denote  the  pleasures  which  arise  from  ideal  creations  or 
combinations,  in  contradistinction  to  those  derived  from  the 
reaUtiea  which  human  life  presents  to  our  senses.  Mr.  Addi- 
son, in  his  well-known  and  justly  admired  papers  on  this 
subject,  uses  the  same  words  in  a  more  extensive  acceptation ; 
to  express  the  pleasures  which  Beauty,  Greatness,  or  Novelty, 
excite  in  the  mind,  when  presented  to  it,  either  by  the  powers 
of  Perception,  or  by  the  &culty  of  Imagination,  distiDguishing 
these  two  classes  of  agreeable  effects,  by  calling  the  one  pr^- 
marj/y  and  the  other  aecondaay  pleasures.  As  I  propose  to 
confine  myself,  in  this  Essay,  to  Beauty,  the  first  of  the 
three  qualities  mentioned  by  Addison,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  inquire  how  £ar  his  enumeration  is  complete,  or  how  far  his 
classification  is  logical  But  as  I  shall  have  frequently  occasion 
in  the  sequel,  to  speak  of  the  Pkasures  of  Imaginationy  I  must 
take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  in  vindication  of  my  own  phraseo  • 
•  [To  wit^  Mments,  &c.  toI.  l-^Sd,] 
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logy,  that  philoBophical  precision  indispensably  requires  an 
exclusive  limitation  of  that  title  to  what  Mr.  Addison  calls 
secondary  pleasures ;  because,  although  ultimatelj  founded  on 
pleasures  derived  from  our  perceptive  powers,  they  are  yet  (as 
will  afterwards  appear)  charactenzed  by  some  very  remarkable 
circumstances,  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  is  true^  that  when 
we  enjoy  the  beauties  of  a  certain  class  of  external  objects,  (for 
example,  those  of  a  landscape,)  Imagination  is  often,  perhaps 
always,  more  or  less  busy ;  but  the  case  is  the  same  with  various 
other  intellectual  principles,  which  must  operate,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  wherever  men  are  to  be  found ;  such  principles, 
for  instance,  as  the  association  of  ideas ; — sympathy  with  the 
enjoyments  of  animated  beings; — or  a  speculative  curiosity 
concerning  the  uses  and  JitnesSy  and  systematical  rdcUions 
which  are  everywhere  conspicuous  in  Nature  ;^  and,  therefore, 
to  refer  to  Imagination  alone,  our  perception  of  these  beauties, 
together  with  all  the  various  enjoyments,  both  intellectual  and 
moral,  which  accompany  it,  is  to  sanction,  by  our  very  defini- 
tions, a  partial  and  erroneous  theory.  I  shall,  accordingly,  in 
this,  and  in  the  following  Essays,  continue  to  use  the  same 
language  as  formerly ;  separating,  wherever  the  phenomena  in 
question  will  admit  of  such  a  separation,  the  pleasures  we 
receive  immediately  by  our  senses  from  those  which  depend  on 
ideal  combinations  formed  by  the  Intellect^. 

Agreeably  to  this  distinction,  I  propose,  in  treating  of 
Beauty,  to  begin  with  considering  the  more  simple  and  general 
principles  on  which  depend  the  pleasures  that  we  experience  in 
the  case  of  actual  perception ;  and  after  which,  I  shall  proceed 
to  investigate  the  sources  of  those  specific  and  characteristical 
charms  which  Imagination  lends  to  her  own  productions. 

>  To  these  principles  must  be  added,  *  What  Mr.  Addison  has  called  the 

in  sQch  a  state  of  society  as  ours,  the  Pleasures  of  ImagmatUm,  might   he 

nnmberless  aoqnired  hahits  of  obseira-  denominated,  more  correctJj,  the  plea- 

tion  and  of  thought,  which  diTcrsify  the  snies  received  from  the  olgecta  of  TbtU : 

effects  of  the  same  perceptions  in  the  a  power  of  the  mind  wUoh  is  equally 

minds  of  the  painter,  of  the  poet,  of  the  conversant  with  the  pleasmea  ariang 

landscape-gardener,  of  the  fiymer,  of  fit)m  sensible  things,  and  with  sa^  as 

the  civH  or  the  military  engineer,  of  the  result  from  the  creations  of  bnmaa 

geological  theorist,  &c.  &c.  &c.  genius. 
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FABT  FIRST.— ON  THE  BEAUTIFUIi^  WHBSN  PBESENTED 
IMMEDIATELY  TO  OUR  SENSES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  OBSEBYATIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  INQUIRY,  AND  ON 
THE  PLAN  UPON  WHICH  IT  IS  PROPOSED  TO  EXAMINB  IT. 

The  word  Beauty,  and,  I  believe,  the  corresponding  term  in 
all  langaages  whatever,  is  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  accep- 
tations, which  seem,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  have  very  little 
connexion  with  each  other ;  and  among  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
trace  the  slightest  shade  of  common  or  coincident  meaning.  It 
always,  indeed,  denotes  something  which  gives  not  merely 
pleasure  to  the  mind,  but  a  certain  refined  species  of  pleasure, 
remote  from  those  grosser  indulgences  which  are  common  to 
us  with  the  brutes ;  but  it  is  not  applicable  unive^rsally  in  every 
case  where  such  refined  pleasures  are  received,  being  confined 
to  those  exclusively  which  form  the  proper  objects  of  intellec- 
tual Taste.  We  q)eak  of  beautiful  colours,  beautiful  forms, 
beautiful  pieces  of  music  :^  We  speak  also  of  the  beauty  of 
virtue ;  of  the  beauty  of  poetical  composition ;  of  the  beau^  of 
style  in  prose ;  of  the  beauty  of  a  mathematical  theorem ;  of 
the  beauty  of  a  philosophical  discovery.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
do  not  speak  of  beautiful  tastes,  or  of  beautiful  smells ;  nor  do 

'"There  is  nothing  nngular  in  apply-  in  their  objects  we  discern  the  KmXi* 

ing  the  word  heaviy  to  sounds.    The  which  we  don*t  ascribe  to  the  objects  of 

andenta  obserre  the  peculiar  dignity  of  the  other  senses." — ^Hatcheson's/ttTtar^ 

the  Miises  of  seeing  and  hearing ;  that  UOo  Beauty  and  Virtue^  sect.  2.  §  14. 
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we  apply  this  epithet  to  the  agreeable  softness,  or  smoothness^ 
or  warmth  of  tangible  objects,  considered  solely  in  their  rela- 
tion to  our  sense  of  feeling.^  Still  less  would  it  be  consistent 
with  the  common  use  of  language,  to  speak  of  the  beauty  of 
high  birth,  of  the  beauty  of  a  large  fortune,  or  of  the  beauty  of 
extensive  renowiL 

It  has  long  been  a  favourite  problem  with  philosophers,  to 
ascertain  the  common  quality  or  qualities  which  entitles  a  thing 
to  the  denomination  of  beatUiJid;  but  the  success  of  their 
speculations  has  been  so  inconsiderable,  that  little  can  be  in- 
ferred from  them  but  the  impossibility  of  the  problem  to  which 
they  have  been  directed.  The  author  of  the  article  Beau  in 
the  French  Encyclopedie^  after  some  severe  strictures  on  the 
solutions  proposed  by  his  predecessors,  is  led,  at  last^  to  the 
following  conclusions  of  his  own,  whidi  he  announces  with  all 
the  pomp  of  discovery : — "  That  Beauty  coneista  in  the  percep- 
tion of  Belations" — "  Place  beauty  in  the  perception  of  rdch 
tionsy  and  you  will  have  the  lustory  of  its  progress  from  the 
infismcy  of  the  world  to  the  present  hour.  On  the  other  hand, 
choose  for  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  heautiful  in 
general^  any  other  quality  you  can  possibly  imagine,  and  you 
will  immediately  find  your  notion  limited  in  its  applications  to 
the  modes  of  thinking  prevalent  in  particular  countries,  or  at 
particular  periods  of  time.'  The*  perception  of  Belations  is 
therefore  the  foundation  of  the  heautiful;  and  it  is  this  percep- 
tion which,,  in  different  languages,  has  been  expressed  by  so 
many  different  names,  all  of  them  denoting  different  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  general  idea.^ — [The  same  idea  occurs  in 

^  See  Note  S.  I  h«ye  any  knowledge.  [Diderot  U  tiie 
*  Diderot,  if  mj  memorj  does  not  de-  author  of  the  article ;  but  he  has  made 
Geive  me.— I  do  not  refer  to  this  theoij  great  use  of PdreAndT6*B2>iP0(nifv.—JBi.] 
on  account  of  its  merits  for,  in  that  point  *  This  is  the  only  intelligible  inter- 
ofriew,  it  is  totally  unworthy  of  notice;  pretation  I  am  aUe  to  put  on  the 
but  because  the  author  has  stated,  more  original.  The  strictly  Htoral  yenioft 
explicitly  than  any  other  I  at  present  is : — "  You  will  find  your  notion  con- 
recollect,  the  fundamental  principle  on  oentrated  in  some  point  of  space  and  of 
wluch  his  inquiries  have  proceeded ;  a  time."  (Yotre  notion  se  trouvera  tout- 
principle  common  tohim  with  all  the  other  lk^x>up  concentre  dans  un  point  de 
theorists  on  the  same  subject,  of  whom  Tespaoe  et'du  tems.) 
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Diderof  8  Lettre  aur  lea  Sourds  et  Mueta.  "  Le  gout  en  general 
conaiate  dana  la  perception  dea  Bapporta.  Un  beau  tableau,  on 
poeme,  une  belle  musique  ne  nous  plaisent  que  par  les  rapporta 
que  nous  y  remarquons.''] 

The  same  writer,  in  another  article,  defines  Beauty  ^^  to  be 
the  power  of  exciting  in  us  the  perception  of  agreeahh  rehh 
ttonaf  to  which  definition  he  adds  the  following  clause:  ^^  I 
have  said  agreeable,  in  order  to  adapt  my  language  to  the 
general  and  common  acceptation  of  the  term  Beauty ;  but  I 
believe,  ^t^si,,  philoaophicaUy  speaking,  every  object  is  beautiful, 
which  is  fitted  to  excite  in  us  the  perception  of  reiationa."  On 
these  passages  I  have  nothii^  to  offer,  in  the  way  either  of 
criticism  or  of  comment ;  as  I  must  fairly  acknowledge  my  in- 
capacity to  seize  the  idea  which  the  author  wishes  to  convey. 
To  say  that  "  beauty  consists  in  the  perception  of  relations,'' 
without  specifying  what  these  relations  are ;  and  afterwards  to 
qualify  these  relations  by  the  epithet  agreeable,  in  deference  to 
popular  prejttdiceay — ^would  infer,  that  this  word  is  philoao- 
phicaHy  applicable  to  aU  those  objects  which  are  vulgarly 
denominated  deformed  or  ugly ;  inasmuch  as  a  total  want  of 
symmetry  and  proportion  in  the  parts  of  an  object  does  not,  in 
the  least,  diminish  the  number  of  relations  perceived ;  not  to 
mention,  that  the  same  definition  would  exclude  from  the  de- 
nomination of  Beautiful  all  tUe  different  modifications  of  cohur, 
as  well  as  various  other  qualities,  which,  according  to  the  com- 
mon use  of  language,  fall  unquestionably  under  that  descrip- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  second,  and  mote  restricted 
definition  be  adhered  to,  (that  ^^  beauty  consists  in  the  percep- 
tion of  such  relations  as  are  agreeahU^)  no  progress  is  made 
towards  a  soluticm  of  the  difficulty.  To  inquire  what  the  re- 
lations are  which  are  agreeable  to  the  mind,  would,  on  this 
supposition,  be  only  the  original  problem  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  Beautiful,  proposed  in  a  different  and  more  circuitous 
form. 

The  speculations  which  have  given  occasion  to  these  remarks 
have  evidently  originated  in  a  prejudice  which  has  descended 
to  modem  times  from  the  scholastic  ages ;  that  when  a  word 

VOL.  v.  N 
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admits  of  a  variety  of  significatioiis,  these  different  significa* 
tions  must  all  be  species  of  the  same  genus^  and  most  conse- 
quently include  some  essential  idea  common  to  every  individual 
to  which  the  generic  term  can  be  applied.  In  the  article  just 
quoted,  this  prejudice  is  assumed  as  an  indisputable  maxim. 
"  Beautiful  is  a  term  which  we  apply  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
things ;  but,  by  whatever  circumstances  these  may  be  distin- 
guished from  each  oth^,  it  is  certain,  either  that  we  make  a 
false  application  of  the  word,  or  that  there  exists,  in  all  of 
them,  a  common  qualiiy,  of  which  the  term  BeautiM  is  the 
sign.*^ 

Of  this  principle,  which  has  been  an  abundant  source  of  ob- 
scurity and  mystery  in  the  different  sciences,  it  would  be  easy 
to  expose  the  unsoundness  and  futility ;  but,  on  the  present 
occafiion,  I  shall  only  remind  my  readers  of  the  absurdities  into 
which  it  led  the  Aristotelians  on  the  subject  of  causation  ; — ^the 
ambiguity  of  the  word,  which,  in  the  Greek  language,  corre- 
sponds to  the  English  word  ca/usej  having  suggested  to  them 
the  vain  attempt  of  tracing  the  common  idea  which,  in  the 
case  of  any  effect^  belongs  to  the  efficient^  to  the  matter ^  to  the 
fonfrtj  and  to  the  end.  The  idle  generalities  we  meet  with  in 
other  philosophers,  about  the  ideas  of  the  good^  the^^,  and  the 
becoming^  have  taken  their  rise  from  the  same  undue  influence 
of  popular  epithets  on  the  speculations  of  the  learned. 

Socrates,  whose  plain  good  sense  appears  in  this,  as  in 
various  other  instances,  to  have  fortified  his  imderstanding  to  a 
wonderfiil  degree  against  the  metephysical  subtilties  which 
misled  his  successors,  was  evidently  apprized  fully  of  the  just- 
ness of  the  foregoing  remarks ; — ^if  any  reliance  can  oe  plaoed 
on  the  accoimt  given  by  Xenophon  of  his  conversation  with 
Aristippus  about  the  Qood  and  the  Beautiful  "  Aristippus 
(we  are  told)  having  asked  him,  if  he  knew  anything  that 
was  good  ?"— "  Do  you  ask  me  (said  Socrates)  if  I  know  any- 

'  "  Beau  est  nn  terme  que  nous  i^  {iuuse  amplication  da  tenne  betnt;  oa 

pliquons  &  nne  infinite  d'etres.    Mais,  qn'il  j  ait  dans  tons  ces  ctres   use 

qndqne  difiSrence  qn'il  7  ait  entre  oes  quality  dont   le   terme   heau    soit    It 

^res,  il  fanty  on  qne  nons  fesdons  nne  signe.** 
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thing  good  for  AfeveVy  or  for  an  inflammation  in  the  eyeSy  or  as 
a  preservative  against  A/amiTie  f^ 

"  By  no  means,  returned  the  other." — ^^  Nay,  then,  (replied 
Socrates^)  if  you  ask  me  concerning  a  good  wUch  is  good  for 
notiiingy  I  know  of  none  such ;  nor  yet  do  I  desire  to  know  it'' 

Aristippus  still  urging  him — ^^  But  do  you  know  (said  he) 
anything  Beautiful  ?" 

^*  A  great  many,"  returned  Socrates. 

^  Are  these  all  like  to  one  another  ?" 

^  Far  from  it,  Aristippus ;  there  is  a  very  considerable  dif- 
ference between  them." 

'^  But  how  (said  Aristippus)  can  beauty  differ  from  beauty  /"^ 
— The  question  plainly  proceeded  on  the  same  supposition 
which  is  assumed  in  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Diderot ; 
a  supposition  founded  (as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew)  on  a 
total  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  which, 
in  the  history  of  language,  attach  different  .meanings  to  the 
same  words ;  and  which  often,  by  slow  and  insensible  gradar- 
tions,  remove  them  to  such  a  distance  from  their  primitive  or 
radical  sense,  that  no  ingenuity  can  trace  the  successive  steps 
of  their  progress.  The  variety  of  these  circumstances  is,  in 
fact,  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  a  complete 
enumeration  of  them ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  select  a  few  of  the 
cases,  in  which  the  principle  now  in  question  appears  most 
obviously  and  indisputably  to  fail. 

I  shaU  begin  with  supposing  that  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  B,  E, 
denote  a  series  of  objects ;  that  A  possesses  some  one  quality  in 
common  with  B ;  B  a  quality  in  conmion  with  C ;  C  a  qu£^Iity  in 
conmxon  with  D ;  D  a  quality  in  common  with  E  ; — while,  at  the 
same  time,  no  quality  can  be  found  which  belongs  in  common 
to  any  three  objects  in  the  serie&  Is  it  not  conceivable,  that 
the  affinity  between  A  and  B  may  produce  a  transference  of 
the  name  of  the  first  to  the  second ;  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  other  affinities  which  connect  the  remaining  objects  to- 
gether, the  same  name  may  pass  in  succession  from  B  to  G ; 

*  IVanskOum  of  the  MemordbOiaf  hy  Mn.  Fielding.    [In  tbe  origmd,  book  iiL 
chap.  Tiii.  gg  2,  8,  4.] 
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from  C  to  D ;  and  from  D  to  E  ?  In  this  manner,  a  common 
appellation  will  arise  between  A  and  E,  although  the  two 
objects  may,  in  their  nature  and  properties,  be  so  widely  distant 
from  each  other,  that  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  conceive 
how  the  thoughts  were  led  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  The 
transitions,  nevertheless,  may  have  been  all  so  easy  and  gradual, 
that,  were  they  successfully  detected  by  the  fortunate  ingenuity 
of  a  theorist,  we  should  instantly  recognise,  not  only  the  verisi- 
militude, but  the  truth  of  the  conjecture ; — ^in  the  same  way  as 
we  admit,  with  the  confidence  of  intuitive  conviction,  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  well-known  etymological  process  which  connects 
the  Latin  preposition  e  or  ea;  with  the  English  substantive 
stranger,  the  moment  that  the  intermediate  links  of  the  chain 
are  submitted  to  our  examination.^ 

These  observations  may,  I  hope,  throw  some  additional  light 
on  a  distinction  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  Analytical 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste,  between  the  transitive 
and  the  rnetaphorical  meanings  of  a  word.  "  As  all  epithets," 
he  remarks,  ^  employed  to  distinguish  qualities  perceivable 
only  by  intellect,  were  originally  applied  to  objects  of  sense, 
the  primary  words  in  all  languages  belong  to  tiiem ;  and  are, 
therefore,  applied  transitively,  though  not  hLw&jBfigura^tively, 
to  objects  of  intellect  or  imagination.^^  The  distinction  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  equally  just  and  important ;  and  as  tiie 
epithet  transitive  expresses  clearly  and  happily  the  idea  which 

*  E,  ex,  extra,  extraneiiB,  Stranger,  it  means   j»rpendicular.    And  again, 

(etranger,)  Btranger.  that  it  meana — m  a  ffreat  degree^* 

The  very  same  prejudice  which  I  "All false," Mr. Tooke adds,  "absurd, 

have  now  been  attempting  to  refute  will  and  impossible." — ^Tol.  ii.  p.  5. 
be  found  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  many  of         How  far  the  epithets /a2s0  and  abnerd 

Mr.  Tooke's    speculations    oonceming  are  jusUj  applied  in  this  instance,  I  do 

language. — "  Johnson,"  he  observes  in  not  presume  to  decide;  bat  if  there  be 

the  beginning  of  his  second  volume,  anj  foundation  for  the  preceding  re- 

"  is  as  bold  and  profuse  in  assertion,  as  marks,  I  certainly  may  be  permitted  to 

he  is  shy  and  sparing  in  explanation,  ask,  upon  what  ground  Mr.  Tooka  baa 

He   says   that   right   means — true,  concluded  his  climax  with  the  word 

Again,  that  it  means — passing  true  in^M)$9iblef 
judgment;   9ik6r-paesing  a  judgment 

aeoording  to  the  trutii  of  things.  Again,         *  Anedytieal  Inquiry,  &c.  p.  11,  Sd 

that  it  means — happy.    And  agun,  that  edition. 
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I  have  been  attempting  to  convey  by  the  preceding  illuiBtration, 
I  shall  make  no  scruple  to  adopt  it  in  preference  to  figurative 
or  mekvphoricalj  wherever  I  may  find  it  better  adapted  to  my 
purpose,  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  this  subject  It  may  not 
be  altogetiier  superfluous  to  add,  that  I  use  the  word  traTisitive 
as  the  generic  term,  and  metoyohoricdl  as  the  specific;. every 
metaphor  being  necessarily  a  tramitive  expression,  although 
there  are  many  transitive  expressions  which  can,  with  no  "pto- 
jpdety,  he  BsidiiO  he  metaphorical 

A  French  author  of  the  highest  rank,  both  as  a  mathemati- 
cian and  as  a  philosopher,  (M.  lyAlembert,)  had  plainly  the 
same  distinction  in  view  when  he  observed,  that,  beside  the 
appropriate  and  the  figurative  meanings  of  a  word,  there  is 
another,  (somewhat  intermediate  between  the  former  two,) 
which  may  be  called  its  meaning  par  extension}  In  the  choice 
of  this  phrase,  he  has  certainly  been  less  fortunate  than  Mr. 
Knight ;  but,  as  he  has  enlarged  upon  his  idea  at  some  length, 
and  with  his  usual  perspicuity  and  precision,  I  shall  borrow  a 
few  of  his  leading  remarks,  as  the  best  comment  I  can  ofiEer  on 
what  has  been  already  stated;  taking  the  liberty  only  to 
substitute  in  my  version  the  epithet  transitive^  instead  of  the 
phrase  par  eoctensum,  wherever  the  latter  may  occur  in  the 
original. 

"  Grammarians  are  accustomed  to  distinguish  two  sorts  of 
meaning  in  words;  first,  the  literal,  original,  or  primitive 
meaning ;  and,  secondly,  the  figurative  or  metaphorical  mean- 
ing, in  which  the  former  is  transferred  to  an  object  to  which  it 
is  not  naturally  adapted.  In  the  phrases,  for  example,  Teclat 
de  la  lumih'ey  and  Ticlat  de  la  vertUy  the  word  eclat  is  first  em- 
ployed literally,  and  afterwards  figuratively.  But  besides  these, 
there  is  a  sort  of  intermediate  meaning,  which  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  transitive.  Thus,  when  I  say,  Viclat  de 
la  Inmih'ey  TSclcU  du  son^  T6clat  de  la  vertUy  the  word  Sclat  is 
applied  transitively  jfrom  light  to  noise  ;  from  the  sense  of  sight^ 
to  which  it  properly  belongs,  to  that  of  hearing  ^  with  which  it 

>  The  lame  plurase  is  used  bj  M.  do  Jhjpes.  See,  in  pardcular,  the  seoond 
Manais  in  his  ingenioos  Treatise  on      part,  article  CkOachrese, 
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has  no  original  connexion*  It  woald^  at  the  flame  time,  be 
incorrect  to  say,  that  the  phrase  Tedat  du  son  is  figmutiye ; 
inasmuch  as  this  last  epithet  implies  the  application  to  some 
intellectual  notion,  of  a  word  at  first  appropriated  to  an  object 
of  the  external  sensea" 

After  illustrating  this  criticism  by  various  other  examples^ 
the  author  proceeds  thus : — '^  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the 
French  language,  a  single  word  susceptible  of  various  interpre- 
tations, of  which  the  different  meanings  may  not  all  be  traced 
from  one  common  root,  by  examining  the  manner  in  which  the 
radical  idea  has  passed,  by  slight  gradations,  into  the  other 
senses  in  which  the  word  is  employed :  And  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  an  undertaking  equally  philosophical  and  useful,  to 
mark,  in  a  dictionary,  all  the  possible  shades  of  signification 
belonging  to  the  same  expression,  and  to  exhibit,  in  succession, 
tiie  easy  transitions  by  which  the  mind  might  have  proceeded 
from  the  first  to  the  last  term  of  the  series.''^ 

In  addition  to  these  excellent  remarks,  (which  I  do  not  re- 
collect to  have  seen  referred  to  by  any  succeeding  writer,)  I 
have  to  observe  farther,  that  among  the  innumerable  applica- 
tions of  language  which  fall  under  the  general  title  of  transtiive^ 
there  are  many  which  are  the  result  of  local  or  of  casual  asso- 
ciations ;  while  others  have  their  origin  in  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  or  in  the  universal  circumstances  of  the 
human  race.  The  former  seem  to  have  been  the  transitions 
which  IXAlembert  had  in  his  view  in  the  foregoing  quotation ; 
and  to  trace  them  belongs  properly  to  the  compilers  of  elymo- 
logical  and  critical  dictionaries.  The  latter  form  a  most  inter- 
esting object  of  examination  to  all  who  prosecute  the  study  of 
the  Human  Mind ;  more  particularly  to  those  who  wish  to  in- 
vestigate the  principles  of  philosophical  criticism.  A  few  slight 
observations  on  both  may  be  useful,  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  discussions  which  are  to  follow. 

1.  That  new  applications  of  words  have  been  frequentiy  sug- 
gested by  habits  of  association  peculiar  to  the  individuals  by 

'  £ciaircU$emen$  iur  la  UUmens  de  FhUosophie,  i  ix. ;  IM^fomgn^  tom.  ▼. 
pp.  145  and  149.] 
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whom  they  were  first  introduced,  or  resultiDg  naturally  from 
the  limited  variety  of  ideas  presented  to  them  in  the  course  of 
their  professional  employments,  is  matter  of  obvious  and  com- 
mon remark.  The  genius  even  o£  some  languages  has  been 
supposed  to  be  thus  affected  by  the  pursuits  which  chiefly  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  the  nations  by  which  they  were  spoken ; 
the  genius  of  the  Latin,  for  instance,  by  the  habitual  attention 
of  the  Romans  to  military  operations  }^  that  of  the  Dutch  by  the 
early  and  universal  familiarity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Holland  with 
the  details  connected  with  inland  navigation,  or  with  a  sea&x- 
ing  life.  It  has  been  remarked  by  several  writers,  that  the  Latin 
word  intervaUum  was  evidently  bonowed  from  the  appropriate 
phraseology  of  a  camp ;  inter  vaUoa  spatiwny — ^the  space  between 
the  stakes  or  palisades  which  strengthened  the  rampart.  None 
of  them,  however,  has  taken  any  notiee  of  the  insensible  transit 
tions  by  which  it  came  successively  to  be  employed  in  a  more 
enlarged  sense;  first,  to  express  a  limited  portion  of  longitudinal 
extension  in  general;  and  afterwards  Umited  portions  of  time  as 
well  as  of  space.^  ^^  Ut  quoniam  intervaUo  locorum  et  temporum 
diyuncti  sumusj  per  literas  tecum  quam  eapissime  coUoquar" 
— [Cicero,  Ad  Fam.  L  §  7.]  The  same  word  has  passed 
into  our  language ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  it  is 
now  so  exclusively  appropriated  to  time,  that  to  speak  of  the 
interval  between  two  pla^iea  would  be  censured  as  a  mode  of 
expression  not  agreeable  to  common  use.  Etymologies  of  this 
sort  are,  when  satisfishctory,  or  even  plausible,  amusing  and 
instructive ;  but  when  we  consider  how  very  few  the  cases  are 
in  which  we  have  access  thus  to  trace  words  to  their  first  origin, 
it  must  appear  manifest,  into  what  absurdities  the  position  of 

1  ''  Mednim  in  agmen,  in  palyerem,  "  Dolor  n  long^,  levis :  dat  enim 

in  clamorem,  in  castra,  atqne  aciem  for-  iiUervdBa  et  relaxat."^ — Cicero  Acad»- 

ensem.**— Cicero  De  Oraiore,  [I.  i  157.]  miea.  [De  Fimbui,  II.  i  96.] 

"  Vide  quantum  intervdUum  sit  inter- 

*  How  remote  are  some  of  the  follow-  jectam  inter  migornm  nostroram  conn- 
ing applications  of  the  word  from  its  lia,  et  istormn  dementiam.** — Cicero  pro 
primitiye  meaning !  Babmo.  [II.  catUra  Sulhmtj  f  88.] 

"  Nmneram  in  cadentibns  gutds,  qndd  "  Neqne  qtusquam  hoc  Scipione  ele- 

nUervaHis  distingonntor,  notare  possa-  gantias  intervaUa  negotiomm  otio  dii- 

"—Cicero  De  Oratore,  [I.  $  184.]  puizit.''— Patarcnliis. 
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the  Encyclopedists  is  likely  to  lead  those  who  shall  adopt  it  as 
a  maxim  of  philosophical  inyestigatioiL^ 

Other  accidents,  more  capricious  stiU,  sometimes  operate  on 
language ;  as  when  a  word  is  transferred  from  one  object  or 
event  to  another,  merely  because  they  happened  both  to  engross 
public  attention  at  the  same  period.  The  names  applied  to 
different  colours,  and  to  different  articles  of  female  dress,  from 
the  characters  most  prominent  at  the  moment  in  the  circles  of 
fashion,  afford  sufficient  instances  of  this  species  of  assodation. 

But,  even  where  the  transference  cannot  be  censured  as  at 
all  capricious,  the  application  of  the  maxim  in  question  will  be 
found  equally  impracticable.  This,  I  apprehend,  happens  in 
all  the  uses  of  langut^  suggested  by  analogy ;  as  when  we 
speak  of  ike  morning  c^our  days  ;  of  ihe  chequered  oonditi€m 
of  human  life;  of  the  lights  of  science;  or  of  the  rise  and  the 
faU  of  empires.  In  all  these  instances,  the  metaphors  are  happy 
and  impressive;  but  whatever  advantages  the  poet  or  the 
orator  may  derive  from  them,  the  most  accurate  analysis  of  the 
different  subjects  thus  brought  into  contact,  will  never  enable 
the  philosopher  to  form  one  new  conclusion  concerning  the- 
nature  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  I  mention  this  par- 
ticularly, because  it  has  been  too  little  attended  to  by  those  who 
have  speculated  concerning  the  powers  of  the  Mind.  The  words 
which  denote  these  powers  are  all  borrowed  (as  I  have  already 
observed  repeatedly)  from  material  objects,  or  from  phydcal 
operations ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  very  generally  supposed, 
that  this  implied  something  common  in  the  nature  or  attributes 
of  Mind  and  of  Matter.  Hence  the  real  origin  of  those  analo- 
gical theories  concerning  the  former,  which,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing our  knowledge  with  respect  to  it,  have  operated  more 

'  A  considerable  number  of  tbe  idio-  refined  taste  of  tbe  author,)  by  M.  Snard, 
matical  tarns  of  French  expression  haye  of  the  French  Academy.  Similar  re- 
been  traced  to  the  ceremonial  of  touma-  marks  may  be  extended  to  the  English 
ments ;  to  the  sports  of  the  field ;  and  *  tongue ;  on  examining  which,  however, 
to  the  actiye  exercises  which  formed  it  will  be  found,  (as  might  be  expected  a 
the  chief  amusement  of  the  feudal  no-  priori^)  that  the  sources  of  its  idiomadcal 
bility.  8eeADii8&rtathn<mOa[lieitm8,  and  proyerbial  phrasefi  are  incompanUy 
(strongly  marhed  with  the  ingenuity  and  more  dirersified  than  those  of  the  IVench. 
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powerfhlly  than  any  other  circumstances  whatever,  to  retard 
the  progress  of  that  branch  of  science. 

There  are,  however,  no  cases  in  which  the  transferences  of 
words  are  more  remarkable,  than  when  the  mind  is  strongly 
influenced,  either  by  pleasurable  or  by  painful  sensations.  The 
disposition  we  have  to  combine  the  causes  of  these,  even  when 
they  arise  from  the  accidental  state  of  our  own  imagination  or 
temper,  with  external  objects  presented  simultaneously  to  our 
organs  of  perception ;  and  the  extreme  difficulty,  wherever  our 
perceptions  are  complex,  of  connecting  the  effect  with  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  on  which  it  really  depends,  must  neces- 
sarily produce  a  wide  difference  in  the  epithets  which,  are 
employed  by  different  individuals,  to  characterize  the  supposed 
sources  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  which  they  experience. 
These  epithets,  too,  will  naturally  be  borrowed  from  other 
more  &miliar  feelings,  to  which  they  bear,  or  are  conceived  to 
bear  some  resemblance ;  and  hence  a  peculiar  vagueness  and 
looseness  in  the  language  used  on  all  such  subjects,  and  a 
variety  in  the  established  modes  of  expression,  of  which  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  give  a  satisfisMstory  explanation. 

2.  But  although  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  transitive  or 
derivative  applicaticHis  of  words  depend  on  casual  and  unac- 
countable caprices  of  the  feelings  or  of  the  fancy,  there  are 
certain  cases  in  which  they  open  a  very  interesting  field  of  phi- 
losophical speculation.  Such  are  those,  in  which  an  analogous 
transference  of  the  corresponding  term  may  be  remarked  uni- 
versally, or  very  generally,  in  otiier  languages ;  and  in  which, 
of  course,  the  uniformily  of  the  result  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
essential  principles  of  the  human  frame.  Even  in  such  cases, 
however,  it  will  by  no  means  be  always  found,  on  examination, 
that  the  various  applications  of  the  same  term  have  arisen 
from  any  common  quality,  or  qualities,  in  the  objects  to  which 
they  relate.  In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  they  may  be 
traced  to  some  natural  and  universal  assodations  of  ideas, 
founded  in  the  common  faculties,  the  common  organs,  and  the 
common  condition  of  the  human  race ;  and  an  attempt  to  in- 
vestigate by  what  particular  process  this  uniform  result  has 
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been  brought  about,  on  so  great  a  variety  of  occasions,  while 
it  has  no  tendency  to  involve  us  in  the  unintelligible  abstrac- 
tions of  the  schools,  can  scarcely  ML  to  throw  some  new  lights 
on  the  history  of  the  Human  Mind. 

I  shall  only  add,  at  present,  upon  this  preliminary  topic,  that, 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  intimacy  and  of  strength 
in  the  associations  on  which  the  transitions  of  language  are 
founded,  very  different  effects  may  be  expected  to  arise.  Where 
the  association  is  slight  and  casual,  the  several  meanings  will 
remain  distinct  from  each  other,  and  will  often,  in  process  of 
time,  assume  the  appearance  of  capricious  varieties  in  the  use 
of  the  same  arbitrary  sign.  Where  the  association*  is  so  natural 
and  habitual,  as  to  become  virtually  indissoluble,  the  transitive 
meanings  wiU  coalesce  into  one  complex  conception ;  and  every 
new  transition  will  become  a  more  comprehensive  generalization 
of  the  term  in  question. 

With  these  views,  I  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations 
on  the  successive  generalizations  of  that  word  of  which  it  is 
the  chief  object  of  this  Essay  to  illustrate  the  import  In 
doing  so,  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  aim  at  any 
new  theory  on  the  subject ;  but  only  to  point  out  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  true  plan  on  which  it  ought  to  be  studied  I^ 
in  the  course  of  this  attempt,  I  shall  be  allowed  to  have  struck 
into  the  right  path,  and  to  have  suggested  some  useful  hints 
to  my  successors,  I  shall  feel  but  littie  solicitude  about  the 
criticisms  to  which  I  may  expose  myself,  by  the  opinions  I  am 
to  hazard  on  incidental  or  collateral  questions,  not  essentially 
connected  with  my  general  design. 
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PR0GBE88IVE  OSNERALIZA.TIONB  OF  THS  WORD  BEAUT7,  RESULT- 
ma  FBOM  THE  NATURAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  UIND. — ^BEAUTY  OF    ^ 
COLOURS— OF  FORMS— OF  MOTION.— COMBINATIONS  OF  THESE. 
—UNIFORMITY  IN  WORKS  OF  ART.— BEAUTY  OF  NATURE. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  qualities,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral,  to  which  the  word  Beauty  is  applicable, 
I  believe  it  will  be  admitted,  that,  in  its.  primitive  and  most 
general  acceptation,  it  refers  to  objects  of  Sight  As  the  epi- 
thets sweet  and  delicums  literally  denote  what  is  pleasing  to 
the  palate,  and  harmoniow  what  is  pleasing  to  the  ear ;  as  the 
epithets  soft  and  wcarm  denote  certain  qualities  that  are  pleas- 
ing in  objects  of  touch  or  of  feeling ;  so  the  epithet  beauti/id 
literally  denotes  what  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  All  these  epithets, 
too,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  are  applied  tranBitively  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  other  senses.  We  speak  of  stveet  and  of  sq/t 
sounds ;  of  warm^  of  ddicuyuSy  and  of  hamumious  colouring , 
with  as  little  impropriety  as  of  a  beautiful  voice,  or  of  a  beauti- 
Jid  piece  o/nmsic.  Mr.  Burke  himself  has  somewhere  spoken 
of  the  soft  green  of  ike  soul  If  the  transitive  applications  of 
the  word  beauty  be  more  numerous  and  more  heterogeneous 
than  those  of  tiie  words  sweetness^  ^oftnesSy  and  harmony ^  is  it 
not  probable  that  some  account  of  this  peculiarity  may  be 
derived  jfrom  the  comparative  multiplicity  of  those  percep- 
tions of  which  the  eye  is  the  common  organ  ?  Such,  accord- 
ingly, is  the  very  simple  principle  on  which  the  following 
speculations  proceed ;  and  which  it  is  the  chief  aim  of  these 
speculations  to  establish.    In  prosecuting  the  subject,  however, 
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I  shall  not  fetter  myself  by  any  regular  plan,  but  shall  readily 
give  way  to  whatever  discosrions  may  naturally  arise,  either 
from  my  own  conclusions,  or  from  the  remarks  I  may  be  led  to 
offer  on  the  theories  of  others. 

The  first  ideas  of  beauty  formed  by  the  mind  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, derived  from  colours}  Long  before  infants  receive 
any  pleasures  from  the  beauties  of  form  or  of  motion,  (both  of 
which  require,  for  their  perception,  a  certain  effort  of  attention 
and  of  thought,)  their  eye  may  be  caught  and  delighted  with 
brilliant  colouring,  or  with  splendid  illumination.  I  am  in- 
clined, too,  to  suspect^  that,  in  the  judgment  of  a  peasant,  this 
ingredient  of  beauty  predominates  over  every  other,  even  in  his 
estimate  of  the  perfections  of  the  female  form  f  and,  in  the  ina- 
nimate creation,  there  seems  to  be  little  else  which  he  beholds 
with  any  rapture.  It  is,  accordingly,  from  the  effect  produced 
by  the  rich  painting  of  the  clouds,  when  gilded  by  a  setting  sun, 
that  Akenside  infers  the  exjistence  of  the  seeds  of  Taste,  where 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  them  to  any  hand  but  that  of  Nature. 

....'*  Ask  tlie  Bwain 
Who  journeyB  homewards  from  a  summer-day's 
Long  labom:,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils, 
And  dne  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  sanshine  gleaming,  as  ihroagh  amber  clouds, 
0*er  all  the  western  sky ;  full  soon,  I  ween. 
His  rude  expression,  and  ontutor'd  airs,  " 
Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 
The  form  of  Beauty  smiling  at  his  heart." 

^  It  is,  acoordingly,  upon  this  assmnp-  .forms  or  shapes  as  are  agreeable  to  his 

tion  that  I  proceed  in  tracing  the  pro-  sense  of  touch ;  combined,  perhaps,  with 

gressive  generalizations  of  these  ideas ;  the  grateful  sensations  connected  with 

but  the  intelligent  readef  will  imme-  sofhiess,  smoothness,  and  warmth.    If 

diately  perceiye,  that- this  supposition  is  this  Tiew  of  the  subject  be  just,  an  easy 

not  essentially  necessary  to  my  argu-  explanation  may  l)e  deduced  from  it^  of 

ment.     Supposing  the  first   ideas  of  the  correct  and  consistent  use  of  poeti> 

beauty  to  be  derived  from  fomUf  the  cal  language,  in  apeaking  of  olg'ecta  of 

general  conclusions  which  I  wish  to  sight,  by  such  a  writer  as  the  late  Dr. 

establish  would  haye  been  precisely  the  Blacklock. 

same.    In  ffae  case  of  a  1)lind  man,  '  The  opinion  of  Shenstone,  on  a 

whatever  notions  he  attaches  to  the  -point  of  this  sort,  is  of  some  weight, 

word  Beautaibl,  (which  I  believe  to  be  "It  is  probable,"  he  observes,  " that  a 

very  different  from  ours,)  must  neces-  clown  would  require  more  eohw  in  his 

sarily  originate  in  the  perception  of  such  Chloe*s  &oe'  than  a  courtier.*' 
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Nor  is  it  only  in  the  judgment  of  the  infant  or  of  the 
peasant,  that  colours  rank  high  among  the  constituents  of  the 
beautijiil  The  spectacle  alluded  to  by  Akenside,  in  the  fore- 
going lines,  as  it  forms  the  most  pleasant  of  any  to  the  un* 
tutored  mind,  so  it  continues,  after  the  experience  of  a  life 
spent  in  the  cultivation  of  taste,  to  retain  its  undiminished 
attractions :  I  should  rather  say,  retains  all  its  first  attractions, 
heightened  by  many  stronger  ones  of  a  moral  nature. 

"  Him  have  we  Been,  the  greenwood  side  along, 
Ab  o*er  the  heath  we  hied,  our  labour  done, 
Oft  as  the  wood-lark  piped  hia  eyening  song. 
With  wishful  eye  pursue  the  setting  sun." 

Such  is  one  of  the  characteristical  features  in  a  portrait, 
sketched  for  himself,  by  the  exquisite  pencil  of  Gray ;  present- 
ing an  interesting  counterpart  to  what  he  has  elsewhere  said  of 
the  poetical  visions  which  delighted  his  childhood. 

•  .  .  "  Oft  before  his  in&nt  eye  would  run 
Such  forms  as  glitter  is  the  muses  ray, 
With  orient  hues." 

'^  Among  the  several  kinds  of  beauty,"  says  Mr.  Addison, 
^  the  eye  takes  most  delight  in  colours.  We  nowhere  meet  with 
a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show  in  nature,  than  what  appears 
in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is 
wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  light,  that  show 
themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.  For  this  reason 
we  find  the  poets,  who  are  always  addressing  themselves  to  the 
imagination,  borromng  more  of  their  epithets  Jirom  colours  than 
from  any  other  topic."^ 

From  the  admiration  of  colours^  the  eye  gradually  advances 
to  that  di  forms;  beginning  first  with  such  as  are  most  ob- 
viously regular.  Hence  the  pleasure  which  children,  almost 
without  exception,  express,  when  they  see  gardens  laid  out  after 
the  Dutch  manner;  and  hence  the  justness  of  the  epithet 
c&iZdtAA,  or  piteriley  which  is  conmionly  employed  to  charac- 
terize this  species  of  taste ; — one  of  the  earliest  stages  of  its 
progress  both  in  individuals  and  in  nationa 

r,  No.  412. 
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WheD,  in  addition  to  the  pleasures  connected  with  cdlowrs^ 
external  objects  present  those  which  arise  from  certain  modifi- 
cations of  form^  the  same  name  will  be  naturally  applied  to 
both  the  causes  of  the  mixed  emotion.  The  emotion  appears, 
in  point  of  £act,  to  our  consciousness,  simple  and  uncom- 
pounded,  no  person  being  able  to  say,  while  it  is  felt,  how  much 
of  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  either  cause,  in  preference  to 
the  other ;  and  it  is  the  philosopher  alone  who  ever  thinks  of 
attempting,  by  a  series  of  observations  and  experiments,  to 
accomplish  such  im  analysis.  The  following  expressions  of 
Virgil  shew  how  easily  the  fancy  confounds  these  two  ingre- 
dients of  the  Beautiful  under  one  common  epithet  ^  Edera 
fyrmosibr  alba.^  "  0/ormoae  puer^  nimium  ne  crede  cotori," 
That  the  adjective />rmo««  originally  referred  to  the  beauty  of 
form  alone,  is  manifest  from  its  etymology ;  and  yet  it  would 
appear  that,  even  to  the  correct  taste  of  Virgil,  it  seemed  no 
less  applicable  to  the  beauty  of  oolour. 

In  another  passage  the  same  epithet  is  employed,  by  the 
same  poet,  as  the  most  comprehensive  which  the  language 
afforded,  to  describe  the  countless  charms  of  nature,  in  the 
most  beautiful  season  of  the  year : — 

**  Et  nunc  omnit  ager,  none  onmis  partnrit  arbos ; 
Nunc  frondent  tyhrm,  nunefarmotMmua  onfiut."^ 

Similar  remarks  may  be  extended  to  the  word  Beauty,  when 
applied  to  motion^  a  speeies  of  beauty  which  may  be  considered 
as  in  part  a  modification  of  that  oi  form;  being  perceived 
when  a  pleasing  ouUine  is  thus  sketched,  or  traced  out,  to  the 
spectator's  fancy.  The  beauty  of  motion  has,  however,  beside 
this,  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself;  more  particularly  when  exhi- 
bited by  an  animated  being ; — above  all,  when  exhibited  by  an 
individual  of  our  own  species.  In  these  cases,  it  produces  that 
powerful  effect,  to  the  unknown  cause  of  which  we  give  the 
name  of  grace  ; — an  effect  which  seems  to  depend,  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree,  on  the  additional  interest  which  the  pleasing 
form  derives  fix)m  its  fugitive  and  evanescent  existence ;  the 

^  [To  tbese  qnotations  may  be  added  the  following  line  of  PropertinB  >-^ 
"  Aspice  qnot  ffammittat  hnmiis  ibnnoaa  colores.'*'— Lib.  i.  eL  S.] 
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memoiy  dwelling  fondly  on  tHe  charm  which  has  fled,  while 
the  eye  is  fascinated  with  the  expectation  of  what  is  to  follow. 
A  fascination,  somewhat  analogous  to  this,  is  experienced  when 
we  look  at  the  undulations  of  a  flag  streaming  to  the  wind ; — 
at  the  wrealhings  and  convolutions  of  a  column  of  smoke ; — or 
at  the  momentary  beauties  and  splendours  of  fireworks,  amid 
the  darkness  of  night  In  the  human  figure,  however,  the  en- 
chanting power  of  graceful  motion  is  probably  owing  chiefiy  to 
the  living  expression  which  it  exhibits; — an  expression  ever 
renewed  and  ever  varied,— of  taste  and  of  mental  elegance. 

["  niam  qmcquid  agit,  qnoqao  restigia  flectit, 
Componit  fortim,  Babsequitiirqae  decorJ'-^TibvUua.] 

From  the  combination  of  these  three  elements,  (of  coloure,  of 
formsy  and  of  motion,)  what  a  variety  of  complicated  results  may 
be  conceived !  And  in  any  one  of  these  results,  who  can  ascer- 
tain the  respective  share  of  each  element  in  its  production  ? 
Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  the  word  Beauty,  supposing  it  at 
first  to  have  been  applied  to  colours  alone,  should  gradually 
and  insensibly  acquire  a  more  extensive  meaning  ? 

In  this  enlargement,  too,  of  the  signification  of  the  word,  it 
is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  not  in  consequence 
of  the  discovery  of  any  quality  belonging  in  common  to  colours, 
to  forms,  and  to  motion,  considered  abstractly,  that  the  same 
word  is  now  applied  to  them  indiscriminately.  They  all,  in- 
deed, agree  in  this,  that  they  give  pleasure  to  the  spectator ; 
but  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt,  that  they  please  on  prin- 
ciples essentially  different ;  and  that  the  transference  of  the 
word  Beauty,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  arises  solely  from  their 
undistinguishable  co-operation  inprodudng  the  same  agreeable 
effect,  in  consequence  of  their  being  all  perceived  by  the  same 
o^an,  and  at  the  same  instant 

It  is  not  necessary  for  any  of  the  purposes  which  I  have  at 
present  in  view,  that  I  should  attempt  to  investigate  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  Colours,  Forms,  or  Motion,  give  pleasure  to  the 
eya  With  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Alison's  remarks  on  these 
qualities,  I  perfectiy  agree ;  although,  in  the  case  of  the  first, 
I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  more  to  the  mere  organic  impression, 
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independently  of  any  association  or  expression  whatever,  than 
he  seems  willing  to  allow.^ 

The  opinion,  however,  we  may  adopt  on  this  point,  is  of  little 
importance  to  the  following  argument,  provided  it  be  granted 
that  each  of  these  classes  (comprehended  under  the  generic 
term  Beautiful)  ought,  in  a  philosophical  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  Beauty,  to  form  the  object  of  a  separate  investigation ; 
and  that  the  sources  of  these  pleasing  effects  should  be  traced 
in  analytical  detail,  before  we  presume  to  decide  how  far  they 
are  all  susceptible  of  explanation  from  one  general  theory.  In 
this  respect,  Mr.  Alison's  work  seems  to  me  to  be  peculiarly 
valuable.  It  is  eminently  calculated  to  awaken  and  to  direct 
the  observation  of  his  readers  to  particular  phenomena^  and  to 
the  state  of  their  own  feelings ;  and  whoever  peruses  it  with 
due  attention,  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfied,  that  the  metaphyaical 
generalizations  which  have  been  so  often  attempted  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  not  more  unsuccessful  in  their  execution,  than  fhey 
are  unphilosophical  in  their  design. 

Mr.  Hogarth  and  Mr.  Burke  are  also  entitled  to  much  praise, 
for  a  variety  of  original  and  just  remarks,  with  which  Ihey 
have  enriched  this  part  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 
But  although  they  appear  to  have  aimed  at  a  plan  of  inquiry 
foi6ided  on  the  rules  of  a  sound  logic ;  and  although  their  good 
sense  has  kept  them  at  a  distance  from  that  vague  and  myste- 
rious phraseology  concerning  Beauty  in  general,  in  which  so 
many  of  their  predecessors  delighted,  they  have,  nevertheless, 
been  frequently  misled  by  the  spirit  of  system ;  attempting  to 
erect  the  critical  inferences  which  their  good  taste  had  formed 
in  some  particular  departments  of  the  fine  arts,  into  established 
Tnaxims  of  universal  application.  The  justness  of  this  criti- 
cism, so  far  as  it  refers  to  Hogarth,  has  been  shewn  in  a  veiy 
satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Alison ;  and  it  will  appear,  in  the 
course  of  our  present  speculations,  that  Mr.  Burke  ialls^  at 
least  in  an  equal  degree,  under  the  same  censure.  Before,  how- 
ever, I  proceed  to  any  comments  on  the  conclusions  of  this 

^  See  Essays  on  ihe  Nature  and  PrindpUs  of  TasU,  by  the  BeT.  Aidubtld 
Albon,  F.B.SS.  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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eminent  ^niter,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  follow  out, 
a  few  steps  &rther,  the  natural  progress  or  history  of  the  nund, 
in  its  conceptions  of  the  Beautiful. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  pleasure  which  children 
very  early  manifest  at  the  sight  of  regular  forms,  and  uniform 
arrangements.  The  principles  on  which  these  produce  their 
e£fects,  and  which  render  one  regular  form  more  pleasing  than 
another,  have  engaged  the  attention  of  various  authors ;  but 
it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  if  the  general  fact  be  admitted ; 
and  about  this  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  room  for  dispute. 
With  respect  to  the  theories  which  profess  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  in  question,  I  must  own,  that  they  appear  to 
me  more  fanciful  than  solid ;  although  I  am  far  from  being 
disposed  to  insinuate,  that  they  are  totally  destitute  of  foun- 
dation. 

The  same  love  of  regular  forms,  and  of  uniform  arrange- 
ments, continues  to  influence  powerfully,  in  the  maturity  of 
reason  and  experience,  the  judgment-s  we  pronounce  on  all 
works  of  human  art,  where  regularity  and  uniformity  do  not 
interfere  with  purposes  of  utility.  In  recommending  these 
forms  and  arrangements,  in  the  particular  circumstances  just 
mentioned,  there  is  one  principle  which  seems  to  have  no  in- 
considerable influence ;  and  which  I  shall  take  this  opportunity 
of  hinting  at  slightly,  as  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it 
anywhere  applied  to  questions  of  criticism.  The  principle  I 
allude  to  is  that  of  the  Sufficient  Reason^  of  which  so  much  use 
is  made  (and  in  my  opinion  sometimes  very  erroneously  made) 
in  the  philosophy  of  Labnitz.  What  is  it  that,  in  anything 
which  is  merely  ornamental,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  does 
not  profess  to  be  an  imitation  of  nature,  renders  irregular  forms 
displeasing  ?  Is  it  not,  at  least  in  party  that  irregularities  are 
infinite;  and  that  no  circumstance  can  be  imagined  which 
should  have  decided  the  choice  of  the  artist  in  favour  of  that 
particular  figure  which  he  has  selected  ?  The  variety  of  regular 
figures  (it  must  be  acknowledged)  is  infinite  also ;  but  sup- 
posing the  choice  to  be  once  fixed  about  the  number  of  sides, 
no  apparent  caprice  of  the  artist,,  in  adjusting  their  relative 

VOL.  V.  O 
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proportions,  presents  a  disagreeable  and  inexplicable  puzzle  to 
the  spectator.  Is  it  not  also  owing,  in  part^  to  this,  that  in 
things  merely  ornamental,  where  no  use,  even  the  most  trifling, 
is  intended,  the  circular  form  possesses  a  superiority  over  all 
others? 

In  a  house,  which  is  completely  detached  from  all  other 
buildings,  and  which  stands  on  a  perfectly  level  foundation, 
why  are  we  offended  when  the  door  is  not  placed  exactly  in  the 
middle ;  or  when  there  is  a  window  on  one  side  of  the  door, 
and  none  corresponding  to  it  on  the  other  ?  Is  it  not  that  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  choice  of  the  architect  could 
be  thus  determined,  where  aU  circumstances  appear  to  be  so 
exactly  alike  ?  This  disagreeable  effect  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
removed,  the  moment  any  purpose  of  utility  is  discovered ;  or 
even  when  the  contiguity  of  other  houses,  or  some  peculiarity 
in  the  shape  of  ground,  allows  us  to  imagine,  that  some  reason- 
able motive  may  have  existed  in  the  Artist's  mind,  thou^  we 
may  be  unable  to  trace  it.  An  irregular  castellated  edifice, 
set  down  on  a  dead  flat,  conveys  an  idea  of  whim  or  of  folly  in 
the  designer ;  and  it  would  convey  this  idea  still  more  strongly 
than  it  does,  were  it  not  that  the  imitation  of  something  else, 
which  we  have  previously  seen  with  pleasure,  makes  the  ab- 
surdity less  revolting.  The  same,  or  yet  greater  irregularity, 
would  not  only  satisfy,  but  delight  the  eye,  in  an  ancient  citadel, 
whose  ground- work  and  elevations  followed  the  rugged  surface 
and  fantastic  projections  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is  buUt.  The 
oblique  position  of  a  window  in  a  house  would  be  intolerable; 
but  utility,  or  rather  necessity,  reconciles  the  eye  to  it  at  onoe 
in  the  cabin  of  a  ship. 

In  hanging  up  against  the  wall  of  an  apartment  a  number 
of  pictures  of  different  forms  and  sizes,  the  same  consideration 
will  be  found  to  determine  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement 
A  picture  placed  near  one  extremity  of  the  wall  will  require  a 
companion  at  the  same  distance  from  the  other  extremity,  and 
in  the  same  horizontal  line ;  and  if  there  be  any  one  which,  in 
point  of  shape  or  size,  is  uniquej  it  must  be  placed  somewhere 
in  the  vertical  line,  which  is  equally  distant  from  both. 
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Numberless  other  illustrations  of  this  principle  crowd  on 
me;  but  I  have  already  said  enough  to  explahi  the  notion 
which  I  annex  to  it,  and  perhaps  more  than,  to  some  of  my 
readers,  its  importance  may  appear  to  justify. 

The  remarks  which  have  now  been  made  apply,  as  is  obvious, 
to  the  works  of  Man  alone.  In  those  of  Nature,  impressed,  as 
they  are  everywhere,  with  the  signatures  of  Almighty  Power, 
and  of  Unfathomable  Derign,  we  do  not  look  for  that  obvious 
uniformity  of  plan  which  we  expect  to  find  in  the  productions 
of  beings  endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  and  actuated  by  the 
same  motives  as  ourselvea  A  deviation  from  uniformity,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  grand  outlines  sketched  by  her  hand, 
appears  perfectly  suited  to  that  infinity  which  is  associated,  in 
our  conceptions,  with  all  her  operations ;  while  it  enhances,  to 
an  astonishing  degree,  the  delight  arising  from  the  regularity 
which,  in  her  minuter  details,,  she  everywhere  scatters  in  such 
inexhaustible  profusion. 

It  is,  indeed,  by  very  slow  degrees  that  this  taste  for  Natural 
Beauty  is  formed ;  the  first  impulse  of  youth  prompting  it  (as 
I'before  hinted)  to  subject  nature  to  rules  borrowed  from  the 
arts  of  human  lifa  When  such  a  taste,  however,  is  at  length 
acquired,  the  former  not  only  appears  false,  but  ludicrous; 
and  perishes  of  itself  without  any  danger  of  again  reviving. — 
The  associations,  on  the  other  hand,  by  which  the  love  of 
Nature  is  strengthened,  having  thenr  root  in  far  higher  and 
nobler  principles  of  the  mind  than  those  attached  to  the  puerile 
jadgments  which  they  gradually  supplant,  are  invariably  con- 
firmed more  and  more,  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of 
reason^  and  the  enlargement  of  experience. 

The  traces  of  art,  which  formerly  lent  an  additional  charm 
to  the  natural  beauties  which  it  was  employed  to  heighten, 
become  now  themselves  offensive  wherever  they  appear ;  and 
even  when  it  has  been  successfully  exerted  in  supplying  defects 
and  correcting  blemishes,  the  effect  is  destroyed  in  proportion 
as  its  interposition  is  visible.  The  last  stage  of  Taste,  there- 
fore, in  the  progress  of  its  improvement,  leads  to  the  admira- 
tion of  what  Martial  calls— -Btw  verum  et  barbarum  ;— 
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.  .  .  "Where,  if  Art 

E'er  dar*d  to  tread,  'twas  with  cmsaiidalM  foot, 

Printleas,  as  if  the  place  were  holy  ground." 

To  analyze  the  different  ingredients  of  the  Beauty  which 
scenery  of  this  kind  presents  to  an  eye  qualified  to  enjoy  it^  is  a 
task  which  I  do  not  mean  to  attempt ;  perhaps  a  task  to  which 
the  faculties  of  man  are  not  completely  adequate.    Not  that 
this  furnishes  any  objection  to  the  inquiry,  or  diminishes  the 
value  of  such  approximations  to  the  truth,  as  we  are  able  to 
establish  on  a  solid  induction.    But  I  confess  it  ai^)ear8  to  me, 
that  few  of  our  best  writers  on  the  subject  have  been  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  its  difficulty ;  and  that  they  have  all  shewn  a 
disposition  to  bestow  upon  observations,  collected  from  par- 
ticular classes  of  facts,  (and  perhaps  accurately  and  happily 
collected  from  these,)  a  universality  of  application  little  suited 
to  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the  phenomena  which  they 
profess  to  explain.^    That  this  remark  is  not  hazarded  rashly, 
will,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  appear  sufficiently  firom  the 
critical  strictures  on  some  of  Mr.  Burke's  principles,  which  I 
find  it  necessary  to  introduce  here,  in  order  to  obviate  certain 
objections  which  are  likely  to  occur  to  his  followers,  against  the 
general  scope  of  the  foregoing  doctrines.    The  digression  may 
appear  long  to  some  of  my  readers ;  but  I  could  not  hope  to 
engage  any  attention  to  the  sequel  of  these  discussions,  till  I 
had  first  endeavoured  to  remove  the  chief  stumbling-blocks, 
which  a  theory,  recommended  by  so  illustrious  a  name,  has 
thrown  in  my  way.    In  the  animadversions,  besides,  which  I 
have  to  offer  on  Mr.  Burke,  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  unfolding  my  own  ideas  more  clearly  and  fully, 
than  I  could  have  done  by  stating  them  at  once  in  a  connected 
and  didactic  form. 

^  Sea  Kotd  T. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

BEMABKS  ON  SOME  OF  HB.  BTTBEE's  PRIKCIPLSS  WHICH  DO  NOT 
AOBSE  WITH  THE  FOBEGOING  OONCLUSION& 

Among  the  TariouB  writers  who  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  Beautiful,  with  a  design  to  trace  the  origin,  and  to 
define  the  nature  of  that  idea,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  who  has 
engaged  in  the  inquiry  with  views  more  comprehensiTe  and 
just  than  Mr.  Burke ;  but  even  with  respect  to  him^  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned,  if  any  one  of  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has 
been  led  concerning  the  catisea  of  beautyy  amounts  to  more 
than  a  critical  inference,  applicable  to  some  particular  class  or 
classes  of  the  phenomena  in  question. 

In  examining  the  opinions  of  this  author,  it  is  extremely 
worthy  of  observation,  that  although  his  good  sense  has  resisted 
completely  the  metaphysical  mysteries  of  the  schools,  he  has 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  a  predilection  for  that 
hypothetical  physiology  concerning  the  connexion  between 
Mind  and  Matter,  which  has  become  so  jGashionable  of  late 
years.^    His  generalizations,  too,  proceed  on  an  assumption, 

*  This  Bort  of  pUloioplij  was  mnch  sical  oanees  on  the  Mind,  bear  a  re- 
in YOgne,  an  orer  Europe,  about  the  markable  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
time  wben  Mr.  Burke's  book  first  ap-  data  assumed  by  Mr.  Burke  in  his  pby- 
peared ;  —  in  consequence,  perhaps.  Biological  conclusions  with  respect  to 
chieflj  of  the  enthusiasdo  admiration  our  perception  of  the  Beautiful.  Some- 
eTerywhere  excited  by  the  J^rit  of  thing,  also,  which  looks  like  an  imitation 
JxnUj  then  recently  published.  The  of  the  same  great  man,  is  obserrable  in 
microsoopical  observations  on  the  papillsB  the  extreme  shortness  and  abruptness  of 
of  a  sheep's  tongue,  to  which  Montes-  the  sections,  which  incessantly  interrupt 
quien  has  there  appealed  in  his  reason-  the  natural  flow  of  Mr.  Burke's  oompo- 
ings  oonoeming  the  operation  of  phy-  sition. 
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not,  indeed,  80  unlimited  as  that  already  quoted  firom  the 
EncycUypedUy  but  yet  much  more  extensive  than  the  nature  of 
the  subject  will  admit  of; — That,  in  the  objects  of  all  our  dif- 
ferent external  senses,  there  is  some  common  quality  to  which 
the  epithet  Beautiful  may  be  applied ;  and  that  this  epithet, 
in  all  these  different  cases,  conveys  the  same  meaning.  Instead, 
for  example,  of  supposing  (agreeably  to  the  doctrine  already 
suggested)  that  the  epithet  in  question  is  applied  to  coUn^rs 
and  to  formSy  in  consequence  of  their  both  producing  their 
pleasing  effects  through  the  medium  of  the  same  organ,  he  en- 
deavours to  shew  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  these  two 
classes  of  our  pleasures;  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  ^tiie 
beauty,  both  of  sJiape  and  colouring^  are  as  nearly  related  as 
we  can  well  suppose  it  possible  for  things  of  such  different 
natures  to  \be."^  In  both  cases,  he  asserts,  that  the  beautifiil 
object  has  a  tendency  to  produce  cm  agreecMe  rekucation  in  the 
fibres  ;  and  it  is  in  this  tendency  that  he  conceives  the  essence 
of^  the  Beautiful  to  consist  In  farther  illustration  of  this,  he 
observes,  ^'  that  smoc^  things  are  relaxing ;  that  mDed  things, 
which  are  the  smocth  of  taste,  are  relaxing  too ;  and  that 
sweet  smeUsy  which  bear  a  great  affinity  to  stveet  tastes,  relax 
very  remarkably."  He  adds,  that  "  we  often  apply  the  quality 
of  sweetness  metaphorically  to  visiud  objects ;  after  which 
observation,  he  proposes,  "  for  the  better  carrying  on  this  re- 
markaUe  analogy  of  the  senses^  to  call  staeetness  (he  beaiM/id 
of  the  taste." 

In  order  to  convey  a  still  more  adequate  idea  of  Mr.  Burke's 
mode  of  philosophizmg  on  this  subject,  I  shall  quote  a  few  of 
his  remarks  on  the  causes,  ^'  why  Smoothness  and  Sweetnes 
are  beautifuL"  The  quotation  is  longer  than  I  could  have 
wished ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  attempt  an  abridgment  of  it 
in  my  own  words,  from  my  anxiety  that  his  reasoning  should 
have  all  the  advantages  which  it  may  derive  from  his  peculiar 
felicity  of  expression. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  bodies  which  are  rough  and 
angular,  rouse  and  vellicate  the  organs  of  feeling ;  causing  a 

1  Pwt  III.  sect  17. 
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aense  of  pfdn,  which  consists  in  the  violent  tension  or  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres.  On  the  contrary,  the  application 
of  smooth  bodies  relax ; — gentle  stroking  with  a  smooth  hand 
aUays  violent  pains  and  cramps,  and  relaxes  the  suffering  parts 
£rom  their  unnatural  tension ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  verj  often 
no  mean  effect  in  removing  swellings  and  obstructiona  '  The 
sense  of  feeling  is  highly  gratified  with  smooth  bodiea  A  bed 
smoothly  laid  and  soft,  that  is,  where  the  resistance  is  every 
way  inconsiderable,  is  a  great  luxury ;  disposing  to  a  universal 
relaxation,  and  inducing,  beyond  anything  else,  that  species  of 
it  called  sleep. 

^  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  touch  that  smooth  bodies  cause  positive 
pleasure  by  relaxation.  In  the  smell  and  taste  we  find  all  things 
agreeable  to  them,  and  which  are  commonly  called  sweet,  to  be 
of  a  smootli  nature,^  and  that  they  all  evidently  tend  to  relax 
their  respective  sensories.  Let  us  first  consider  the  taste.  Since 
it  is  most  easy  to  inquire  into  the  properties  of  liquids,  and 
since  all  things  seem  to  want  a  fluid  vehicle  to  make  them 
tasted  at  all,  I  intend  rather  to  consider  the  liquid  than  the 
solid  parts  of  our  food.  The  vehicles  of  all  tastes  are  water  and 
oiL  And  what  determines  the  taste,  is  some  salt  which  affects 
variously,  according  to  its  nature,  or  its  maimer  of  being  com- 
bined with  other  things.  Water  and  oil,  simply  considered,  are 
capable  of  giving  some  pleasure  to  the  taste.  Water,  when 
simple,  is  insipid,  inodorous,  colourless,  and  smooth ;  it  is  found, 
when  not  cold,  to  be  a  great  resolver  of  spasms,  and  lubricator 
of  the  fibres :  this  power  it  probably  owes  to  its  smoothnesa 
For  as  fluidity  depends,  according  to  the  most  general  opinion, 
on  the  roundness,  smoothness,  and  weak  cohesion  of  the  com- 

■In  tins  part  of  his  iheorj,  Mr.  Burke  Ut  &elU  agnoMM  d  lmlbiit»  atqae  lotandto 

has   Tery   closely  Mowed  Lucretius,  E««Kq«»«m«i.Juciiiid4tMg«po«mt 

whose  fancy  anticipated  tlie  same  hypo-  yideam                      ^^ 

tlieeis,  without  the  aid  of  microscopical  h«o  ^^e**  ***'"'^*^  inter  m  B«ia  teneri : 

observation.                       '  Proptara^M  aolw*  tIm  rosdndara  natMn 

8«Daibai^  introltoqaa  mo  p«Knmpere  eorpua 

"  Hoc  aooedK,  ntl  moDlf  laodiqiM  UquoMt  Omnia  potfenino/  *a-*Laarft  Ub.  iL  L  3»& 

Jnovndo  Mom  Ungiua,  tncteDtor  in  ore ;  _.            .«       ^         #  ^i. 

Al  oontei  tet»  abdnthl  natora,  feriqao  The  continuation  of  the  passage  it 

OvUaoii  foMlo  pertorqnwi  ora  npon :  not  less  curioua. 
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ponent  parts  of  any  body,  and  as  water  acts  merely  as  a  simple 
fluid,  it  follows,  tiiat  the  cause  of  its  fluidity  is  likewise  the 
cause  of  its  relaxing  quality ;  namely,  the  smoothness  and  slip- 
pery texture  of  its  parts.  The  o^er  fluid  vehicle  of  tastes  is 
oil.  This  too,  when  simple,  is  insipid,  inodorous,  colourless, 
and  smooth  to  the  touch  and  taste.  It  is  smoother  than  water, 
and,  in  many  cases,  yet  more  relaxing.  Oil  is,  in  some  d^ree, 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  the  touch,  and  the  taste,  insipid  as  it  is. 
Water  is  not  so  grateful ;  which  I  do  not  know  on  what  prin- 
ciple to  account  for,  other  than  that  water  is  not  so  soft  and 
smootL  Suppose  that  to  this  oil,  or  water,  were  added  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  a  specific  salt,  which  had  a  power  of  putting 
the  nervous  jpapiUce  of  the  tongue  in  a  gentle  vibratory  motion ; 
as  suppose  sugar  dissolved  in  it ;  the  smoothness  of  the  oil,  and 
the  vibratory  power  of  the  salt,  cause  the  sense  we  call  sweet- 
ness. In  all  sweet  bodies,  sugar,  or  a  substance  very  little 
different  from  sugar,  is  constantly  found ;  every  species  of  salt, 
examined  by  the  microscope,  has  its  own  distinct,  regular, 
invariable  form.  That  of  nitre  is  a  pointed  oblong ;  that  of 
sea-salt  an  exact  cube ;  that  of  sugar  a  perfect  globe.  If  you 
have  tried  how  smooth  globular  bodies,  as  the  marbles  with 
which  boys  amuse  themselves,  have  affected  the  touch,  when 
they  are  rolled  backward  and  forward,  and  over  one  another, 
you  will  easily  conceive  how  sweetness,  which  consists  in  a  salt 
of  such  nature,  affects  the  taste ;  for  a  single  globe,  (though 
somewhat  pleasant  to  the  feeling,)  yet,  by  the  regularity  of  its 
form,  and  the  somewhat  too  sudden  deviation  of  its  parts  from 
a  right  line,  it  is  nothing  near  so  pkasant  to  the  touch  as 
several  globes,  where  the  hand  gently  rises  to  one,  and  falls  to 
another ;  and  this  pleasure  is  greatly  increased  if  the  globes  are 
in  motion,  and  sliding  over  one  another ;  for  this  soft  variety 
prevents  that  weariness,  which  the  uniform  disposition  of  the 
several  globes  would  otherwise  produce.  Thus,  in  sweet  liquors, 
the  parts  of  the  fluid  vehicle,  though  most  probably  round,  ai« 
yet  so  minute,  as  to  conceal  the  figure  of  their  component  parts 
from  the  nicest  inquisition  of  the  microscope ;  and  consequently, 
being  so  excessively  minute,  they  have  a  sort  of  flat  simplicity 
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to  the  taste,  resembling  the  effects  of  plain  smooth  bodies  to  the 
touch ;  for  if  a  body  be  composed  of  romid  parts,  excessively 
small,  and  packed  pretty  closely  together,  the  surface  will  be, 
both  to  the  sight  and  touch,  as  if  it  were  nearly  plain  and 
smooth.  It  is  clear,  from  their  unveiling  their  figure  to  the 
microscope,  that  the  particles  of  sugar  are  considerably  larger 
than  those  of  water  or  oil ;  and  consequently,  that  their  effects, 
from  their  roundness,  will  be  more  distinct  and  palpable  to 
the  nervous  papilla  of  that  nice  organ  the  tongue.  They  will 
induce  that  sense  called  sweetness,  which,  in  a  weak  manner,  ' 
we  discover  in  oil,  and  in  a  yet  weaker  in  water ;  for,  insipid 
as  they  are,  water  and  oil  are,  in  some  degree,  sweet ;  and 
it  may  be  observed,  that  insipid  things  of  all  kinds  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  nature  of  sweetness  than  to  that  of  any 
other  taste. 

^  In  the  other  senses,  we  have  remarked  that  smooth  things 
are  relaxing.  Now,  it  ought  to  appear  that  sweet  things,  which 
are  the  smooth  of  taste,  are  relaxing  too." — "  That  sweet  things 
are  generally  relaxing  is  evident,  because  all  such,  especially 
those  which  are  most  oily,  taken  frequently  and  in  a  large  quan- 
tity, very  much  enfeeble  tiie  tone  of  the  stomach.  Sweet  smells, 
which  bear  a  great  affinity  to  sweet  tastes,  relax  very  remark- 
ably. The  smell  of  flowers  disposes  people  to  drowsiness ;  and 
this  relaxing  effect  is  further  apparent  from  the  prejudice  which 
people  of  weak  nerves  receive  from  their  use."* 

If  this  theory  of  Mr.  Burke  had  led  to  no  practical  conse- 
quences, I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while,  notwith- 
standing its  repugnance  to  my  own  opinions,  to  have  made  any 
reference  to  it  here ;  but  as  it  is  intimately  connected  with  some 
of  his  subsequent  conclusions  concerning  Beauty,  which  I  con- 
sider as  not  only  unsound  in  their  logical  foundation,  but  as 
calculated  to  bias  and  mislead  the  taste,  I  was  anxious,  before 
proceeding  to  an  examination  of  these,  to  satisfy  my  readers, 
how  little  support  they  derive  from  the  hypothetical  disquisi- 
tions premised  to  them,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  their 

*  [On  the  SubUme  and  BeauUfid^  pait  iii.  sects.  20-22.] 
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more  easy  admission.  As  for  the  physiological  discussion  itadf, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  few,  even  of  Mr.  Burke's  most  par- 
tial admirers,  will  now  be  disposed  to  estimate  its  merits  very 
highly.  By  some  others,  I  would  willingly  belieye,  that  it 
may  be  valued  chiefly  as  an  illustration  of  the  absurdities  in 
which  men  of  the  most  exalted  genius  are  sure  to  involve 
themselves^  the  moment  they  lose  sight,  in  their  inquiries  oon- 
ceming  the  Human  Mind,  of  the  sober  rules  of  experimental 
science. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONnNUATIOK  OF  THE  OBITIOAL  STBIOTURES  ON  MB.  BUBBJb'b 
rnNDAMSNTAL  PBINOIPLES  CONCSBNINO  BSATTTY. — INVLUENOE 
OF  THESE  PBIKCIPLBS  ON  THE  SPEOULATIONS  OF  MB.  PBICE. 

In  enumerating  the  qualities  constcmtly  observable  in  beau- 
tiful objects,  Mr.  Burke  lays  a  peculiar  stress  on  that  of  smooth- 
ness;  ^  a  quality/'  he  observes,  ^^so  essential  to  beauty,  thiit 
he  cannot  recollect  anything  beautiful  that  is  not  smooth.  In 
trees  and  flowers,  smooth  leaves  are  beautif ol ;  smooth  slopes 
of  earth  in  gardens ;  smoolii  streams  in  landscapes ;  smooth 
coats  of  birds  and  beasts  in  animal  beauty ;  in  fine  women, 
smooth  skins;  and,  in  several  sorts  of  ornamental  furniture, 
smooth  and  polished  surfaces.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the 
effect  of  beauty  is  owing  to  this  quality ;  indeed,  the  most  con- 
nderable.  For,  take  any  beautiful  object,  and  give  it  a  broken 
and  rugged  sur&ce,  and  however  well  formed  it  may  be  in  other 
respects^  it  pleases  no  longer.  Whereas,  let  it  want  ever  so 
many  of  the  other  constituents,  if  it  wants  not  this,  it  becomes 
more  pleasing  than  almost  all  the  others  without  it  This 
seems  to  me,^  continues  Mr.  Burke,  "  so  evident,  that  I  am.  a 
good  deal  smrprised  that  none  who  have  handled  the  subject  . 
have  made  any  mention  of  the  quality  of  smoothness,  in  the  enu- 
meration of  those  that  go  to  the  forming  of  beauty.  For,  indeed, 
auy  rugged,  any  sudden  projection,  any  sharp  angle,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  contrary  to  that  idea.* 

These  observations  contain  the  whole  of  Mr.  Burke's  doctrine 
on  this  essential  constituent  of  beauty ;  and,  I  confess,  I  cannot 
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recollect  any  philosophical  condusion  whatever^  more  erroneous 
in  itself,  or  more  feebly  supported. 

That  the  smoothness  of  many  objects  is  one  constituent  of 
their  beauiy,  cannot  be  disputed.  Li  consequence  of  that  inti- 
mate association  which  is  formed  in  the  mind  between  the  per- 
ceptions of  sight  and  those  of  touch,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  those  qualities  which  give  pleasure  to  the  latter  sense, 
should  also  be  agreeable  to  the  former.  Hence  the  agreeable 
impression  which  the  eye  receives  from  all  those  smooth  objects 
about  which  the  sense  of  touch  is  habitually  conversant ;  and 
hence,  in  such  instances,  the  unpleasant  appearance  of  rugged- 
ness  or  of  asperity.  The  agreeable  e£fect,  too,  of  smoothness  is 
often  heightened  by  its  reflecting  so  copiously  the  rays  of  light ; 
as  in  the  surface  of  water,  in  polished  mirrors,  and  in  the  fine 
kinds  of  wood  employed  in  ornamental  furniture.  In  some 
instances,  besides,  as  in  the  last  now  mentioned,  smoothness 
derives  an  additional  recommendation  from  its  being  considered 
as  a  mark  of  finished  work^  and  of  a  skilful  artist^ 

To  all  this  we  inay  add,  that  the  ideas  of  beauly  formed  by 
our  sex  are  warped,  not  a  little,  by  the  notions  we  are  led  to 
entertain  concerning  the  charms  of  the  other.  That  in  female 
beauty  a  smooth  skin  is  an  essential  ingredient,  must  be  granted 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Burke's  theory:  Nor  is  it  at  all  difficult  to 
conceive  how  this  association  may  influence  our  taste  in  various 
other  instanoe&' 

^  In  genera],  we  consider  roughneu  artificial  manners  formed  by  the  intei^ 

as  characterizing  the  prodnctiona  of  na-  couTee  of  the  world,  we  apply  the  epi- 

tnre;  amooihneu  aa  the  effect  of  human  theta  mooth,  polUhed,  poUte, 
indnatry.    I  apeak  of  thoae  natural  pro- 
ductions which  were  intended  to  furnish  *  The  idea  of  femaHe  leauty  waa  eii- 

the  materials  of  our  Tarioua  arte.    In  dentiy  uppermost  in  Mr.  Buike^s  mind 

other  caaea,  aa  in  the  plumage  of  birds,  when  he  wrote  hia  book;  and  it  is  from 

the  glossy  skins  of  many  quadrupeds,  an  induction,  confined   almost  exclu* 

ftc.,  &c.,  Nature  has  given  to  her  own  sively  to  the  qnalitiea  which  enter  into 

work  a  finiahed  perfection,  which  no  art  its  compodtioD,  that  he  draws  the  whole 

can  riyal.  of  his  inferences  with  respect  to  beauty 

By  an  easy  metaphor,  we  transfer  in  general.     Even  in  treating  of  the 

these  words  to  human  character.    We  beanty  of  Nature,  his  imagination  al- 

speak  of  rough  good  serue  as  familiarly  ways  delights  to  repose  on  her  toliest 

^  of  a  rough  diamond;  while  to  the  and  most  feminine  features;  or,  to  use 
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Still,  however,  Mr.  Burke's  general  proposition  is  very  far 
from  holding  universally.  In  objects  which  have  little  or  no 
relation  to  the  sense  of  touch,  it  fails  in  numberless  instances. 
What  more  beautiful  objects  in  nature  than  the  stalk  and  buds 
of  the  moss-rose !  To  the  sense  of  touch  they  are  positively 
disagreeable ;  but  we  think  of  them  only  with  a  reference  to 
the  sense  of  smelling  and  sight ;  and  the  effect  is,  on  the  whole, 
delightful^ 


liis  own  language,  on  "  sncb  qnalities  aa 
indnoe  in  ua  a  sense  of  tenderness  and 
affection,  or  some  other  passion  the  most 
nearly  resembling  these."  So  &r  aa 
this  particular  application  of  the  wor^  ia 
concerned,  the  induction  appears  to  me 
juat  and  comprehensive ;  and  I  readily 
anbscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Frioe, 
when  he  assumes  it  "  as  perfectly  dear, 
that  Mr.  Burke*s  generai  primeigpUa  of 
(eauf;^— smoothness,  gradual  variation, 
delicacy  of  make,  tender  colours,  and 
aoch  as  insensibly  melt  into  each  other, 
are  strictly  appUoable  to  female  teatUy; 
ao  much  so,  that  not  one  of  them  can  be 
changed  or  diminished  without  mani- 
feat  diminution  of  beauty.**— ^Moy  en 
JBeautyf  prefixed  to  Mr.  Price's  JDia- 
loffue,  p.  22. 

In  speculating  on  the  idea  of  ihe 
heaut^  in  generalf  it  seems  evident 
that  we  ought  to  begin  with  selecting 
oar  instances  from  objects  intended  to 
produce  their  effect  on  the  eye  alone ; 
and  afterwards  proceed  to  examine  the 
various  modifications  of  this  idea,  pro- 
duced by  associations  arising  from  the 
perceptions  of  the  other  senses; — ^by 
asaociations  of  a  moral  nature ;— -by  con- 
siderations of  utility,  &0.  &e.  By  fol- 
lowing the  opposite  plan,  and  fixing  (un- 
consciously perhaps)  on  female  beauty 
aa  hia  standard,  Burke  has  ftllen  into 
the  veiy  mistake  against  which  he  has 
80  judiciously  cautioned  his  readers; 
that  of  "  circumscribing  nature  within 
the  bounds  of  a  partial  definition  or 


description.**— See  the  JSuay  on  TatU, 
prefixed  to  the  Inquiry  into  the  SiMme 
andBeaut^l 

'  Mr.  Price  haa  not  only  acknow- 
ledged the  beauty  of  the  moss-rose,  but 
has  connected  with  this  fact  some 
others,  all  of  them  equally  inconsistent, 
in  my  opinion,  with  the  peculiar  notions 
whidi  he  has  adopted  from  Mr.  Burke. 
"Flowers  are  the  most  delicate  and 
beautiful  of  inanimate  objects ;  but  their 
queen,  the  rose,  grows  on  a  rough  bush, 
whose  leaves  are  sexrated,  and  which  ia 
full  of  thorns.  The  moss-rose  has  the 
addition  of  a  rough  haiiy  fringe,  that 
almost  makes  a  part  of  the  flower  itself." 
..."  Among  the  foreign  oaks,  maples, 
&c.,  those  are  particularly  esteemed 
whose  leaves  {according  to  a  common^ 
ihongh  jMrhape  contradictory  phrase) 

are  BBAUTI717U.T  JAGOBD.**  .  .  . 

"  The  vine  leaf  has,  in  all  respects,  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  leaf  of  tbe 
plane,  and  that  extreme  richness  of 
effect,  which  eveiybody  must  be  struck 
with  in  them  both,  is  greatiy  owing  to 
those  sharp  angles,  those  sudden  varia- 
tions, so  contrary  to  the  idea  of  beauty, 
when  considered  by  itself."  ..."  The 
efiect  of  these  jagged  points  and  angles 
is  more  strongly  marked  in  sculpture, 
especially  of  vases  of  metal,  where  the 
vine  lea(  if  imprudentiy  handled,  would 
at  least  prove  that  sharpness  is  very 
contrary  to  the  beautiful  in  feeling.** — 
Briee  on  the  Picturesque,  p.  94,  et  seq. 
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In  natural  objects^  too,  which  are  of  so  great  a  magnitade 
that  we  never  think  of  subjecting  them  to  the  examination  of 
touch,  as  well  as  in  artificisJ  objects,  which  are  intended  to  be 
placed  at  an  altitude  beyond  oxu*  reach,  roughness,  and  even 
ruggedness,  may  often  be  considered  as  ingredients  of  beauty ; 
as  in  rock-scenery,  fietted  ceilings,  and  various  other  cases. 
The  fantastic  forms  of  frost-work,  and  the  broken  surfSeuse  of 
shell-work  in  artificial  grottos,  are  obvious  illustrations  of  the 
same  remark. 

In  some  of  these  last  instances,  the  beauty  of  roughness 
arises,  in  part,  from  the  very  same  cause  which,  in  other  cases, 
gives  beauty  to  smoothness ;  the  aptitude  of  the  object  to  re- 
flect, in  an  agreeable  manner,  the  rays  of  light.  Hence,  too, 
the  beauty  of  the  brilliant  cut  in  diamonds,  and  of  the  number- 
less angular  forms  (so  contrary  to  Mr.  Burke's  theory)  in  orna- 
ments of  cut  crystal  \ 

The  agreeable  effect  of  liie  "smooth  shaven  green'  in 
gardens,  seems  also  to  arise  from  circumstances  foreign  to  the 
sense  of  sight ;  particularly  from  the  ideas  of  comfort  connected 
with  the  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  them ;  and  the  intimations 
they  convey  of  the  industry,  attention,  and  art,  employed  in 
forming  them  and  in  keeping  them  in  order.  The  same 
smoothness  and  trim  regularity  would  make  a  very  different 
impression,  if  we  should  meet  with  them  out  of  their  proper 
pkuse; — on  the  surface,  for  example,  of  a  sheep-walk,  or  of 
a  deer-park;  or  (where  we  have  spmetimes  the  misfortune 
to  see  them)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  venerable 
ruin. 

In  the  section  immediately  following  that  to  which  I  have 
now  referred,  Mr.  Burke  observes  further,—"  That,  as  perfectly 
beautiful  bodies  are  not  composed  of  angular  parts,  so  their 
parts  never  continue  long  in  the  same  right  line.  They  vary 
their  direction  every  moment,  and  they  change  under  the  eye, 
by  a  deviation  continually  carrying  on,  but  for  whose  beginning 
or  end  you  wiU  find  it  difficult  to  ascertain  a  point"  He  after- 
wards adds : — "  I  do  not  find  any  natural  object  which  is 
angular,  and  at  the  same  time  beautiful.    Indeed,  few  natural 
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objects  are  entirely  angular.  Bnt  I  think  those  which  approach 
the  most  nearly  to  it  are  the  ugliest* 

To  the  disagreeable  effect  which  is  here  ascribed  to  angles^ 
the  same  remark  may  be  extended  which  was  formerly  made 
upon  roughness ;  that  it  is  confined  chiefly  to  things  destined 
to  be  handled,  and  which  we  know,  from  experience,  would 
offend  or  injure  the  sense  of  toucL  It  is  felt,  too,  in  some 
cases,  in  which  objects  are  considered  in  relation  to  certain  uses 
or  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended ;  as  in  the  sharp  and 
inconvenient  turnings  of  a  road.  But,  abstracting  from  these 
and  other  analogous  exceptions,  it  does  not  occur  to  me  that 
angles,  and  other  sudden  variations,  are  offensive  to  the  eye. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  angular  forms  of  cut  crystal, 
and  of  gems  which  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
lapidary;  and  also  the  more  irregular  and  broken  shapes 
of  rock  scenery.  The  same  thing  is  still  more  strongly 
illustrated  in  such  spectacles  as  belong  to  the  sense  of  sight 
exclusively;  as  in  fireworks;  in  the  painting  and  gilding  of 
the  clouds ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  zig-zag  course  of  the  ragged 
lightning. 

A  sharp  angle  is  offensive  in  a  river,  partly  because  the 
gentle  progress  of  the  stream  is  too  abruptly  and  rudely  forced 
into  a  new  direction ;  but  chiefly  because  the  usual  and  natural 
course  of  rivers  exhibits  a  different  appearance,  in  consequence 
of  the  gradual  influence  of  the  current  in  wearing  whatever 
is  angular  into  an  easy  and  sweeping  curvature.  For  the  same 
reason,  habit,  co-operating  with  (what  is  always  agreeable)  a 
clear  perception  of  the  physical  cause  by  which  a  geological 
effect  is  produced,  bestows  a  beauty  on  the  regular  correspon- 
dence of  the  salient  and  re-entering  angles  of  the  opposite 
banks.  It  is,  however,  curious,  and  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  these  remarks,  that  we  judge  of  the  beauty  of  a 
lake  on  principles  perfectly  different ; '  and  that  nothing  in 
nature  can  be  conceived  more  pleasing,  than  when  its  shores 
are  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  creeks ;  or  when  sharp  pro- 
montories advance  boldly  towards  each  other  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  water.   On  this  circumstance  (as  the  Abb^  de  Lille 
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has  well  remarked)  is  founded  the  characterisiical  dififerenoe 
between  the  beauties  of  a  lake  and  those  of  a  river. 

"  Antant  que  la  riTidre  en  sa  molle  sonpleBae 
D*im  riyage  angoleox  redoute  la  mdease, 
Aatant  les  borcb  aigosi  les  longs  enfoncemens 
Sont  d*an  lao  6tenda  les  pins  beaux  omemens. 
Que  la  terre  tantdt  s'avance  an  sein  des  ondes, 
Tantdt  qu'elle  ouvre  aux  flots  des  retraites  profondes ; 
£t  qn'ainsi  s'appellant  d*un  mutuel  amour, 
Et  la  teire  et  les  eauz  se  cberchent  tour-a-tour. 
CSes  aspects  Tarifis  amnsent  Totre  vue.*'^  .  .  • 

The  doctrine  which  I  have  been  now  controverting,  with 
respect  to  the  e£Eect8  of  smoothness  and  of  asperity,  is  entitled 
to  more  than  common  attention,  as  it  forms  the  ground-work  of 
a  veiy  ingenious  and  elegant  Essay  on  the  Picturesque,  which, 
for  several  years  past,  has  Reservedly  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
public  attention.  Indeed,  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  this  work 
(the  author  of  which  seems  to  me  to  have  been  misled  in  his 
phraseology,  and  in  some  of  his  thec»*etical  opinions,  by  too 
implicit  an  acquiescence  in  Mr.  Burke's  conclusions)  that  I  was 
led  to  select  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  in  pre- 
ference to  various  other  points  connected  with  the  same  system, 
which  I  consider  as  no  less  open  to  fair  criticism. 

According  to  Mr.  Price,  the  circumstances  which  please, 
both  in  natural  scenes  and  in  the  compositions  of  the  painter, 
are  of  two  kinds, — ^the  Beautiful  and  the  Picturesque.  These, 
he  thinks,  are  radically  and  essentially  distinct ;  though  both 
must  unite  together  in  order  to  produce  an  effect  completdj 
agreeable.  Smoothness,  waving  lines,  and  the  other  circum- 
stances mentioned  by  Burke,  are  characteristical  of  the  Beauti- 
ful ;  asperity,  sharp  angles,  &c.  of  the  Picturesque. 

To  this  conclusion  Mr.  Price  was  naturally,  or  rather  neces- 
sarily led,  by  his  admission,  at  his  first  outset,  of  Mr.  Burke's 
peculiar  tenets  as  so  many  incontrovertible  axioma     In  the 

*  Le$  JarcUfu. — ^The  ssme  obserya-  creeks,  bays,  recesses  of  eveiy  land, 

tion  had  been  prsTionsly  made  by  Mr.  are    always  in   character,    sometimes 

Wheatley,    in    his    OUervcUianB    on  necessary,  and  generally  beautiful:  the 

Modem  Oardemng,  4th  edit  p.  66.^-  ol^'ections  to  them  in  the  one,  are  re- 

"  In  a  lake,  just  the  reverse  of  a  riyer,  commendations  of  them  in  the  other.*" 
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progress  of  his  subsequent  researches,  finding  numberless  ingre- 
dients in  agreeable  compositions,  that  could  not  be  brought  under 
Burke's  enumeration  of  the  qualities  which  '^  go  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  beautiful,''  he  was  forced  to  arrange  them  under  some 
new  name;  whereas,  he  ought  rather  to  have  concluded,  that  the 
enumeration  was  partial  and  defective,  and  extended  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  Beauty,  to  whatever  qualities  in  natural 
objects  a£Eect  the  mind  with  agreeable  emotions,  through  the 
medium  of  sight.  Instead,  for  example,  of  objecting  to  that 
fiffyle  of  landscape-gardening,  which  has  been  carried  to  such 
an  excess  by  some  of  the  followers  of  Brown^  on  the  ground  of 
its  not  heing  pictureaquey  would  it  not  have  been  more  agnee- 
able  to  common  language,  to  have  objected  to  it  on  the  ground 
of  its  not  being  beautijulf  For  my  own  part,.  I  am  inclined  1x> 
admit  asperity,  sharp*  angles,  and  irregularity,  (when  introduced 
in  their  proper  places,)  among  the  constituents  of  Beauty,  as 
well  as  their  opposites ;  and  I  would  study  the  art  of  combining 
them  happily,  not  in  the  arbitrary  definitions  of  theorists,  but 
in  the  great  volume  of  Nature  herself.  The  conjectures  of 
various  modem  writers  concerning  the  principles  upon  which 
different  forms  produce  their  effects,  and  the  conclusions  o^ 
oome'of  them  (particularly  of  Hogarth)  with  respect  to  the 
waving  line,  do  great  honour  to  their  ingenuity,  and  may 
probably  admit,  in  some  of  the  arts,  of  very  useful  practical 
applications;  but  philosophical  distinctness,  as  well  as  uni- 
versal practice,  requires  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  Beauty, 
instead  of  being  restricted  in  conformity  to  any  partial  system 
whatever,  should  continue  to  be  the  generic  word  for  expressing 
every  quality  which,  in  the  works  either  of  Nature  or  of  Art, 
contributes  to  render  them  agreeable  to  the  eye.  I  would  not 
therefore  restrict,  even  to  Hogarth's  line,  the  appellation  of  the 
line  of  beauty^  if  that  phrase  be  understood  to  imply  any- 
thing more  than  that  this  line  seems,  from  an  examination  of 
many  of  Nature's  most  pleasing  productions,  to  be  one  of  her 
favourite  form& 

Before  dismissing  the  theories  of  Hogarth  and  Burke,  I  think 
it  proper  again  to  remind  my  readers,  that  I  do  not  dispute 

VOL.  V.  p 
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their  practical  value  in  some  of  the  fine  arts*  I  only  object  to 
such  systems  when  they  profess  to  embrace  all  the  principles 
on  which  the  complicated  charms  of  Nature  depend ;  or  when, 
without  any  reference  to  a  particular  design,  they  are  converted 
into  universal  maxims,  arising  out  of  the  very  definition  of 
Beauty;  and  to  which,  of  consequence,  artists  may  conceive  it 
to  be  incumbent  on  them  to  adhere,  in  order  to  insure  success. 
In  works  which  are  merely  ornamental,  they  are  much  more 
Kkely  to  hold,  than  when  some  further  end  is  proposed ;  for,  in 
cases  of  the  latter  sort,  the  pleasing  or  disagreeable  effects  con- 
nected with  material  forms,  considered  abstractly,  are  so  easily 
overpowered  by  the  more  weighty  considerations  suggested  by 
views  of  fitness  and  utility,  that  the  maxims  adapted  to  one 
art  will  seldom  be  found  of  much  use  when  applied  to  another: 
the  maxims,  for  example,  of  architecture,  when  applied  to  land- 
scape-gardening, or  those  of  landscape-gardening,  when  applied 
to  architecture. 

The  beauty  of  a  winding  approach  to  a  house,  when  the  easy 
deviations  from  the  straight  line  are  all  accounted  for  by  the 
shape  of  the  ground,  or  by  the  position  of  trees,  is  universally 
acknowledged.;  but  what  more  ridiculous  than  a  road  meander- 
ing through  a  plain,  perfectly  level  and  open  ?  In  this  last 
case,  I  am  inclined  to  refer  the  disagreeable  effect  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Sufficient  Season  already  mentioned.  The  slightest 
apology  for  a  sweep  satisfies  the  taste  at  once.  It  is  enough 
that  the  designer  has  the  appearance  of  humouring  Nature,  and 
not  of  indulging  his  own  caprice.  The  pleasing  effect  of  the 
irregular  tracks  worn  out  upon  the  surface  of  broken  ffrotmd, 
by  the  frequent  footsteps  of  shepherds,  or  of  their  flocks,  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  to  turn  on  the  very  same  principle. 

How  much  our  feelings,  in  such  cases,  are  influenced  by 
considerations  oi  fitness  or  utility^  appears  from  the  different 
judgments  we  pronounce  on  the  beauty  of  the  same  line, 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  we  conceive  it  to  bo 
destined.  In  judging  of  an  approach  to  a  house,  we  have 
always  a  secret  reference  to  the  form  and  mechanism  <f  «ur 
.cotnmon  wheel-carriages. 
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It  does  not  follow  from  these  remarks^  that  there  is  no  beauty 
in  the  serpentine  line ;  but  only  that  in  things  destined  for  any 
useful  purpose,  its  pleasing  effect  may  be  destroyed  by  the  most 
trivial  circumstances. 

I  recollect  the  period  when  serpentine  ridges,  in  ploughed 
land,  were  pretty  generally  considered  in  Scotland  as  beautiful; 
and  if  they  were  equally  consistent  with  good  husbandry,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
than  straight  ones.  The  association,  however,  which  is  now 
universally  established  between  the  former,  and  the  ideas  of 
carelessness,  sloth,  and  poverty ; — ^between  the  latter  and  the 
ideas  of  industry,  skill,  and  prosperity,  has  completely  altered 
our  notions  concerning  both.  Mr.  Burke,  indeed,  rejects  utility 
from  his  enumeration  of  the  constituents  of  beauty ;  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  speak  in  perfect  conformity  to  the  common 
feelings  and  common  language  of  mankind,  when  I  say  that 
nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  a  highly  dressed  fidd.  Such, 
too,  I  am  happy  to  add,  was  the  opinion  of  Cicero.  '*  Agro 
bene  culto,  nil  potest  esse,  nee  usu  uberius,  nee  specie  oma- 
tins.''    [De  Senectute,  cap.  16.]^ 


*  Mr.  Wyndbam'B  opinion   on  this  and  disorder,  tbat  may  make  a  mncli 

point  seems  to  have  di£fered  very  widely  better  figare  in  a  picture." — Letter  to 

from  that  of  his  friend.    "Places  are  Mr.  RepUm  from  the  Right  HoTumr able 

not  to  be  laid  out  with  a  view  to  their  WHUam  Wyndham.* 

appearance  in  a  picture,  hut  to  ikeir  uses  [To  the  same  purpose  it  is  observed  by 

and  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  in  real  Mr.  Bepton,  that  "  the  landscape  ought 

life;  and  their  conformity  to  those  pur-  to  be  adapted  to  the  beings  which  are 

poses  is  iJuU  which  consHtutes  (heir  true  to  inhabit  it ; — to  men  and  not  to  beasts. 

beauty;  with  this  view  gravel  walks,  The  landscape-paintermay  consider  men 

and  neat  mown  lawns,  and  in  some  as  subordinate  objects  in  his  sceneiy, 

situations,    straight   alleys,    fountains,  and  place  them  merely  as  figures  to 

terraces,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  par-  adorn  his  picture.    The  landscape  gar- 

terres  and  cut  hedges,  are  in  perfect  doner  does   more;   he   undertakes   to 

good  taste,  and  infinitely  more  conform-  study  their  comfort  and  convenience." — 

able  to  the  principles  which  form  the  Sketches  and  Hints  on    Landscape- 

basis  of  our  pleasures  in  these  instances.  Gardening.    By  H.  Repton,  Esq.] 
than  the  docks  and  thistles,  and  litter 

*  TlM  pNoeding  part  oiittiia  not0  app«HB  In  the  iMrd  sdltfoa,  (1818.;— Ai. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

To  the  latitude  in  the  use  of  the  word  Beauty,  of  which  I 
have  been  thus  attempting  to  vindicate  the  propriely,  it  has 
been  objected,  both  by  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Price,  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  confusion  of  ideas,  and  to  give  rise  to  ill- 
judged  applications  of  the  term.  The  inconveniences^  how- 
ever, of  which  they  complain,  appear  to  have  arisen  entirely 
firom  their  own  inattention  to  a  very  important  distinction 
among  the  various  elements,  or  ingredients,  which  may  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  BeautifiiL  Of  these  elements,  there 
are  some  which  are  themselves  intrinsically  pleasing,  without  a 
reference  to  anything  else ;  there  are  others  which  please  only 
in  a  state  of  combination.  There  are  certain  colours  which 
every  person  would  pronounce  to  be  pleasing,  when  presented 
singly  to  the  eye ;  there  are  others,  which,  without  possessing 
any  such  recommendation,  produce  a  pleasing  effect  when 
happily  assorted.  The  beauty  of  the  former  may  be  said 
to  be  absolute  or  intrinsic ;  that  of  the  latter  to  be  onfy 
relative. 

Numberless  other  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  things 
that  have  only  a  relative  beauty.  This,  indeed,  is  the  case  with 
most  things  which  nature  has  destined  to  be  only  parts  of  some 
whole;  and  which,  accordingly,  are  beautiful  only  in  their 
proper  places.  A  few  years  ago,  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a 
picture  of  a  lady's  eye  in  the  possession  of  her  friend  or  ad- 
mirer ;  and  there  is  a  posdbility  that  the  effect  might  not  be 
disagreeable  to  those  whose  memoiy  was  able  to  supply  readily 
the  rest  of  the  featuie&    To  a  stranger  (if  I  may  judge  from 
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my  own  feelings)  it  was  scarcely  less  offensive  than  if  it  had 
been  painted  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead. 

In  reasoning  about  the  Beautiful,  Mr.  Burke  confines  his 
attention,  almost  exclusively,  to  those  elements  of  Beauty  which 
are  intrinsically  pleaong,  assuming  it  probably  in  his  own 
mind,  as  self-evident,  that  Beauty,  when  exhibited  in  the  works 
of  Nature,  and  in  the  compositions  of  Art,  is  produced  by  a 
combination  of  these  alone.  If,  instead  of  following  this  syn- 
thetical process,  he  had  begun  with  considering  the  Beautiful 
in  its  more  complicated  forms,  (the  point  of  view  unquestion- 
ably in  which  it  is  most  interesting  to  a  philosopher  to  examine 
it,  when  his  aim  is  to  illustrate  its  relation  to  the  power  of 
Taste,)  he  could  not  have  failed  to  have  been  led  analytically 
to  this  distinction  between  the  intrinsic  and  the  relative 
beauties  of  its  constituent  elements,  and  to  perceive  that  the  one 
class  is  as  essential  as  the  other  to  the  general  result 

The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  that  external  sense 
from  which  the  power  of  Taste 'borrows  its  name;  and  to 
which,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  it  will  be  found  to  bear  a  very 
close  analogy.  Among  simple  tastes,  such  as  sweet,  sour,  bitter, 
hot,  pungent,  there  are  some  which  are  intrinsically  grateful ; 
while  others,  which  are  not  less  necessary  ingredients  in  some 
of  our  most  delicious  mixtures,  are  positively  disagreeable  in  a 
separate  state.  At  the  head  of  the  former  class,  stued  seems  to 
be  placed  by  universal  consent ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  called 
by  Mr.  Burke  the  beautijkd  of  taste.  In  speaking,  however,  of 
those  more  refined  and  varied  gratifications  of  the  palate  to 
which  the  arts  of  luxury  minister,  it  is  not  to  any  one  simple 
tastCj  but  to  mixtures  or  compositions^  resulting  from  a  skilful 
combination  of  them,  that  the  epithet  beautiful  (supposing  this 
new  phraseology  to  be  adopted)  ought,  according  to  strict  ana- 
logy, to  be  applied.  Agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  | 
sweet  may  be  said  to  be  intrinsically  pleasing,  and  bitter  to  be 
relatively  pleasing;  while  both  are,  in  many  cases,  equally 
essential  to  those  effects,  which,  in  the  art  of  cookery^  corre- 
spond to  that  composite  beauty^  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
painter  and  of  the  poet  to  create. 

I 
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A  great  deal  of  what  Mr.  Prioe  has  so  ingeniously  observed^ 
with  respect  to  the  jpidureaque^  is  applicable  to  what  I  have 
here  called  rdative  beauty;  and  so  far  as  this  is  the  ca6e,  in* 
stead  of  making  the  Picturesque  a  distinct  genus  from  the 
Beautiful)  it  would  certainly  have  been  more  logical  to  say,  that 
the  former  is,  in  some  cases,  an  important  element  in  the  com- 
position of  the  latter.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  any 
principle  whatever  on  which  we  can  reasonably  refuse  a  place 
among  the  elements  or  constituents  of  bea^ity^  to  a  class  of  qua- 
lities which  are  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  render  what  was 
formerly  beautiful  more  beautiful  stilL 

But  it  is  not  on  this  ground  alone  that  I  object  to  Mr. 
Price's  language.  The  meaning  he  has  annexed  to  the  word 
picturesque  is  equally  exceptionable  with  the  limited  and  arbi- 
trary notion  concerning  the  beatUiJid^  which  he  has  adopted 
from  Mr.  Burka  In  both  cases,  he  has  departed  widely  from 
established  use ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  when  he  comes  to 
compare,  according  to  his  peculiar  definitions,  the  picturesque 
and  the  beautiful  together,  he  has  given  to  many  observations, 
equally  just  and  refined,  an  air  of  paradox,  which  might  have 
been  easily  avoided,  by  employing  a  more  cautious  phraseology. 
In  justification  of  this  criticism,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  here 
a  few  remarks  on  the  diiSerent  acceptations  in  which  the  epithet 
picturesque  has  been  hitherto  understood  in  this  country,  since 
it  was  naturalized  by  the  authority  of  our  classical  writera.^ 

And  first,  as  to  the  oldest  and  most  general  use  of  the  word, 
it  seems  to  me  an  unquestionable  proposition,  That  if  this  is  to 
be  appealed  to  as  the  standard  of  propriety,  the  word  does  not 
refer  immediately  to  landscapes,  or  to  any  visible  objects,  but 
to  verbal  description.  It  means  that  graphical  power  by  which 
Poetry  and  Eloquence  produce  effects  on  the  mind  analogous  to 
those  of  a  picture.^    Thus,  every  person  would  naturally  apply 

^SeeNoteU.  **  TlMloTdy  babe  wm  bom  with  eneKygnet: 

*  [This  is  obviously  the  idea  annexed  ^^'^  wm  hl«  fona  m  palntei^  nbea  they 

to  it  by  Johnson  in  \^  Dictwnary,  Th^ort  art.  on  wAed  l««  b««ow.- 

where,   in  order  to  explain  what  he  (gee  the  word  lot.  In  Johii««f.  DWI««,.i 
means  by  a  pictureaque  deaenptwn  of 

Love,  he  quotes  the  ibllowing  lines  from  (It  is  somewhat  curious,  that  although 

Drydeb: —  Johnson  has  made  use  of  the  word 
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the  epithet  to  the  following  description  of  a  thunder-storm  in 
Thomson's  Seasons : — 

"  Black  from  the  stroke  aboTe,  the  moantain-pme, 
A  leaning  shattered  trunk,  stands  scath*d  to  heayen,. 
Hie  talk  of  fntnre  ages ;  and  below, 
A  lifeless  group  the  blasted  cattle  lie : 
Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  that  same  harmless  look 
They  wore  alive,  and  ruminating  still 
In  fancy's  eye ;  and  there  the  frowning  bull 
Andoxhalf  raised.***  .... 

To  prevent,  however,  any  misapprehensions  of  my  meaning, 
it  is  proper  to  add,  that  in  speaking  of  the  graphical  power  of 
Poetry  and  Eloquence,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  limit  that 
epithet  (according  to  its  etymology)  to  objects  of  Sight ;.  but  to 
extend  it  to  all  those  details  of  whatever  kind,  by  a  happy 
selection  of  which  the  imagination  may  be  forcibly  impressed. 
In  the  following  sentence^  Dr.  Warton  applies  the  word 
picturesque  (and  I  think  with  the  most  exact  propriety)  to 
a  passage  of  ^  Thomson,  where  it  is^  somewhat  curious,  that 
every  circumstance  mentioned  recalls  some  impression  upon 
the  Ear  alone. 

"  How  full,"  says  Warton,t  "  how  particular  and  picturesque^ 
is  this  assemblage  of  circumstances,  that  attend  a  very  keen 
frost  in  a  night  of  winter  I 

'  Loud  rings  the  frosen  earth,  and  hard  raflecta 
A  double  noise ;  while  at  his  evsning  watch,. 
The  Tillage  dog  deters  the  nightly  tlaef : 

picf«r0S(^  in  the  above  instance,  he  has  have  been  equally  fastidious;  for  he 

not  sanctioned  it  by  his  authority,  by  often  quotes  as  authorities  Arbuthnot 

giving  it  a  place  in  his  JDicHonary,  and  Thomson,  who  were  never  con- 

Various  other  examples  of  a  similar  in-  sidered,  even  by  their  own  countrymen, 

consistency  might  be  pointed  out  in  that  as  standards  of  purity.)] 

celebrated  work :  and  yet  to  what  ridi-  ^  „  . ^     _ 

cule  would  a  Scottish  author  expose  ,  *  l?^r^'  hj^^^^'    The  quotobon 

himself  from  an  UnglM  critic,  who  ^^~  »  S^l^""  ^^  ^^*  ^^  ^^^^    ' 

ahould  hazard  any  phrase  for  which  ^^^^'^  ^^  P"?««  "  ^^^'y  ^^'^^^ 

Johnaon'8  DicHonary  did  not  aflford  a  ">  *^«  later.-.^.J 
precedent.  t  l^My  on  ihe    Oemui  of  Pope, 

Johnson  himself  does  not  seem  to  page  44.] 
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The  heifer  lows ;  the  distant  waterfall 
Swells  in  the  breeze ;  and  with  the  hasty  tread 
Of  traveller,  the  hollow-sonnding  plain 
Shakes  from  afar.* "  .  .  .  . 

tTFinter.L  732.1 

This  use  of  the  word  picturesque  is  analogous  to  the  common 
signification  of  other  words  which  have  a  similar  termination, 
and  are  borrowed  from  the  Italian,  through  the  medimn  of  the 
French.  The  word  arabesque^  for  example,  expresses  some- 
thing which  is  executed  in  the  style  of  the  Arabians ;  mor- 
esque,  something  in  the  style  of  the  Moors;  and  groteaquej 
something  bearing  a  resemblance  to  certain  whimsical  paint- 
ings found  in  a  grotto,  or  subterraneous  apartment  at  Boma 
In  like  manner,  picturesque  properly  means  what  is  done  in 
the  style,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  painter ;  and  it  was  thus,  if 
I  am  not  much  mistaken,  that  tiie  word  was  commonly  em- 
ployed, when  it  was  first  adopted  in  England.  Agreeably  to 
the^ame  idea,  the  Persians,  it  is  said,  distinguish  the  different 
degrees  of  descriptive  power  in  different  writers,  by  calling 
them  painiera  oi  eculphra :;  in  allusion  to  which  practice,  the 
iiileo( ek  sculptor-poet  has  been  bestowed  by  a  very  ingenious 
critic  on  Luoretius,  in  consequence  of  the  singularly  bold  relief 
which  he  gives  to  his  imagea^ 

Of  late  years,  since  a  taste  for  landscape-painting  came  to 
be  fashionable  in  this  island,  the  word  picturesque  has  been 
frequently  employed  to  denote  those  combinations  or  groups  or 
attitudes  of  objects,  that  are  fitted  for  the  piuposes  of  the 
painter.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word  is  used  by  Hr. 
Gilpin  in  his  Observations  on  Picturesque  Beauty  ;^  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  in  this  sense  it  is  now  most  com- 
monly understood,  in  speaking  of  natural  scenery,  or  of  the 
works  of  the  architect 

I  do  not  object  to  this  employment  of  the  word,  (although  I 

^  Dr.  Warton,  JEuay  on  the  OeiUua  little  understood.    We  predselj  mean 

ofBope,  vol.  ii.  p.  165.  hy  it,  that  kind  of  heanty  tohidi  waM 

'  The  same  author,  (Gilpin,)  in  an*  lookweUinapieture^'-'ObBervatiaHiam 

other  work,  expresses  himself  thns :—  the  Wegtem  Barti  of  Eng^aiid^  2d  edit. 

*' IKcturei^ue  Beauty  is  a  phrase  bnt  p.  328. 
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certainly  think  it  an  innovation^)  for  it  conveys  a  clear  and 
definite  idea,  and  one  for  which  there  was  no  appropriate  ex- 
pression in  our  language.  Nor  do  I  see  any  impropriety  in 
connecting  the  words  Picturesque  and  Beauty  together ;  for 
although  an  object  may  be  beautiful  without  being  picturesque, 
or  picturesque  without  being  beautiful,  yet  there  is  not  any  in- 
consistency or  incompatibility  in  the  ideas.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  only  when  the  two  qualities  are  united,  that  landscape- 
painting  produces  its  highest  %SefA} 

According  to  Mr.  Price,  the  phrase  Pictureaque  Beauty^  is 
little  better  than  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  although  this 
may  be  the  case  in  the  arbitrary  interpretation  which  he  has 
given  to  both  these  words,  there  is  certainly  no  contradiction  in 
the  expression,  if  we  employ  Beauty  in  its  ordinary  sense,  and 
Picturesque  in  the  sense  very  distinctly  stated  in  Mr.  Gilpin's 
definition.^ 

The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  Bublime ;  between 
which  and  the  Beautiful  there  certainly  does  not  exist  that  in- 
congruity which  most  English  writers  have  of  late  been  pleased 
to  suppose.^    The  Sublime  Beauties  of  Nature;  the  SiMime 

*  See  Koto  X.  ness,  conld  not  fail  to  confinn  him  in  bis 

'  Mr.  Price  liimBelf  appears  to  be  sen-  opinion  of  the  incompatibilitf  of  the 

sible  of  this,  from  the  parenthesis  in  the  Beautiftil  with  the  Sublime.    In  this 

following  sentence: — "There  is  nothing  theory  also,  he  has  foonded  a  general 

mors  ill-jadged,  or  more  likely  to  create  conclusion  on  certain  local  or  temporaiy 

confusion,  (if  we  agree  with  Mr.  Burke  modes  of  judging,  instead  of  consulting 

in  hiB  idea  of  beauty,}  than  the  joining  that  more  important  class  of  facts  con- 

of  it  to  the  picturesque,  and  calling  the  finned  by  the  conaeiU  of  di£fereQt  ages 

character  by  the  title  of  Pictuieeqtie  and  nations. 

Beauty.'*— P.  42.  With  respect  to  the  taste  of  the 

'  The  preTalenoe  of  this  idea  (which  ancient  Greeks  upon  this  subject,  ac- 

does  not  seem  to  have  gained  much  cording    to    which,    Magnitude    and 

ground  on  the  Contment)  is  to  be  ascrib-  Strength  were  considered  as  ingredients 

ed  chiefly  to  the  weight  of  Mr.  Burke's  in  the  Beauty  even  of  the  female  form, 

authority.    To  many  of  the  passages  see  the  yery  learned   and  ingenious 

which  both  he  and  Dr.  Blair  have  quoted  notes,  subjoined  by  Mr.  Twining  to  his 

from  poets  and  orators,  as  examples  of  excellent  translation  of  ArigUMa  TreO" 

the  SubUmef  a  Frenchman  would  un-  tUeon  JPoetry^  pp.  263*265. 

doabtedly  consider  the  epithet  Beau  as  From  the  contrast  peipetually  stated 

at  least  equally  applicable.  between  the  meanings  of  the  words 

Mr.  Burke's  theory  concerning  the  Beau  and  Jb2»,  Mr.  Price  concludes, 

connexion  between  Beauty  and  Small-  that  "the  French,  like  the  more  ancient 
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Beauties  of  the  Sacred  Writings; — as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
common,  so  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  intelligible  forms  of  ex- 
pression employed  by  critics.  The  Sublime  and  the  Pictu- 
resque, therefore,  it  would  appear,  are  most  properly  used  as 
qualifying  epithets,  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  generic  name 
Beauty  in  particular  instances.  A  great  variety  of  other 
epithets  besides  these  are  found  to  be  necessary,  for  the  expres- 
sion of  our  feelings  on  different  occasions.  It  is  thus  that  we 
speak  of  the  simple  beauties  of  the  Doric  order ;  and  of  the 
rich  or  ornamented  beauties  of  the  Corinthian.  It  is  thus  that 
we  contrast  with  the  wild  and  savage  beauties  of  Nature  the 
regular,  the  refined,  the  chaste,  the  finished,  the  classical 
beauties  of  Art  It  is  thus,  too,  that  we  contrast,  in  the  well- 
known  picture  of  Garrick,  the  beauties  of  the  tragic  with  those 
of  the  comic  muse  ;  or,  in  the  poetry  of  Milton,  the  gay  and 
lively  beauties  of  his  Allegro  with  the  serious  and  melancholy 
beauties  of  his  Penseroso.  In  a  word,  to  oppose  the  Beautiful 
to  the  Sublime,  or  to  the  Picturesque,  strikes  me  as  something 
analogous  to  a  contrast  between  the  Beautiful  and  the  Comic ; 
the  Beautiful  and  the  Tragic ;  the  BeautiM  and  the  Pathetic ; 
or  the  Beautiful  and  the  Bomantic. 

I  have  said,  that  it  is  only  when  the  Beautiful  and  the  Pictu- 
resque are  united,  that  landscape-painting  produces  its  highest 
effect   The  truth  of  this  proposition  seems  to  be  unquestionable, 

Greeks,    appear  to    have    considered  ei^thets  are  applied  to  the  same  person, 

lai^  statore  as  almost  a  requisite  of  and  at  the  same  period  of  her  life ;  and, 

beauty,  and  not  onlj  in  men,  but  in  consequently,  the  one  is  not  absolutely 

women."    (Pp.  16  and  21  of  the  Essay  exclusiye  of  the   other.      In    neither 

on  Beautyt  prefixed   to    Mr.    Price^s  instance  can  the  contrast  turn,  in  tha 

DialogtAe,)    In  this  reference  I  am  in-  slightest  degree,  on  any  dicumatance 

clined  to  agree  with  him ;  although  I  connected  with  stature, 

must,  at  the  same  time,  confess,  that  I  "  Seliane,  dans  sa  jeunesse,  aToit  (t£ 

know  of  no  French  writer  (not  except-  jolie  et  belle :  elle  6toit  belle  encore ; 

ing  the  Abb6  Girard)  who  has  enabled  mais  elle  commen^oit    il   n'etre    plus 

me  to  draw  a  line  between  these  two  jolie." — Marmontel,  Les  Quatre  Fla- 

epithets,  completely  satisfactory  to  my-  oons, 

self.  I  recollect  at  present  two  instances,  "Une  femme  ne  peut  ga^res  etre 

in  which  I  should  be  gUd  to  see  their  belle  que  d'une  fa9on,  mais  elle  est  jolie 

respectiye  imports  happily  translated  de  cent  mille."— Montesquieu,   Essai 

into  our  language.    In  the  firsti  both  nir  le  CMxL 
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unless  we  suppose  that  no  paxt  of  the  effect  of  a  picture  arises 
from  its  conveying  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  original 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  details  of  a  landscape,  there  are  often 
many  circumstances  possessing  no  intrinsic  beauty,  which  have 
a  far  happier  effect  than  the  highest  beauties  which  could  be 
substituted  in  their  place.  On  examination,  however,  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  effect  of  these  circumstances  does  not  depend 
on  their  intrinsic  qualities,  but  on  their  accidental  significance 
or  expremon^  as  hints  to  the  imagination ;  and,  therefore,  if 
we  apply  to  such  circumstances  the  epithet  Picturesque,^  (which 
is  a  use  of  the  word  not  very  remote  from  its  meaning,  when 
applied  to  verbal  description,)  that  the  pleasure  which  the 
Picturesque  in  this  case  conveys,  is  ultimately  resolvable  into 
that  which  is  connected  by  means  of  association  with  the  per- 
ception of  the  Beautiful.  Its  effect  depends  on  its  power  of 
conveying  to  the  fancy  more  than  the  pencil  of  the  artist  has 
delineated,  and,  consequently,  is  to  be  referred  ultimately  to  the 
beauties  which  are  sujoplied  or  understood  ;  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  profile,  or  silhouette^  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman  is  ultimately  to  be  referred,  not  to  what  is  seen,  but 
to  what  is  recalled  to  the  memory ;  or  (to  take  an  instance 
still  more  general  in  its  application)  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  pathetic  effect  of  the  veil  thrown  over  the  face  of  Aga- 
memnon, in  the  Iphigenia  of  Timanthes,  was  owing,  not  to 
the  veil,  but  to  the  features  which  it  was  imagined  to  conceal. 
"  Velavit  ejus  caput,**  says  Quintilian,  "  et  suo  cuique  animo 
dedit  aestimandum.'"^  Of  the  same  painter,  it  is  observed  by 
Pliny:  ^^In  onmibus  ejus  operibus  intelligitur  plus  semper 
quam  pingitur.^f 

'  Neither  Mr.  Price  nor  Mr.  Gilpin  an  idea  quite  distinct  from  the  Beauti- 

appear  to  me  to  baTe  been  rofficientiy  fnl,  and  (as   will   afterwards  appear) 

aware  of  tbe  difference  between  the  sometimes  at  variance  with  it.    In  the 

meaning  which  they  annex  to  the  word  other  sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

I^ur€8quef  when    applied   to   those  the  beauty  of  the  scene  represented 

details  in  a  landscapei  which  are  pe-  will  add  proportionally  to  the  pleasing 

cnliarly  characteristic  and  expressive,  efifoct  of  the  picture. 

and  its  meaning  when  appKed  to  the  .    „  ^„- 

general  design  and  composition  of  the  *  ^^"^  ^^'  "•  ^'  ^^'  P*^"  ^^'^ 

piece.    In  the  former  sense,  it  conveys  t  [SisU  Nat.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  86.] 
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Among  the  various  applications  of  the  word  Pictoresqne  to 
painting,  this  last  use  of  it  is  more  closely  analogous  to  its 
primary  application  to  verbal  description^  than  any  of  the 
others.  In  this  sense  (which  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  I 
shall  call  its  poetical  sense)  it  does  not  denote  what  is  actually 
represented ;  but  what  sets  the  imagination  at  work,  in  form- 
ing pictures  of  its  own;  or,  in  other  words,  those  parts  of 
a  picture  where  more  is  meant  and  suggested  than  meets  the 
eye.  Of  this  sort  is  a  group  of  cattle  standing  in  a  river,  or 
collected  under  the.  shade  of  a  tree,  when  introduced  into  a 
landscape,  to  recall  the  impressions  and  scenery  of  a  summer 
noon; — a  ruined  casUe  or  abbey  employed  to  awaken  the 
memory  of  former  times,  accompanied  with  those  feudal  or 
monastic  visions  so  dear  to  a  romantic  fancy ;  with  numberless 
other  instances  of  a  similar  sort,  which  must  immediately  occur 
to  every  reader. 

For  some  reasons,  which  will  afterwards  appear,  the  word 
Picturesque  in  thisjpoe^tcoZ  sense,  is  applicable  to  many  of  the 
objects  which  are  also  picturesque,  according  to  Mr.  G-ilpin's 
definition;  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  unite  the  most  re- 
markable of  those  properties  which  Mr.  Price  has  pointed  out, 
as  distinguishing  ilie  Picturesque  from  the  Beautiful.  Hence 
these  ingenious  writers  have  been  led,  on  several  occasions,  to 
ascribe  much  more  effect  to  the  mere  visible  appearance  of 
such  objects  than  really  belongs  to  it  An  example  of  this 
occurs  in  the  stress  which  they  have  very  justly  laid  on  the 
form  of  the  Ass,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  artist's  pencil  ;— 
a  form  which  tiiey  have  both  pronounced  to  be  picturesque 
in  an  eminent  degree. 

But  the  Ass,  it  must  be  remembered,  has,  beside  his  appear* 
ance,  strong  claims,  on  other  accounts,  to  the  painter's  attention. 
Few  animals  have  so  powerful  an  effect  in  awakening  associated 
ideas  and  feelings;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  eminently  Pictu- 
resque, in.  the  poetical  sense  of  the  word,  as  well  as  in  the  ac- 
ceptation in  which  it  is  understood  by  Mr.  Price.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  Holy  Writ,  what  interest  are 
we  led  to  attach  to  ii^  in  our  early  years,  by  the  Fables  of  .JIsop; 
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by  the  similes  of  Homer ;  by  the  exploits  of  Don  Quixote ;  by 
the  pictures  which  it  recalls  to  us  of  the  byo-pa^s  in  the  forest, 
where  we  have  so  often  met  with  it  as  the  beast  of  burden,  and 
the  associate  of  the  vagrant  poor,  or  where  we  have  stopped  to 
gaze  on  the  ii)fant  beauties  which  it  carried  in  its  pan'niers ; — 
in  fine,  by  the  circumstances  which  have  called  forth  in  its 
eulogy,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  efforts  of  Bufifon's  eloquence, — 
its  own  quiet  and  ino£fensive  manners,  and  the  patience  with 
which  it  submits  to  its  life  of  drudgeiy.  It  is  worthy,  too,  of 
remark,  that  this  animal,  when  we  meet  with  it  in  painting,  is 
seldom  the  common  ass  of  our  own  country,  but  the  ass  ennobled 
by  the  painter's  taste ;  or  copied  from  the  animal  of  the  same 
species,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  patriarchal  journeys,  and 
other  Bcripture-pieces  of  eminent  masters.  In  consequence  of 
this  circumstance,  a  pleasing  association,  arising  from  the  many 
beautifid  compositions  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  comes  to  be 
added  to  its  other  recommendations  already  mentioned,  and 
has  secured  to  it  a  rank  on  the  canvass,  which  the  degradation 
of  its  name  will  for  ever  prevent  it  from  attaining  in  the  works 
of  our  English  poeta 

These  observations  may  be  extended,  in  some  degree,  also  to 
the  Goat ;  strongly  associated  as  its  figure  is  with  the  romantic 
scenes  of  an  Alpine  region;  and  with  the  precipitous  cliffs, 
where  it  has  occasionally  caught  our  eye,  browsing  on  the 
pendent  shrubs  in  securiiy  and  solitude.^ 

With  respect  to  the  peculiarities,  in  point  of  form,  colouring, 
roughness  of  coat,  &a  to  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gilpin  and 
Mr.  Price,  both  these  animals  owe  their  Picturesque  character, 
they  seem  to  me  to  operate  chiefly  by  the  atimidvs  they  give  to 
the  powers  of  imagination  and  of  memory.  Where  this  is  the 
end  which  the  artist  has  in  view,  such  forms  and  colours  possess 
important  and  obvious  advantages  over  those  which  are  much 
more  decidedly  beautiful ;  inasmuch  as  these  last,  by  the  im- 

1  [Sucli,  accordingly,  ia  the  picture        Jhmota  pemUnpneuldtruptvidAot 


whicli  the  yexy  name  of  thia  ammal 
preaenta  at  once  to  a  poetical  fancy  :~- 
"  Itome»,  falix  qnoaduQ  pecn^  Ite  capdln ; 
Hon  €go  Tos  potUncTliidi  projeotna  iaaolro, 


Oannlna  nulla  oi&ain;  non  me  paweatfl^ 


preaenta  at  once  to  a  poetical  fancy:—  Flon^cytiMom  etaaUoMcarpetUaman*- 

"  Itoma»,  falix  qnoadaiQ  pecn^  Ite  capelln ;  ViigU,  EcL  L  70.1 
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mediate  pleasure  which  they  commanicate  to  the  organ,  have  a 
tendency  to  arrest  the  progress  of  our  thoughts,  and  to  engage 
the  whole  of  our  attention  to  themselves. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  a  great  part  of  what  has 
just  been  observed  is  applicable  to  the  art  of  embellishing  real 
scenery,  as  well  as  to  the  compositions  of  the  painter.  Many  of 
Mr.  Price's  suggestions  for  giving  a  picturesque  character  to 
grounds  and  to  buildings,  turn  upon  circumstances  which  owe 
their  whole  effect  to  their  ^oe^iboZ  expremon. 

When  these  different  considerations  are  combined  together, 
there  will  not,  I  apprehend,  appear  to  be  any  sound  foundation 
for  distinguishing  the  Picturesque  from  the  Beautiful,  as  a 
quality  essentially  different ;  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the 
former,  resolving  either  into  that  arising  from  the  conception 
or  imagination  of  underafxxid  beauties,  or  into  the  accessory 
pleasures  excited  in  the  mind  by  means  of  the  associating 
principle,^ 

On  other  occasions,  the  distinction  stated  by  Mr.  Price  be- 
tween the  Picturesque  and  the  Beautiful  coincides  with  the 
distinction  between  Natural  and  Artificial  Beauty;  and  the 
rules  he  gives  for  producing  the  Picturesque  resolve  into  the  old 
precept  of  employing  art  to  conceal  her  own  operations.  In 
these,  as  indeed  in  all  other  cases,  his  rules  (as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge)  are  the  result  of  exquisite  taste,  and  evince  habits  of 
the  nicest  and  most  discriminating  observation ;  and  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  more  fortunate  in  the 
choice,  and  more  consistent  in  the  use  of  his  phraseology.* 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  occasional  variations  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  word  Picturesque,  the  prevailing  idea  which 
he  annexes  to  it,  throughout  his  work,  coincides  very  nearly 
with  the  definition  of  Mr.  Gilpin.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  mention,  that,  in  his  titie-page,  what  he  professes  to 

^  [See  Note  X,  AddUion:\  writers  to  wild  Bcenerj.    Mnton  nsea 

grotesque  nearlj  in  the  same  sense : — 


'  In  some  of  the  passages  which  I 

dtadeto^pr««»,t.thewordj«*.r«,«<s  o,^;^\^i^1;;:^iSJ^ 

seems  to  be  synonjmous  with  romantic^  y^i^  thicktt  ovwsrovn,  gioiMqua  and  wlk^ 

u   formerly  applied   by  our  English  Aooea  dM^'d."  .     . 
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treat  of  is,  (he  advarUagea  to  be  derived  from  the  sCtidy  of  paint- 
ings in  improving  real  landscape  ;  a  circumstance  which  shows 
plidnlj  that  it  was  this  notion  of  the  Picturesque  which  was 
predominant  in  his  mind  while  he  was  employed  in  the  compo- 
sition. The  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  he  thus  announces  as 
his  principal  subject,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  dispute ; 
bat  some  limitations  of  it  occur  to  me  as  so  indispensably  neces- 
sary, that  I  shall  slightly  touch  upon  one  or  two  of  the  most 
important,  before  I  conclude  this  chapter. 

That  the  Picturesque  (according  to  Mr.  Gilpin's  definition  of 
it)  does  not  always  coincide  with  what  the  eye  pronounces  to  be 
Beautiful  in  the  reality,  has  been  often  observed ;  and  is,  indeed, 
an  obvious  consequence  of  the  limited  powers  of  painting,  and 
of  the  limited  range  of  objects  which  the  artist  can  present  to 
the  eye  at  once.  No  pencil  can  convey  a  pleasure  bearing  any 
resemblance  to  that  which  we  receive,  when  we  enjoy,  from  a 
commanding  eminence,  an  extensive  prospect  of  a  rich  cham- 
paign country,  or  a  boundless  view  of  the  ocean ;  nor  can  it 
copy,  with  any  success,  many  other  of  the  most  engaging  aspects 
of  nature.^  The  painter,  accordingly,  when  he  attempts  a  por- 
trait of  real  landscape,  is  obliged  to  seize  such  points  of  view  as 
are  adapted  to  the  circum^ribed  resources  of  his  art ;  and,  in 
his  observation  of  Nature,  is  unavoidably  led  to  the  study  of 
what  Mr.  Gilpin  calls  picturesque  effect.  By  these  habits  of 
study,  he  cannot  fail  to  acquire  a  new  interest  in  the  beautiful 
objects  he  meets  with ;  a  critical  discrimination  in  his  percep- 
tions, unknown  to  common  spectators ;  and  a  sensibility  to  many 
pleasing  details,  which  to  th^m  are  invisible.  ^^  Quam  multa 
vident  pictores,"  says  Cicero,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Price's  motto, 
"in  umbris  et  in  eminentia  qusB  noe  non  videmus  I"*  Nor  is 
this  alL  To  the  pleasure  arising  from  what  is  presented  to  his 
senses,  is  superadded  that  which  he  anticipates  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  art ;  or  those  which  are  revived  in  his  memory, 

*  [*'  What  ia  most  beautiful  in  nature,  tlie  most  affecting  sight  that  the  eye  can 

18  not  always  capable  of  beiug  repre-  bring  before  us,  is  quite  conclusive.*' — 

sented  most  adyantageously  by  painting ;  Wyndham's  Letter  to  Beptofi] 
the  instance  of  our  extensive  prospect,         *  [Aeadem.  QucuU  lib.  ii.  (iv.)  cap.  7.] 
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bj  the  resemblance  of  what  he  sees  to  the  compositions  of  his 
favourite  mastera  The  most  trifling  accident  of  scenery^  is 
evident,  (at  least  the  most  trifling  to  an  unskilled  eye,)  may 
thus  possess,  in  his  estimation,  a  value  superior  to  that  which 
he  ascribes  to  beauties  of  a  far  higher  order ;  his  imagination, 
in  some  cases,  filling  up  the  picture  where  nature  has  but 
faintly  sketched  the  outline ;  in  other  cases,  the  reality  borrow- 
ing a  charm  from  some  associated  painting, — as,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  multitude,  paintings  borrow  their  principal  chann 
from  associated  realities. 

While  the  studies  of  the  painter  contribute,  in  this  manner, 
to  create  a  relish  for  the  heavtijvl  ptcturesque,  is  there  no 
danger  that  they  may  produce,  in  a  limited  mind,  habits  of 
inattention  or  of  indifference  to  those  ncAural  beauties  which 
defy  the  imitation  of  the  pencil ;  and  that  his  taste  may,  in 
time,  become  circumscribed,  like  the  canvass  upon  which  he 
works  ?  I  think  I  have  perceived,  in  some  artists  and  connois- 
seurs, examples  of  this,  within  tiie  narrow  circle  of  my  own 
observation.  In  such  cases,  we  might  ahnost  be  tempted  to 
reverse  the  question  in  Mr.  Price's  motto; — ^^Qu&m  mnlta 
videmus  nos  quae  pictores  non  vident  I" 

As  to  the  application  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  from 
the  study  of  paintings  to  the  improvement  of  natural  landscape, 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  to  a  superior  understanding  and  taste, 
like  those  of  Mr.  Price,  it  may  often  suggest  very  useftd  hints  ; 
but  if  recognised  as  the  standard  to  which  the  ultimate  appeal 
is  to  be  made,  it  would  infallibly  cover  the  face  of  the  country 
with  a  new  and  systematical  species  of  affectation,  not  less 
remote  than  that  of  Brown  from  the  style  of  gardening  which 
he  wishes  to  recommend. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that,  as  an  object  which  is  offensive 
in  the  reality  may  please  in  painting.;  so  many  things  which 
would  offend  in  painting,  may  yet  please  in  the  reality.  If,  in 
some  respects,  therefore,  the  study  of  painting  be  a  useful 
auxiliary  in  the  art  of  creating  landscape ;  in  others  there  ifl^  at 
least,  a  possibility  that  it  may  lead  the  judgment  astray,  or  im- 
pose unnecessaiy  fetters  on  an  inventive  imagination. 
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I  have  only  to  remark  farther,  that  in  laying  out  groundfl, 
still  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  of  the  fine  arts,  the  pri- 
mary object  of  a  good  taste  is,  not  to  please  the  connoisseur, 
but  to  please  the  enlightened  admirer  and  lover  of  nature. 
The  perfection  of  all  these  arts  is  undoubtedly  to  give  pleasure 
to  both ;  as  they  always  will,  and  must  do,  when  the  taste  of 
the  connoisseur  is  guided  by  good  sense  and  philosophy.  Pliny 
justly  considered  it  as  the  highest  praise  he  could  bestow  on 
the  exquisite  beauties  of  a  Corinthian  antique,  when  he  sums 
up  his  description  of  them  by  observing, — '^  Talia  denique 
omnia,  ut  possint  artificum  oculos  tenere,  delectare  imperi- 
toruuL*  Objects,  of  whatever  kind,  which  please  the  connois- 
seur alone,  prove  only  that  there  is  something  fundamentally 
wrong  in  the  principles  upon  which  he  judges ;  and  most  of  all 
do  they  authorize  this  conclusion,  when  Nature  herself  is  the 
subject  upon  which  the  artist  is  to  operate,  and  where  the  chief 
glory  of  Art  is  to  work  unseen. 

Upon  the  whole,  let  Painting  be  allowed  its  due  praise  in 
quickening  our  attention  to  the  beauties  of  Nature ;  in  multi- 
plying our  resources  for  their  further  embellishment ;  and  in 
holding  up  a  standard,  from  age  to  age,  to  correct  the  caprices 
of  fashionable  innovations;  but  let  our  Taste  for  these  beauties 
be  chiefly  formed  on  the  study  of  Nature  herself; — nor  let 
us  ever  forget  so  far  what  is  due  to  her  indisputable  and 
salutary  prerogative,  as  to  attempt  an  encroachment  upon  it 
by  laws,  which  derive  the  whole  of  their  validity  from  her  own 
sanction.^ 

>  "  I  Bliall  add  no  more  to  wliat  I  and  taste  of  mankind,  and  not  from  the 

bare  liere  offered,  than    that   mnaio,  principles  of  these  arts  themseWes ;  or, 

architectare,  and  painting,  as  well  as  ih  other  words,  the  Taste  is  not  to  con- 

poetiy  and  oratoiy,  are  to  deduce  their  form  to  the  Art,  hut  the  Art  to  the 

laws  and  rules  from  the  general  sense  Taste." — dpedaior^  No.  29. 


VOL.  V. 
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OF  THE  ATPLIOATION  OF  THE  THEOBT  OF  ASSOCIATION  TO 
BBATTTT. — PAKTHER  GEIOGRALIZATIONB  OF  THIS  WOBD,  IN 
CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATING 
PRINCIPLE. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  Beauty,  althongh  I  have  occa- 
sionally alluded  to  tiie  Association  of  Ideas,  I  have  avoided  all 
discussion  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  its  influence.  It  is 
necessary  for  me,  however,  now  to  consider,  at  some  length,  the 
effects  of  a  principle  which,  in  tiie  opinion  of  many  philoso- 
phers, furnishes  a  complete  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena 
which  have  been  under  our  consideration ;  and  which  must  be 
acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  do  not  go  so  fer,  to  be  deeply 
concerned  in  the  production  of  most  of  them. 

I  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  a  former  publication,  that  tiie 
theory  which  resolves  the  whole  effect  of  beautiful  objects  into 
Association,  must  necessarily  involve  that  species  of  psottlogism, 
to  which  logicians  give  the  name  of  reasoning  in  a  circle.  It 
is  the  province  of  Association  to  impart  to  one  thing  the  agree- 
able or  the  disagreeable  effect  of  another ;  but  Association  can 
never  account  for  the  origin  of  a  class  of  pleasures  different  in 
kind  from  all  the  others  we  know.  If  there  was  nothing 
originally  and  intrinsically  pleasing  or  beautiful,  the  asso- 
ciating principle  would  have  no  materials  on  which  it  could 
operate. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the 
influence  of  Association  on  our  judgments  concerning  the 
Beautiful,  I  do  not  know  of  any  who  seem  to  have  been  com- 
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pletely  aware  of  the  force  of  this  objection  but  Mr.  Alison ; 
and,  accordinglj,  the  fiindamental  idea  which  mns  through  his 
book,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  equally  refined  and  just,  is 
entirely  his  own.    He  does  not  deny,  that,  independently  of 
custom  and  habit,  there  are  numberless  soorces  of  enjoyment  in 
the  hmnan  frame,  arising  from  its  adaptation  to  tiie  various 
objects  around  it.    He  only  asserts,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  qualities  which  produce  these  pleasures,  although  they  can- 
not be  caDed  Beautiful,  while  they  affect  the  bodily  organs 
immediately,  may  yet  enter  largely,  by  means  of  tiie  Associa- 
tion of  Ideas,  into  the  beauty  of  the  visible  creation.    Thus, 
the  qualities  which  excite  the  agreeable  sensations  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  nostrils,  cannot  be  said  to  be  Beautiful, 
without  departing  altogether  from  the  common  use  of  Ian- 
gaage ;  but  who  will  deny,  that  the  pleasing  effect  produced 
by  the  form  and  colour  of  a  rose,  even  when  viewed  at  a  dis- 
tance, is  heightened  by  the  sweet  fragrance  which  we  know 
that  it  possesses  ?    The  effect  of  the  appearance  here  presented 
to  the  eye,  and  that  of  the  associated  pleasure,  are  so  intimately 
and  so  necessarily  blended  together  in  the  mind  of  eveiy  in- 
dividual, that  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  to  say  how  much 
of  the  complicated  .delight  is  to  be  ascribed  to  each  of  the  two 
ingredients ;  and,  therefore,  the  pleasing  conception  which  is 
linked  with  the  appearance  of  the  object,  no  less  than  the  ap- 
pearance itself,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  constituent  of  its 
Beauty: — ^it  is  unquestionably  the  union  of  both  which  has 
secured  to  the  Eose  her  undisputed  title  as  Queen  of  Flowers. 
The  principle  of  Association  is  not,  in  this  instance,  employed 
to  account  for  the  pleasing  effect  which  the  smell  of  the  rose 
produces  on  its  appropriate  sense;  but  to  explain  in  what 
manner  the  recollection  of  this  agreeable  sensation  may  enter, 
as  an  element,  into  the  composition  of  an  order  of  pleasures 
distinguished  by  a  different  name,  and  classed  with  the  pleasures 
of  a  different  organ.    In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  sensations  of 
Smelling  minister  to  the  Beauty  of  nature,  it  may,  with  great 
correctness,  be  said,  that  they  do  so  only  through  the  medium 
of  that  principle^  which  combines  the  conception  of  them  in  the 
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mind  of  the  spectator  with  the  perception  of  the  colours  and 
the  fottns  exhibited  to  his  eye. 

What  has  now  been  remarked  with  respect  to  sTneUj  is  appli- 
cable to  every  other  pleasing  impression  or  emotion  which 
Association  can  attax)h  to  a  visible  object.  In  consequence  of  the 
close  relation  which  subsists  between  the  senses  of  Seeing  and 
of  Touchj  it  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  those  things  about 
which  the  latter  sense  is  likely  to  be  employed ;  and  hence,  in 
many  instances,  the  influence  (formerly  explained)  of  ideas 
connected  with  the  perceptions  of  the  hand,  in  modifying  the 
judgments  concerning  Beauty,  which  the  eye  pronounces.^ 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  by  Intellectual  and  Moral  Associations 
that  our  notions  of  Beauty  are  influenced.  How  powerful  the 
charm  is  which  may  be  thus  communicated  to  things  of  little 
intrinsic  interest,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fond  partiality 
with  which  we  continue,  through  the  whole  of  life,  to  contrast 
the  banks  and  streams  of  our  infancy  and  youth,  with  '^  otha- 
banks  and  other  streams."^  In  this  manner,  by  means  of 
Association,  any  one  pleasing  circumstance  or  occurrence  in 
nature,  how  remote  soever  in  itself  from  the  idea  of  the  Beau- 
tiful, may  be  yet  so  combined  in  our  imagination  with  the 
Beautiful  properly  so  called,  that  no  philosophical  analysis  can 
separate  them  in  their  e£fect.  On  such  occasions,  the  task  of 
the  philosopher  is  limited  to  the  gratification  of  a  speculative 

^  .  .  .  .  "  Chaqne  eens,  par  on  lieureaz  concours, 
PrSte  aux  Bens  allies  un  mutoel  Beconra ; 
Le  fraia  gazon  dea  eaux  m'embellit  leur  mormure, 
Leur  murmare,  &  son  tour,  m'embellit  la  yerdore. 
L'odorat  sort  le  gofit^  et  Toeil  sert  Podorat ; 
L'haleine  de  la  rose  i^'oute  &  son  ^lat; 
Et  d*an  ambre  flatteur  la  p^he  parfam^, 
Parait  plas  savoureuse  k  la  bouclie  embaom^e ; 
Voyez  I'amonr  heureux  par  un  double  larcin  I 
La  main  iuTite  Toeil,  I'oeil  appelle  la  main, 
£t  d*une  bouche  iraSche  ou  le  baiser  repose 
Le  parfum  est  plus  douz  sur  des  levres  de  rose. 
Ainsi  tout  se  r^pond,  et  doublant  leurs  plaisirs, 
Touf  les  sens  Tun  de  Tantre  ^veillent  les  d^sira.** 

De  Lille,  rimagmaHon,  Chant  I. 
'  Shenstone.    Ode  to  M&mory, 
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curiositj  in  collecting  new  illustrations  of ''his  theories;  or 
(where  he  experiences  the  inconveniencies  of  his  own  early 
prepossessions)  to  a  more  judicious  regulation  of  the  habits 
of  others,  whose  associations  are  yet  to  be  formed. 

But  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  although  I  consider  it  as  by 
fsii  the  most  curious  and  important  of  any,  I  do  not  mean  to 
enlarga  The  strong  and  happy  lights  which  have  been  thrown 
upon  it  by  Mr.  Alison,  render  any  &rther  illustration  of  it 
superfluous ;  and  leave  me  nothing  to  add,  in  this  part  of  my 
argument,  but  a  few  slight  hints,  tending  to  connect  some  of 
his  conclusions  with  that  peculiar  idea  of  Beauty  which  I  have 
been  attempting  to  develop. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that,  in  those 
instances  where  Association  operates  in  heightening  the  plea- 
sures we  receive  from  sight,  the  pleasing  emotion  continues  i 
stlU  to  appear,  to  our  consciousness,  simple  and  uncompounded J^ 
How  little  soever  the  qualities  that  are  vidUe  may  in  them- 
selves contribute  to  the  joint  result,  it  is  these  qualities  which 
solely,  or  at  least  chiefly,  occupy  our  attention.  The  object 
itself  seems  invested  with  the  charms  which  we  have  lent  to  it ; 
and  so  completely  are  these  charms  united,  in  our  apprehen- 
sions, with  those  attached  to  the  organic  impression,  that  we 
never  think  of  referring  them  to  diflferent  causes ;  but  conceive 
that  the  Beauty  of  the  object  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
rapture  with  which  we  gaze  on  it  Hence  the  surprise  and 
disappointment  we  are  apt  to  feel,  when  we  strive  in  vain,  by 
an  exhibition  of  the  supposed  cause  of  our  delight,  to  impart  to 
a  stranger  an  enthusiasm  similar  to  our  own :  And  hence,  upon 
all  questions  in  which  the  affections  are  concerned,  a  diversity 
in  the  tastes  and  predilections  of  individuals,  which  is  not  to 
be  reconciled  by  any  general  principles  drawn  from  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Human  Mind. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  this  process  different  from  what 
the  analogy  of  our  other  perceptions  would  lead  us  to  expect 
If  the  constant  co-existence  of  two  such  heterogeneous  qualities 
as  cdour  and  extension  in  the  objects  of  sight,  renders  them  | 
completely  inseparable  in  our  thoughts,  why  should  we  wonder,  / 
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that  the  intellectual  and  more  fugitive  elements  of  Beauty, 
should  be  insensibly  iderit&ed  with  whatever  fonns  and 
colours  may  chance  to  embody  them  to  the  eye  or  to  the 

faney  ? 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  that  can  be  j»x)daced 
is  the  complicated  assemblage  of  charms,  physical  and  moral, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  Female  Beauty.  What 
philosopher  can  presume  to  analyze  the  diifferent  ingredients; 
or  to  assign  to  matter  and  to  mind  their  respective  shares  in 
exciting  the  emotion  which  he  feels  ?  I  believe,  for  my  own 
part,  that  the  effect  depends  chiefly  on  the  Mind ;  and  that  the 
loveliest  features,  if  divested  of  their  expression,  would  be 
beheld  with  indifference.  But  no  person  thus  philosophizes 
when  the  object  is  before  him,  or  dreams  of  any  source  of  his 
pleasure,  but  that  beauty  which  fixes  his  gaze. 

With  what  admirable  precision  and  delicacy  are  its  nnde- 
finable  elements  touched  on  in  the  following  verses  I 

"  Rien  ne  manqae  &  Yenus,  ni  lea  \yt,  ni  lei  roses, 
Ni  2e  milange  exquis  des  plus  aimables  choses, 
Ni  ce  charme  secret  dont  Toeil  est  enchante, 
Ni  la  grace  plus  belle  encore  que  la  beaute."' 

In  Homer's  description  of  Juno,  when  attiring  herself  to  de- 
ceive Jupiter,  by  trying  **  the  old^  yet  still  success/id  cheat  of 
love  ;"  it  is  remarkable  that  the  poet  leaves  to  her  own  fancy 
the  whole  task  of  adorning  and  heightening  her  personal  attrac- 
tions ;  but  when  she  requests  Venus  to  grant  her 

"  Those  oonqu'ring  charms, 

That  power  which  mortals  and  immortals  warms," — 

the  gifts  which  she  receives  are,  all  of  them,  significant  of 
m^efUal  qualities  alone : 

.  .  .  .   "  The  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire, 
The  kind  deceit,  the  still  reviving  fire, 
Persoasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs. 
Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes.** 

The  exquisite  allegory  of  the  Cestm  expresses,  in  one  single 
word,  how  innumerable  and  ineffable  were  the  enchaptmftnts^ 

^  La  Fontaine.    AdonU, 
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visible  and  invisible,  which  the  Goddess  of  Loye  mingled 
together,  in  binding  her  omnipotent  spell.^ 

The  intimate  combination  which,  in  this  and  various  other 
cases,  exists  between  the  immediate  objects  of  sight,  and  the 
moral  ideas  they  suggest,  led,  in  ancient  times,  Plato,  as  well 
as  his  master  Socrates,  and  many  later  philosophers  of  the 
same  school,  to  conclude,  that  the  word  Beauty,  in  its  literal 
acceptation,  denotes  a  quality,  not  oimaUer^  but  of  mind;  and 
that,  as  the  light  we  admire  on  the  discs  of  the  moon  and 
planets  is,  when  traced  to  its  original  source,  the  light  of  the 
son,  so  what  is  commonly  called  the  beauty  of  the  material 
world  is  but  a  reflection  from  those  primitive  and  underived 
beauties,  which  the  intellectual  eye  can  alone  perceive. 

I  have  already  said,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief  effect  of 
Female  Beauty  depends  on  Expression. — ^A  similar  remark 
may  be  applied  (though  perhaps  not  altogether  in  the  same 
extent)  to  the  Material  Universe  in  general ;  the  Beauty  of 
which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  wonderfully  heightened  to  those 
who  are  able  to  read  in  it  the  expressive  characters  of  a 
Governing  Intelligence.  But  still  I  think  that  Beauty,  in  its 
literal  sense,  denotes  what  is  presented  to  the  organ  of  Sight ; 
and  that  it  is  afterwards  transferred  to  moral  qualities  by  an 
associating  process,  similar  to  that  which  combines  the  smell  of 
a  rose  with  its  beautiful  form  and  colour  ;  or  which  embellishes 
our  native  spot  with  the  charms  which  it  borrows  from  the 
pleasures  of  memory.    The  chief  difference  between  the  cases 

^  I  hare  adopted,  in  the  text,  Pope's  The  Je  ne  s^is  quoi  of  the  French, 

Tersion  (though  somewhat  paraphrasti-  and  the  fortunate  phrase  in  an  English 

cal)  in  preference  to  the  original ;  as  it  song,  ("  the  provoking  charm  of  Ckdia 

combines  at  once  the  anthority  of  an-  altogether^**)  have  been  suggested  by 

cient  and  of  modem  taste,  in  confirma-  the  same  feeling  with  respect  to  the 

tion  of  the  point  which  it  is  brought  to  problematical  essence  of  female  beauty, 

fflnstrate.    The  words  of  Homer  are  at  The  very  word  charm,  when  its  diflfer- 

least  equally  apposite  to  my  purpose  ent  meanings  are  attentively  considered, 

with  those  of  his  translator : —  will  be  found  an  additional  confirmation 

of  this  remark :— 

imMi^i^  « Amore^^myloTdyfoe, 

^~     ^'  TdlmewhirethyitwngthdoiiU*: 

Um^fmeit,  i  r*fjai^«  fUf  wttnm  «'if  Wh«w th«pow«rtii*t dkom* Hi ■o^- 

f^MMvriNr."— [/2Mf,  ziT.  216.]  Xatkgrio«I.QriBttiliia^r— WsDk 
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here  mentioned,  consists  in  the  intimate  and  inseparable  anion, 
which,  in  the  human  face,  connects  soul  and  body  with  each 
other ;  a  union  to  which  nothing  completely  analogous  occurs 
in  any  other  association  whatsoever. 

.  .  .  .  "  Her  pare  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheek,  and  so  disthictlj  wroogfat, 
That  one  might  almost  saj  her  body  thought^ 

To  the  peculiar  intimacy  of  this  connexion  (which,  as  long 
as  the  beautiful  object  is  under  our  survey,  blends  the  qualities 
of  Matter  and  those  of  Mind  in  one  common  perception)  it 
seems  to  be  owing,  that  the  word  Beauty  comes,  in  process  of 
time,  to  be  applied  to  certain  moral  qualities  considered 
abstractly,^  The  qualities  which  are  thus  characterized  in 
ordinary  discourse  axe,  in  truth,  exactly  those  which  it  gives  us 
the  greatest  delight  to  see  expressed  in  the  countenance  f  or 
such  as  have  a  tendency  (which  is  the  case  with  various  affec- 
tions of  the  mind)  to  improve  the  visible  beauty  which  the 
features  exhibit.  Is  it  surprising,  that,  to  a  person  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  apply  the  epithet  Beautiful  to  the  smile  of 
complacency  and  kindness,  the  same  epithet  should  naturally 
occur  as  expressively  characteristical  of  the  disposition  and 
temper,  which  it  is  the  study  of  Beauty  to  display,  when  solicit- 
ous to  assume  her  most  winning  form  ?  Such  transitions  in 
the  use  of  words  are  daily  exemplified  in  all  the  various  subjects 
about  which  language  is  employed :  And,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  transition  is  so  easy  and  obvious,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say 
which  is  the  literal  and  which  the  metaphorical  meaning. 

1  Such,  too,  seems  to  have  heen  the  siliis   fiustisque    conserrandom    potat, 

opinion  of  Cicero,  from  the  following  ....  Formam  quidem  ipsam,  Marce 

passage,  which  coincides  remarkably,  in  fili,  et  tanquam  faciem  Honesti  Tides ; 

more  respects  than  one,  with  the  doc-  qu»,    si   ocnfis   cerneretur,    mirabiles 

trine  maintained  in  the  text: —  amores  (ut  ait  Plato)  excitant  sni.'* — 

"  Itaqne   coram   ijpsomm,  qua  ad-  De  Offic  Ub.  i.  {cap.  iy.  y.] 
tpedu  tentiunturt  nallom  aliad  animal 

pnlchritndinem,  yenostatem,  convenien-  '  nirif«»  §Sf  M/»i(iir  ih§9  Jff  t  rtmr 

tiam  partiam  sentit;  qnam  similitadinem  M^wt^  l^  S*  rd  na^A  n  »dym0i  »mi 

natnra  ratioque  ah  ocnlis  ad  animnm  dymmiTei  Hfn  ^miurmi,  Hh'tSf^m  mUxc^ 

transferens,  mnlto  etiam  magis  pnlchri-  n  »ai  ^nn^d  mmi  /umrd  \ — Xenopkem^ 

tixdinem,  constantiam,  ordinem  in  con-  Mem.  fib.  iix.  cap.  x.  U  5.] 
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In  the  cases  which  have  been  hitherto  under  our  consider- 
ation, the  visible  object^  if  it  is  not  the  physical  caiise,  furnishes, 
at  least,  the  occasion  of  the  pleasure  we  feel ;  and  it  is  on  the 
eye  alone  that  any  organic  impression  is  supposed  to  be  made. 
Our  other  senses,  indeed,  frequently  contribute  to  the  effect ; 
but  they  do  so  only  through  the  medium  of  the  associatmg 
principle,  when,  by  its  means,  the  pleasures  originally  derived 
from  them  are  blended  and  identified  with  those  peculiar  to 
vision. 

The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  aU  the  various  moral 
and  intellectual  enjoyments,  which,  by  combining  themselves 
with  the  effects  of  colours  and  of  forms,  may  embellish  the  ori- 
gmal  beauties  of  those  material  objects,  which,  while  they  please 
the  eye,  exercise  the  understanding,  awaken  the  fancy,  or  touch 
the  heart.  Hence,  to  a  botanist,  the  luxury  of  a  garden,  where 
everything  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  his  favourite  study; 
hence,  to  the  poet,  the  charms  of  a  romantic  retreat ;  hence,  to 
every  mind  alive  to  the  common  sympathies  of  nature,  the  in- 
spiring influence  of  scenes  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  worth, 
of  valour,  or  of  genius. 

There  is,  however,  nothing  which  places,  in  so  strong  a  light, 
.  the  truth  of  the  preceding  remarks,  as  the  consent  of  all  man- 
kind in  applying  the  word  BeautiM  to  Order,  to  Fitness,  to 
Utility,  to  Symmetry ;  above  all,  to  that  skill  and  comprehen- 
siveness, and  unity  of  design,  which,  combining  a  multitude  of 
parts  into  one  agreeable  whole,  blend  the  charms  of  variety  with 
that  of  simplidty.  All  of  these  circumstances  are  calculated  to 
give  pleasure  to  the  understanding;  but  as  this  pleasure  is 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  they  are  universally 
confounded  with  the  pleasing  qualities  which  form  the  direct 
objects  of  its  physical  perceptions.^ 

The  only  other  external  sense,  to  the  objects  of  which  the 
epithet  Beautiful  is  directiy  and  immediately  applied,  is  that  of 
Hearing.  But  this  use  of  the  word  appears  to  me  to  be  plainly 
transitivCy  arising,  in  part,  from  the  general  disposition  we  have 

^  I  ahall  have  occasion,  in  another  on  Utilitj,  Fitness,  &c,  considered  in 
JSatajf  to  make  some  additional  remarks      their  relation  to  the  idea  of  Beauty. 
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to  apply  to  one  class  of  our  perceptioiifi,  the  epithets  strictly 
appropriated  to  the  agreeable  qualities  perceiyed  by  another.^ 
It  is  thus  we  speak  of  the  soft  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  of  the 
mved  aong  of  the  nightingale  f  and  that  we  sometimes  heap, 
one  upon  another,  these  heterogeneous  epithets  in  the  same 
description. 

"  Sofify^weet  in  Ljdian  meoiurw." 

The  poverty  of  language  is  partly  the  cause  of  this ;  but  the 
substitution  is,  at  the  same  time,  pleasingly  expressive  to  the 
fancy ;  and  its  incongruity  is  never  more  likely  to  escape  the 
severe  examination  of  the  judgment,  than  when  the  thing  we 
wish  to  describe  has  any  tendency  to  excite  raptur^  to  rouse 
enthusiasm,  or  even  to  inspire  gaiety. 

'*  Dalce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Duloe  loqnentem." 

"  Still  drink  delicions  poison  from  thy  eye." 

Perhaps  it  may  appear  to  some,  that  the  general  analogy  of 
these  transitions  is  suflScient,  of  itself,  independently  of  all  other 
considerations,  to  account  for  the  application  of  the  word  Beauty 
to  olgects  of  hearing.  But  although  this  analogy  certainly  goes 
a  considerable  way  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem,  it  by  no 
means  removes  the  difficulty  completely ;  inasmuch  as  it  sug- 
gests no  reason  why  the  epithet  Beautiful  should  be  applied  to 
agreeable  sounds^  rather  than  to  agreeable  tastes^  or  to  agreeable 
odours.  On  a  little  farther  examination,  however,  we  shall  find 
various  other  circumstances  which  render  the  transition  much 

^  A  Teiy  cnrioQB  trantition  of  this  sort  CThe  frigui  opacum  and  cUer  odor  of 

is  remarked  by  Dr.  Gillies,  in  a  note      Virgil,  are  instances  of  nearly  the  \ 


npon  his  version  of  Aristotle's  Poti^icf.  kind.] 
(Bm^«V»  i^jMATM.)  "The  expres- 
sion," says  Dr.  Qillies,  "  is  remarkable ;  '  "  It  is  remarkable  that^  in  some  lin- 
the  first  word,  denoting  ii?hat  is  pleasing  gnages,  wfi  and  mm0<  have  bat  one 
to  the  eye,  had  come  to  denote  what  is  name.  Dcnu^  in  French,  signifiee  soft 
agreeable  in  general ;  and  thence,  joined  as  well  as  sweet.  The  Latin  dsdaa  and 
with  ku^ittuy  what  is  pleasing  to  hear.*'  the  Italian  doles  have,  in  many  cases, 
— ^Vol.  ii.  p.  116,  2d  edition.  [Aiistot  the  same  double  signification.'*— Bute, 
P<^.  L.  iL  c.  6  or  9.]  put  iy.  sect.  23. 
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more  natural  and  much  more  philosophical  in'  lihe  case  before 
us,  than  it  would  be  in  any  other  class  of  our  perceptions. 

(1.)  The  picturesque  effect  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
which  custom,  in  many  instances,  gives  to  sounds.  Thus^  the 
clack  of  a  mill,  heard  at  a  distance,  oonjures  up  at  once  to  the 
mind's  eye  the  simple  and  cheerful  scene  which  it  announces ; 
and  thus,  though  in  an  incomparably  greater  degree,  the  songs 
which  delighted  our  childhood,  transport  us  into  the  well- 
remembered  haunts  where  we  were  accustomed  to  hear  them. 
Is  it  surprising  that,  on  such  occasions,  the  same  language 
should  be  sometimes  transferred  from  the  things  imagined,  to 
those  perceptions  by  which  the  imagination  was  awakened  ? 

(2.)  The  expressive  power  of  sounds  naturally  pathetic.  It 
is  thus  that  the  word  Beauty,  which  is  at  first  transferred  from 
the  face  to  the  mind,  comes  to  be  re-transferred  from  the  mind 
to  the  voice ;  more  especially,  when  its  tones  express  such  pas- 
sions as  we  have  been  led,  in  the  maimer  already  explained,  to 
consider  as  beautiful.  Such  a  transference,  which  is  at  all  times 
easy  and  obvious,  seems  to  be  quite  unavoidable,  when  both  face 
and  voice,  at  the  same  moment,  conspire  in  expressing  the  same 
affection  or  emotion.  When  the  soft  tones  of  female  gentleness, 
and  the  benignity  of  an  angel-smile,  reach  the  heart  at  one  and 
the  same  instant,  the  emotion  which  is  felt,  and  the  object  by 
which  it  is  excited,  engage  the  whole  of  our  attention ;  the  diver- 
sity of  organs  by  which  the  effect  is  conveyed  disappears 
altogether;  and  language  spontaneously  combines^  under  one 
common  term,  those  mixed  attractions  which  are  already 
blended  and  united  in  the  &ncy.  The  Beauty  of  a  musical 
voice,  and  the  Harmony  of  beautiful  features,  are  accordingly 
expressions  so  congenial  to  our  habits  of  thinking  and  of  feeling, 
that  we  are  unconscious,  when  we  use  them,  of  departing  from 
their  literal  or  primitive  import. 

Nor  is  the  case  essentially  different  with  some  other  somids 
which,  in  consequence  of  early  habit,  have  been  very  intimately 
associated  with  the  pleasures  of  vision.  While  we  are  enjoying, 
in  some  favourite  scene,  the  beauties  of  nature,  how  powerfully 
do  the  murmur  of  fountains,  the  lowing  of  cattle^  and  the 
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melody  of  birds,  enhance  the  delight  I  and  how  irresistibly  are 
we  led,  by  this  joint  influence  of  ^^  rurid  sights  and  rural 
sounds"  to  CQnfound,  in  our  conceptions  and  in  our  speech, 
these  two  distinct  sources  of  our  pleasure  !  If,  on  such  occasions, 
the  impressions  produced  by  objects  of  Sight  predominate  so 
far,  as  to  render  Beauty  and  not  Harmony  or  Melody  the  generic 
word ;  this  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected,  from  the  prin- 
ciples formerly  stated  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  connexion 
between  the  Eye  and  the  power  of  ImaginatioiL 

The  transference  being  once  made  in  a  few  instances,  the 
subsequent  extension  of  the  term  Beauty  to  musical  composi- 
tion, and  to  all  other  cases  in  which  the  ear  is  concerned,  will 
not  appear  wonderful  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
study  the  natural  proceedings  of  the  Mind,  as  exhibited  in  the 
diversified  applications  of  Language. 

(3.)  The  significant  power  of  sounds,  in  consequence  of  con- 
ventional speech.  In  this  way,  they  every  moment  present 
pictures  to  the  imagination ;  and  we  apply  to  the  description, 
as  to  the  thing  described,  (with  hardly  any  consciousness  of 
speaking  figuratively,)  such  words  as  livdy^  glcnviny^  luminous^ 
splendid,  picturesque.  Hence  an  obvious  account  (as  will  be 
afterwards  stated  more  fully)  of  the  application  of  the  epithet 
BeautiM  to  Poetiy;  and  hence  also,  (if  the  circumstances 
already  suggested  should  not  be  thought  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose,) an  additional  reason  for  its  application  to  Music ; '  the 
noitural  es^pression  of  which  is  so  often  united  with  the  con-- 
ventional  expression  of  her.  sister  art. 

These  different  circumstatices,  when  combined  with  the 
general  causes,  which,  in  other  instances,  produce  transitive 
uses  of  words,  account  sufficiently,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  exdu- 
cdve  restriction  (among  our  different  external  senses)  of  the 
term  Beauty  to  the  objects  of  Sight  and  of  Hearing.  To  the 
foregoing  considerations,  however,  I  must  not  omit  to  add,  as  a 
cause  conspiring  very  powerfully  to  the  same  end,  the  intimate 
association,  which,  in  our  apprehensions,  is  formed  between  the 
Eye  and  the  Ear,  as  the  great  inlets  of  our  acquired  know- 
ledge ;  as  the  only  media  by  which  different  Minds  can  com- 
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manicate  together;  and  as  the  organs  by  which  we  receive 
from  the  material  world  the  two  classes  of  pleasures,  which, 
while  they  surpass  all  the  rest  in  variety  and  in  duration, — are 
the  most  completely  removed  from  the  grossness  of  animal  in- 
dulgence, and  the  most  nearly  allied  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
intellect  The  unconsciousness  we  have,  in  both  these  senses, 
of  any  local  impression  on  our  bodily  frame,  may,  perhaps, 
he^p  to  explain  the  peculiar  facility  with  which  their  percep- 
tions blend  themselves  with  other  pleasures  of  a  rank  still 
nobler  and  more  refined. — It  is  these  two  classes,  accordingly, 
of  organical  pleasures,  which  fall  exclusively  under  the  cognL&- 
ance  of  that  power  of  intellectual  Taste,  which  I  propose  after- 
wards to  examine ;  and  for  the  analysis  of  which,  this  disquisi- 
tion, concerning  some  of  the  most  important  of  its  appropriate 
objects,  seemed  to  me  to  form  a  necessary  preparation. 

If  the  view  of  the  subject  now  given  be  just,  we  are  at  once 
relieved  from  all  the  mystery  into  which  philosophers  have 
been  insensibly  led,  in  their  theories  of  Beauty,  by  too  servile 
an  acquiescence  in  the  exploded  conclusions  of  the  ancient 
schools  concerning  Greneral  Ideas.  Instead  of  searching  for 
the  common  idea  or  essence  which  the  word  Beauty  denotes, 
when  applied  to  colours,  to  forms,  to  sounds,  to  compositions  in 
verse  and  prose,  to  mathematical  theorems,  and  to  moral  quali- 
ties, our  attention  is  directed  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
Human  Mind,  and  to  its  natural  progress  in  the  employment 
of  speech.  The  particular  exemplifications  which  I  have 
offered  of  my  general  principle,  may  probably  be  exceptionable 
in  various  instances ;  but  I  cannot  help  flattering  myself  with 
the  belief,  that  the  principle  itself  will  bear  examination.  Some 
objections  to  it,  which  I  can  easily  anticipate,  may  perhaps  be 
in  part  obviated  by  the  following  remarks. 

Although  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  our  first  notions 
of  Beauty  are  derived  from  colourSy  it  neither  follows,  that  in 
those  complex  ideas  of  the  Beautiful  which  we  are  afterwards 
led  to  form  in  the  progress  of  our  experience,  this  quality  must 
necessarily  enter  as  a  component  part ;  nor,  where  it  does  so 
enter,  that  its  effect  must  necessarily  predominate  over  that  of 
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all  the  others.  On  the  contraiy,  it  may  be  easily  concdved  in 
what  maimer  its  effect  comes  to  be  gradually  supplanted  by 
those  pleasures  of  a  higher  cast  with  which  it  is  combined ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  continue  to  apply  to  the  joint  result 
the  language  which  this  now  subordinate,  and  seemingly  un- 
essential ingredient,  originally  suggested.  It  is  by  a  process 
somewhat  similar,  that  the  mental  attractions  of  a  beautiful 
woman  supplant  those  of  her  person  in  the  heart  of  her  lover ; 
and  that,  when  the  former  have  the  good  fortune  to  survive  the 
latter,  they  appropriate  to  themselves^  by  an  imperceptible 
metaphor,  that  language  which,  in  its  literal  sense,  has  ceased 
to  have  a  meaning.  In  this  cafle,  a  very  pleasing  arrangement 
of  Nature  is  exhibited ;  the  qualities  g£  Mind  which  insensibly 
stole,  in  ^e  first  instance,  those  flattering  epithets  which  are 
descriptive  of  a  fair  exterior^  now  restonng  their  borrowed  em- 
bellishments, and  keeping  alive,  in  the  eye  of  conjugal  affection, 
that  Beauty  which  has  long  perished  to  every  other.^ 

The  progress  just  remarked,  in  the  instance  of  Colours, 
admits  of  an  easy  and  complete  illustration,  in  the  gradual 
transference  of  the  painter's  admiration,  (in  proportion  as  his 
taste  is  exercised  and  improved,)  from  the  merely  organical 
charms  of  his  art^  to  its  sublimer  beauties.  It  is  not  that  he  is 
less  delighted  with  beautiful  colouring  than  before ;  but  because 
his  Imagination  <»n  easily  svpply  its  absence,  when  excellencies 
of  a  superior  order  engage  his  attention.'  It  is  for  tiie  same 
reason,  that  a  masterly  sketch  with  chalk,  or  with  a  pencil, 
gives  to  a  practised  eye  a  pleasure  to  which  nothing  could  be 
added  by  the  hand  of  a  common  artist ;  and  that  the  rdics  ef 
ancient  statuaiy,  which  are  beheld  with  comparative  indiffer- 
ence by  the  vulgar  of  all  countries,  are  surveyed  by  men  of 
cultivated  taste  with  still  greater  rapture,  than  the  forms  whidi 
live  on  the  glowing  canvass  d  the  painter. 

Hence,  too,  it  happens,  that,  in  the  progress  of  Tast^  the 
word  Beautiful  comes  to  be  more  peculiarly  appropriated  (at 

'  ["  Ceirtas  amor  moram  est;  formam  popnlabiiur  etas. 

£t  placitna  ragis  vultQa  aratns  erit."— Ovid,  Medicamna  Faciei  45^] 
•  See  Note  Y. 
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least  by  critics  and  pliilosophers)  to  Beauty  in  its  most  com- 
plicated and  impressive  form.  In  this  sense  we  plainly  under- 
stand it,  when  we  speak  of  analyTdng  beauty.  To  Colour,  and 
to  the  other  simple  elements  which  enter  into  its  composition, 
although  we  may  still,  with  the  most  unexceptionable  propriety, 
apply  this  epithet,  we  more  commonly  (as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge)  apply  the  epithet  pleasing^  or  some  equivalent  ex- 
pression. 

I  shall  only  remark  farther,  on  this  head,  that,  in  the  imi- 
tative arts,  the  most  beautiful  colours,  when  they  are  out  of 
place,  or  when  they  do  not  harmonize  with  each  other,  produce 
an  effect  which  is  peculiarly  offensive ;  and  that,  in  articles  of 
dress  or  of  furniture,  a  passion  for  gaudy  decoration  is  justly 
regarded  as  the  symptom  of  a  taste  for  the  BeautiftQ,  which  is 
destined  never  to  pass  the  first  stage  of  infancy. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SUBJECT.— OBJECTIONS  TO  A  THBOBY  OF 
BEAUTT  PROPOSED  BY  FATHER  BUFFIER  AND  SIR  JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS. 

Before  concluding  these  disqaisitions  concerning  the  in- 
fluence of  Association  on  our  ideas  of  the  Beautiful,  I  think  it 
proper  to  take  some  notice  of  a  theory  upon  the  subject,  adopted 
by  two  very  eminent  men,  Father  Buffier  and  Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolds,  according  to  which  we  are  taught,  that  "  the  effect 
of  Beauty  depends  on  Habit  alone;  the  most  customary 
form  in  each  species  of  things  bemg  invariably  the  most 
beautiful" 

"A  beautiful  nose,*  for  example,  (to  borrow  Mr.  Smith's 
short,  but  masterly  illustration  of  Buffier's  principle,)  '^  is  one 
that  is  neither  very  long  nor  very  short ;  neither  very  straight 
nor  very  crooked ;  but  a  sort  of  middle  among  all  these  ex- 
tremes, and  less  different  from  any  one  of  them,  than  all  of 
them  are  from  one  another.  It  is  the  form  which  nature  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  in  them  all;  which,  however,  she  deviates 
from  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  very  rarely  hits  exactly, 
but  to  which  all  these  deviations  still  bear  a  very  strong 

resemblance In  each  species  of  creatures,  what  is  most 

beautiful  bears  the  strongest  characters  of  the  general  fiabric 
of  thq  species,  and  has  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  individuals  with  which  it  is  classed.  Monsters,  on 
the  contrary,  or  what  is  perfectly  deformed,  are  always  most 
singular  and  odd,  and  have  the  least  resemblance  to  the 
generality  of  that  species  to  which  they  belong.    And  thus,  the 
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beauty  of  each  species,  though,  in  one  sense,  the  rarest  of  all 
tbmgs,  because  few  individuals  hit  the  middle  form  exactly, 
yet,  in  another,  is  the  most  common,  because  all  the  deviations 
firom  it  resemble  it  more  than  they  resemble  one  another/'^ 

The  same  opinion  has  been  since  stated  iu  much  stronger 
and  more  explicit  terma,  by  a  still  higher  authority  than 
Buffier, — Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds. 

"  EvCTy  species,"  he  observes,  "  of  the  animal  as  well  as 
the  vegetable  creation,  may  be  said  to  have  a  fixed  or  de- 
terminate form  towards  which  Nature  is  continually  inclin- 
ing, like  various  lines  terminating  in  the  centre,  and,  as  these 
Hues  all  cross  the  centre,  though  only  one  passes  through 
auy  other  point,  so  it  would  be  found  that  perfect  beauty  is 
oilener  produced  by  nature  than  deformity:  I  do  not  mean 
than  deformity  in  general,  but  than  any  one  kind  of  deformity. 
To  instance,  in  a  particular  part  of  a  feature,  the  line  that 
forms  the  ridge  of  the  nose  is  beautiful  when  it  is  straight 
This,  then,  is  the  central  form,  which  is  oftener  found  than 
either  concave,  convex,  or  any  other  irregular  form  that  shall 
be  proposed.  Ab  we  are  then  more  accustomed  to  beauty 
than  to  deformity,  we  may  conclude  that  to  be  the  reason  why 
we  approve  and  admire  it,  as  we  approve  and  admire  customs 
and  fitshions  of  dress,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  are  used 
to  them ;  so  that,  though  habit  and  custom  cannot  be  said  to 
be  the  cause  of  beauty,  it  is  certainly  the  cause  of  our  liking 
it :  And  I  have  na  doubt,  but  that,  if  we  were  more  used  to 
deformity  than  beauty,  deformity  would  then  lose  the  idea  now 
annexed  to  it,  and  take  that  of  beauty ;  as  if  the  whole  world 
should  agree,  that  yea  and  no  should  change  their  meaning ; 
yes  would  then  deny^  and  no  would  a£Srm."^ 

As  this  theory  has  plainly  taken  its  rise  from  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  principle  of  Association  ope- 
rates, the  objections  to  it  which  I  have  to  offer  form  a  natural 
sequel  to  the  discussions  contained  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Among  these  objections,  what  strikes  myself  with  the  greatest 

»  Theory  of  Moral  SenHmenU.  [Part  « Idler,  No.  82.  See  also  Reynoldi'e 
▼.  ebap.  1.]  Works  hj  Malone,  2d  edit  p.  237. 
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force  is, — ^ihat>  granting  the  theory  to  be  just,  so  &r  as  it  goes, 
it  does  not  at  all  touch  the  main  difficulty  it  professes  to  re- 
solve. Admitting  it  to  be  a  fact,  (as  I  vety  readily  do,  in  llie 
sense  in  which  the  proposition  is  explained  liy  Beynolds,)  ^  That 
in  each  species  o/thingSj  the  most  customary  form  is  tiie  most 
beautiful ;''  and  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this 
fact  warranted  the  very  illogical  inference,  "  That  the  effect  of 
Beauty  in  (hat  species  depends  on  habit  alone  f  the  question 
still  remains  to  be  answered ;  on  what  principle  do  we  pro- 
nounce the  Beauty  of  one  species  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
another?  To  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  it  is 
obviously  necessary,  not  only  to  show  how  one  Bose  comes  to 
be  considered  as  more  beautiful  than  another  Bose;  one 
Peacock  as  more  beautiful  than  another  Peacock ;  one  Woman 
as  more  beautiful  than  another  Woman ;  but  to  explain  why 
the  Bose  is  pronounced  to  be  more  beautiful  than  the  Dan- 
delion, the  Peacock  more  beautiful  than  the  Stork,  and  a 
Beautiful  Woman  to  be  the  mafifterpiece  of  Nature's  handy- 
work.  To  such  questions  as  these,  the  theory  of  Beynolds  does 
not  furnish  even  the  shadow  of  a  reply. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  objection  to  which  it  is  liabla 
When  applied  to  account  for  the  comparative  Beauty  of 
different  things  of  0ie  same  kindy  it  will  be  found  altogether 
unsatisfactory  and  erroneous. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  mention 
the  consequence  to  which  it  obviously  and  necessarily  leads, 
according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  its  ingenious  authors ; — 
That  no  individual  object  is  fitted  to  give  pleasure  to  the  ^lec- 
tator,  previous  to  a  course  of  comparative  observations  on  a 
number  of  other  objects  of  the  same  kind.  It  will  afterwards 
appear,  that,  in  adopting  this  idea,  Buffier  and  Beynolds  have 
confounded  the  principle  of  Taste  (which  is  an  acquired  power, 
implying  comparison  and  reflection)  with  our  natural  suscepti- 
bility of  the  pleasing  effect  which  Beauty  produces.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  remark,  that  neither  of 
these  writers  has  attempted  to  assign  any  reason  why  a  pleasing 
effect  should  be  connected  with  those  qualities  which  are  most 
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commonly  to  be  observed  in  nature ;  and^  therefore,  granting 
that  the  general  fact  corresponds  with  their  statement,  it  re- 
mams  to  be  considered,  whether  particular  objects  are  per- 
ceived to  be  Beautiful,  in  consequence  of  their  coinddence  with 
those  arrangements  at  which  Nature  appears  to  aim;  or 
whether  our  perception  of  this  coincidence  be  not  a  subsequent 
discovery,  founded  on  a  comparison  of  her  productions  with 
some  notions  of  Beauty  previously  formed.  To  say,  with  Rey- 
nolds, that  ^'  we  approve  and  admire  Beauty,  because  we  are 
more  accustomed  to  it  than  Deformity;  as  we  approve  and 
admire  customs  and  fashions  of  dress,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  we  are  used  to  them,"  is  manifestly  an  imperfect  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  Even  in  the  article  of  dress,  it  is  not  custom 
alone,  but  the  example  of  those  whom  we  look  up  to  as  pat- 
terns worthy  of  imitation ; — that  is,  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
many,  but  the  fashion  of  the  few,  which  has  the  chief  influence 
on  our  judgments ;  and,  consequently,  admitting  (what  I  am 
by  no  means  disposed  to  yield)  that  one  mode  of  dress  is,  in 
itself,  as  beautiful  as  another,  this  concession  would  only  afford 
an  additional  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  associating  prin- 
ciple, without  proving  anything  in  &vour  of  that  conclusion 
which  Beynolds  wishes  to  establish. 

Nor  is  the  instance  of  monstrous  animal  productions,  ap- 
pealed to  by  Buffier,  more  in  point.  The  disgust  which  they 
excite  seems  to  arise  principally  from  some  idea  of  pain  or 
suffering  connected  with  their  existence,  or  from  the  obvious 
unfitness  of  the  structure  of  the  individu^  for  the  destined  pur- 
poses of  his  species.  No  similar  emotion  is  excited  by  an 
aniJogous  appearance  in  the  vegetable,  or  in  the  mineral  king- 
doms; or  even  by  those  phenomena  which  contradict  the 
uniform  tenor  of  our  past  experience,  with  respect  to  Nature's 
most  obvious  and  familiar  laws.  What  occurrence  so  con- 
stantly presented  to  our  senses  as  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies !  yet 
nobody  ever  thought  of  applying  to  it  the  epithet  beautiJiU. 
The  rise  of  a  column  of  smoke  is  a  comparative  rarity ;  and  yet 
how  often  has  it  amused  the  eye  of  the  infant,  of  the  painter, 
of  the  poet,  and  of  the  philosopher  I — ^Although  the  human 
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form  be  necessarily  fixed,  by  its  own  gravity,  to  the  sorface  of 
this  globe,  how  beautiful  are  those  pictures  of  ancient  poetry, 
in  which  the  Gods  are  represented  as  transporting  themselves, 
at  pleasure,  between  earth  and  heaven !  Even  the  genius  of 
Shakespeare,  in  attempting  to  amplify  the  graces  of  a  favourite 
Hero,  has  reserved  for  the  last  place  in  the  climax,  an  atti- 
tude suggested  by  this  imaginary  attribute  of  the  heathen 
divinities. 

"  A  Btatiox),  like  the  herald  Meicoiy, 
New  lighted  on  a  heayen-kiBsing  hilL* 

A  still  more  obvious  example,  leading  to  the  same  conclusion, 
may  be  drawn  from  the  agreeable  e£fects  of  lights  and  colours  ; 
the  very  appearances  from  which  I  conceive  our  first  notions  of 
beauty  are  derived.  Few,  I  presume,  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  it  is  altogether  owing  to  custom,  that  the  eye  delights  to 
repose  itself  on  the  soft;  verdure  of  a  field ;  or  that  there  is 
nothing  naturally  attractive  in  the  splendid  iQuminations  of 
summer.  From  the  regular  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night, 
custom  (if  nothing  else  were  to  operate)  should  entitle  them 
both,  in  the  same  degree,  to  the  appellation  of  Beautiful ;  but 
such,  certainly,  has  not  been  the  judgment  of  mankind  in  any 
age  of  the  world.  "  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  it  is  a  plea- 
saut  thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun.^ 

The  criticisms  which  I  have  hazarded  on  the  speculations  of 
these  writers  do  not  affect  the  certainty,  nor  detract  from  the 
importance  of  the  assumption  on  which  they  proceed.  The 
only  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  individual  objects  please  in 
consequence  of  their  approximation  to  the  usual  forms  and 
colours  of  Nature ;  or  whether  Nature  herself  is  not  pronounced 
to  be  Beautifrd,  in  consequence  of  the  regular  profusion  in 
which  she  exhibits  forms  and  colours  intrinsically  pleasing  ? 
Upon  either  supposition,  great  praise  is  due  to  those  who  have 
so  happily  illustrated  the  process  by  which  taste  is  guided  in 
the  study  of  ideal  beatUy;  a  process  which  Reynolds  must  he 
allowed  to  have  traced  and  described  with  admirable  sagacity, 
even  by  such  as  think  the  most  lightiy  of  the  metaphysical 
doctrine  which  he  htfs  blended  with  his  statement  of  the  &ct. 
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I  must^own,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  without  some  surprise  I 
first  read  the  Essay  in  which  the  opinion  I  have  now  been  con- 
trovertiDg  is  proposed  bj  this  great  artist.  To  have  found  the 
same  paradox  in  the  works  of  an  abstract  philosopher,  however 
distinguished  for  ingenuity  and  learning,  would  have  been  en- 
tirely of  a  piece  with  the  other  extravagancies  which  abound  in 
books  of  science ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  genuine 
enthusiasm  with  which  Beynolds  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the 
Beauties,  both  of  Nature  and  of  Art,  with  the  belief,  that  "  if 
Beauty  were  fis  rare  as  deformity  now  is^  and  deformity  as  pre- 
valent as  actual  Beauty,  these  words  would  entirely  change 
their  present  meanings,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  word 
yes  might  become  a  negative,  and  no  an  affirmative,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  genera^  convention  among  mankind."  The  truth 
has  probably  been,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  Beynolds,  (as  too 
often  happens  to  all  men  in  the  more  serious  concerns  of  life,) 
a  prepossession  in  fitvour  of  a  particular  conclusion,  added  veri- 
similitude to  the  premises  of  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
consequence ;  and  that  a  long  experience  of  the  practical  value 
of  the  maxim  which  it  was  his  leading  object  to  recommend, 
blinded  him  to  the  absurdity  of  the  theory  which  he  employed 
to  support  it^ 

^  See  Note  Z<— [Mr.  Stewart  might,      what,  in   antiquity,  was   called    The 
under  thii  chapter,  haye  considered,      OcawH,  or  Qmon  of  Folygnotuij—JEd,] 
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PAKT  SECOND.— ON  THE  BEAUTIFUL,  WHEN  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  POWER  OF  IMAGINATION. 

From  the  account  given  of  Conception  in  my  Analysis  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,^  it  appears  that  we  have  a  power  of  re- 
presenting  to  ourselves  the  absent  objects  of  our  perceptions, 
and  also  the  sensations  which  we  remember  to  have  felt.  I 
can  picture  out^  for  example,  in  my  own  mind,— -or  (to  express 
myself  without  a  metaphor)  I  can  think  upon  any  remarkable 
building,  or  any  remarkable  scene  with  which  I  am  familiarly 
acquainted.  I  can,  in  like  manner,  (though  by  no  means  with 
the  same  distinctness  and  steadiness,)  think  of  the  Smell  of  a 
Kose,  of  the  Taste  of  a.  Pine-Apple,  or  of  the  Sound  of  a 
Trumpet.  In  consequence  of  the  various  functions  of  this 
power,  which  extend  to  the  provinces  of  all  the  different  Senses, 
the  old  English  writers  (after  the  example  of  the  Schoolmen) 
frequently  distinguish  it  by  the  title  of  Sensus  CommuniSy  a 
phrase  which  they  employ  precisely  in  the  same  acceptation  in 
which  I  use  the  word  Conception.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
phrase  common  sense  (which  has  now  so  many  other  meanings, 
both  popular  and  philosophical)  is  employed  by  Sir  John 
Davis,  in  his  poem  On  tTie  Immortality  of  ike  Soul;  by  Dr. 
Cudworih,  in  his  Treatise  of  Immutable  Morality ;  and  by 
many  others,  both  of  an  earlier  and  of  a  later  date. 

To  the  peculiar  ease  and  vivacity  with  which  we  can  recall 
the  perceptions  of  Sight,  it  is  owing,  that  our  thoughts  are  in- 
comparably more  frequently  occupied  in  such  visual  rcpreseiifei- 

>  See  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind^  vol.  i.  [chap.  iii.  pp.  144-15S.] 
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iionsy  than  in  conceiving  Smells,  Tastes,  or  Sounds ;  and  that, 
when  wo  think  of  these  last  sensations,  we  generally  strive  to 
]ay  hold  of  them  by  means  of  some  visible  objeet  with  whichr 
they  are  associated.  I  can  easily,  for  example,,  think  of  the 
form  and  colour  of  a  rose,  with  little  er  no^  idea  of  its  smell; 
but  when  I  wish  to  conceive  the  ameU  as  diatinetly  as  possible, 
I  find  that  the  most  effectual  means  I  can  use,,  is  to  conceive 
the  flower  itself  to  be  presented  to  my  eye.  The  sense  of  Sight, 
accordingly,  maintains  the  same  pre-emihence  over  our  other 
senses,  in  fumiflhfng  materials  to  the  power  of  Conception, 
that  in  its  actual  exercise  belcmgs  to  it,  as  Hie  great  channel  of 
our  acquired  information,,  and  ti^e  habitual  medium  of  our  in- 
tercourse with  things  external.  If  there  be  any  difference 
between  the  twocases^its  pre-eminence  is  stall  more  remarkable 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

In  treating  of  the  Beauty  of  BBTceptiBle  Objects,  I  have 
abeady  endeavoured  to  explam  how  this  word  comes  to  be 
applied  to  qualities  flpecifically  and  essentially  different  from 
each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  indivisible  simplicity  of  the 
emotion  which  they  excite  in  the  mind,  while  they  are  presented 
to  it  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  The  solution  is  more 
obviously  satisfactoiy,  where  these  qualities  produce  their  effect 
through  the  same  common  channel  of  Vision;  and  this  they  do 
in  every  case,  but  that  of  the  beauties  wMch  we  are  supposed  to 
perceive  by  the  Organ,  of  Hearing.  Therey  it  must  be  owned, 
the  former  principles  do  not  apply  in  all  their  extent ;  but  to 
compensate  for  any  deficiency  in  their  application  to  this  class 
of  our  pleasures,  a  variety  ef  peculiarities  were  mentioned  as 
characteristical  of  Sounds,  which  seem  to  plaee  their  beauties 
nearly  on  a  footing  with  those  more  immediately  attached  to 
the  perceptions  of  the  eye.  The  same  obsesvations  hold  still 
more  completely  with  respect  to  the  oorresponding  Conceptions 
of  these  different  qualities.  The  features  of  a  Beautiful 
Woman ;  the  amiable  affections  which  they  express ;  and  the 
musical  tones  which  accord  with  this  expression,  however  in- 
timately connected  in  our  thoughts  when  the  object  is  before 
us,  are  united  stHl  more  completely,  when  the  power  of  Con- 
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oeption  (the  Sensus  Communia  of  the  intellect)  attempts  to 
grasp  them  all  in  one  combination.  In  this  last  case,  too^  it  is 
the  picture  alone  which  strongly  and  permanently  fixes  the 
attention ;  and  its  agreeable  concomitants  add  to  the  effect 
rather  by  the  association  of  fugitive  impressions  or  feelings,  than 
by  that  of  Conceptions,  on  which  we  are  able  steadily  to  dwelL 

The  manner  in  which  Conception  is  subservient  to  Imagina- 
tion, and  the  grounds  of  that  conspicuous  and  prominent  place 
which,  in  all  the  creations  of  the  latter  power,  is  invariably  oo- 
cupied  by  images  borrowed  firom  Sight,  have  been  already 
sufficiently  explained.  It  is  from  the  sense  of  Sight,  accord- 
ingly, (as  was  formerly  remarked,)  that  Imagination  has  derived 
its  name ;  and  it  is  extremely  worthy  of  observation,  that  to 
this  power,  and  to  the  nearly  allied  one  of  Fancy,  the  epithet 
Beautiful  has  exclusively  been  applied  among  all  our  various 
intellectual  faculties.  We  speak  of  a  beautiful  imagination,  and 
a  beautiful  fancy ;  and  to  the  poet,  who  is  supposed  to  unite 
both,  we  ascribe  a  beautiful  genius. 

But  it  is  not  to  visible  ihingSy  nor  to  conceptions  derived  by 
any  of  our  senses  from  the  material  world,  that  the  province  of 
Imagination  is  confined.  We  may  judge  of  this  fi*om  that 
combination  of  intellectual  gratifications  which  we  receive 
through  the  medium  of  Poetry;  an  art  which  addresses  itself 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ear ;  but  which  aspires  to  unite  with 
the  organic  charm  of  numbers,  whatever  pleasures  imagination 
is  able  to  supply.  These  pleasures  (as  I  have  elsewhere  ob- 
served) are  as  various  as  the  objects  of  human  thought,  and  the 
sources  of  human  happiness.  '^All  the  beauties  of  external 
nature,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  here  a  few  sentences  firom 
another  work ;)  '^  all  that  is  amiable  or  interesting,  or  respect- 
able in  human  character;  all  that  excites  and  engages  oar 
benevolent  affections ;  all  those  truths  which  make  'the  heart 
feel  itself  better  and  more  happy ; — all  these  supply  materials, 
out  of  which  the  poet  forms  and  peoples  a  world  of  his  own, 
where  no  inconveniences  damp  our  enjoyments,  and  where  no 
shades  darken  our  prospects."^ 

^  JSlmeniBf  &c.,  vol.  i.  [chap,  yi^  of  ImaginatioD,  p.  443.] 
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^The  measured  composition  in  which  the  poet  expresses 
himself,  is  only  one  of  the  means  which  he  employs  to  please. 
As  the  delight  which  he  conveys  to  the  imagination  is  height* 
ened  by  the  other  agreeable  impressions  which  he  can  unite  in 
the  mind  at  the  same  time,  he  studies  to  bestow,  upon  the  me- 
dium of  communication  which  he  employs,  all  the  various 
beauties  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Among  these,  the  harmony 
of  numbers  is  not  the  least  powerful ;  for  its  effect  is  constant, 
and  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  other  pleasures  which 
language  produces.  A  succession  of  agreeable  perceptions  is 
kept  up  by  the  organical  effect  of  words  upon  the  ear,  while 
they  inform  the  understanding  by  their  perspicuity  and  pre- 
cision, or  please  the  imagination  by  the  pictures  they  suggest, 
or  touch  the  heart  by  the  associations  they  awaken*  Of  all  these 
charms  of  language  the  poet  may  avail  himself;  and  they  are 
all  so  many  instruments  of  his  art.  To  the  philosopher,  or  to 
the  orator,  they  may  occasionally  be  of  use ;  and  to  both  they 
must  be  constantly  so  far  an  object  of  study,  that  nothing  may 
occur  in  their  compositions  i9\(hich  may  distract  the  attention, 
by  offending  either  the  ear  or  the  taste :  but  the  poet  must  not 
rest  satisfied  with  this  negative  praise.  Pleasure  is  the  end  of 
his  art ;  and  the  more  numerous  the  sources  of  it  which  he  can 
open,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  produced  by  the  efforts  of 
his  genius."^ 

To  my  own  mind,  the  above  passage  appears  to  throw  a  strong 
light  on  the  subject  which  is  under  our  consideration  at  present 
In  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Eye  (while  we  actually  look 
abroad  upon  nature)  attaches  to  its  appropriate  objects  so  great 
a  variety  of  pleasures,  both  physical  and  moral ;  so  to  the  poet, 
Language  serves  as  a  common  channel  or  organ  for  uniting  all 
the  agreeable  impressions  of  which  the  senses,  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  heart,  are  susceptible :  And  as  the  word  Beauty  is 
naturally  transferred  from  colours  and  forms  to  the  other  pleas- 
ing qualities  which  may  be  associated  with  these,  and  to  the 
various  moral  qualities  of  which  they  may  be  expressive ;  so 
the  same  word  is  insensibly  extended  from  those  images  which 

^  [Ibid.  p.  444.] 
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form  at  once  the  characteristical  feature,  and  the  most  fasci- 
nating charm  of  poetry,  to  the  numberless  othei  sources  of 
delight  which  it  opens.^ 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Beautiful  becomes  thus  infinitely 
more  general  than  before ;  and,  of  course,  the  objects  of  Taste 
are  infinitely  multiplied.  In  treating,  accordingly,  of  that  intel- 
lectual power,  (which  I  propose  to  do  in  another  Essay,)  I  shall 
confine  my  attention  chiefly  to  Poetical  Taste  ;  not  only  because 
it  embraces  a  far  wider  range  of  Beauties  than  any  other,  but 
as  it  presupposes  a  certain  degree  of  Taste  in  the  more  ccmfined 
and  less  liberal  arts ;  while  it  implies,  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  any  of  them,  that  combination  of  the  best  gifts  of  the  head 
and  heart  which  is  expressed  in  our  language  by  the  word  Sotd, 
The  process,  at  the  same  time,  by  which  Taste  is  formed,  in  all 
its  various  applications,  will  be  foimd  to  be  explicable  on  the 
same  common  principles. 

Another  reason  for  selecting  the  creations  of  Imagination  in 
preference  to  the  objects  of  Sense,  as  examples  to  illustrate  my 
reasonings  concerning  Taste  in  general,  is  suggested  by  a  re- 
markable circumstance  in  their  nature,  which  has  been  too  little 
attended  to  by  philosophers : — That  these  creations  possescf,  in 
many  instances^  charms  which  are  incomparably  more  attractive 
than  the  realities  from  which  they  ultimately  derive  their  origin. 
Of  this  very  curious  fact,  (so  contrary  to  every  conclusion  that 
could  have  been  formed  ajpnon,)  the  following  imperfect  hints 
may  perhaps  afford  some  explanation. 

1.  The  materials  out  of  which  the  combinations  of  Imagina- 
tion are  formed,  although  limited  in  point  of  Tdnd^  by  the  variety 
of  real  objects,  are  by  no  means  thus  limited  in  point  of  degree. 
We  can  imagine  Bocks  and  Mountains  more  sublime,  Foreste 
more  extensive  and  awful,  Bivers  more  vast  and  impetnoii^ 
than  the  eye  has  ever  beheld.    In  like  manner,  we  can  add,  in 

*  Of  the  relataon  which  the  chann  of  oopioas  and  figaratiTe  eloquence  of  his 

Beamtijvl  Imagery  hears  to  the  other  friend  Dr.  Sprat, 

pleaaoies  of  .which  hingaage  is  the  ▼©-  «»  aoe^Hke-niMi.^tl^bcrtrf rh.^  tfUi; 
hide,  Cowley  seems  to  haye  formed  an        j|^  y,  y^gn^  taej,  an  tlM  hbj, 
idea,  equally  poetical  and  jost,  in  the        Doca^  like  the  randiiiM,  In  it  pfaor." 
following  simile,  which  he  applies  to  the  W4U>fh£  Rofol  SoeUt^ 
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degree,  to  the  qualities,  both  physical  and  mental,  of  our  spe- 
cies ; — to  their  strength,  to  their  genius,  to  their  Yirtue.  But 
perhaps  it  will  be  found,  that  these  exaggerations  of  the  Ima- 
gination are  confined  chiefly  to  things  susceptibly  of  augm^ta- 
tion,  in  respect  of  magnitude  or  of  number ;  or  at  least,  that  it 
is  chiefly  in  instances  of  this  sort  (where  the  effect,  aimed  at  is 
rather  Sublimity  than  Beauty)  that  such  exaggerations  are 


2.  Imagination,  by  her  powers  of  selection  and  of  combina- 
tion, can  render  her  productions  more  perfect  than  those  which 
axe  exhibited  in  the  natural  world.  Defects  may  be  supplied ; 
redundancies  and  blemishes  removed ;  and  fhe  excellencies  of 
different  individuals  may  be  united  into  one  whola  In  such 
cases  it  cannot,  with  strict  propriety,  be  said,  that  Imagination 
crecites  the  Beauties  she  exhibits.  She  derives  them  not  &om 
her  own  internal  resources ;  but  by  a  careful  study  of  Nature, 
she  employs  one  part  of  her  works  to  correct  another,  and 
collects  into  a  single  ideal  object,  the  charms  that  are  scattered 
among  a  multitude  of  realities.  Nor  does  this  remark  apply 
merely  to  the  beauty  of  material  forms ;  it  may  be  extended 
(under  proper  limitations)  to  the  representations  given,  in 
works  of  imagination,  of  human  life,  and  of  the  characters  and 
manners  of  mankind.  By  skilful  selections  and  combinations, 
characters  more  exalted  and  more  pleasing  may  be  drawn,  than 
have  ever  fallen  under  our  observation ;  and  a  series  of  events 
may  be  exhibited  in  complete  consonance  with  our  moral  feel- 
ings. Rewards  and  punishments  may  be  distributed  by  the 
poet,  with  an  exact  regard  to  the  merits  of  individuals ;  and 
those  irregularities  in  the  distribution  of  happiness  and  misery, 
which  furnish  the  subject  of  so  many  complaints  in  real  life, 
may  be  corrected  in  tibe  world  created  by  his  geniua  Here, 
too,  the  poet  borrows  from  Nature  the  model  after  which  he 
copies ;  not  only  as  he  accommodates  his  imaginary  arrange- 
ments to  his  own  unperverted  sense  of  justice,  but  as  he  accom- 
modates them  to  the  general  laws  by  which  the  world  is 
governed;  for  whatever  exceptions  may  occur  in  particular 
instances,  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  virtue  is 
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the  direct  road  to  happiness,  and  vice  to  misery,  than  that,  in 
the  material  universe,  blemishes  and  defects  are  lost  among 
prevailing  beauty  and  order. 

3.  The  poet  can  arrange  the  succession  of  the  various 
emotions  which  he  wishes  to  excite,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  transition  agreeable  from  one  to  another ;  and  some- 
times to  delight  his  reader  by  skilM  contrasts.  In  this  respect 
also,  by  a  careful  study  of  nature,  he  may  learn  to  oommunicate 
to  his  productions  agreeable  effects,  which  natural  objects  and 
real  events  do  not  always  possess. 

A  beauty  of  this  kind  in  Shakespeare  has  been  finely  re- 
marked by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds.  After  the  awful  scene  in 
which  Macbeth  relates  to  his  wife  the  particulars  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  weird  sisters ;  and  where  the  design  is  conceived 
of  accomplishing  their  predictions  that  very  night,  by  the 
murder  of  the  king ;  how  grateful  is  the  sweet  and  tranquil 
picture  presented  to  the  fancy,  in  the  dialogue  betwe^i  the 
King  and  Banquo,  before  the  castle-gate : — 

"  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  site ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  swiftljr  recommends  itself 
Unto  oar  general  sense."  •  •  . 
..."  This  guest  of  summer, 
The  temple-haonting  martlet,  does  approTO 
Bjr  his  loT^d  mansionry,  that  heaven's  breath 
Smells  woomgly  here.    No  jutting  frieze, 
Buttrice,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  And  procreant  cradle. 
Where  thejr  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed 
The  air  is  delicate." 

Beynolds  compares  the  effect  of  this  to  what  is  called  rqx)^ 
in  painting. — This  skilful  management  of  our  pleasant  and 
painful  emotions,  so  as  to  produce  a  result  that  is  delightful  on 
the  whole,  is  practicable  in  all  the  arts  which  are  addressed  to 
the  Imagination.  In  real  life,  we  know  too  well  how  mucli  the 
succession  of  our  pleasures  and  pains  depends  on  causes  beyond 
our  control 

Many  exemplifications  of  the  same  thing  are  to  be  found  in 
the  ancient  Poets.    The  finest  of  them  all,  perhaps,  is  Homer  a 
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description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  where  the  battles  and 
sieges  are,  with  snch  transcendent  art,  contrasted  with  the 
harvest^  the  vintage,  and  the  pastoral  scenes  of  peace. 

4  Although,  when  we  analyze  the  combinations  of  Imagina- 
tion into  their  component  elements,  the  pleasure  produced  by 
each  of  these  may  be  weaker  than  that  arising  from  the  corre- 
spondent j^ercep^iori;  yet  it  is  possible  to  communicate  to  the 
mind,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  so  immense  a  number  of  these 
fainter  impressions,  as  to  occasion  a  much  greater  degree  of 
pleasure,  in  the  general  result.  The  succession  of  events  in  the 
natural  world,  although  sufficiently  varied  to  prevent  satiety 
and  languor,  is  seldom  so  rapid  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest- 
lessness of  our  wishes.  But  Imagination  can  glance,  in  the 
same  momeut,  ^^from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ;'' 
and  can  at  will  shift  the  scene,  from  the  gloom  and  desolation 
of  winter,  to  the  promises  of  spring,  or  the  glories  of  summer 
and  autumn.  In  accounting  for  the  powerful  effect  which  the 
pleasures  of  Imagination  occasionally  produce,  I  am  disposed 
to  lay  peculiar  stress  on  this  last  circumstance ; — the  rapidity 
with  which  they  may  be  made  to  succeed  each  other,  and,  of 
consequence,  the  number  of  them  that  may  be  concentrated 
into  an  instant  of  time.  A  considerable  part  of  what  Mr. 
Gilpin  remarks,  in  the  following  passage,  concerning  the  effects 
of  the  plano-convex  mirror,  in  surveying  landscapes,  may  be 
applied  to  the  subject  now  before  us ;  and  I  am  much  pleased 
to  find,  that  this  analog  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  that  in- 
genious writer. 

^*  In  wooded  scenes,  the  plano-convex  mirror,  which  was  Mr. 
Gray's  companion  in  all  his  tours,  has  a  pleasing  effect  IXs- 
tancesy  indeed,  reduced  to  so  small  a  surface,  are  lost;  it  i» 
chiefly  calculated  for  objects  at  hand,  which  it  shews  to  more 
advantage.  When  we  examine  nature  at  large,  we  study  com- 
position and  effect ;  we  examine  also  the  forms  of  particular 
objects.  But,  from  the  size  of  the  objects  of  nature,  the  eye 
cannot  perform  both  these  operations  at  once.  If  it  be  engaged 
in  general  effects,  it  postpones  particular  X)bjects ;  and  if  it  be 
fixed  on  particular  objects,  whose  forms  and  tints  it  gathers  up 
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with  a  passing  glance  from  one  to  another,  it  is  not  at  leisure 
to  observe  general  e£fect8. 

^  But,  in  the  minute  exhibitions  of  the  convex  mirror,  com- 
position, forms,  and  colours,  are  brought  closer  together,  and 
the  eye  examines  the  general  effect^  Ihe  forms  of  the  objectfi, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  tints,  in  one  complex  view.  As  the 
colours,  too,  are  the  very  colours  of  nature,  and  equally  wdl 
harmonized,  they  are  the  more  brilliant,  as  they  are  the  more 
condensed.  In  a  chaise,  particularly,  the  exhibitions  of  the 
convex-mirror  are  amusing.  We  are  rapidly  carried  from  ood 
object  to  another.  A  succession  of  high-coloured  objects  is 
continually  gliding  before  the  eye.  They  are  like  the  vieicns 
of  the  imaginatiany  or  the  hriUxard  landscapes  of  a  dream. 
Forms  and  colours,  in  brightest  array,  fleet  before  us ;  and,  if 
the  transient  glance  of  a  good  composition  happen  to  unite 
with  them,  we  should  give  any  price  to  fix  and  appropriate  the 
scene."^ 

The  four  different  considerations  now  suggested  wiU,  I  hope, 
throw  some  light  on  the  point  which  they  are  meant  to  illus- 
trate. At  the  same  time,  I  am  sensible  that  much  remains  to 
be  explained,  in  order  to  account  completely  for  the  differ^t 
effects  produced  by  the  combinatioDs  of  Imagination,  and  by 
the  realities  from  which  their  materials  are  collected.  On  this 
very  curious  and  fertile  question,  however,  I  must  here  content 
myself  with  remarking,  how  strikingly  discriminated,  in  varions 
respects,  the  laws  are,  which  regulate  the  pleasures  we  derive 
from  these  two  sources ;  insomuch,  that  a  separate  considera- 
tion of  both  is  necessary  to  all  who  wish  to  think  with  justne^ 
and  accuracy  of  either.  Nor  is  the  distinction  between  them 
of  use  in  theory  only :  It  is  of  important  practical  utility ;  and 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  attracted,  from  all  who 
cultivate  the  fine  arts.  It  was  for  this  reason  chiefly  that  I 
have  kept  it  in  view,  as  steadily  as  possible,  through  the  whole 
of  the  foregoing  speculations  concerning  the  Beautiful  An 
illustration  of  some  of  the  mistakes  which  have  originated  ia 
an  indiscriminate  application  to  the  various  objects  of  taste^  of 
*  Gilpin*8  Town,  &c.  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 
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conclusions  deduced  firom  a  partial  study  of  them,  could  not 
fail  to  place  in  a  Ught  still  stronger  the  necessity  of  a  more 
accurate  analysis  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  of  the 
gen«:al  principles  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  MiQd.  But  I  have  already  far  transgressed  the 
limits  which  I  had  allotted  to  the  subject  of  this  Essay ;  and 
must  now  dismiss  it^  for  the  present,  with  a  few  cursory 
remarks. 

It  has  been  often  observed  by  those  who  have  treated  of  the 
principles  of  Criticism,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  downwards, 
that  many  things  which  are  offensive  in  the  reality  may  never- 
theless furnish  pleasing  materials  for  works  of  imagination, 
and  even  pleasing  subjects  for  the  imitative  arts :  And  although 
I  am  far  from  considering  the  argument  as  completely  ex- 
hausted by  any  of  the  writers  whom  I  have  happened  to  con- 
sult, yet,  as  the  j'&c^  is  now  universally  admitted,  I  shall  rather 
direct  the  attention  of  my  readers,  on  this  occasion,  to  a  pro- 
position not  altogether  so  common,  though  equally  indisput- 
able:— That  some  things  which  we  see  without  offence,  and 
even  with  pleasure,  in  real  life,  would  excite  disgust,  if  intro- 
duced into  a  work  of  imagination. 

How  many  unexpected  combinations  of  circumstances  do  we 
meet  with,  not  only  in  history,  but  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
tsociety,  which  we  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  unnatural 
and  improbable,  if  they  occurred  in  a  novel  1  In  real  life,  this 
very  singularity  amuses  by  the  surprise  it  occasions ;  but,  in  a 
professed  work  of  imagination,  the  surprise  offends  us,  by  sug- 
gesting doubts  about  the  fidelity  of  the  representation.^  In  a 
work  of  imagination,  besides,  our  pleasure  arises,  in  part,  from 

^  "  Le  Trai  peut  quelquefois  n*Stre  pas  events  may  possess  that  prohahtlity,  the 

Traisemblable." — ^Boileaa,  Satyres.  invexitioii  of  which  entitles  an  author  to 

"If  this  were  play'd  upon  a  stage  the  name  of  Poe^" 

now,  I  could  condemn  it*  as  an  impro-  See  a  very  judicious  note  of  Mr. 

hMe  fiction.**— Shakespeare,    Tiodfth  Twining's  on  this  passage ;  and  a  cari- 

Ifight,  ons   quotation   to   the   same   pnrpose 

Aristotle  had  plainly  a  similar  idea  which  he  has  produced  from  Diderot — 

in  his  mind  when  he  remarked,  that  Trai\^iadon  of  ArUtoUe*$  TreaUu  on 

"  nothing  hinders,  but  that  some  true  Poetry ^  pp.  88,  408. 
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oar  admiration  of  the  skill  of  the  artist ;  and  this  is  never  so 
strongly  displayed,  as  when  extraordinary  events  are  brought 
about  by  a  series  of  ordinary  and  natural  occurrenoes.  An 
incident,  on  the  other  hand,  out  of  the  common  course  of 
human  affairs,  strikes  us  as  a  blemish,  by  seeming  to  betray  a 
poverty  of  invention  and  genius  in  the  author. 

It  is  chiefly  owing  to  this,  that  all  camud  events  are  unpleas- 
ing  in  fictitious  writing,  when  they  are  employed  as  contriv- 
ances to  bring  about  the  catastrophe.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  course  of  nature,  that  a  man,  seemingly  in  good  health, 
should  drop  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy ;  but  a  play  would  be 
quite  ludicrous  which  admitted  such  an  incident  We  may 
form  some  judgment  of  this,  from  the  disagreeable  impresdon 
produced  in  Shakespeare's  King  John^  by  the  fate  of  Arthur, 
after  his  escape  from  Hubert.  For  the  same  reason,  I  am  in- 
clined to  doubt,  whether  the  story  of  Fiesco,  Count  of  Lavagna, 
which,  in  some  of  its  circumstances,  is  so  admirably  adapted 
for  the  stage,  is  fitted,  on  the  whole,  to  form  the  ground-work 
of  a  tragedy :  And  yet  his  accidental  death  has  a  wonderfully 
fine  effect  in  Dr.  Eobertson's  narrative.^ 

Something  analogous  to  this  may  be  remarked  in  landscape- 
painting  ;  in  which  (as  Mr.  Wheatley  observes)  there  are  many 
things  that  would  offend  us,  which  are  pleasing  in  reality.  For 
an  illustration  of  this,  he  has  selected,  very  happily,  the  beauti- 
ful pleasure-grounds  at  Islam  in  Derbyshire ;  a  scene  "  where,* 
to  quote  lus  own  description,  ^^  nature  seems  to  have  delighted 
to  bring  distances  together ;  where  two  rivers,  which  were  in- 
gulphed  many  miles  asunder,  issue  from  their  subterraneous 
passages,  the  one  often  muddy  when  the  other  is  clear,  within 
a  few  paces  of  each  other ;  but  they  appear  only  to  lose  them- 
selves again,  for  they  immediately  unite  their  streams,  just  in 
time  to  fall  into  another  current,  which  also  runs  through  the 
garden." — "Such  whimsical  wonders,"  he  very  justly  adds, 

^  [History  of  Charles  V.] — ^Iq  the  essential  partictilar,  from  the  truth  of 
very  interesting  play  to  which  Schiller  history.  Machiavel  is  said  to  have  pro- 
has  prefixed  the  title  of  Fiesco,  he  has,  jected  a  dramatic  performance  ca  the 
with  great  judgment,  departed,  in  this  same  subject. 
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'^  loee  their  effect  when  represented  in  a  picture,  or  mimicked 
in  ground  artificially  laid.  As  accidents  they  may  surprise ; 
but  they  are  not  objects  of  choice.'' 

To  these  observations  it  may  be  added,  that  even  where 
everything  appears  perfectly  natural  and  probable  in  a  work  of 
imagination,  it  may  yet  offend  the  Taste,  by  exhibiting  what 
would  be  highly  pleasing  in  a  historicaJ  composition.  There  are 
few  books  more  interesting  than  Hume's  History  of  England; 
but,  if  we  conceived  the  events  to  be  fictitious,  it  would  make  a 
very  indifferent  romance.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  in  a 
piece,  where  the  story  is  plainly  a  fabrication,  and  where  even 
the  names  of  the  characters  are  fictitious,  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  up  the  reader's  interest,  without  a  plot,  which  evidently 
advances  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  to  which  all  the  various 
incidents  are  conceived  to  be  somehow  or  other  subservient 
Hence  the  stress  laid  by  so  many  critics,  ancient  and  modem, 
on  the  impbrtance  of  uniiy  of  fcible^  in  epic,  and  still  more  in 
tragic  poetry.  Nor  do  the  historical  plays  of  Shakespeare 
famish  a  real  exception  to  the  general  remark.  Some  of  the 
most  popular  of  these,  it  must  indeed  be  confessed,  consist 
entirely  of  a  series  of  incidents,  which  have  little  or  no, con- 
nexion but  what  they  derive  from  their  supposed  relation  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  same  man.  But  such  pieces,  it  will  be  found,  do 
not  interest  and  affect  us,  on  the  same  principles  with  works  of 
Imagination.  We  conceive  them  to  exhibit /ao^«  which  really 
happened,  considering  them  partly  in  the  light  of  dramatic 
performances,  and  partly  of  histories ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this,  make  allowance  for  many  details,  which,  in  a  fable  pro- 
fessedly the  offspring  of  the  poef  s  invention,  we  should  have 
pronounced  to  be  absurd. 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  examine  what  kind  of  incidents 
please  in  fictitious  composition,  and  to  ascertain  the  principles 
and  rules  of  this  kind  of  writing.  What  has  been  alr^y 
observed  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  pleasure  we  derive  from 
it  is  not  owing  merely  to  its  enlarging  the  narrow  limits  of  real 
history,  by  new  and  unheard-of-events ;  but  to  something  pe- 

VOL.  V.  s 
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culiar  in  the  nature  of  the  events,  and  in  the  manner  of  con- 
necting them  together. 

After  all,  however,  less  practical  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  transferring  to  the  imitative  arts  those  habits  of  feeling 
and  judging  which  have  been  formed  by  actual  experience  and 
observation,  than  from  a  transference  to  human  life  and  external 
nature  of  ideas  borrowed  from  the  imitative  arts.  If,  in  the 
former  case,  an  artist  may  be  disappointed  in  producing  the 
agreeable  effect  at  which  he  aims ;  in  the  latter,  he  may  expect 
the  more  serious  inconvenience  of  contracting  a  fantastic  singu- 
larity of  opinions  and  manners,  or  of  impairing  his  relish  for 
the  primary  beauties  which  nature  exhibits. 

A  long  and  exclusive  familiarity  with  fictitious  narratives 
(it  has  been  often  observed)  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
interest  we  take  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  world ;  and  the 
slightest  attempt  to  fashion  the  manners  after  such  models  as 
they  supply,  never  fails  to  appear  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
The  case  is  nearly  similar  with  the  painter,  who  applies  to  the 
beauties  of  a  rich  and  varied  prospect,  the  rules  of  his  own 
limited  art;  or  who,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  loses  its 
general  effect,  in  the  contemplation  of  some  accidental  com- 
bination of  circumstances  suited  to  his  canvass.  But  on  this 
point  I  have  already  enlarged  at  sufficient  length  * 
»  »  «  »  « 

I  intended  to  have  prosecuted  stiU  farther  the  subject  of  this 
Essay,  and  to  have  added  to  it  some  supplemental  observations 
on  the  import  of  the  word  Beauty,  when  applied  to  Virtue ;  to 
Philosophical  Theories;  to  Qeometrical  Propositions;  and  to 
some  other  classes  of  Scientific  Discoveries ; — in  all  of  which 
instances,  the  principles  already  stated  wiU  be  found  to  afford 
an  easy  explanation  of  various  apparent  anomalies  in  the  use 
of  the  expression.  Enough,  however,  has  been  already  said, 
for  the  purposes  I  have  in  view  in  the  sequel  of  this  volume ; 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  reserve  the  topics  now  mentioned  for 
future  discussion. 

*  [ElemenU,  &c.,  toL  i.  pp.  4&^-4e%.^£d,] 
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ESSAY  SECOND. 

ON  THE  SUBLIME. 
PREFACE. 

My  thoughts  were  first  turned  particularly  to  this  subject  by 
the  opposite  judgments  which  have  beea  lately  pronounced  on 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Burke's  theory  of  the  Sublime,  by  two  writers 
of  great  originality,  acuteness,  and  taste, — Mr.  Price  and  Mr. 
Knight  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  having  done  me  the 
honour,  in  spring  1808,  to  allow  me  the  perusal  of  a  very  valu- 
able supplement  to  what  he  has  already  published  in  defence  of 
the  doctrines  of  his  late  illustrious  fiiend,  I  was  induced  to 
commit  to  writing  a  few  hasty  and  unconnected  notes,  on  some 
incidental  points  to  which  his  manuscript  had  attracted  my 
attention.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  leading  idea  oc- 
curred to  me  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  following 
Essay ;  and  which  I  had  the  boldness  to  communicate  to  Mr. 
Price,  in  the  very  crude  form  in  which  it  at  first:  presented  itself. 
At  that  period,  I  had  little  or  no  intention  to  prosecute  it  any 
farther ;  but  having  afterwards  recollected  its  close  analogy  to 
a  principle  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  speculations 
concerning  the  Beautiftd,  I  resolved  to  resume  the  consideration 
of  it  more  deliberately,  as  soon  as  my  necessary  engagements 
should  permit;  in  the  hope  that  the  two  discussions  might 
reflect  additional  lights  on  each  other.  In  this  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  have  not  been  altogether  disappointed ;  and,  accordingly, 
I  have  placed  them  together  in  arranging  the  materials  of  this 
volume,  although  without  any  direct  references  in  either  to  the 
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parallel  train  of  thought  pursued  in  the  other.  An  attentire 
reader  will  be  able  easily  to  collect  for  himself  the  general 
results  to  which  they  lead. 

The  Essay  on  the  Beautiful  has  been  lying  by  me  for  seyeral 
years,  much  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  now  appears.  The 
greater  part  of  that  on  the  Sublime  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pages,  which  I  have  copied  very  nearly  from  the  notes  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  Price)  «was  written  last  summer,  during  a  short 
residence  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  where  I  had  no  op- 
portmiity  whatever  of  oonsulting  books.  I  mention  this  merely 
to  account  jfor  the  selection  of  my  illustrations,  many  of  which, 
I  am  sensible,  may  appear  too  hackneyed  to  be  introduced  into  a 
disquisition,  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  enliven  and 
adorn  by  examples  possessing  something  more  of  the  zest  of 
novelty  and  "vaxieby.  At  first,  I  intended  to  have  corrected  this 
fault,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  in  transcribing  my  papers  for  the 
press ;  but  on  more  mature  reflection,  it  struck  me  forcibly,  that 
the  quotations  which  had  offered  themselves  spontaneously  to 
my  memory,  while  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  general  prin- 
ciples, were  likely,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  triteness, 
to  possess  some  important  advantages  over  any  that  I  conld 
substitute  in  their  place.  They  show,  at  least,  by  their  fami- 
liarity to  every  ear,  that  I  have  not  gone  far  out  of  my  way  in 
quest  of  instances  to  support  a  preconceived  hypothesis ;  and 
afford  a  presumption,  that  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  been 
led  are  the  natural  result  of  impressions  and  associations  not 
cpnfined  to  a  small  number  of  individuals.  Whether  indolence 
may  not  have  contributed  somewhat  to  fortify  me  in  these  opi- 
nions, it  is  now  too  late  fot  me  to  consider. 
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ON    THE    SUBLIME. 
CHAPTER  I. 

OF  SUBLIMITY^  IN  THE  LITERAL  SENSE  OF  THE  WORD. 

Akong  the  writers  who  have  hitherto  attempted  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  Sublime,  it  has  been  very  generally,  if  not 
universally,  taken  for  granted,  that  liiere  must  exist  some  com- 
mon quality  in  all  the  various  objects  characterized  by  this 
common  epithet  In  their  researches,  however,,  concerning  the 
essential  constitu^t  of  Sublimity,  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
have  been  led  are  so  widely  different  from  each  other,  that  one 
would  scarcely  suppose,  on  a  superficial  view,  they  could  pos- 
sibly relate  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena ; — a  circumstance 
the  more  remarkable,  that,  in  the  statement  of  these  pheno- 
mena, philosophical  critics  are,  with  a  few  trifiing  exceptions, 
unanimously  agreed. 

Mr.  Burke  seems  disposed  to  think,  that  the  essence  of  the 
Sublime  is  the  terrible^  operating  either  openly  or  more  latenUy.'^ 
Helvetius  has  adopted  the  same  general  idea,  but  has  expressed 
it  (in  my  opinion)  rather  more  precisely;  asserting,  that  ^^the 
sublime  of  imagery  always  supposes  an  emotion  of  terror  begun; 
and  that  it  cannot  be  produced  by  any  other  cause."^  Dr.  Blair, 

*  In  one  pasBage,  he  aflserts  this  in  self  more  goardedlj;  speaking  of  Tenor 

▼ery  nnqnalified  terms :— "  Terror  is,  in  as  only  cnt  ci  the  sonroes,  though  one 

aU  cases  whatsoever,  either  more  openly  of  the  chief  sources,  of  SnUimity. 
or  latently,  the  ruling  principle  of  the 

Snblime."— Part  il  sect  2.  *  De  PSomme,  de  H$  FacMif  et  de 

In  other  instances,  he  expresses  him-  son  £dwiatien^ 
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with  great  diffidence,  has  hazarded  a  conjecture,  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  idea  of  mighty  power 
or  f&rce ;  and  Mr.  Enight  has  lately  contended  for  a  theory 
which  ascribes  the  effect  in  question  to  the  influence  of  vkmJUi 
energy,  exciting  a  sympathetic  energy  in  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator or  of  the  reader.  According  to  Lord  Eames,  ^'  a  beautiful 
ohy&c%  placed  highy  appearing  more  agreeable  than  formerly, 
produces  in  the  spectator  a  new  emotion,  terxned  the  emotion  of 
evhlimity  ;  and  every  other  emotion  resembling  this  emotion  of 
elevation,  is  called  by  the  same  name."^  Longinus,  who  con- 
fined his  attention  to  the  Sublime  in  writing,  contented  himself 
with  remarking  one  of  its  characteristical  effects  ;  ^^  that  it  fills 
the  reader  with  a  glorying,  and  sense  of  inward  greatness  :* — 
A  remark  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  concurrent  appro- 
bation of  all  succeeding  critics,  however  widely  they  have  dif- 
fered in  their  conclusions  conoeming  the  specific  cause  with 
which  the  effect  is  connected 

In  consequence  of  these  attempts  to  resolve  all  the  different 
kinds  of  Sublimity  into  one  single  principle,  a  great  deal  of 
false  refinement  has  been  displayed  in  bending  facts  to  precon- 
ceived systems.  The  speculations  of  Mr.  Burke  himself  are  ten 
from  being  invulnerable  in  this  point  of  view;  although  he 
may  justly  claim  the  merit  of  having  taken  a  more  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  his  subject,  and  of  having  combined,  in  his 
induction,  a  far  more  valuable  collection  of  particular  illustra- 
tions than  any  of  his  predecessor& 

It  appears  to  me,  that  none  of  these  theorists  have  paid  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  word  Sublime  in  its  literal  and  primitive 
sense ;  or  to  the  various  natural  associations  founded  on  the 


^  "  Thus  generosity  is  said  to  be  an  object  of  sight :  tbns  on  appetite  Ibr 

d&wSUd  emotion,  as  well  as  great  cour-  ttiflxng  amnsements  is  called  a  Jaw  to«te. 

age ;  and  that  firmness  of  soul  which  is  Sentiments,  and  even  expressions,  an 

superior  to  misfortunes,  obtains  the  pe-  characterized  in  the  same  manner:  an 

culiar  name  of  magnamwity.    On  the  expression  or  sentiment  thai  raises  tiie 

other  hand,  every  emotion  that  contracts  mind  is  denominated  preof  or  dwded: 

the  mind,  and  fixeth  it  npon  things  and  hence  the  SuBLm  in  poetiy.'*— 

trivial  or  of  no  importance,  is  termed  ElemaUi  qf  OriUdmL 
Jew,  by  ito  rumbUmoe  to  a  little  or  low 
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physical  and  moral  concomitants  of  great  Altitude}  It  is 
surely  a  problem  of  some  curiosity,  to  ascertain  what  led  the 
Greeks  to  employ  the  word  TWOS  in  this  metaphorical  accep- 
tation; and  what  has  determined  the  moderns  to  adopt  so 
universally  the  same  figure,  and  to  give  to  its  meaning  a  still 
greater  degree  of  latitude.  No  other  term  can  be  found  in  our 
language  which  conveys  precisely  the  same  notion ;  and  to  this 
notion  it  is  now  so  exclusively  appropriated,  that  its  literal 
import  is  seldom  thought  of.  To  use  the  word  mUimity^  in 
prose  composition,  as  synonymous  with  altitude  or  height^ 
would  be  affectation  and  pedantry. 

Among  the  critics  hitherto  mentioned,  Lord  Kames  alone 
has  observed,  that,  "  generally  speaking,  the  figurative  sense  of 
a  word  is  derived  from  its  proper  sense ;"  and  that  "  this  holds 
remarkably  with  respect  to  Sublimity."  But  of  this  observa- 
tion, so  just  and  important  in  itself,  he  has  made  little  or  no 
use  in  the  sequel ;  nor  has  he  once  touched  on  the  most  inter- 
esting and  difficult  point  in  the  problem, — the  grounds  of  that 
natural  transition  which  the  mind  is  disposed  to  make  from 
Sublimity,  literally  so  called,  to  the  numerous  metaphorical  uses 
of  the  term.  To  assert  that,  in  all  these  cases,  an  emotion 
somewhat  similar  is  experienced^  is  at  best  but  a  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

'  As  for  the  etymology  of  Snblime,  opportunity  afforded  me  of  g^tifying 

{tubUfnist)  I  leave  it  willingly  to  the  my  readers  with  a  short  extract  from 

conjectores    of    lexicographers.      The  his  animadversions;  and,  at  the  same 

common  one  which  we  meet  with  in  onr  time,  of  indulging  my  own  vanity,  by 

Latin  dictionaries  (q.  »%qpra  limnm)  is  preserving  a  memorial  of  the  literary 

altogether  unworthy  of  notice.  intercourse  which  I    have  sometimes 

(I  have  allowed  the  foregoing  sen-  been  permitted  to  enjoy  with  the  most 

tence  to  remain  as  it  stood  in  the /ormer  profound  and  accomplished  scholar  of 

edition  of  this  work,  although  I  have  his  age. — See   Appendix  annexed  to 

since  been  satisfied,  by  some  observations  this  volume.) 

kindly  sent  me  by  my  very  learned,  philo-         '  "  An    increasing   series  of  num- 

sophical,  and  reverend  friend.  Dr.  Parr,  bers,  producing   an   emotion   timilar  ' 

that  the  opinion  which  I  have  here  pro-  to  that  of  mounting  upward,  is  com- 

tiounced  with  so  much  confidence  is  monly  termed  an  ascending  series:  a 

itnsonnd.     The  mortification  I  feel  in  series  of  numbers  gradually  decreasing, 

making  this  acknowledgment  is  to  me  producing  an  emotion  similar  to  that  of 

much  more  than  compensated  by  the  going  downwards,  is  commonly  termed 
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Before  I  proceed  farther^  it  is  proper  for  me  to  observe,  that 
my  aim  is  not  to  substitute  a  new  theory  of  my  own,  instead  of 
those  offered  by  my  predecessors ;  but  only  to  account^  from 
tho  general  laws  of  human  thought,  for  the  various  metaphori- 
cal or  trarisitive  meanings  of  the  word  Sublimity.  K  I  shall 
be  successful  in  this  attempt,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  circumstances,  by  which  such  a  variety  of 
hypotheses,  so  widely  different  from  each  other^  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  same  phenomena.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
there  is  a  large  mixture  of  truth  in  most  of  tbese  theories ;  but 
that  all  of  them  have  taken  their  rise  from  partial  views  of  the 
subject,  or  rather  from  a  mistaken  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
problem  to  be  resolved. 

In  reflecting  on  the  circumstances  by  which  Sublimity  in  its 
primitive  sense  is  specifically  distinguished,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  us  is,  that  it  carries  the  thoughts  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  in  which  the  great  and  universal  Law  of  terrestrial 
Gravitation  operates.  Hence  it  is,  that  while  motion  dotot^ 
wards  conveys  the  idea  only  of  a  passive  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  motion  upioards  always  produces,  more  or  less,  a 
feeling  of  pleasing  surprise,  from  the  comparative  rarity  of  the 
phenomenon.  In  the  ascent  of  flame ;  of  sparks  of  fire ;  of 
rockets ;  nay,  even  of  a  column  of  smoke,  there  is  something 
amusing  and  fascinating  to  the  eye ; — ^trifling,  however,  in  the 
effect  produced  on  the  imagination,  when  compared  with  the 
flight  of  an  eagle  soaring  towards  the  sun.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  ascent  of  an  animated  being  into  the  upper  regions,  whUe 
it  attracts  the  attention,  in  common  with  tlie  ascent  of  smoke 

a  defending  seriei.  .  .  .  The  veneris  jpiercmg,  produce  in  the  hearer  a  feeUiig 

tioD  we  have  for  oar  ancestors,  and  for  eomewhat  similar  to  what  is  produced 

the  andents  in  general,  being  similar  to  hy  mounting  upward;  and  this  gives 

the  emotion  produced  by  an  eleoated  occasion  to  the  figurative  expiesaions  a 

object  of  sight,  justifies  the  figurative  high  note,  and  a  2oio  note."— jfiZeiMiite 

expression  of  the  ancients  being  raised  of  OriUeism. 

above  us,  or  possessing  a  superior  place.  I  need  scarcely  remark,  that,  in  these 

....  The  notes  of  the  gamut,  pro-  instances,  the  real  difSculty,  so  tu  hxm 

ceeding  regularly  from  the  blunter  or  being  explained,  is  not  even  pobted  oot 

grosser  sounds,  to  the  more  acute  and  as  an  olgect  of  ouriosi^. 
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or  of  flame,  exhibits  active  powers  which  ore  completely  denied 
to  ourselves,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind ;  and,  accordingly, 
when  we  wish  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  agent,  the 
most  obvious  image  which  presents  itself,  iif  that  of  the  human 
form  invested  with  wings;  pennis  non  Aomini  datta.  The 
same  image  has  been  employed  for  this  purpose  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  countries;  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  suggested  by 
the  common  nature  and  common  circumstances  of  the  human 
race.^ 

An  image  perfectly  analogous  to  this  has  universally  occurred 
as  an  expressive  type  of  those  mental  endowments  which  are 
confined  to  a  few  favoured  individuals.  It  is  thus  we  speak  of 
the  flights  of  imagination  and  of  fancy ;  both  of  which  powers 
are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  inmiediate  gift  of  heaven ; 
and  not  like  our  scientific  habits  and  acquirements,  the  result 
of  education  or  of  study. 

Among  the  sciences,  Astronomy  is  that  to  which  the  epithet 
Sublime  is  applied  with  the  most  appropriate  precision ;  and 
this  evidently  from  the  Elevation  of  the  objects  with  which  it 
is  conversant:  ^ Airias  tentasse  domos^  animoque  rotundum 
percurrisse  polum."* — We  do  not,  however,  speak  of  the  flights 
of  the  astronomer,  as  we  do  of  those  of  the  poet ;  because  the 
proceedings  of  experience  and  of  reason  are  slow  in  comparison 
of  those  of  imagination.  Ovid  has  happily  marked  this  cir- 
cumstance by  the  word  scandere^  in  the  following  verses,  which 
I  quote  chiefly  on  account  of  the  additional  proof  they  afford  of 
the  intimate  association  between  the  conception  of  mere  height 
or  superiority,  and  of  that  metaphorical  sublimity  which  falls 
under  the  cognizance  of  critical  and  of  ethical  ioquirers : — 

"  Felices  animoB,  qmboB  lisec  cognoscere  primis 

Inqne  domos  Buperas  acemdere  cura  fuit ! 
GrediVile  est  illos  pariter  Titiisque  locisqiie 

Alti^  humania  exsernisM  caput. 
Kon  Venus  et  Yinmn  suBiJiai.  pectora  fregit^ 

OflScimiiYe  fori,  militinye  labor, 
Nee  leyis  ambitio,  perfiisaqoe  gloria  faoo, 

MagnamiDYe  fames  sollicitaTit  opnm. 

>  See  Kote  A  A.  •  [Horace,  Owm.  I.  zxriii.  6.] 
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Admoyere  ocnlii  diitantia  ridera  nostzis, 

^theraque  ingenio  rappoeaere  sao. 
Sic  petitur  ccBlum.*'* 

Eminent  moral  ^alities^  too,  parttcnlarly  those  of  the  more 
rare  and  heroical  kind,  are  frequently  characterized  bj  the 
same  language, — 

" Panid  quo8  seqniu  amavit 

Jupiter,  aut  ardens  eTexit  ad  sUiera  Tiiiaa, 
Dls  geniti,  potuere."t 

"  Virtos,  recladens  immeritis  mori 
Coelttm,  negata  tentat  iter  via : 
CkMtusqne  yulgarea  et  udam 
Spernit  hnmnm  fagiente  penna."| 

The  more  sober  imagination  of  philosophical  moralists  has, 
in  general,  disposed  them  to  content  themselves  with  likening 
the  discipline  of  a  virtuous  life  to  a  toilsome  ascent  up  a 
rugged  steep,  growing  less  and  less  difficult  at  every  step  that 
we  gain.  In  this,  as  in  the  allusions  just  quoted  from  the 
poets,  the  radical  idea  is,  a  continued  course  of  active  exer- 
tion, in  opposition  to  the  downward  tendency  of  terrestrial 
gravitation.1 

To  the  more  eminent  and  distinguishing  attainments,  accord- 
ingly, of  the  virtuous  man,  some  modem  writers  have  given 
the  title  of  the  fMyral  suHime  ;  a  metaphorical  phrase,  to  which 
another  natural  association,  afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  lends 
much  additional  propriety  and  force. 

Three  other  very  conspicuous  peculiarities  distinguish  Sub- 
limity from  Depth,  and  also  from  horizontal  IXstance. — 
1.  The  vertical  line  in  which  Vegetables  shoot  2.  The  erect 
form  of  Man,  surmounted  with  the  seat  of  intelligence,  and 
with  the  elevated  aspect  of  the  human  face  divine.  3.  The 
upward  growth  of  the  Human  Body,  during  that  period  when 
the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the  mind  is  advandng 
with  the  greatest  rapidity :  All  of  them  presenting  the  most 
impressive  images  of  an  aspiring  ambition,  or  of  a  tendency  ^^ 

•  [FatH,  I.  297,  et  $eq.]  i  [Horace,  Carm.  III.  ii  ?l.l 

t  [Virgi],  JSnM,  vi.  129.]  ^  See  Note  B  B. 
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rise  higher;  in  opposition  to  that  law  of  gravity  whicn,  of  all 
physical  facts^  is  the  most  familiar  to  our  sensea^ 

With  these  three  circumstanoes,  there  is  a  fourth  which  con- 
spires, in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  in  imparting  an  allegorical 
or  typical  character  to  literal  sublimity.  I  allude  to  the 
Rising,  Culminating,  and  Setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; — 
more  particularly  to  the  Bising,  Culminating,  and  Setting  of 
the  Sun;  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  increase  and 
decrease  in  the  heat  and  splendour  of  his  rays.  It  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  all  the  various  analogies  which  these 
familiar  appearances  suggest  to  the  fancy.  I  shall  only  men- 
tion their  obvious  analogy  to  the  Morning,  Noon,  and  Evening 
of  life ;  and  to  the  short  interval  of  Meridian  Gloiy,  which, 
after  a  gradual  advance  to  the  summit,  has  so  often  presaged 
the  approaching  decline  of  human  greatnesa 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  because  Height  is  a  source 
of  Sublime  emotion,  that  Depth  must  necessarily  affect  the 
mind  with  feelings  of  an  opposite  description.  Abstracting 
altogether  from  the  state  of  the  fact,  which  is  decisive  against 
such  a  supposition,  we  should  not  be  entitled  to  draw  this  con- 
clusion £rom  any  of  the  theoretical  considerations  hitherto 
stated  For  although,  in  most  cases,  motion  downwards  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  passive  obedience  to  physical  laws,  it 
frequently  implies  active  powers  exactly  the  same  with  those 

'  The    foregoing   connderations  (to  thongb  oyerlooked  consequence,  of  tbe 

whicb  many  othere  of  a  Bimilar  ten-  uniyenalitj  of  the  law  of  gravitation ; 

dency  will  be  ad^^  in  tbe  sequel)  anf-  and  of  tbe  vertical  direction  in  which 

ficientlj  aocoant  for  the  frequent  recur-  that  power  operates  all  over  tbe  sur- 

rence  of  the  idea  of  Power  or  Foree  face  of  the  earth? 

among  tbe  elements  of  tbe  SvhUme,  Tbe  theory,  however,  which  would 

According  to  a  theory  already  men-  resolve  into  tbe  idea  of  Power  all  the 

tioned,  this  idea  is  the  radical  or  essen-  impressions  to  which  tbe  epithet  Su- 

tial  element  of  i9t<Mtmify;  but  granting,  hUme  is  applicable,  will  be  found,  on 

for  a  moment,  this  to  be  tbe  case,  tbe  examination,  much  too  narrow  for  such 

question  still  recura,  whence  tbe  con-  a  superatructure;  while  tbe  Associations 

iiezion  (so  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  illustrated  in  tbe  text  afford  at  once  an 

phraseology  both  of  ancient  and  of  mo-  ,  explanation  of  all  tbe  facts  on  which 

dem   languages)  between  this   moral  this  theory  rests,  and  of  many  othen 

emotion,  and  the  physical  idea  of  height  to  which  it  cannot  be  extended  without 

or'df9taumf    Is  not  ibis  tbe  obvious,  much  straining  and  over-refinement. 
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which  are  dispUyed  in  the  aacent  of  animated  beings.  Instances 
of  this  occur  in  the  equable  and  regulated  descent  of  a  Urd, 
when  about  to  alight  on  the  ground ;  and  (what  is  still  more 
to  our  purpose)  in  the  stooping  flight  of  a  hawk  or  of  an  eagle, 
darting  upon  its  quarry ; — a  motion  which  is  sometimes  sud- 
denly arrested  in  its  accelerating  career,  and  instantly  succeeded 
by  a  retreat  into  the  clouds. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  besides,  that,  in  the  descent  of  bodies 
from  a  great  height,  their  previous  ascent  is  implied;  and, 
accordiqgly,  the  active  power  by  which  their  elevation  was 
effected,  is  necessarily  recalled  to  the  imaginatioh,  by  the 
momentum  acquired  during  the  period  of  their  ialL^ 

[Another  illustration  of  the  same  remark  is  furnished  by  the 
following  passage  of  Virgil : — 

"  Ac  velot  annoso  validam  qnam  robore  quercum 
Alpini  Boreas  nano  bine  nunc  flatibas  illinc 
Eraere  inter  se  oertant :  it  stridor ;  et  aHe 
Confltemant  terram  concnfiso  Btipite  frondes : 
Ipsa  hsBret  scopnlis :  et  qnantum  vertice  ad  auras 
^tberias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit.*** — 

.^neid,  iv.  441. 

Whether  the  notion  of  Height,  or  that  of  Depth,  contributes 
most  to  the  indisputable  sublimity  of  the  last  two  lines,  may,  I 
apprehend,  be  reasonably  questioned.] 

The  feelings  produced  by  looking  downwards  fix)m  the 
battlement  of  a  high  tower,  or  from  the  edge  of  a  precipitous 
rock,  have  also  had  a  frequent  place  in  sublime  descriptions ; 
and  Mr.  Burke  seems  to  have  thought  that  they  are  still  more 
powerful  in  their  effect  than  those  excited  by  the  idea  of  great 
altittide.  In  this  opinion  I  cannot  agree  with  him,  if  it  be 
understood  to  imply  anything  more  than  that  a  particular 
eminence  may  appear  contemptible  when  viewed  from  below, 
while  it  produces  an  emotion  allied  to  the  sublime,  on  a  spec- 

*  The  same  idea  (as  will  afterwards  •  CJots'*  <«ra  '««^ 

appear  more  My)  is  associated  with  .  Tl»*  l^oltJ*  t^e  wood»  in  awftU  wrweSgirtar, 

the  metaphorical  .«.  of  the  same  Ian.  ^^1:^:^^^!;^^^^ 

^o»^.  So  low  hit  root!  to  hdl'k  dominion  twd.>- 
*' 81  eidmdnm  «rt  mihl,  oedo  OMidbN  TdiBL" 
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tator  who  looks  down  from  its  summit^  Of  the  possibility  of 
this  every  person  must  be  satisfied  from  his  own  experience ; 
bat  it  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  question,  whether  Height  or 
Depth  in  general  is  capable  of  producing  the  strongest  im- 
pression of  Sublimity ;  a  question,  the  decision  of  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  not  more  dijficult  or  dubious  than  that  of  the 
former;  and  which  I  shall  endeavour  afterwards  to  place 
beyond  the  reach  of  controversy,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
Essay. 

The  feelings,  at  the  same  time,  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious in  looking  down  from  an  eminence,  are  extremely 
carious;  and  are,  in  some  cases,  modified  by  certain  intel- 
lectual processes,  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  attend  to,  in  order 
to  understand  completely  the  principles  upon  which  Depth 
lias  occasionally  such  a  share  in  adding  to  the  power  of  sublime 
emotions. 

The  first  and  the  most  important  of  these  processes  is,  the 
strong  tendency  of  the  imagioation  to  represent  to  us,  by  an 
ideal  change  of  place,  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  hdow  ;  or 
to  recall  to  us  our  own  feelings,  previous  to  our  ascent.  This 
tendency  of  the  imagination  we  are  the  more  disposed  to  in- 
dulge, as  it  is  from  hdow  that  altitudes  are  most  frequently 
viewed ;  and  as  we  are  conscious,  when  we  look  downwards,  of 
the  unusual  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed.  We  com- 
pare the  apparent  Depth  with  the  apparent  Height,  and  are 
astonished  to  find  how  much  we  had  underrated  the  latter.  It 
is  owing  to  this  that  mountains,  when  seen  from  the  contiguous 
plain,  produce  their  sublimest  effect  on  persons  accustomed  to 
visit  their  summits ;  and  that  a  lofty  building,  like  the  dome 
of  St  Paul's,  acquires  ever  after  tenfold  grandeur  in  our  esti- 

*  [Thedifficiiltand  giddy  pass,  which  per  qninqae  millia,  qua  exigaum  jn- 

prodnces  bo  strong  an  effect  in  the  fol-  mento  onusto  iter  est,  rapes  utrimque 

lowing  description  of  Liyy,  would  cer-  ita  abscistt  sunt,  ut  despici  ^ix  sine 

iainlj  lose  the  greater  part  of  its  sub-  ^ertigine  quadam  simul  oculorum  ani- 

limity,  if  the  traveller  were  supposed  to  mique  possit ;  terret  et  sonitns  et  alti- 

lack  up  to  it  from  the  valley.    "  Tempe  tudo  per  mediam  vallem  fluentis  Penei 

saltus  etiamsi  non  hello  fiat  infestus,  amnis." — Htst^  lib.  zliv.  cap.  vi.] 
transita  diffioilis,  nam  praster  angostiaa 
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mation,  when  we  have  once  measured  its  height,  step  by  step, 
and  have  looked  down  from  it  upon  the  humble  abodes  of  its 
ordinaiy  spectators. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  looking  upwards  to  a  precipice,  if  one 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  or  even  one  of  the  lower  animals,  should 
be  placed  on  the  brink,  the  principle  of  sympathy  transports  us 
instantly,  in  imagination  to  the  critical  spot;  exciting  in  us 
some  degree  of  the  same  feelings,  which  we  should  there  have 
experienced.  '^  On  the  cliffs  above,"  says  Gray,  in  the  journal 
of  one  of  his  tours,  '^  hung  a  few  goats ;  one  of  them  danced 
and  scratehed  an  ear  with  its  hind  foot,  in  a  place  where  I 
would  not  have  stood  stock-still  for  all  beneath  the  moon.''  It 
is  by  such  unexpected  incidents  as  this,  that  the  attention  is 
forcibly  roused  to  the  secret  workings  of  thought ;  but  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  takes  place  on  almost  every  occasion, 
when  Altitude  produces  the  emotion  of  Sublimity.  In  general, 
whoever  examines  the  play  of  his  imagination,  while  his  eye  is 
employed  either  in  looking  up  to  a  lofty  eminence,  or  in  looking 
down  from  it,  will  find  it  continually  shifting  the  direction  of 
its  movements ; — "glancing,"  as  the  poet  expresses  it,  "from 
heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven." 

Of  this  mental  process  we  are  more  peculiarly  conscious  in 
reading  the  descriptions  of  poetry : — 

"  On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  hrow 

JFrowru  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Bobed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 

With  haggard  eye  the  poet  stood. 
Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air.'*~[Gray.] 

Of  these  lines,  the  two  first  present  a  picture  whidi  the 
imagination  naturally  views  from  below:  the  rest  transport 
us  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  bard,  by  the  minute- 
ness of  the  delineation. 

As  an  obvious  consequence  of  this  rapidity  of  thought,  it 
may  be  worth  while  here  to  remark,  that  the  conceptions  of  the 
Painter,  which  are  necessarily  limited,  not  only  to  one  momen- 
tary glimpse  of  a  passing  object^  but  to  one  precise  and  on* 
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changeable  point  of  sight,  cannot  possibly  give  expression  to 
those  ideal  creations,  the  charm  of  which  depends,  in  a  great 
degree,  on  their  quick  and  varied  succession;  and  on  the 
ubiquity  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase)  of  the  Poet's  eye. 
No  better  illustration  of  this  can  be  produced  than  the  verses 
just  quoted,  compared  with  the  repeated  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  represent  their  subject  on  canvasa  Of  the 
vanity  of  these  attempts  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  while 
the  painter  has  but  one  point  of  sight,  the  poet,  from  the 
nature  of  his  art,  has  been  enabled,  in  this  instance,  to  avail 
himself  of  hoOy  without  impairing,  in  the  least,  the  effect  of 
his  description,  by  this  sudden  and  unobserved  shifting  of  the 
scenery.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  play  of  imagination  now  described, 
added  to  the  influence  of  associations  formerly  remarked,  it  is 
easOy  conceivable  in  what  manner  Height  and  Depth,  though 
precisdy  opposite  to  each  other  in  their  physical  properties, 
should  so  easily  accord  together  in  the  pictures  which  imagina- 
tion forms ;  and  should  even,  in  many  cases,  be  almost  identified 
in  the  emotions  which  they  produce. 

Nor  will  there  appear  anything  in  this  doctrine  savouring  of 
paradox,  or  of  an  undue  spirit  of  theory,  in  the  judgment  of 
those  who  recollect,  that,  although  the  humour  of  Swift  and 
of  Arbuthnot  has  accustomed  us  to  state  the  TWOS  and  the 
BABOS  as  standing  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other,  yet, 
according  to  the  phraseology  of  Longinus,  the  oldest  writer  on 
the  subject  now  extant,  the  opposite  to  the  sublime  is  not  the 

^  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Gray,  in  which  the  prerogatiTOS  of  poetiy  are 
while  he  professes  to  convej  a  different  the  most  incontestable, 
sentiment,  has  betrayed  a  secret  con- 
sciousness of  the    unrivaUed    powers  "  ^  ■««*  P«>.  «»•  *«»«ftd  choir  among, 
whichpoetiy  derivesfo)mthis  latitude  ^'^^l^-^^^'^l^^^^ 
in  the  management  of  her  machinery,  While  BeoUey  letdt  her  lister  art  aloog, 
in  his  splendid  but  exaggerated  pane-  And  bids  the  penoa  eaewer  to  the  Ijm. 
gyric  on  the  designs  with  which  Mr. 

Bendey  decorated  one  of  the  editions  "^j^^'><^™»^'»^iraniiUfrtthauffU, 

of  hi.  book.    'n.edrcnmstancesheU.  ^^:r  H^X^ri:;; 

pitched  on  as  charactenstioal  of  the  wra^u; 

genius  of  that  artist,  are  certainly  those  To  ktcal  nfmmttry  mud  Uft  tneaur 
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profofu/nd^  but  the  hunMe,  the  JmOj  or  the  puerUe}  In  one 
very  remarkable  passage,  which  has  puzzled  several  of  his  com- 
mentators not  a  little,  vn^  and  /3ado9,  instead  of  being  stated 
in  contrast  with  each  other,  seem  to  be  particularized  as  two 
things  comprehended  under  some  one  common  genus,  corre- 
sponding to  that  expressed  by  the  word  altUudo  in  Latin. 
*Hfuv  Se  acelvo  Sunropffreov  of  apy^,  li  €<mv  v^rot;?  r^  ^  fiaBov^ 
'''^Xyi — [Sect,  ii.]  Smith,  in  his  English  version,  omits  tbe 
second  of  these  words  entirely ;  acknowledging  that  he  could 
not  make  sense  of  the  passage  as  it  now  stands,  and  intimating 
his  own  approbation  of  a  conjectural  emendation  of  Dr. 
Tonstal's,  who  proposed  (very  absurdly,  in  my  opinion)  to 
substitute  vaOa:  for  fiddo^.  Fearce,  on  the  other  hand,  trans- 
lates vypv^  ff  fid0<ys  sublimitas  sive  aUitudo  ;  plainly  consider- 
ing the  word  fiaOo^  as  intended  by  the  author  in  conjanction 
with  vypi>^,  to  complete  that  idea  which  the  Greek  language 
did  not  enable  him  to  convey  more  concisely.  As  Pearoes 
translation  is,  in  this  instance,  adopted  without  the  alightest 
discussion  or  explanation,  by  the  very  acute  and  learned  Toap, 
in  his  edition  of  Longinus,  it. may  be  considered  as  also  sanc- 
tioned by  the  high  authority  of  his  name.^ 

^TiUftu^amSiit  Afrsu^^  ^MtrMt  Heb«Mtno  tok«nofttiea»Ue*roMM, 

«r,  ^lyi^iw,  &o.  &c.    Sect.  iii.  '^TtaZf-- *^  *°**  lb*   •«■  ^ 

When  Pope  attempted  to  introduce  u>wwjto(f,  IL  874. 2W,  M7,  «t) 

the  image  of  the  profound  into  poetiy,  i  g^  -^^^  qq^ 

he  felt  himself  reduced  to  the  necesaitj,  The    cenenre   which   I   hare  here 

instead  of  representing  his  dunces  as  hazarded  on  Tonstal's  emendation  has 

exerting  themselves    to    dive    to    the  heen  so  decidedly  disapproved  of  hj  my 

hottom  of  the  ocean,  to  plunge  them,  friend  Br.  Parr,  that  I  should  have  beea 

one  after  another,  into  the  dirt  of  Fleet-  tempted  to  cancel  the  whole  paragraph, 

^'^^^  •—  had  I  not  heen  indehted  to  it  for  a  long 

"  Tbe  Mng  of  dlk«!  ^»»  whom  no  dnko  of  ^^^  ^^^7  valuahle  communication  with 

mod  which  that  eminent  scholar  hooooxcd 

With  dMpor  mUo  blou  tho  ■IlT«r  flood."  me  after  reading  this  Essay.    In  tbe 

*         *         *         *  Appendix  before  referred  to,  my  readers 

"  Ktzt8iiMdlo7div*d: itoweIrd« dimptodo'er  ^\\  fi^d  various  quotations  from  thoe 

Tb.  qpiiktog  miul.  u»t  olo.'d  «d  op'd  no  parts  of  his  manuscript  which  hear  mort 

«         «         «         ^  immediately  on  the  present  topic ;  and 

•<  Th«.  HUl  m^i:  «»..  nUA'd  <«»  rf     T"  J^  ^'^J^  '"^  «8»«in8.  <^  ^ 

figh^  8120  of  my  volume  prevents  me  from  R* 

fle  ba6js  up  lutant^  and  rat  una  to  Ught;         questing  his  permission   to  adoni  my 
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The  stress  which  the  authors  of  Maaiinua  Scriblerua  have 
laid  upon  Sublimity,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  together 
with  the  ludicrous  parallel  which  they  have  so  happily  kept  up 
between  the  art  of  rising  and  the  art  of  sinking^  has  probably 
had  no  inconsiderable  effect  in  diverting  the  graver  critics  who 
have  since  appeared,  from  an  accurate  examination  of  those 
obvious  analogies  and  natural  associations,  which  can  alone  ex- 
plain some  of  the  most  perplexing  difficulties  connected  with 
the  object  of  our  present  inquiry.^ 

work  widi  stOl  more  ample   extracts  stones,  and  the  treasmes  of  the  deep, 

from  his  refined  and  original  specula-  which    are   inestimable   as   unknown, 

tions  on  the  theory  of  metaphorical  Ian-  But  all  that  lies  between  these,  as  com, 

goage.  flowers,  firoits,  animals,  and  things  for 

the  mere  use  of  man,  are  of  mean  price, 

1  '*The  Sublime  of  nature  is  the  sky,  and  so  common  as  not  to  be  greatly 

the  son,  moon,  stars,  &c    The  Pro-  esteemed  by  the  curious.**— ^rto/iSiMi- 

fiHind  of  natoie  is  gold,  pearls,  precious  ing  in  Boeirjf,  chap.  ti. 


VOL.  Y  '^ 
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CHAPTER  IL 

GSNISBALIZATIONS  OF  THE  WORD  SUBLIMITY,  IN  OONSEQUBNGB  OF 
THS  INFLUSNCB  OF  BEUGIOX78  A8S00IATION& 

Beside  the  drcumstances  already  mentioned,  a  variety  of 
others  conspire  to  distinguish  Sublimity  or  Altitude  from  all 
the  other  directions  in  which  space  is  extended ;  and  which,  of 
consequence,  conspire  to  invite  the  imagination,  on  a  corre- 
spondent variety  of  occasions,  into  one  common  track.     The 
idea  of  Sublimity  which  is,  in  itself,  so  grateful  and  so  flatter- 
ing to  the  mind,  becomes  thus  a  common  basis  of  a  great 
multitude  of  collateral  associations;  establishing  univermOy 
wherever  men  are  to  be  found,  an  affinity  or  harmony  among 
the  difiEerent  things  presented  simultaneously  to  the  thoughts; 
an  affinity,  which  a  man  of  good  taste  never  fails  to  recognise, 
although  he  may  labour  in  vain  to  trace  any  metaphysical 
principle  of  connexion*    It  is  in  this  way  I  would  accouiit  for 
the  application  of  the  word  Sublimity  to  most,  if  not  to  all  the 
different  qualities  enumerated  by  Mr.  Burke,  as  its  constitueDt 
elements;  instead  of  attempting  to  detect  in  these  qualities 
some  common  circumstance,  or  circumstances,  enabling  them 
to  produce  similar  effects.    In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  I 
shall  point  out,  very  briefly,  a  few  of  the  natural  assodatioiis 
attached  to  the  idea  of  what  is  physically  or  literally  Sublime, 
without  paying  much  attention  to  the  order  in  which  I  am  to 
arrange  them. 

It  will  contribute  greatly  to  assist  my  readers  in  foUowiag 
this  argument,  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  observations 
which  I  am  to  offer  neither  imply  any  diss^t,  on  my  part, 
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from  the  critical  decisions  of  former  writers,  nor  tend  to 
weaken,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  authority  of  their  precepts, 
so  far  as  they  are  fomided  on  a  just  induction  of  particulars. 
A  uniTcrsal  association  furnishes  a  basis  of  practice,  as  solid 
and  as  independent  of  the  caprice  of  fashion  as  a  metaphysical 
affinity  or  relation ;  and  the  investigation  of  the  former  is  a 
legitimate  object  of  philosophical  curiosity  no  less  than  the 
latter.  In  the  present  instance,  I  am  disposed  to  assent  to 
most  of  the  critical  conclusions  adopted  both  by  Mr.  Burke  and 
by  Mr.  Price ;  and  were  the  case  otherwise,  I  should  be  cau- 
tious in  opposing  my  own  judgment  to  theirs,  on  questions  so 
foreign  to  my  ordinary  pursuits,  how  freely  soever  I  may  have 
presumed  to  canvass  the  opinions  which  they  have  proposed  on 
some  other  points  of  a  more  speculative  and  abstract  nature. 

Of  all  the  associations  attached  to  the  idea  of  Sublimity,  the 
most  impressive  are  those  arising  from  the  tendency  which  the 
religious  sentiments  of  men,  in  every  age  and  country,  have 
had  to  carry  their  thoughts  uptvardsy  towards  the  objects  of 
their  worship.  To  what  this  tendency  is  owing,  I  must  not  at 
present  stop  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  if  it 
be  granted,  (and  this  is  a  fact  about  which  there  cannot  well  be 
any  dispute,)  that  it  is  the  result  of  circumstances  common  to 
all  the  various  conditions  of  mankind.  In  some  cases,  the 
Heavens  have  been  conceived  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
Grods ;  in  others,  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  hes^venly  bodies, 
have  themselves  been  deified ;  but,  in  all  cases,  without  excep- 
tion, men  have  conceived  their  fortunes  to  depend  on  causes 
operating  from  above.  Hence  those  apprehensions  which,  in 
all  ages,  they  have  been  so  apt  to  entertain,  of  the  influence  of 
the  Stars  on  human  affairs.  Hence,  too,  the  astrological  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ascendaaU,  together  with  its  metaphorical 
application  to  denote  the  moral  influence  which  one  Mind  may 
acquire  over  another.^    The  language  of  Scripture  is  exacfly 

'  In  the  fiiDowixig  line  of  Enmus,  It  ia  olweiTed  by  Sir  William  Joneg, 

JupU&r  and  the  Starry  Sublime  are  that  "  the  Jufitbb  or  Diespitsb,  here 

used  as  aynoiijmoiiB  expreBBionfl :  mentioned  by  Ennina,  is  the  Indian  God 

''AMfUMhoesMtmcai,deui,qpmaiafwM  o^the  Yiaible  heavens,  caUed  Iitdba,  or 

mumjooan.'  the  Kingt  and  Diysspitbb,  or  Lard  of 
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conaonant  to  these  natural  associations.  ^^  If  I  beheld  the  San 
when  it  shined,  or  the  Moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  my 
heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my 
hand,  this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  Judge, 
for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above  " — ^^  I  am  the 

HIGH  AKD  THE  LOFTY  OnB,  WHO  INHABITETH  ETEBNITY  * — 
"  As  THE  HEAVENS  ARE  HIGH  ABOVE  THE  EARTH,  SO  ABE  MY 
THOUGHTS  ABOVE  YOUR  THOUGHTS,  AND  MY  WAYS  ABOVE  YOUR 
WAYa" 

How  closely  the  literal  and  the  religious  Sublime  were  asso- 
ciated together  in  the  mind  of  Milton,  (whose  taste  seems  to 
have  been  formed  chiefly  on  the  study  of  the  poetical  parts  of 
the  sacred  writings,)  appears  from  numberless  passages  in  the 
Pcuradiae  Lost 

"  Now  bkd  th*  Almighty  Father  from  aboTB, 
From  the  pure  empyrean  where  he  siti, 
High  throned  above  dU  height,  hent  down  his  eje.** 

In  some  cases,  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  Milton 
has  not  forced  on  the  mind  the  image  of  literal  height^  some- 
what more  strongly  than  accords  perfectly  with  the  overwhelm^ ' 
ing  sublimity  which  his  subject  derives  from  so  many  other 
sources.  At  the  same  time,  who  would  venture  to  touch,  with 
a  profane  hand,  the  following  verses  ? 

"  So  e^en  and  morn  acoompliah^d  the  sixth  day. 
•Yet  not  till  the  Creator  from  his  work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  vp  retained, 
Up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  his  high  abode, 
Thence  to  hehold  this  new  created  world.'' 


the  Shy;  and  that  most  of  his  epithets  evidently  suggested  the  towering  fixms 

in  Sanscrit  are  the  same  with  those  of  so  common  in  ediiloes  consecrated  to 

the  Ennian  Joyb His  weapon  the  memoiy  of  the  dead,  or  to  the  oere- 

is  the  thunderholt ;  he  is  the  regent  of  monies  of  religions  worship  ;*— the  fenss, 

winds  and  showers;   and  though  the  for  example,  of  the  pyramid;  of  the  obe- 

East  is  peculiarly  under  his  care,  yet  lisk ;  of  the  column ;  and  of  the  spins 

hisOIympuf  is  ifam,  or  the  North  pole,  appropriated  to  onr  churches  m  this 

allegorically  represented  as  a  mountain  part  of  the  world. 


of  gold  and  ^me^^^-^Dieeertatum  on 
the  Qode  of  Greooe,  Itaity,  and  India. 
The   same  natural   association  has 


*  TlMTiDa8eclitirab,siiiongt]MlrMS» 
SImU  point,  wHb  taper  wfkf,  to  U/mm^"- 
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.  .  .  .  "  Cp  he  rode 
Followed  with  acclamation,  and  the  Bound 
Symphonioas  of  ten  thousand  harpsi  that  tnned 
Angelic  harmony ;  the  earth,  the  air, 
Kesonnding,  (thoti  rememberest,  for  then  heaidst,) 
The  heayena  and  aQ  the  constellations  nmgi 
The  planets  in  their  stations  listening  stood, 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jtibilarU.^ 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  impression  produced  by  this  asso- 
ciation, strong  as  it  still  is,  was  yet  stronger  in  ancient  times  ? 
The  discovery  of  the  earth's  sphericity,  and  of  the  general  theory 
of  gravitation,  has  taught  us  that  the  words  above  and  below 
have  only  a  relative  import.  The  natural  association  cannot 
fail  to  be  more  or  less  counteracted  in  every  understanding  to 
which  this  doctrine  is  familiarized ;  and  although  it  may  not  be 
so  far  weakened  as  to  destroy  altogether  the  effect  of  poetical 
descriptions  proceeding  on  popular  phraseology,  the  effect  must 
necessarily  be  very  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  ages  when  the 
notions  of  the  wise  concerning  the  local  residence  of  the  Gods 
were  precisely  the  same  with  those  of  the  vulgar.  We  may 
trace  their  powerful  influence  on  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  in 
some  of  his  Dialogues;  and  he  is  deeply  indebted  to  them  for 
that  strain  of  sublimity  which  characterizes  those  parts  of  his 
writings  which  have  more  peculiarly  excited  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  followers. 

The  conclusions  of  modern  science  l^^ve  the  imagination  at 
equal  liberty  to  shoot  in  all  directions  through  the  immensity  of 
space ;  suggesting,  undoubtedly,  to  a  philosophical  nund,  the 
most  grand  and  magnificent  of  all  conceptions ;  but  a  concep- 
tion not  nearly  so  well  adapted  to  the  pictures  of  poetiy,  as  the 
popular  illusion  which  places  heaven  exactly  over  our  heads. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  last  remark  no  other  proof  is  necessary  than 
the  doctrine  of  the  Antipodes^  which,  when  alluded  to  in  poeti- 
cal description,  produces  an  effect  much  less  akin  to  the  sublime 
than  to  the  ludicrous. 

Hence  an  additional  source  of  the  connexion  between  the 
ideas  of  Sublimity  and  of  Power.  The  Heavens  we  conceive  to 
be  the  abode  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  when  we  implore  the  pro- 
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tection  of  his  omnipotent  arm,  or  express  our  resignation  to  his 
irresistible  decrees,  by  an  involuntary  movement,  we  lift  our 
eyes  upwards} 

As,  of  all  the  attributes  of  God,  Omnipotence  is  the  most 
impressive  in  its  effects  upon  the  imagination,  so  the  sublimest 
of  all  descriptions  are  those  which  turn  on  the  infinite  Power 
manifested  in  the  fabric  of  the  universe ; — ^in  the  magnitudes, 
(more  especially,)  the  distances,  and  the  velocities  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  and  in  the  innumerable  systems  of  worlds 
which  he  has  called  into  existence.  "  Let  there  be  Ught,  and 
there  was  lights'  has  been  quoted  as  an  instance  of  sublime 
writing  by  almost  every  critic  since  the  time  of  Longinus ; 
and  its  sublimity  arises  partly  from  the  divine  brevity  with 
which  it  expresses  the  instantaneous  effect  of  the  creative 
fiat;  partly  from  the  religioua  sentiment  which  it  identifies 
with  our  conception  of  the  moment  when  the  earth  was  first 
^^  visited  by  the  day-spring  from  on  high."  Milton  appears 
to  have  felt  it  in  its  full  force,  from  the  exordium  of  his 
hymn: — 

"  Hail,  hcXy  Ughtl  offipring  of  heayen  first-bom.*'* 

The  sublimity  of  Lucretius  wiU  be  found  to  depend  chiefly 
(even  in  those  passages  where  he  denies  the  interference  of  tiie 
gods  in  the  government  of  the  world)  on  the  lively  images 
which  he  indirectly  presents  to  his  readers,  of  the  Attributes 
against  which  he  reasons.  Jn  these  instances,  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  skill  with  which  he  counteracts  tiie  fiigid 
and  anti-poetical  spirit  of  his  philosophical  system ;  the  sub- 
limest descriptions  of  Almighty  Power  sometimes  forming  a 
part  of  his  argument  against  the  Divine  Omnipotence.  In  point 
of  logical  consistency,  indeed,  he  thus  sacrifices  everythiog ; 
but  such  a  sacrifice  he  knew  to  be  essential  Ijp  his  success  as 
a  poet 

^  The  same  aocoont  may  be  giTen  of  some  ceremonies  which  hafo  obtaiDed 

the  origin  of  various  other  natoral  signs,  very  generally  over  the  world,  paitico- 

expressive  of  religious  adoration,  {pal-  larly  that  of  offering  up  incense. 

mat  ad  tidera  tendetu,  See.  &c. ;)  and  of  *  See  Note  DD. 
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"  Nam,  (proh  sanota  Detbn  tranquiUa  pectora  pace, 
Quad  placidum  degnnt  aBvum,  ritarnqne  seniiam  I) 
Qnis  regere  immensi  snmmam,  qnis  habere  prafondi 
Inda  manu  ralidas  potis  est  moderanter  habenas  ? 
Quia  pariter  cobIob  omneia  conTertere  ?  et  oameia 
Ignibas  ntberiia  terras  auffiro  feraceia  ? 
Omnibna  inqae  locis  esse  omni  tempore  prsesto  ? 
Nabibns  at  tenebras  faciat  coeliqae  serena 
Goncntiat  sonitu  ?  tam  falmina  mittat,  et  ades 
Saope  suas  distorbet,  et  in  deserta  recedens 
ScBYiat  exercens  telum,  quod  ssspe  nocenteis 
Brasterit,  exanimatqae  indignos,  inqne  merenteis  ?^  ^ 

The  sublime  effect  of  rocks  and  of  cataracts ;  of  huge  ridges 
of  momitamB ;  of  vast  and  gloomy  forests ;  of  immense  and'im- 
petaotis  rivers;  of  the  boundless  ocean;  and,  in  general,  of 
eTerything  which  forces  on  the  attention  the  idea  of  Creative 
Power,  is  owing,  in  part,^  to  the  irresistible  tendency  which  that 
idea  has  to  raise  the  thoughts  toward  Heaven. — ^The  influence 
of  some  of  these  spectacles,  in  awakening  religious  impressions, 
is  nobly  exemplified  in  Gray's  Ode,  written  at  the  Orande 
Chartreuaey — an  Alpine  scene  of  the  wildest  and  most  awful 
grandeur,  where  everything  appears  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence,  inspiring  a  sense  of  the  more  immediate  presence 
of  the  Divinity. 

"  PrasBenUorem  et  oonspUmut  Deutn 

Per  mvias  rapes,  fera  per  joga, 

Cli^osqoe  praeraptos,  sonantes 

Inter  aqaas,  nemoramque  noctem ; 

Qoam  si  repostas  sab  trabe  citreft 

Falgeret  aaro„  et  Phidiac&  mano." 

The  same  very  simple  theory  appears  to  me  to  afford  a  satis- 
factory account  of  the  application  of  the  word  SvbUmity  to 
Eternity,  to  Immensity,^  to  Omnipresence,  to  Omniscience ; — 
in  a  word,  to«all  the  various  qualities  which  enter  into  our 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  Attributes.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remark  the  marvellous  accession  of  solemnity  and  of 

^  Locret.  lib.  iL  1092.  very  different  sort,  conspire  to  the  same 

*  I  say  tn  pari^  as  it  will  afterwards      end. 
appear  that  other  circumstances,  of  a         '  See  note  £  £. 
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majesty,  which  the  ^acred- Writings  must  have  added,  all  over 
the  Christian  World,  to  these  natural  combmationa  K  the 
effect  of  mere  devotion  be  weakened  in  a  philosophical  mind, 
hj  the  discoveries  of  modem  science,  all  the  adjoncts^  physical 
and  moral,  which  Bevelation  teaches  ns  to  connect  with  the 
name  of  the  ^^  Most  High,''  have  gained  infinitely  as  elements 
of  the  Beligious  Sublime^ 

Tl-om  the  associations  thus  consecrated  in  Scripture,  a 
plausible  explanation  might  be  deduced,  of  the  poetical  effect 
of  almost  all  the  qualities  which  Mr.  Burke,  and  other  modon 
critics,  have  enumerated  as  constituents  of  the  Sublime ;  but  it 
is  gratifying  to  the  curiosiiy  to  push  the  inquiry  farther,  by 
showing  the  deep  root  which  the  same  associations  have  in  the 
physical  and  moral  nature  of  the  human  race ;  and  the  tendency 
which  even  the  superstitious  creeds  of  ancient  times  had  to 
confirm  their  authority. 

In  some  respects^  indeed,  these  creeds  were  admirably  fitted 
for  the  purposes  of  poetry ;  in  none  more  than  in  strengthening 
that  natural  association  between  the  ideas  of  the  Sublime  and 
of  the  Terrible,  which  Mr.  Burke  has  so  ingeniously,  and  I  think 
justly,  resolved  into  the  connexion  between  this  last  idea  and 
that  of  Power.  The  region  from  which  superstition  draws  all 
her  omens  and  anticipations  of  futurity  lies  orer  our  head& 
It  is  there  she  observes  the  aspects  of  the  planets,  and  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  or  watches  the  flight  of  birds, 
and  the  shifting  lights  about  the  pole.  This,  too,  is  the 
region  of  the  most  awful  and  alarming  meteorological  appear- 
ances,— "vapours  and  clouds  and  storms;"  and  (what  is  a 
circumstance  of  peculiar  consequence  in  this  argument)  of 
ikunder^  which  has,  in  all  countries,  been  regarded  by  the 
multitude,  not  only  as  the  immediate  effect  of  supernatural 
interposition,  but  as  an  expression  of  displeasure  from  above. 
It  is  accordingly  from  this  very  phenomenon  (as  Mr.  Burke 
has  remarked)  that  the  word  astonishment^  which  expresses 
the  strongest  emotion  produced  by  the  Sublime,  is  borrowed. 

If  the  former  observations  be  just,  instead  of  considering, 
with  Mr.  Burke,  Terror  as  the  ruling  principle  of  the  religious 
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mibUmey  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  the  Terrible 
derives  whatever  character  of  Sublimity  belongs  to  it  from 
religious  associations.  The  application  of  the  epithet  Sublime 
to  these  has,  I  trust,  been  already  suffioientiy  accounted  for. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  with  respect  to  the  awful 
phenomenon  of  thunder,  that  the  intimate  combination  between 
its  impression  on  the  ear,  and  those  appearances  in  the  heavens 
which  are  regarded  as  its  signs  or  forerunners,  must  not  only 
co-operate  with  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burke,  in 
imparting  to  Darkness  the  character  of  the  Terrible,  but  must 
strengthen,  by  a  process  still  more  direct,  the  connexion  between 
the  ideas  of  Darkness  and  of  mere  Elevation. 

"  Fulmina  gigni  de  crassis,  alt^qne  pntandom  est 
Nabibiis  eztrnctis :  nam  cobIo  nulla  sereno, 
Nee  leviter  densiB  mittantnr  nnbibus  nnqiiam.*'^ 

''  Eripiiint  sabito  nubes  coelnmqne  diemqae 
TencTornm  ex  octilis ;  ponto  noz  incabat  atra : 
IntonueTepoli.*** 

The  same  direction  is  naturally  given  to  the  fimcy,  by  the 
Darkness  which  precedes  hurricanes ;  and  also  during  an  ecUpse 
of  the  sun,  by  the  disastrous  twilight  shed  on  half  the  nations. 
Even  in  common  discourse,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  we  speak  of 
the  fall  of  night,  and  of  the  fall  of  evening. 

"  Down  rasbed  the  night." 

In  general,  fancy  refers  to  the  visible  heavens  the  source  of 
Darkness  as  well  as  of  Light;  and,  accordingly,  both  of  these 
(as  Mr.  Burke  has  remarked)  have  sometimes  an  important 
place  assigned  to  them  in  sublime  descriptions.  They  both, 
indeed,  accord  and  harmonize  perfectly  with  this  natural  group 
of  associations ; — abstracting  altogether  from  the  powerful  aid 
which  they  occasionally  contribute  in  strengthenii^g  the  other 
impressions  connected  with  the  Terrible. 

And  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  turn  the  attention  of  my 

^  See  the  rest  of  thia  passage,  Lncret         *  JEneid.^h.i,[90.] 
Kb.  vi  [246.]  •  Odyss.  lib.  ▼.  294. 
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readers^  for  a  moment,  to  the  additioDal  effect  which  these 
conspiring  associations  (more  particakrly  those  arising  from 
religions  impressions)  lend  to  every  object  which  we  consider 
as  Sublime,  in  the  Uteral  sense  of  that  word.  I  before  took 
notice  of  the  sublime  flight  of  the  Eagle ;  but  what  an  acces- 
sion of  poetical  sublimity  has  the  Eagle  derived  firom  the  attri- 
butes ascribed  to  him  in  ancient  mythology,  as  the  sovereign 
of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  air ;  as  the  companion  and 
favourite  of  Jupiter ;  and  as  the  bearer  of  his  armour  in  the 
war  against  the  giants  I  In  that  celebrated  passage  of  Pindar, 
(so  nobly  imitated  by  Gray  and  by  Ahenside,)  where  he 
describes  the  power  of  music  in  soothing  the  angry  passions  of 
the  gods,  the  abruptness  of  the  transition  from  the  thunder- 
bolt to  the  eagle,  and  the  picturesque  minuteness  of  the  subse^ 
quent  lines,  sufficiently  show  what  a  rank  was  occupied  by  this 
bird  in  the  warm  imagination  of  Grecian  idolatiy.^  Of  the 
two  English  poets  just  mentioned,  it  is  observable  that  tiie 
former  has  made  no  farther  reference  to  Jupiter,  than  as 
canying  '^  the  feathered  king  on  his  scepter'd  hand ;"  but,  in 
order  to  compensate  for  this  omission,  he  has  contrived,  in  his 
picture  of  the  eagle's  sltep,  by  the  magical  charm  of  figurative 
language,  to  suggest,  indirectly,  the  very  same  sublime  image 
with  which  the  description  of  Pindar  commences : — 

"  Qaench'd  in  dark  ehuds  of  slmnber,  lie 
The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  Ughtning  of  hia  eye."' 

After  these  remarks,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  the 
same  language  should  be  transferred  from  the  objects  of  leli- 

^  Kmi  riflxftmrkv  Mi^avvif  0^t9fvut  ^v^if, — and   to    BUggeat  my  donhtfl, 

'AivMv  flr»^«r.    Etf-  whether  in  Gray,  the  transition  to  this 

iurkf^e»dwrfAiitMiiTitt[Pyth,  picture  from  Tkraeia*$  JSiOM  and  the 

I.  8.]  &c.  &C.  Lordcf  War,  be  not  a  little  too  violent, 

'  May  I  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in  even  for  lyric  poetry?    The  English 

Akenaide'a  imitation,  aa  well  aa  in  the  reader  may  judge  of  thtt  from  the  Tenei 

original,  the  reader  is  prepared  for  the  of  Akenaide: — 

short  «piiode  of  the  Eagle,  (which  in  all 

the  three  descriptions  is  unquestionably  „^    '  *  *  1 "  '^  *f5.*l!S«.  .i ^ 

t%^ .  .       X   *    A-      \  1^      .t  That  chann  the  mind  of  god»:tta»  fin  thsoowrti 

the  moat  promment  feature,)  by  the  ofwid«01j«npa.wtthobUHon«reH 

previous  allusion  to  the  Mt^mmU  ittrmw  Of  erili^  with  immcctalrwt  from  oani^ 
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gioufi  worship,  to  whatever  is  calculated  to  excite  the  anal(^ous, 
though  comparatiyely  weak,  sentiments  of  admiration  and  of 
wonder.  The  word  suspicere  (to  look  up)  is  only  one  example 
out  of  many  which  might  be  mentioned.  Cicero  has  furnished 
us  with  instances  of  its  application,  both  to  the  religious  senti- 
ment, and  to  the  enthusiastic  admiration  with  which  we  regard 
some  of  the  objects  of  taste.  "  Esse  praestantem  aliquam 
SBtemamque  naturam,  et  eam  suspiciendam  admirandamque 
hominum  generi,  pulchritude  mundi  ordoque  rerum  coelestium 
cogit  confiteri."^ — '^  Eloquentiam,  quam  suspicerent  omnes, 
quam  admirarentur/'  &c.^  On  the  latt^  occasion,  as  well  as  on 
the  former,  the  words  suspicio  and  admiror  are  coupled  toge- 
ther, in  order  to  convey  more  forcibly  one  single  idea. 

(hi  this  particular  view  of  the  Sublime,  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  religious  impressions,  I  have  only  further  to  take 
notice  of  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  their  influence  and 
that  of  the  feelings  excited  by  literal  Sublimity,  in  assimilating 
the  poetical  effects  of  the  two  opposite  dimensions  of  Depth 
and  of  Height  In  the  case  of  literal  Sublimity,  I  have  ahready 
endeavoured  to  account  for  this  assimilation.  In  that  now 
before  us,  it  seems  to  be  the  obvious  result  of  those  conceptions, 
so  natural  to  the  human  mind,  which  have  universally  sug- 
gested a  separation  of  the  invisible  world  into  two  distinct 
regions;  the  one  situated  at  an  immense  distance  above  the 
earth's  surface ;  the  other  at  a  corresponding  distance  below ; — 
the  one  a  blissful  and  glorious  abode,  to  which  virtue  is  taught 
to  aspire  as  its  final  reward ;  the  other  inhabited  by  beings  in 
a  state  of  punishment  and  of  degradation.'  The  powers  to 
whom  the  infliction  of  this  punishment  is  committed,  cannot 
fail  to  be  invested  by  the  fancy,  as  the  ministers  and  execu- 

• 

A«aaf»  the  tenon  of  the  tbtoiw  of  Joto ;  t  Orator,  c.  xz viii. 
And  qimeh  the  Ibxmidftble  IhanderboU 

Ofmmkntlngflre.    With  ilackeii'd  wlncv,  •     ,       « Tom  Tkrtanu  IpM 

White Bowthe ■olflomeoneert tarMttMUDiud,  «•  pMet  in'  pr^pe  tantnm.  toidmue  tub 

Ineumbflot  o'er  (be  eoeptre  of  his  lord,  umbm, 

Bleepi  the  iten  eecl« ;  ^  th«  nnmber'd  ucHm  Quantu  ad  nthexeom  c<bU  nupectoa  Olympum. 

PoM^d,  sod  mtlate  with  the meUisg  tone:  Hio  genu,  antiquum  teiw.  Tltanla  pnbe*. 

SoreieigE  of  bird^-  Fulmlne  deiecti,  tmdo  TolTuntur  in  imo.'- 

»  De  DiviiuUUmef  lib.  ii,  [cap.  kxii.]  VW»  -»•««,  yi  «77. 
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tioners  of  divine  justice,  mtii  some  of  the  attributes  which  are 
characteristical  of  the  Sublime;  and  this  association  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  great  object  of  the  heathen  mythology  to 
strengthen,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  &bulous  accounts  of 
the  alliances  between  the  celestial  and  the  infernal  deities ;  and 
by  other  fictions  of  a  similar  tendency.  Pluto  was  the  son  of 
Saturn,  and  the  brother  of  Jupiter ;  Proserpine,  the  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  of  Geres ;  and  even  the  river  Styx  was  conse- 
crated into  a  divinity,  held  in  veneration  and  dre»ad  by  all  the 
Goda 

The  language  of  the  Inspired  Writings  is,  on  this  as  on 
other  occasions,  beautifully  accommodated  to  the  irresistible 
impressions  of  nature;  availing  itself  of  such  popular  and 
familiar  words  as  upunxrck  and  dotvnwards^  above  and  bdotc^ 
in  condescension  to  the  frailty  of  the  human  mind,  governed  so 
much  by  sense  and  imagination,  and  so  little  by  the  abstrac- 
tions of  philosophy.  Hence  the  expression  of  fallen  Angels, 
which,  by  recalling  to  us  the  eminence  from  which  they  fell, 
communicates,  in  a  single  w6rd,  a  character  of  Sublimity  to  the 
bottomless  abyss: — ^'^  How  art  thou  fellen  from  heaven,  O 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  I"*  The  Supreme  Being  is  hiinself 
represented  as  filling  heU  with  his  presence ;  while  the  throne 
where  he  manifests  his  glory  is  conceived  to  be  placed  on  high  : 
^— ^^  If  I  ascend  into  heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed 
in  hell,  thou  art  there  also.** 

To  these  associations,  Darkness,  Power,  Terror,  Eternity,  and 
various  other  adjuncts  of  Sublimity,  lend  their  aid  in  a  manner 
too  palpable  to  admit  of  any  comment 
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CHAPTER  III. 

01QIXBAIiIZATIOKS  OF  SUBUMITT  IN  OONBEQUBNOE  OF  AflSOCIA- 
TIONB  BliSULTINO  FBOH  THS  PHBNOMEKA  OF  GBAYITATION, 
AND  FROM  THE  OTHSB  PHYSICAL  ARRANGEMENTS  WITH  WHICH 
OUR  SENSES  ARE  CONVERSANT. 

When  we  coDfine  our  views  to  the  earth's  surface,  a  variety 
of  additional  causes  conspire,  with  those  abready  suggested,  to 
strengthen  the  association  between  Elevated  Position  and  the 
ideas  of  Power,  or  of  the  Terrible.  I  shall  only  mention  the 
j9ecuri1y  it  affords  agamst  a  hostile  attack,  and  the  advantage  it 
yields  in  the  use  of  missile  weapons;  two  drcumstances  which 
give  an  expressive  propriety  to  the  epithet  conrnumding^  as  em- 
ployed in  the  language  of  Fortification. 

In  other  cases,  elevated  objects  excite  emotions  still  more 
closely  allied  to  admiration  and  to  awe,  in  consequence  of  our 
experience  of  the  force  of  heavy  bodies  fiEdling  downwards  from 
a  great  height  Masses  of  water,  in  the  form  of  a  mountain 
torrent,  or  of  a  cataract,  present  to  us  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive images  of  irresistible  impetuosity  which  terrestrial  pheno- 
mena afford ;  and  have  an  effect,  both  on  the  eye  and  on  the 
ear,  of  peculiar  Sublimity,  of  which  poets  and  orators  have 
often  availed  themselves  to  typify  the  overwhelming  powers  of 
their  respective  arts. 

'*  Monte  decnrrens  Telot  anuuB,  imbres 
Qoem  toper  notas  alnere  ripas, 
Fenreti  immeniiuqiie  rait  profnndo 
Fbdenu  ore.'*^ 


>  [Horace,  Cbrm.  i?.  il  5.1 
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X     "  Now  the  rich  Btreaxn  of  music  winds  along, 
Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong ; 
Throagh  Terdant  Tales,  and  Ceres'  golden  reign ; 
Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain, 
Headlong  impetnons  see  it  pour, 
The  rocks  and  nodding  groves  re-hellow  to  the  roar."' 

''  At  ille,"  says  Quintilian,  speaMng  of  the  different  kinds 
of  eloquence,  "  qui  saxa  devolvat,  et  pontem  indignetur,  et  lipas 
sibi  faciat,  multus  et  torrens,  judicem  vel  nitentem  contra  fexet^ 
cogetque  ire  qu&  rapit"* 

The  tendency  of  these  circumstances,  in  conjunction  with 
others  before  mentioned,  to  associate  a  sublime  effect  with 
motion  doumtoardSj  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  illustration ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  opens  a  rich  field  of  allusion  to  poets, 
wherever  an  idea  is  to  be  conveyed  of  mighty  force  and  power ; 
or  where  emotions  are  to  be  produced,  allied  to  terror.  Motion 
upwards^  on  the  other  hand,  and  perhaps  still  more,  whatever 
is  able  to  oppose  an  adequate  resistance  to  a  superincumbent 
weight,  or  to  a  descending  shock,  furnishes,  for  reasons  here- 
after to  be  explained,  the  most  appropriate  images  subservient 
to  that  modification  of  the  Sublime,  which  arises  firom  a  strong 
expression  of  mental  energy. 

In  looking  up  to  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  our 
feelings  differ,  in  one  remarkable  circumstance,  from  those  ex- 
cited by  torrents  and  cataracts;  that  whereas,  in  the  latter 
instances,  we  see  the  momentum  of  falling  masses  actually  ex- 
hibited to  our  senses ;  in  the  former,  we  see  the  triumph  of 
human  art,  in  rendering  the  law  of  gravitation  subservient  to 
the  suspension  of  its  own  ordinary  effects : 

..."  The  ponderous  roof, 

By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immovable." 

An  emotion  of  Wonder,  accordingly,  is  here  added  to  that 
resulting  from  the  Sublimity  of  Loftiness  and  of  Power.  As 
we  are  placed  too,  immediately  wider  the  incumbent  massi,  the 
idea  of  the  Terrible  is  brought  home  to  the  imagination  more 
directly ;  and  would,  in  fact,  totally  overpower  our  faculties 

*  [Gray,  Progreu  ofFoe$y.]  •  Inttit  lib.  xii.  c.  x. 
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with  the  expectation  of  our  inevitable  and  instant  destraction, 
were  it  not  for  the  experimental  proof  we  have  had  of  the 
stability  of  similar  edifices.  It  is  this  natural  apprehension  of 
impending  danger,  checked  and  corrected  every  moment  by  a 
rational  conviction  of  our  security,  which  seems  to  produce  that 
silent  and  pleasing  awe  which  we  experience  on  entering  within 
the^  walls;  and  which  so  perfectiy  accords  with  the  other 
associations  awakened  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  with  the 
sublimity  of  the  Being  in  whom  they  are  centered.^ 

The  effect  of  the  habits  of  thought  and  of  feeUng  which  have 
been  just  described,  give  not  only  a  propriety,  but  a  beauty  to 
epithets  expressive  of  the  Terrible,  even  when  applied  to  the 
great  elevation  of  things  from  which  no  danger  can,  for  a 
moment,  be  conceived  to  be  possible. 

.  .  .  '*  Where  not  a  precipice  yrotofM  o'er  the  heath, 
To  rouse  a  noble  horror  in  the  boo]." 

**  Mark  how  the  dread  pantheon  stands 
Amid  the  domes  of  modem  hands ; 
Amid  the  toys  of  idle  state, 
How  simply,  how  seyerely  great !" 

To  an  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  momentum  of  falling 
bodies  is  one  of  the- most  obvious  resources  of  which  Man  avails 
himself  for  increasing  his  physical  power,  in  the  inSancy  of  the 
mechanical  arts.  Even  in  the  hostile  exertions  made  with  the 
rudest  weapons  of  offence,  such  as  the  club  and  the  mace,  power 

*  An  emotion  of  wonder,  analogous  Mr.  Tooke's  letter  to  Jnnins  has  made 
to  that  excited  hy  the  Taulted  roof  of  a  familiar  to  every  ear,  the  feelings  which 
cathedral,  enters  deeply  into  the  pleas-  give  to  the  rtone  arch  its  peculiar  char- 
ing effect  produced  hy  a  majestic  arch  acter  of  grandeur  are  painted  with  equal 
thrown  across  a  river  or  a  gulf.    That  justness  and  spirit : — 
it  does  not  depend  merely  on  the  heauty  ' 
of  form,  or  upon  Tastness  of  dimension,  •  •  •  "  ^H»  th«  !•*  key-iton« 
appears  deariy  from  the  compamtiye  ThiUmk«tl««wh:tli6wrtlbat«h«rew« 

meannefls  of  an  iron  bndge,  tbougb  Ar»iwtUi«tmai»i<«B6stobfaid»Bdihiit 
executed  on  a  far  greater  scale.  I  was  aii«n  itendi  it  a  triumphal  mark:  tben  mm. 
never  more  disappointed  in  my  life  than         ObMrve  tiM  ttNogth,  the  height  the  why 

when  I  first  saw  the  bridge  at  Sunder-  •"*  ^^^ 

«^j  It  WM  erected;  and  itlU«  walUng  nndar, 

^^  Meet  iwne  new  maitter  to  kxdc  ap  and  weader.** 

In  the  foDowing  rude  linesof  Ghurehill,  [SpUOe  fa  flk«  Eari  ^  DonO,)-^  in 

[Ben  JonsoB«-in  ihkrd  edition,]  which  SHni  edition.] 
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is  always  employed /rom  above  ;  and  the  same  circamstaaoe  of 
superiority  J  in  the  lit^^  sense  of  that  word,  is  considered  as 
the  most  decisive  mark  of  victory  in  still  closer  conflict.  The 
idea  of  Power,  accordingly,  comes  naturally  to  be  associated 
with  the  quarter  from  which  it  can  alone  be  exerted  in  the  most 
advantageous  and  effectual  manner ;  and  that  of  weakness  with 
prostration,  inferiority,  and  submission. 

When  these  different  considerations  are  combined,  it  will  not 
appear  surprising,  that  the  ideas  of  Power  and  of  High  Station 
should,  in  their  application  to  our  own  species,  be  almost  iden- 
tified; insomuch  that,  in  using  this  last  expression,  we  are 
scarcely  conscious  of  speaking  metaphorically.  A  similar  re- 
mark may  be  extended  to  the  following  phrases :  High  rank — 
High  birth — High-spirited — High-minded;  High-Priest  — 
High-Churchman — Serene  Highness — High  and  Mighty  Prince. 
The  epithet  Sublime,  when  applied  to  the  Ottoman  Court,  affords 
another  example  of  the  same  association.  Sir  William  Temple's 
comparison  of  the  subordination  and  gradations  of  ranks  in  a 
mixed  monarchy  to  a  Pyramid;  and  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated 
allusion  to  the  "  Corinthian  Capitals  of  Society,"  are  but  expan- 
sions and  illustrations  of  this  proverbial  and  unsuspected  figure 
of  speech. 

The  same  considerations  appear  to  me  to  throw  a  satisfiu^toiy 
light  on  that  intimate  connexion  between  the  ideas  of  Sublimity 
and  of  Energy  which  Mr.  Knight  has  fixed  on  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  his  theory.  The  direction  in  which  the 
energies  of  the  human  mind  are  conceived  to  be  exerted  will, 
of  course,  be  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  powers  to  which  it  is 
subjected ;  of  the  dangers  which  hang  over  it ;  of  the  obstacles 
which  it  has  to  surmount  in  rising  to  distinction.  Hence  the 
metaphorical  expressions  of  an  unbefiding  spirit ;  of  bearing  vp 
against  the  pressure  of  misfortune ;  of  an  aspiring  or  towering 
ambition,  and  innumerable  others.  Hence,  too,  an  additional 
association,  strengthening  wonderfully  the  analogy,  already 
mentioned,  between  Sublimity  and  certain  Moral  qualities; 
qualities  which,  on  examination,  will  be  found  to  be  chiefly 
those  recommended  in  the  Stoical  school;  implying  a  more 
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than  ordinary  energy  of  mind,  or  of  what  the  French  call  Force 
of  Character.  In  truth,  Energy,  as  contradistinguished  from 
Power,  is  but  a  more  particular  and  modified  conception  of  the 
same  idea ;  comprehending  the  cases  where  its  sensible  effects 
do  not  attract  observation ;  but  where  its  silent  operation  is 
measured  by  the  opposition  it  resists,  or  by  the  weight  it  sustains. 
The  brave  man,  accordingly,  was  considered  by  the  Stoics  as 
partaking  of  the  sublimity  of  that  Almighty  Being  who  puts 
him  to  the  trial ;  and  whom  they  conceived  as  witnessing  with 
pleasure,  the  erect  and  undaunted  attitude  in  which  he  awaits 
the  impending  storm,  or  contemplates  the  ravages  which  it  has 
spread  around  him.  '^  Non  video  quid  habeat  in  terris  Jupiter 
pulchrius,  quam  ut  spectet  Oatonem,  jam  partibus  non  semel 
fractis,  stantem  nihilominvs  inter  ruinas  puNicaa  rectum."* 

It  is  this  image  of  mental  energy,  bearing  up  against  the  terrors 
of  overwhelming  Power,  which  gives  so  strong  a  poetical  effect  to 
the  description  of  Epicurus,  in  Lucretius ;  and  also  to  the  char- 
acter of  Satan,  as  conceived  by  Milton.  But  in  all  these  cases  the 
sublimity  of  Energy,  when  carefully  analyzed,  will  be  found  to  be 
merely  relative ;  or,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  to  be  only  a  re- 
flection from  the  sublimity  of  the  Power  to  which  it  is  opposed. 

It  will  readily  occur,  as  an  objection  to  some  of  the  foregoing 
conclusions,  that  horixontal  extent,  as  well  as  great  aUittide,  is 
an  element  of  the  Sublime.  Upon  the  slightest  reflection,  how- 
ever, it  must  appear  obvious,  that  this  extension  of  the  meaning 
of  Sublimity  arises  entirely  from  the  natural  association  between 
elevated  position  and  a  commanding  prospect  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face in  all  directions.  As  the  most  palpable  measure  of  eleva- 
tion is  the  extent  of  view  which  it  affords,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  enlarged  horizon  recalls  impressions  connected  with  great 
elevation.  The  plain  of  Yorkshire,  and  perhaps  still  in  a  greater 
degree,  Salisbury  plain,  produces  an  emotion  approaching  to 
sublimity  on  the  mind  of  a  Scotchman,  the  first  time  he  sees 
it; — an  emotion,  I  am  persuaded,  very  different  from  what 
would  be  experienced,  on  the  same  occasion,  by  a  Fleming  or  a 

*  [The  Staical  phil6sopher  suggests  the  Stoical  poet — ^upon  Gate : 
"  VloCdx  oftoaa  IXili  plMoit^  Md  vtoto  OftKni.l 
VOL.  V.  U 
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Datclimaii ;  and  this  abstracting  altogether  From  the  charm  of 
novelty.  The  feelmgs  connected  with  the  wide  expanse  over 
which  his  eye  was  accustomed  to  wander  &om  the  summits  of 
his  native  mountains,  and  which,  in  hilly  countries,  are  to  be 
enjoyed  exclusively,  during  the  short  intervals  of  a  serene  sky, 
from  eminences  which,  in  general,  are  lost  among  the  clouds^ — 
these  feelings  are,  in  some  measure,  awakened  by  that  enlarged 
horizon  which  now  everywhere  surrounds  him ;  the  principle  of 
Association  in  this,  as  in  numberless  other  cases,  transferring 
whatever  emotion  is  necessarily  connected  with  a  particular 
idea,  to  everything  else  which  is  inseparably  linked  with  it  in 
the  memory. 

This  natural  association  between  the  ideas  of  Elevation  and 
of  Hc^rizontal  Extent  is  oonfirmed  and  enlivened  by  another, 
arising  also  from  the  physical  laws  of  our  perception&  It  is  a 
curious,  and  at  the  same  time  a  well-known  £Etct,  that^  in  pro- 
portion as  elevation  or  any  other  circumstance  enlarges  our 
horizon,  this  enlargement  adds  to  the  apparent  height  of  the 
vault  above  us.  It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Dr.  Smith  of 
Cambridge^  that  ^^  the  known  distance  of  the  terrestrial  objects 
which  terminate  our  view,  makes  that  part  of  the  sky  which  is 
towards  the  horizon  appear  more  distant  than  that  which  is 
towards  the  zenith ;  so  that  the  apparent  figure  of  the  sky  is 
not  that  of  a  hemisphere,  but  of  a  smaller  segment  of  a  sphera* 
To  this  remark  a  later  writer  has  added,  that  "  when  the  visible 
horizon  is  terminated  by  very  distant  objects,  the  celestial  vault 
seems  to  be  enlarged  in  all  its  dimensions." — "  When  I  view  it^' 
he  observes,  ^^  from  a  oonfined  street  or  lane,  it  bears  some  pro- 
portion to  the  buildings  that  surround  me ;  but  when  I  view  it 
from  a  large  plain,  terminated  on  all  hands  by  hills  which  rise 
one  above  another,  to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  eye, 
methinks  I  see  a  new  heaven,  whose  magnificence  declares  the 
greatness  of  its  author,  and  puts  every  human  edifice  out  of 
countenance ;  for  now,  the  lofty  spires  and  the  gorgeous  palaces 
shrink  into  nothing  before  it,  and  bear  no  more  proportion  to 
the  celestial  dome,  than  their  makers  bear  to  its  Maker.''^    Let 

^  Reid*8  Inquiriff  chap.  W.  aect  22. 
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the  same  experiment  be  tried  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty  moun-^ 
tain,  commanding  an  immense  prospect  all  around  of  land  and 
of  sea ;  and  the  effect  will  be  found  to  be  magnified  on  a  scale 
beyond  description. 

To  those  who  have  yerified  this  optical  phenomenon  by  their 
own  observation,  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  that  the  word 
Sublimity  should  have  been  transferred  from  the  vertical  line, 
not  only  to  the  horizontal  surface,  but  also  to  the  immense  con- 
cavity of  the  visible  hemisphere.  As  these  various  modifica- 
tions of  space  are  presented  to  the  eye  at  the  same  moment, 
each  heightening  the  effect  of  the  others,  it  is  easily  conceivable 
that  the  same  epithet  should  be  insensibly  applied  to  them  in 
common;  and  that  this  common  epithet  should  be  borrowed 
from  that  dimension  on  which  so  much  of  the  general  result 
primarily  depends,^ 

*  Another  extension  of  the  word  Sublimity  seems  to  be  in  part 
explicable  on  the  same  principle ;  I  mean  the  application  we  occa^ 
sionally  make  of  it  to  the  emotion  produced  by  looking  donm- 
wards.  For  this  latitude  of  expression  I  already  endeavoured  to 
account  from  other  considerations ;  but  the  solution  will  appear 
still  more  satisfactory,  when  it  is  recollected,  that,  along  with  that 
apparent  enlai^ment  of  the  celestial  vault,  which  we  eujoy  from 
a  high  mountain,  there  is  an  additional  perception,  which  comes 
home  still  more  directly  to  our  personal  feelings,  that  of  the 
space  by  which  we  are  separated  from  the  plain  below.  With 
this  perception  a  feeling  of  Awe  (arising  partly  from  the  giddy 
eminence  on  which  we  stand,  and  partly  from  the  solitude  and 
remoteness  of  our  situation)  is  in  many  cases  combined;  a 
feehng  which  cannot  fail  to  be  powerfully  instrumental  in 
binding  the  association  between  deptli^  and  the  other  elements 
which  swell  the  complicated  emotion  excited  by  the  rare  in- 
cident of  an  Alpine  prospect 

"  What  dreadfbl  pleasare  there  to  stand  sublime, 
Ukt  ihipujreck*d  mariner  on  desert  ooagt^ 
And  Tiew  th'  enormoas  waste  of  vapoars  toss'd 
In  billows  length'ning  to  th*  horizon  round; 
Kow  scooped  in  golfsi  in  mountains  now  embose'd."' 

>  See  Note  FF.  qnently  employing  words  synonymoiii 

*  Accordingly,  we  find  the  poets  fre-      with  Height  and  Depth,  as  if  they  were 
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With  respect  to  the  concavity  over  our  heads,  (and  of  which, 
how  fiur  soever  we  may  travel  on  the  earth's  surface^  the  sum- 
mit  or  cope  is  always  exactly  coincident  with  our  ahifking 
zenith,)  it  is  farther  observable,  that  its  sublime  effect  is  much 
increaised  by  the  mathematical  regularity  of  its  form ;  suggest- 
ing the  image  of  a  vast  Botundo^  having  its  centre  everywhere, 
and  its  circumference  nowhere ; — a  circumstance  which  forces 
irresistibly  on  the  mind  the  idea  of  something  analogous  to 
architectural  design,  carried  into  execution  by  Onmipotence 
itself.  This  idea  is  very  strongly  stated  in  the  passage  which 
was  last  quoted;  and  it  is  obviously  implied  in  the  &iDiliar 
transference  of  the  words  Vault  and  Dome,  from  the  edifices  of 
the  builder  to  the  Divine  handywork — "  This  majesHcal  roo/^ 
fretted  with  golden  fires," — an  expression  which  Shakeepeare 
applies  to  the  firmament,  has  been  suggested  by  the  same 
analogy. 

As  the  natural  bias  of  the  imagination,  besides,  is  to  conceive 
the  firmament  to  be  something  solid,  in  which  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  are  mechanically  fixed,  a  sentiment  of  Wonder  at  the 
unknown  means  by  which  the  law  of  gravity  is,  in  this  instance, 
counteracted,  comes  to  be  superadded  to  the  emotion  excited  by 
the  former  combination  of  circumstance&  This  sentiment  is 
very  frequently  expressed  by  children;  and  the  feelings  of 
childhood  ha^e  often  an  infiuence  of  which  we  are  little  aware 
(more  especially  in  matters  of  Taste)  on  those  which  are 
experienced  in  the  maturity  of  our  judgment^ 

The  sublime  effect  of  the  celestial  vault  is  still  fariber 
heightened  by  the  vast  and  varied  space  which  the  eye  has  to 
travel  over  in  rising  gradually  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith: 
— contemplating,  at  one  time,  the  permanent  glories  of  the 


nearly  convertible  terms :— "  Bine  Pro-  [The  finest  of  all  instances,  1 

found :"  (Akenside.) — "  Bode  Sublime,  is  fnmisbed  by  Dryden : — 

The  seorets  of  th*  Abyss    to   spy :"  « H«  thongl^  from  Hmthi  ramote,  to  Hmkb 

(Gray.)— "  C«lum  Profhndum:"  (Vir-  oonldmoT* 

gil.)    The  phrase  Profunda  Altitude,  is  m^^j^yii  ia  ndn^  wM  i^md  fh' ^19^ 

used  even  by  prose  writers.     An  ex-  And  p«MtortMrUh  hb  Interior  UgH 

ample  of  it  occuzb  in  livy,  zxzviii.  23.  ThoM  upper  d^pOM  whidi  Natnn  Ud  ttm 

[It  should  be  remembered,  that  oZttis,  right"] 

&c.  in  Latin,  is  applied  both  to  heigM  ^  "  Aspice'convexo  nutantem  poodera 

and  to  dqOi^Ed^  mundum."— Vir^l,  Bual  i v.  50. 
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stany  expanse ;  at  another,  enjoying  the  magical  illasions  with 
which,  from  mmrise  till  sunset,  the  clouds  diversify  the  sky. 
To  tiiis  immediate  impression  produced  upon  the  senses,  must 
be  added  the  play  given  to  the  imagination,  supplying  the 
remainder  of  that  grand  spectacle  under  which  we  are  placed, 
and  of  which  the  sight  can  take  in  only,  at  one  and  the  same 
moment,  a  limited  portion.  As  the  smallest  arch  of  a  circle 
enables  us  to  complete  the  whole  circumference,  so  the  slightest 
glance  of  the  heavens  presents  to  our  conceptions  the  entire 
hemisphere ;  inviting  the  thoughts  to  grasp,  at  once,  what  the 
laws  of  vision  render  it.  impossible  for  us  to  perceive,  but  in 
slow  succession.  The  ingenious  and  well-known  remark  which 
Mr.  Burke  has  made  on  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  vievdng 
a  Cylinder,  appears  to  me  to  hold,  with  much  greater  exact- 
ness, when  applied  to  the  effect  of  a  Spacious  Dome  on  a  spec- 
tator placed  under  its  concavity. 

In  all  such  cases,  however,  as  have  been  now  under  our  con- 
sideration, notwithstanding  the  variety  of  circumstances  by 
which  the  effect  is  augmented  or  modified,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  Sublimity,  literally  so  called,  will  be  found,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  predominant  element  or  ingredient  In 
the  description,  for  example,  which  Mr.  Brydone  has  given  of 
the  boundless  prospect  from  the  top  of  ^tna^  the  effect  is  not  a 
little  increased  by  the  astonishing  elevation  of  the  spot  from 
whence  we  conceive  it  to  have  been  enjoyed ;  and  it  is  increased 
in  a  degree  incomparably  greater,  by  the  happy  skill  with 
which  he  has  divided  our  attention  between  the  spectacle  bdotv^ 
and  the  spectacle  above. — ^Even  in  the  survey  of  the  upper 
regions,  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  those  who  reflect  carefully 
on  their  own  experience,  that  the  eye  never  rests  till  it  reaches 
the  zenith,  a  point  to  which  numberless  accessary  associations, 
both  physical  and  moral,  unite  in  lending  their  atfoactiona 

After  the  remarks 'which  have  been  already  made  on  the 
natural  association  between  the  ideas  of  elevation,  and  of 
horizontal  amplitude  in  general,  it  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
superfluous  to  say  anything  farther  with  respect  to  the  Subli- 
mity which  is  univeitelly  ascribed  to  the  Ocean,  even  when  its 
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waves  are  stilL  In  this  particular  case,  however,  the  effect  ia 
so  pecnliarly  strong,  that  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  other  col- 
lateral causes  conspire  with  those  which  have  been  hitherto 
mentioned;  and,  accordingly,  a  variety  of  specific  circum- 
stances instantly  occur,  as  distinguishing  the  surface  of  a 
smooth  sea  from  all  the  other  instances  in  which  the  epithet 
Sublime  is  applied  to  what  is  perfectly  flat  or  level 

1.  Of  these  circumstances  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  the 
unfoihomabU  depth  of  the  ocean ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  tm- 
measurable  elevation  above  its  bottom,  of  those  who  navigate 
upon  its  surface.  Agreeably  to  this  idea,  mariners  are  de^ 
scribed  in  Scripture  as  those  ^  who  see  the  wonders  of  the 
great  deep  -"  and  the  same  language  is  employed  by  Gray,  to 
exalt  our  conceptions  even  of  the  sublime  flight  of  the  eagle. 

.  .  .  .  "  Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Thro'  the  azure  deepi  of  air.** 

2.  The  sympathetic  dread  associated  with  the  perilous  for- 
tunes of  those  who  trust  themselves  to  that  inconstant  and 
treacherous  element  It  is  owing  to  this,  that,  in  its  most 
placid  form,  its  temporary  effect  in  soothing  or  composing  the 
spirits  is  blended  with  feelings  somewhat  analogous  to  what 
are  excited  by  the  sleep  of  a  lion ;  the  calnmess  of  its  surface 
pleasing  chiefly,  from  the  contrast  it  exhibits  to  the  terrors 
which  it  naturally  inspires.^ 

3.  The  idea  of  literal  sublimity  inseparably  combined  with 
that  of  the  sea,  from  the  stupendous  spectacle  it  exhibits  when 
agitated  by  a  storm.  The  proverbial  phrase  of  Tnountain 
billows  sufficiently  illustrates  the  force  and  the  universality  of 
this  combination.  A  tempestuovs  sea  of  mountains  is  accord- 
ingly an  expression  applied  by  an  ingenious  writer,  to  the  pro- 
spect which  is  seen  in  one  direction  from  the  top  oS  Skiddaw  ; 
and  it  would  not  be  easy,  in  the  same  number  of  words,  to 
convey  a  juster  conception  of  what  he  wished  to  describe.     To 

*  Qray  had  manifestly  this  analogy  in  his  view  when  he  wrote  the  fidlovixig 
bnes  :— 

••  Uomlndftil  of  the  iwMpliig  whixtwliid^  vmj 
That  hQih'd  In  grim  repote  ezp«cts  ito  «reDii«  ^ng' 
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those  who  ha^e  actually  navigated  the  deep,  at  a  distance  from 
every  visible  /coast,  the  same  combination  of  ideas  most  present 
itself,  even  when  the  surface  of  the  water  is  perfectly  tranquil 
Homer  has  accurately  seized  this  natural  impression  of  the 
fancy : — 

*«/vir«  ymMun,  AAA*  «j^»Hr  i^  ^«;t«##«.^ 

Odys8,  xiL  403. 

4.  The  complete  dependence  of  the  state  of  the  ocean  on  that 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  association,  or  rather  identification, 
of  tmnds  and  waves  in  the  common  images  of  danger  which 
they  both  suggest 

In  the  descriptions  of  shipwrecks,  which  occur  in  the  ancient 
poets,  the  sublimity  will  be  found  to  result  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree  &om  this  identification ;  and,  indeed,  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  instances,  the  language  of  mythology  is  little 
more  than  a  personification  of  the  natural  workings  of  the 
mind. 

*Of  uVivf,  0&my%9  n^iXmt^  lr«^(i  %\  ir«vr«f, 

0dy89,  T.  291. 

*AXX«n  /tif  r%  T^irt  B«(iy  r^tfCaXirxi  ^i^t^fm, 
"AXktrt  T  «?r*  Ev^ct  Zt^v^^  f?S«r»«  fwMtn* 

Odysi.  T.  831. 

5.  The  aid  which  the  art  of  navigation,  in  all  the  stages  of 
its  progress,  derives  from  the  observation  of  the  stars  ;  and  the 
consequent  bias  given  to  the  fancy,  to  mount  from  the  ocean  to 
the  heavens,  A  pilot  seated  at  the  helm,  with  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  Pole,  while' the  rest  of  the  crew  abandon  themselves  to 

1  *«  PmI  ilsht  of  ihon,  along  tho  nx^  we  At  odoo  thoflMO  of  «aith  and  lea  d«foiini, 

bound;  8ir«Ili  ftll  the  windi,  and  rooiei  aU  the 

And  ell  abote  b  dcy,  and   ocean  all  itonni." 

>  **  And  now  the  lonth,  and  now  the  north 
•  "  He  spoke,   and  Ugh   the  toAy  trident  preTaik, 

hml'd,  Kow  o'er  the  ocean  sweep  the  eastern  galea* 

BoDa  doods  en  doada,  and  itirs  the  wateiy  And  now  the  west-winds  rend  the  flaHer- 

world,  ing  aaOs.**  I 
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sleepy  fonns  an  interesting  picture  in  some  of  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions of  human  genius.  In  the  Odyssey,  this  astronomical 
association  is  employed  with  wonderfiil  success  by  the  genius 
of  Homer,  to  impart  a  character  of  Sublimity,  even  to  the 
little  raft  of  Ulysses,  during  his  solitary  voyage  from  Calypso's 
island. 

*Hr*  «vr«v  rr^^iT««,  nmi  ^  *Ci^mf»  }«»imi, 

Odyn.  ▼.  270. 

Agreeably  to  the  same  bias  of  the  fancy,  the  principal  con- 
stellations in  our  astronomical  sphere  have  been  supposed,  with 
no  inconsiderable  probability,  to  be  emblematical  of  circum- 
stances and  events  connected  with  the  oldest  voyage  alluded  to 
in  profane  history,  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauta — ^What  an 
accession  of  strength  must  have  been  added,  in  every  phtloao- 
phical  mind,  to  this  natural  association,  in  consequence  of  the 
methods  practised  by  the  modems  for  finding  the  latitude  and 
the  longitude !  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
tliat  the  jpoe^icoZ  effect  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  have  been 
weakened  by  the  discovery  of  the  polarity  of  the  needle. 

In  minds,  which  have  been  impressed,  in  early  life,  with  fhe 
fabulous  and  popular  recounts  of  the  origin  of  astronomy,  the 
same  association  of  literal  sublimity  with  the  objects  of  that 
study,  imparts  somewhat  of  the  same  character,  even  to  the 
plains  and  to  the  shepherds  of  ancient  Chaldea.^ 

6.  The  variety  of  modes  in  which  the  ocean  presents  to  us 

»  "  Ptatfd  ft»  tbe  bdm  1m  »to^  tnd  marlCd  th»  •  «  Principio  Aesyra,  prtrpter  ptam- 

Ho^Sidlndeephta^^waidiftae,-.  ^T  nu«jm^iufit,emp«  regionnm  q^ 

There  TieWdOMFkiadt,  and  theVorttMn  ^n^colebant,  cum  caium  ex  cmm  parU 

Team,  patent  atque  apertum  tnhfersnivr,  tz»- 

And  great  Orion's  more  reAdgeBt  beam,  jectiones  motusquo  stellamm  obwrrft- 

To  which,  around  the  aile  of  the  iky  verunt.— Qu&  in  natione,  Chaldfci,  dhi- 

Z'SL'^ll^'rS^.SiCir'  tnn>.  ol»ervatione  dderum  «ie.tl»n 

Nor  bathes  hto  Kk««"g  forehead  in  the  pntantur  effecisse/'  &&  &&— (^oerol^ 

Divvnadone,  [lib.  L  cap.  V[ 
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Uie  ilea  of  poioer.  Among  theee,  tbere  are  tuH>  which  more 
particularly  deserve  attention.  (1.)  Its  tendency  to  raise  our 
thoughts  to  that  Being  whose  ^^  hand  heaves  its  billows ;''  and 
who  ^'  has  given  his  decree  to  the  seas,  that  they  might  not  pass 
his  commandment"  (2.)  Its  effect  in  recalling  to  us  the  proudest 
triumph  of  Man,  in  accomplishing  the  task  assigned  to  him,  of 
subduing  the  earth  and  the  element&  Besides  these  assoda- 
tions,  however,  which  are  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  all 
maritime  countries,  a  prospect  of  the  sea  must  frequently 
awaken,  in  every  native  of  this  island,  many  sublime  recollec- 
tions which  belong  exclusively  to  ourselves ;  those  recollections, 
above  all  others,  which  turn  on  the  naval  commerce,  the  naval 
power,  and  the  naval  gloiy  of  England ;  and  on  the  numerous 
and  triumphant  fleets  which  '^bear  the  British  thunder  o'er 
the  world."! 

7.  The  easy  transition  by  which  a  moralizing  fancy  passes 
from  a  prospect  of  the  sea,  to  subjects  allied  to  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  the  various  classes  of  our  sublime  emotions ; — 
from  the  ceaseless  succession  of  waves  which  break  on  the 
beach,  to  the  fleeting  generations  of  men ;  or,  from  the  bound- 
less expanse  of  the  watery  waste,  to  the  infinity  of  Space,  and 
the  infinity  of  Time. 

« H»re« 

H»redem  alterios,  velut  unda  mipenreiiit  undam.^ 

*'  Walk  tliOQglLtfiil  on  the  sfleot,  solemn  above 
Of  that  yast  oeean  thoo  must  sail  so  soon." 

In  which  last  lines  (as  well  as  in  Shakespeare's  bunk  and  shoal 
of  time)  the  complete  union  of  the  subject  and  of  the  simile 
proves,  how  intimately  they  were  combined  together  in  the 
mind  of  the  poet 

Before  closing  this  long  discussion  concerning  the  effects 
produced  on  the  imagination  by  the  connexion  between  the 
ideas  of  Altitude  and  of  Horizontal  Extent,  I  think  it  of  great 
importance  to  remark  farther,  in  illustration  of  the  same  argu- 
ment^ that  a  similar  association  attaches  itself  to  these  words 

^  Thomson. 
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when  employed  metaphorically.  A  good  example  of  this  oocuis 
in  a  passage  of  the  Novum  Orgarum^  where  the  anthor  recom- 
mends to  the  students  of  particular  branches  of  science,  to  rise 
occasionally  above  the  level  of  their  habitual  pursuits,  by  gain- 
ing the  vantage-ground  of  a  higher  philosophy.  ^^  Prospecta- 
tiones  fiimt  a  turribus  aut  locis  prsaaltis ;  et  impossibile  est,  ut 
quis  exploret  remotiores  interioresque  scienti»  alicujus  partes, 
si  stet  super  plana  ejusdem  scientice,  neque  altioris  scientLse 
veluti  speculum  cc»scendat  f — ^An  allusion  not  more  logically 
appropriate,  than  poetically  beautiful;  and  which  probably 
suggested  to  Cowley  his  comparison  of  Bacon's  prophetic  an- 
ticipations of  the  fiiture  progress  of  experimental  philosophy,  to 
the  distant  view  of  the  promised  land,  which  Moses  enjoyed 
from  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah : — 

"  Did  on  the  yery  border  stand 
Of  the  blest  promisM  hnd ; 
And  from  the  moontain-top  of  his  exalted  wit, 
Saw  it  himself,  and  Bhow*d  us  it'* 

The  metaphorical  phrases  of  Scala  Ascenaorta  et  Scala  Z>e- 
scensoria^  which  Bacon  aj^lies  to  the  Analytical  and  Synthetical 
Methods,'^  show,  in  a  still  more  explicit  manner,  tiie  strong 
impression  which  the  natural  association  between  Altitude  and 
Horizontal  extent  had  made  on  his  imagination ;  inasmuch  as 
he  avails  himself  of  it,  as  the  most  significant  figure  he  could 
employ  to  illustrate,  in  the  way  of  analogy,  the  advantages 
which  he  expected  to  result  from  his  own  peculiar  mode  of 
philosophizing.  Indeed,  the  analogy  is  so  dose  and  so  irre- 
sistible, that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  Analysis  and 
Synthesis,  without  making  use  of  expressions  in  which  it  is 
implied/'^  When,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  the  former,  we 
rise  or  ascend  from  particular  phenomena  to  general  prindplesi 
our  views  become  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive,  but  less 
precise  and  definite  with  respect  to  minute  details.  In  propor- 
tion as  we  re-descend  in  the  way  of  synthesis,  our  horizon  con- 
tracts ;  but  at  every  step,  we  find  ourselves  better  enabled  to 

*  pifethodB  which  Heraclitas  had  also  previonsly  denominated  the  SOt  Im,  and 
the  S^it  »ir».]  I  See  Note  G  G. 
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observe  and  to  examine,  with  accuracy,  whatever  individual 
objects  attract  our  curiosity. 

In  pure  Mathematics,  it  is  to  the  most  general  and  compre- 
hensive methods  of  inquiiy,  that  we  exclusively  appropriate 
the  title  of  the  higher  or  sublimer  parts  of  the  science ;  a 
figurative  mode  of  speaking,  which  is  rendered  still  more 
appropriate  by  two  collateral  circumstances: — First,  that  all 
these  methods,  at  the  time  when  this  epithet  was  originally 
applied  to  them,  involved,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  idea  of 
Infinity ;  and.  Secondly,  that  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  most 
successful  applications  of  them  hitherto  made,  have  been  to 
Physical  Astronomy.^ 

With  this  exception,  and  one  or  two  others,  for  which  it  is 
easy  to  account,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  epithet  universally 
applied  to  the  more  abstruse  branches  of  knowledge,  is  not 
sublime  but  profound.  We  conceive  truth  to  be  something 
analogous  to  a  Treasure  hid  under  ground ;  or  to  the  Precious 
Metals,  which  are  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  digging  into  the 
mine ;  or  to  Pearls  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  inaccessible 
to  all  but  such  as  dive  into  the  deep.  Agreeably  to  this 
analogy,  we  speak  of  a  profound  mathematician ;  a  profound 
metaphysician ;  a  profound  lawyer ;  a  profound  antiquary.* 

The  effect  of  this  analogy  has  probably  been  not  a  little 
strengthened  by  an  idea  which  (although  I  believe  it  to  be 
altogether  unfounded)  has  prevailed  very  generally  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.  I  allude  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  that,  while 
poetical  genius  is  the  immediate  gift  of  heaven,  confined  ex- 
clusively to  ar  few  of  its  favoured  children,  the  most  recondite 
truths  in  the  most  abstruse  sciences  are  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  can  submit  to  the  labour  of  the  search.  A  philosopher  of 
the  first  eminence  has  given  to  this  prejudice  the  sanction  of 
his  authority,  remarking,  that  ^^  it  is  genius,  and  not  the  want 

^  See  Note  H  H.  sot,  that  if  a  full  and  perfect  aocount  of 

all  that  ia  most  profound  in  the  high 

'  These  opposite  analogies  are  cnri-  geometry  could  have  been  deduced  from 
ooAj  combined  together  in  the  follow-  the  doctrine  of  infinites,  it  might  have 
ing  sentence  of  Maclaurin.  Speaking  been  expected  from  this  author."— 
of  Leibnits,  he  remarks : — "  We  doubt       Fhueioni,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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of  it^  that  adulterates  science,  [philosophy,]  and  fills  it  with 
error  and  false  theory  ;"*  and  that  ^^  the  treasures  of  know- 
ledge,  although  commonly  buried  deepy  may  be  reached  by  those 
drudges  who  can  dig  with  labour  and  patience,  though  they 
have  not  wings  to  fly."^ 

The  justness  of  this  doctrine  I  shall  take  another  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  at  some  length.  I  have  referred  to  it  here, 
merely  as  an  additional  circumstance  which  may  have  in- 
fluenced human  fancy,  in  characterizing  poetical  and  philoso- 
phical  genius  by  two  epithets,  which  in  their  literal  sense 
express  things  diametrically  opposite. 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  worthy  of  observation, 
with  respect  to  the  metaphorical  meaning  of  both  epithets, 
that  as  the  opposite  of  the  Poetical  Sublipie  is  not  the  Pro- 
found, but  the  Low  or  the  Grovelling ;  so  the  opposite  of  the 
Philosophical  Profound  is  not  what  is  raised  Above  the  level  of 
the  earth,  but  the  Superficial  or  the  Shallow. 

*  [See  Beid's /n^try,  chap.  i.  i%  after  quoting  the  above  passage,  otMerres, 

et  aliin.']  "  that  the  author*s  modestj  midemtas 

^  In  this  criticism  on  Dr.  B«id,   I  his  own  abilities ;  and,  in  this  instance^ 

have  been  anticipated  by  his  learned  renders   his    decision    inaccarate." — 

and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Gerard ;  who,  Qerard  on  Oeniui,  pp.  3S2,  8S8« 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  THE  FORBGOING  THBOBT  FBOM  THE  NATURAL 
SIGNS  OF  SUBLDfS  EMOTION. — BECIPBOOAL  INFLT7EN0E  OF  THESE 
SIGNS  ON  THE  ASSOCIATIONS  WHIOH  SUGGEST  THEM. 

The  strength  and  power  of  the  associations  which  have  been 
now  under  our  review,  (how  trifling  and  capricious  soever  some 
of  them  may  appear  to  be  in  their  origin,)  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  the  arts  of  the  Actor  and  of  the  Orator,  in  both  of 
which  they  frequently  give  to  what  may  be  called  Metaphorical 
or  Figurative  applications  of  Natural  Signs,  a  propriety  and 
force  which  the  severest  taste  must  feel  and  acknowledge. 
While  the  tongue,  for  example,  is  employed  in  pronouncing 
words  expressing  elevation  of  character,  the  body  becomes,  by 
a  sort  of  involuntary  impulse,  more  erect  and  elevated  than 
usual ;  the  eye  is  raised,  and  assumes  a  look  of  superiority  or 
command.  Cicero  takes  notice  of  the  same  thing  as  a  natural 
effect,  produced  on  the  Bodily  Expression,  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  universe ;  and  more  particularly  of  objects  which  are 
exalted  and  celestial^  either  in  the  literal  or  the  metaphorical 
acceptations  of  these  words.  ^^Est  animorum  ingeniorumque 
quoddam  quasi  pabulum,  consideratio  contemplatioque  naturae. 
Erigimur,  devatiores  fieri  videmur  ;  humana  despicimus  ; 
cogitantesque  supera  atque  coelestia^  hssc  nostra  ut  ezigua  et 
TOinimA  contemnimus."* 

Even  in  speaking  of  anything,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
which  invites  Imagination  upwards,  the  tones  of  the  voice 
become  naturally  higher ;  while  they  sink  spontaneously  to  a 
deep  bass,  when  she  follows  a  contrary  direction.    This  is  the 

•  [Acad.  Qiuut.  lib.  ir.  (ii.)  c.  41.] 
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more  remarkable,  that  the  analogy  apprehended  between  high 
and  low  in  the  musical  scale,  and  high  and  hw  in  their  literal 
acceptations,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  circumstances  which 
have  not  operated  universally  among  our  species,  in  producing 
the  same  association  of  ideas.^ 

The  various  associations  connected  with  Sublimity  become 
thus  incorporated,  as  it  were,  with  the  Language  of  Nature ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  incorporation,  acquire  an  incalcul- 
able accession  of  influence  over  the  human  firame.  We  may 
remark  this  influence,  even  on  the  acute  and  distinguishing 
judgment  of  Aristotle,  in  the  admirable  description  of  Af  ejroXo- 
'^xrxjM  in  the  third  chapter  [book  fourth]  of  his  Nicomachian 
Ethics  ;  the  whole  of  which  description  hinges  on  an  analogy 
(suggested  by  a  metaph<»ical  word)  between  Greatness  of  Stature 
and  G-reatness  of  Mind.  The  same  analogy  is  the  ground-work 
of  the  account  of  Sublimity  in  writing,  given  by  Longinus ;  who, 
although  he  speaks  only  of  the  efiect  of  sublimity  on  the  Mind, 
plainly  identifies  that  effect  with  its  Bodily  expression.  ^'  The 
Mind,"  he  observes,  "is  naturally  elevated  by  the  true  Sublime, 
and,  assuming  a  certain  proud  and  erect  attitude,  exults  and 
glories,  as  if  it  had  itself  produced  what  it  has  only  heard.'' 
[Sect,  ii.]  The  description  is,  I  think,  perfectly  correct ;  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  demonstrative  proof,  that,  in  the  compli- 
cated effect  which  sublimity  produces,  the  primary  idea  which 
has  given  name  to  the  whole,  always  retains  a  decided  predomi- 
nance over  the  other  ingredients. 

It  seems  to  be  the  expression  of  Mental  Elevation,  conveyed 
by  [Ovid's]  "  08  sublime"  of  man,  and  by  what  Milton  calls  "  &e 
looks  commercing,  taiih  the  shies"  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Sublimity  we  ascribe  to  the  Human  figure.  In  point  of  actual 
height,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  various  tribes  of  other  animals ; 
but  none  of  these  have  the  whole  of  their  bodies,  both  trunk 
and  limbs,  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  line;  coinciding  with 
that  tendency  to  rise  or  to  mount  upwards,  which  is  symbolical 
of  every  species  of  improvement,  whether  intellectual  or  moral; 
and  which  typifies  so  forcibly  to  our  species,  the  pre-«min«Me 

^  See  Pkilo9ophy  of  ike  Human  Mmi,  toI.  L  ch.  t.  part  u.  §  1. 
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of  their  rank  and  destination  among  the  inhabitants  of  this 
lower  worli^ 

^  When  I  look  vp  to  the  Heavens  which  thou  hast  made,^ 
says  an  inspired  writer ;  '^to  the  Sun  and  Stars  which  thou  hast 
ordained; 

'^  Then  say  I,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or 
the  son  of  man  that  thou  shouldst  visit  him  I 

^  For  thou  hast  made  him  but  a  little  lotcer  than  the  angels ; 
thou  hast  crovmed  his  head  with  glory  and  honour. 

**  Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet" 

Intimately  connected  with  the  sublime  effect  of  man's  erect 
form,  is  the  imposing  influence  of  a  superiority  of  stature  over 
the  mind  of  the  multitude.  ^^  And  when  Saul  stood  among  the 
people,  he  was  higher  than  any  of  them,  from  his  shoulders 
and  upward. — ^And  all  the  people  shouted  and  said,  God  save 
the  King." 

Even  in  the  present  state  of  society,  a  superiority  of  stature 
is  naturally  accompanied  with  an  air  of  authority,  the  imitation 
of  which  would  be  ludicrous  in  a  person  not  possessed  of  the 
same  advantages;  and,  in  a  popular  assembly,  eveiy  one  must 
have  remarked  the  weight  which  it  adds  to  the  eloquence  of  a 
speaker,  ^'  proudly  eminent  above  the  reM  in  shape  and 
gesture."^ 

From  these  observations,  it  is  easy  to  explain  how  the  fancy 
comes  to  estimate  the  intellectual  and  moral  excellencies  of 
individuals,  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  measure 
their  stature,  (I  mean  by  an  ideal  scale  placed  in  a  vertical 
position);  and  to  employ  the  words  a6<wc,  hdow^  euperioriti/y 
inferiority^  and  numberless  others,  to  mark,  in  these  very  dif- 
ferent cases,  their  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages.^    We 

^  "Omnis  homines  qui  sese  stndent       8ortttilagenliim,ditlnorBmqiMflapifoei, 
praesUre  ceteris    animalibus,    Bumma        Alqne  cxercendla  caplendbque  artlbut  »pti. 
op.  niti  d«.t.  Tit«n  rilentio  n,  tr-.-       SST^Xltt^.^^ur^ 
eant,  ▼eluti  pecora,  qiue  natara  prona,  JuTenal,  Sat  xt.  142. 

atqne  Tentri  obedientia,  finxit."— Sal- 
lust,  [OrfoZina,  c.  i.]  •  See  Note  II. 

"  BepftTftl  hoo  not 

A  gnge  mutonun.  atqne  Ideo  Ttfwiabfl«  mU  *  A  trifliDgi  but  curious  instance,  ol 
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have  even  a  bias  to  cany  this  analogy  farther ;  and  to  conceive 
the  various  orders  of  created  beings,  as  forming  a  rising  scale 
of  an  indefinite  Altitude.  In  this  manner  we  are  naturally  led 
to  give  the  title  of  Sublime  to  such  attamments  and  efforts^  in 
our  own  species,  as  rise  above  the  common  pitch  of  humanity ; 
and  hence  the  origin  of  an  additional  association,  conspiring 
with  other  circumstances  formerly  pointed  out,  as  suggesting  a 
metaphorical  application  of  that  word  to  a  particular  class  of 
the  higher  beauties  of  Style. 

It  appears  to  me  probable,  that  it  was  by  a  vague  extension 
of  this  meaning  of  the  Sublime  to  excellence  in  general,  that 
Longinus  was  led  to  bestow  this  epithet  on  Sappho's  Ode;^  and 
on  some  other  specimens  of  the  Vehement  or  Impassioned,  and 
also  of  the  Nervous,  and  of  the  Elegant,  which  do  not  seem  to 
rise  above  the  common  tone  of  classical  composition  in  any  one 
quality,  but  in  the  finished  perfection  with  which  they  are 
executed.  I  confess,  at  the  same  time,  my  own  opinion  is,  that, 
with  all  his  great  merits  as  a  critic,  and  as  an  eloquent  writer, 
his  use  of  this  word  throughout  his  treatise  can  neither  be  ac- 
counted for  nor  rendered  consistent  by  any  philosophical  theory 
wliatever.  In  various  places,  he  evidently  employs  it  precisely 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  now  generally  understood  in 
our  language;  and  in  which  I  have  all  along  used  it^  in 
attempting  to  trace  the  connexion  between  its  different  and 
apparently  arbitrary  significations.' 

It  is  wonderful  that  Longinus  was  not  induced,  by  his  own 
very  metaphorical  description  of  the  effects 'of  sublime  writing, 
to  inquire,  in  the  next  place,  to  what  causes  it  is  owing,  that 
sublime  emotions  have  the  tendency  which  he  ascribes  to  them, 
to  elevate  the  thoughts,  and  to  communicate  literally  a  momen- 
tary elevation  to  the  body.  At  these  effects  he  has  stopi^ 
short,  without  bestowing  any  attention  on  what  seems  to  me 
the  most  interesting  view  of  the  problem. 

an  analogoxiB  association  may  be  re-  the  vertical  position  of  the  scale  m  onr 

marked  in  the  application  we  make  of  common  Thermometera. 

the  terms  High  and  Low  to  the  Tern-  ^  See  Note  K  K. 

perature  of  bodies,  in  conseqaence  of  *  See  Note  LL. 
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Mr.  Burke  has  adopted  the  description  of  LonginuSy  and  has 
stated  the  &ct  with  still  greater  clearness  and  fulness.  If  he 
had  followed  out  his  ideas  a  little  further,  he  would  probably 
have  perceived,  more  distinctly  than  he  appears  to  have  done, 
that  tiie  key  to  some  of  the  chief  metaphysical  difficulties  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  mth  this  inquiry,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
principles  which  regulate  the  progressive  transitions  and  gener- 
alizations of  the  import  of  words ;  and  in  those  laws  of  associa- 
tion, which,  while  they  insensibly  transfer  the  arbitrary  signs  of 
thought  from  one  subject  to  ^lother,  seldom  CeuI  to  impart  to 
the  latter  a  power  of  exciting,  in  some  degree,  the  same 
emotions  which  are  the  natural  or  the  necessary  effects  of  the 
former. 


VOU  X 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DnPEBENCES  FBOH  THE  FOBBGOINO  DOCTBINES,  WITH  SOME 
ADDITIONAL  ILLUSTBATIOK& 

Before  I  conclude  this  Essay,  it  may  be  proper  to  remind 
my  readers,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehensions  with  respect 
to  the  foregoing  observations,  that  my  aim  is  not  to  investigate 
the  principles  on  which  the  various  elements  of  Sublimity  give 
pleasure  to  the  Mind ;  but  to  trace  the  associations,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  common  name  of  Sublimity  has  been  ap- 
plied to  all  of  them;  and  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  this 
common  name  in  re-^u;ting  on  the  Imagination  and  the  Taste. 
It  is  not,  for  instance,  my  aim  to  show,  that  the  whoU  effect  of 
Horizontal  Amplitude  arises  from  its  association  with  Elevation, 
or  Height ;  far  less,  that  it  is  this  association  dUme  which  de- 
lights us  in  viewing  the  celestial  vault,  with  all  the  various 
wonders  it  exhibits  by  day  and  by  night ;  but  merely  to  explain, 
from  this  principle,  the  transference  of  the  epithet  Sublime^ 
from  one  modification  of  space  to  all  the  others.  In  like  man- 
ner, I  have  abstained  altogether  from  giving  any  opinion  on  the 
very  curious  question  concerning  the  pleasure  arising  from 
certain  modifications  of  Terror ;  because  it  did  not  i^pear  to 
me  to  have  any  immediate  connexion  \rith  the  train  of  my 
argument.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  succeeded 
in  accounting  for  the  place  which  the  Terrible,  when  properly 
modified,  is  generally  allowed  to  occupy  among  the  consti- 
tuents, or  at  least  among  the  natural  adjuncts  of  the  Sublime. 

Although  I  have  attempted  to  show,  at  some  length,  that 
there  is  a  specific  pleasure  connected  with  the  simple  idea  of 
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Sublimity  or  Elevation^  I  am  far  from  thinkiDg^  that  the  im- 
pressions produced  by  such  adjuncts  as  Eternity  or  Power,  or 
even  by  the  physical  adjuncts  of  Horizontal  Extent  and  of 
Depth,  are  wholly  resolvable  into  their  association  with  this 
common  and  central  conception.  I  own,  however,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that^  in  most  cases,  the  pleasure  attached  to  tiie  conception  - 
of  literal  mblimityy  identified,  as  it  comes  to  be,  with  those  reli- 
gious impressions  which  are  inseparable  from  the  human  mind, 
is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  complicated  emotion ;  and 
that,  in  every  case,  it  either  palpably  or  latently  contributes  to 
the  effect. 

From  the  constant  or  very  general  connexion,  too,  which 
these  different  ingredients  have  with  each  other,  as  weU  as  with 
the  central  idea  of  Elevation,  they  must  necessarily  both  lend 
and  borrow  much  accessory  influence  over  the  mind.  The 
primary  effect  of  Elevation  itself  cannot  fiiil  to  be  astonishingly 
increased  by  its  association  with  such  interesting  and  awful 
ideas  as  Immensity,  Eternity,  Infinite  Power,  and  Infinite 
Wisdom ;  blended  as  they  are,  in  our  conceptions,  with  that 
still  sublimer  attribute  of  God,  which  encourages  us  to  look  up 
to  Idm  as  the  Father  of  alL  On  the  other  hand,  to  all  of  these 
attributes.  Elevation  imparts,  in  its  turn,  a  common  character 
and  a  common  epithet. 

Supposing,  therefore,  the  foregoing  conclusions  to  be  admitted 
as  just,  a  wide  field  of  speculation  lies  open  to  future  inquirers. 
To  some  of  these,  I  flatter  myself,  the  hints  which  I  have  sug- 
gested may  be  useful,  if  not  in  conducting  them  into  the  right 
path,  at  least  in  diverting  them  from  the  vain  attempt  to  detect 
a  common  quality  in  the  metaphysical  essence  of  things,  which 
derive  their  common  name  only  from  the  tie  of  Habitual  Asso- 
ciation. To  trace  the  origin  of  this  Association,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  key  to  the  various  trcmsitive  meanings  of  the  word  in  ques- 
tion, is  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  not  only  necessary 
to  give  precision  to  our  ideas  on  the  subject,  but  forms  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  any  subsequent  discussions  concerning 
the  simple  and  elementary  pleasmles  mingled  together  in  that 
complex  emotion  which  the  epithet  suUime^  or  some  correr 
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spending  term,  so  significanily  expresses  in  so  great  a  variety 
of  languages.^ 

In  confirmation  of  what  I  have  jost  stated  concerning  the 
primary  or  central  idea  of  Elevation,  it  may  be  farther  re- 
marked, that  when  we  are  anxions  to  communicate  the  highest 
possible  character  of  Sublimity  to  anything  we  are  describing, 
we  generally  contrive,  somehow  or  other,  either  directly,  or  by 
means  of  some  strong  and  obvious  association,  to  introduce  the 
image  of  the  Heavens,  or  of  the  Clouds ;  or,  in  other  words,  of 
Sublimity  literally  so  called.  The  idea  of  Eloqu^ioe  is  un- 
questionably sublime  in  itself,  being  a  source  of  the  proudest 
and  noblest  species  of  Power  which  the  mind  of  one  man  can 
exercise  over  those  of  others :  but  how  wonderfully  is  its  subli- 
mity increased  when  connected  with  the  image  ci  Thunder ;  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  Thunder  of  Demosthenes  I  ^  Demosthems 
non  tam  vibrarent  fiilmina,  nisi  numeris  contorta  ferrentur." — 
[Pro  MUone.]  Milton  has  fully  availed  himself  of  both  these 
associations,  in  describing  the  orators  of  the  Greek  republics : — 

..."  [Wbose]  reastlefls  eloquence 
Wielded  «t  will  the  fierce  deniocrfttie ; 
Bhook  th'  atBenal,  and  fulmin'd  over  Gh-eece, 
To  Macedon,  and  Artaxerxes'  throne." 

[Paradise  Begaunod,  it.  268.] 

^  Sinoe  the  first  edition  of  this  work  oljects ;  and  to  Ulnstrate  the  inflocnoe 

appeared,  it  has  been  alleged  that  I  had  of  this  Teiy  expressive  and  powerfol 

carried  my  Philological  Theory  so  far,  epithet  in  re-acting  npon  the  Tmagha- 

as  to  resolve  the  Sublimity  of  Physii^al  tion  and  the  Taste.    The  same  lemazk 

Astronomy  into  the   circnmstance  of  may  be  extended  to  my  observationa  on 

**  the  stars  being  high  np  in  the  air."  all  the  other  applications  of  the  aains 

If  there  be  any  foundation  for  this  critic  word.    Much  ingenuity  bna  boen  do- 

cism,  I  have  certainly  been  most  nnsno-  played  by  some  late  writers  in  examining 

cessful  in  conveying  to  my  readers  a  the  mutual  influence  of  Language  and 

clear  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  Essay,  of  Beason  upon  each  other ;  but  &e 

Into  the  innumerable  sources  of  emotion  action  and  re-acdon  of  Language  and  of 

which  may  arise  in  a  contemplative  Imagination  in  matters  of  Taalp,  is  a 

mind  on  a  survey  of  the  stany  firma-  sulject  of  speculation  not  less  corioos, 

ment,  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  inquire,  and  hitherto  almost  entirely  nnexploted ; 

My  only  aim  was  to  point  out  the  Na-  a  sulgect  which  will  be  found  intiDialelT 

tural  and  Universal  Association  which  connected  with  the  principles  on  which 

has  suggested  the  application  of  the  many  of  the  most  refined  beanties  of 

metaphorical  epithet  SuhUme  (or  High)  composition,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse, 

to  the  study  which  is  directed  to  Uiese  depend.^  [^ote  m  Second  ISdiH4mJ\ 
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In  Collins's  Ode  to  Fear^  the  happy  use  of  a  single  word 
identifies  at  once  the  Physical  with  the  Moral  Sublime,  and 
concentrates  the  effects  of  their  united  force. 

"  Tho*  gentle  pity  claim  her  mingled  part, 
Tet  all  the  Sunders  of  the  scene  are  thine  1 " 

The  same  word  adds  not  a  little  to  the  effect  of  one  of 
the  sublimest  descriptions  in  the  book  of  Job.  "  Hast  thou 
given  the  horse  strength ;  hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with 
thunder  ?"i 

In  the  concluding  stanza  of  one  of  Gray's  odes,  if  the  Bard, 
after  bis  apostrophe  to  Edward,  had  been  represented  as  falling 
on  his  sword,  or  as  drowning  himself  in  a  pool  at  the  summit 
of  the  rock,  the  Moral  Sublime,  so  far  as  it  arises  from  his 
heroical  determination  "  to  conquer  and  to  die,"  would  not 
have  been  in  the  least  diminished ;  but  how  different  from  the 
complicated  emotion  produced  by  the  images  of  altitude ;  of 
depth;  of  an  impetuous  and  foaming  flood;  of  darkness; 
and  of  eternity ;  all  of  which  are  crowded  into  the  two  last 
lines : — 

"  He  spoke— and  headlong  firom  the  monntain's  height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plonged  to  endless  night." 

Among  the  Grecian  sages,  Plato  has  been  always  more  pecu- 
liarly characterized  by  the  epithet  Sublime ;  and,  indeed,  on 
various  accounts,  it  is  strongly  and  happily  descriptive  of  the 
feelings  inspired  by  the  genius  of  that  author ;  by  the  lofty 
mysticism  of  his  philosophy ;  and  even  by  the  remote  origin  of 
the  theological  fables  which  are  said  to  have  descended  to  him 
from  Orpheus.  The  following  passage  paints  the  impressions 
of  a  German  scholar,*  when  he  first  met  with  the  Indigiton 
mentOy  or  Orphic  Hymns,  during  an  accidental  visit  to  Leipsic ; 
and  the  scenery  which  he  has  employed  to  embellish  his  picture, 
is  worthy  of  the  imagination  of  Plato  himself.  The  sldll  with 
which  he  has  called  in  to  his  aid  the  darkness  and  silence  and 
awfulness  of  midnight,  may  be  compared  to  some  of  the  finest 

^  See  Note  M  M.  quotation  to  Dr.  Akenside's  notes  snh- 

'  Eschenhach. — ^I  am  indebted  for  this     joined  to  his  Hynm  to  (Ae  Naiads* 
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teaches  of  our  master-poets;  but  what  I  wish,  at  present 
chiefly  to  remark,  is  the  effect  of  Altitude  and  of  the  Stany 
Firmament  in  exalting  our  conceptions  of  those  religioos 
mysteries  of  the  fabulous  ages,  which  had  so  powerfully 
awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer. — '^  Incredibile  dictu 
quo  me  sacro  horrore  afflaverint  indigitamenta  ista  deorum: 
nam  et  tempus  ad  illorum  lectionem  eligere  cogebar,  quod  Tel 
solum  horrorem  incutere  animo  potest,  noctumum;  cum  enim 
totam  diem  consumserim  in  contemplando  urbis  splendore,  et 
in  adeundis,  quibus  scatet  urbs  ilia,  viris  doctis,  sola  nox  rests- 
bat,  quam  Orpheo  consecrare  potul  In  abyssum  quandam 
mysteriorum  venerandad  antiquitatis  descendere  yidebar,  quo- 
tiescunque  silente  mundo,  solis  vigilantibus  astris  et  luna, 
ueXainj^Tov;  istos  hymnos  ad  manus  sumpsL" 

It  is  curious,  how  very  nearly  the  imagination  of  Milton,  in 
alluding  to  the  same  topics,  has  pursued  the  same  track  i-r 

'*  Or  Ut  my  Ump  ai  midnight  hour 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow*r, 
Where  I  may  oft  oat-watch  the  Bear, 
With  thrice  g^at  Henneei  or  nnsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  Taat  regions  hold 
Th'  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook : 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet,  or  with  element."  >— [27  Pefuero90,  166.] 

If  these  observations  be  just,  the  question  which  has  been  so 
often  agitated  with  respect  to  the  comparative  effects  of  the 
Physical  and  Moral  Sublime,  must  appear  entirely  nugatory ; 
their  general  result  leading  to  this  conclusion,  that  all  the 
qualities,  which  we  refer  to  both,  unite  in  forming  one  and  ike 
same  group  of  associations.  The  ideas  thus  associated  may 
be  conceived  to  bear  some  distant  analogy,  in  their  mutual 
communications  with  each  other,  and  in  tiieir  common  com- 
munication with  that  great  fountain  of  sublime  emotion  in 

^The  doctrine  of  the  soul's  pre-ezistence  is  ascribed  by  Plato  himself  to 
Orpheus. 
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which  they  all  centre^  to  the  system  of  circulation  in  the  animal 
frame ;— or,  perhaps^  in  this  point  of  triew^  the  associated 
elements  of  Sublimity  may  be  stiU  more  aptly  compared  to  the 
different  jars  composing  an  Electrical  Battery ;  'each  of  which 
is  prepared  to  contribute,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  its  pro- 
portional share  to  the  jomt  explosion. 

In  the  following  well-known  illustration  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Moral  above  the  Physical  Sublime,  it  is  remarkable,  that 
while  the  author  exemplifies  the  latter  only  by  the  magnitude 
and  momentum  of  dead  masses,  and  by  the  immensity  of  space 
considered  in  general,  he  not  only  bestows  on  the  former  the 
interest  of  a  historical  painting,  exhibiting  the  majestic  and 
commanding  expression  of  a  Boman  Forum,  but  lends  it  the 
adventitious  aid  of  an  illusion,  in  which  the  imagination  is 
carried  up  to  Jupiter  armed  with  his  bolt.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
the  two  different  kinds  of  sublimity  which  he  has  contrasted 
with  each  other,  but  a  few  of  the  constituents  of  the  Physical 
Sublime  which  he  has  compared,  in  point  of  effect,  with  the 
powers  both  of  the  Physical  and  Moral  Sublime  combined 
together  in  their  joint  operation : — 

**  Look  then  abroad  through  nature,  to  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense ; 
And  speak,  0  man !  does  this  capacious  scene 
With  half  that  kindling  mijesty  dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 
Befnlgent  from  the  stroke  of  Csesar's  fate, 
Amid  the  crowd  of  Patriots,  and  his  arm 
Aloft  extending  like  eternal  Jove 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call*d  aloud 
On  Tully*s  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country,  hail  1 
For  lo  I  the  tyrant  prostrate  in  the  dust. 
And  Home  ^gain  is  free." 

[Akenside,  Fkasiurea  of  Imagination^  orig.  edit.  i.  487.] 

I  shall  close  this  Essay  with  hinting  very  alightly,  that  how 
nearly  soever  allied  to  Literal  Sublimity  are  all  tiie  various 
kinds  of  the  Metaphorical  Sublime,  it  is  by  no  means  an  infal- 
lible rule,  for  the  attainment  of  the  latter,  to  soar  at  once  into 
the  clouds ;  far  less,  to  string  together  words  and  images  ex- 
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pressive  of  what  is  elevated  or  lo%.  I  mention  this,  because 
it  is  a  common  mistake  among  juvenile  writers ;  and  a  mistake 
into  which  they  are  not  unnaturally  betrayed,  by  the  language 
consecrated  to 'that  group  of  associations  which  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  illustrate.^  The  employment  of  phrases  ex- 
pressive of  mere  elevation,  and  unaccompanied  with  any  display 
of  genius,  good  sense,  or  skill,  produces  one  of  the  most  absurd 
species  of  the  false  sublime ;  that  which  is  properly  expressed 
by  the  words  lomboBt  and  fustian.  To  the  &ult8  of  this 
inflated  style,  Longinus  applies  the  metaphorical  title  of  mt- 
teorSf^A  word  strongly  significant  of  the  impression  which  they 
produce  on  minds,  in  which  the  power  of  Taste  has  not  been 
duly  cultivated.  In  this  respect,  he  seems  to  have  conceived 
the  false  Sublime  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  true,  which 
Pope  has  so  well  described,  in  contrastmg  false  with  true  Wit : 

''  Bright  BB  A  blase,  bat  in  a  moment  gone ; 
Trae  Wit  is  eTerlaating  like  the  Sun.** 

To  avoid  all  risk  of  any  imputation  of  this  sort^  writers  of 
taste  find  it,  in  most  cases,  expedient,  in  the  hadmeyed  and 
worn  out  state  of  our  traditional  imagery,  when  they  wish  to 
produce  an  emotion'  of  Sublimity,  to  touch  on  some  of  its  less 
familiar  adjuncts,  or  on  some  of  the  associated  ideas  which 
follow  in  their  train;  rather  than  to  dwell  on  the  idea  of 
Literal  Sublimity,  or  on  any  of  its  more  commonplace  concomi- 
tants.^   An  example  of  this  occurs  in  Baill/s  description  of  an 

1  Dmn  Titat  hmnmn,  nnbee  et  inania  with  Pope,  Thomson,  and  Bolinghroke. 

captat.  On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  to  tiie 

'  Ovx'  y^nXk  Jixxk  fttrim^, — Sect  difScnltj  of  the  task,  is  the  effect  pro- 

iii.  g  2.  dnced,  when  the  most  obvious  ac|juncts 

'  Among  these  concomitants,  thunder  ct  sublimity  are  skilfullj  and  happi^^ 

and  lightning  are  favourite  resouTcel  presented  in  new  and  unexpected  cam- 

with  all  writers  whose  tsate  inclines  binations.   Collins  fiimishes  an  instance 

them  to  the  bombast,'^—  of  this  in  a  line  quoted  aboye,  [p.  825 ;] 

sionn  descnptive  merely  of  the  altitude  of  a 

That  thnoidMi  in  blank  Ttne."  mountain  ^— 


TiMi  \     1     «     •  .     ,  V,"  — Z~'  ^~ ^®®^  ^°»  W»  throne  of  donds  o'«r  htlf  tbt 

mil,}  who  Hved  in  habita  of  mtimacy  wozid.'' 


Such  is  the  exoid^um  of  a  poem,  by      "  Wh«re  Andat,  ghm  of  ihe  iiiH«ni«. 
^author  not  dcMrtitnte  of  genius,  (Aaron         j^ook.  ft^m  Us  Uuom  of  dondB  o'«  htlf  tibi 

L- 
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Astronomical  Observer^  preparing  himself  to  enter  on'  his 
nightly  task,  when  other  mortals  are  retiring  to  rest.  The 
elevation  of  the  spectacle  above  him,  which  forms  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  in  a  passage  formerly  quoted  from  Ovid's  FaM% 
[p.  281,]  and  which  undoubtedly  contributes  more  than  anything 
else  to  impart  a  Sublime  Character  to  the  Astronomer's  situa- 
tion and  employment,  is  studiously  kept  out  of  view,  while  our 
attention  is  drawn  to  secondary  and  less  obvious  circumstances, 
which  derive  the  principal  part  of  their  effect  from  the  sub- 
limity of  that  accompaniment  which  it  is  left  to  fancy  to 
supply; — ^'^to  the  prospect  of  a  midnight  solitude;  to  the 
silent  lapse  of  time,  interrupted  only  by  the  beats  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Clock ;  to  the  motionless  posture  of  the  Observer,  (his 
eye  attached  to  the  Telescope,  his  ear  intent  upon  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  Pendulum,  his  whole  soul  rivetted  to  the  fleeting 
instant  which  is  never  to  return ;)  to  the  mathematical  regu- 
larity of  the  celestial  movements,  inviting  the  Imagination  to 
follow  them  through  their  Stupendous  Cycles;  and  to  the 
tritmiph  of  Human  Beason  in  rendering  even  the  Heavens  sub- 
servient, to  complete  the  dominion  of  Man  over  the  Earth  and 
the  Ocean."*— I  have  attempted  to  bring  together,  from  a  very 
imperfect  recollection,  a  few  of  the  principal  traits  of  this  noble 
picture.  For  the  rest  I  must  refer  to  the  very  eloquent  work 
from  which  they  are  borrowed ;  recommending  to  my  readers, 
if  they  should  have  the  curiosity  to  consult  the  original,  to 
observe  (as  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  speculations) 
the  elevation  of  style  which  the  author  maintains  through  the  / 

whole  of  his  narrative ;  an  elevation  naturally  inspired  by  the 
Sublimity  of  his  subject,  and  which  would  have  appeared 
wholly  out  of  place,  in  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  any 
other  branch  of  physical  science,  involved  to  the  same  degree 
in  the  technical  mysteries  of  numbers  and  of  diagrams.^ 

•SeeKoteNK. 


/ 
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ESSAY  THIRD. 

ON  [THE  FACULTY  OF]  TASTE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

GENEBAL  OBSEBVATIONS  ON  OUB  ACQUIRED  POWERS  OF  JUDQKEKT. 
— ^APPLICATION  OF  THESE  TO  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THIS  EBSAT. 

In  treating,  on  a  fonner  occasion,  of  the  faculty  of  Attention, 
I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  those  intellectual  processes^  which, 
by  often  passing  through  the  mind,  come  at  length  to  be  carried 
on  with  a  rapidity  that  eludes  all  our  efforts  to  remark  it; 
giving  to  many  of  our  judgments,  which  are  really  the  result  of 
thought  ^  <d  reflection,  the  appearance  of  instantaneous  and  in- 
tuit^ ^rceptions.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  such 
^locesses  which  the  history  of  the  human  understanding 
affords,  occurs  in  what  are  conmionly  called  the  aogpdred  per- 
ce^tions  of  sight ;  the  theory  of  which  has  engaged  the  curio- 
sity of  many  philosophers  since  the  time  of  Berkeley,  and  aeems 
to  be  now  pretty  generally  understood  The  other  cases  which 
I  allude  to  are  extremely  analogous  to  these  acquired  peroep- 
tionsy  and  are  explicable  on  the  same  general  principles.  The 
most  material  difference  consists  in  this,  that  the  acquired  per- 
ceptions of  sight  are  common  to  the  whole  human  race ;  the 
common  necessities  of  our  nature  forcing  every  man  to  cul- 
tivate, from  early  infancy,  the  habits  by  which  they  are  formed; 
whereas  the  greater  part  of  our  other  acquired  judgm^its, 
being  the  result  of  habits  connected  with  particular  professions 
or  pursuits,  are  peculiar  to  certain  classes  of  individuals. 
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Next  to  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight  may  be  ranked^  in 
point  of  rapidity,  those  processes  of  thought  which  pass  through 
the  mind,  in  the  familiar  operations  of  reading  and  of  writing. 
In  the  former  operation,  the  meaning  of  what  we  read  seems 
to  be  seized  at  once  with  the  instantaneousness  of  a  perception. 
In  the  latter,  as  the  train  of  our  ideas  proceeds,  we  find  these 
ideas  recorded  upon  paper,  by  an  almost  spontaneous  move* 
ment  of  the  hand ; — a  movement  which  has  no  more  tendency 
to  distract  our  attention,  than  the  function  of  respiration,  or 
the  action  of  the  heart  It  is 'the  familiarity  alone  of  such 
phenomena  that  prevents  the  generality  of  men  from  reflecting 
on  them  with  the  wonder  which  they  excite  in  the  mind  of  the 
philosopher ;  and  which  will  be  found  always  to  rise  higher,  in 
proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  the  analysis  to  which  he  subjects 
them. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  subject  of  wonder  only  that  these  pheno- 
mena ought  to  be  regarded.  The  practical  lesson  which  they 
suggest  is  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  is  calculated  to  in- 
spire us  with  new  confidence  and  vigour,  in  the  cultivation  of 
whatever  intellectual  habits  our  situation  in  life  may  render  it 
useful  for  us  to  possess.  Such  was  the  inference  which  was 
long  ago  drawn  from  them  by  Polybius,  with  a  spirit  of  philo- 
sophical generalization,  which  is  not  often  to  be  met  with  in 
ancient  historians. 

'^  It  would  be  easy,"  says  this  most  judicious  writer,  ^'to  shew 
by  instances,  that  many  things  which  appear,  in  the  beginning, 
to  be  not  only  difficult,  but  absolutely  impracticable,  are,  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  by  continued  use,  accomplished  with 
the  greatest  ease.  Among  numberless  instances,  the  art  of 
reading  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  con- 
vincing proofs  of  this  remark.  Take  a  man  who  has  never 
learned  to  read,  but  is  otherwise  a  man  of  sense ;  set  a  child 
before  him  who  has  learned,  and  order  him  to  read  a  passage 
in  a  book.  It  is  certain,  that  this  man  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
persuade  himself,  that  the  child,  as  he  reads,  must  consider 
distinctly.  First,  the  form  of  all  the  letters ;  in  the  Next  place, 
their  power ;  and,  Thirdly,  their  connexion  one  with  another. 
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For  each  of  these  things  requires  a  certam  portion  of  time 
When  he  hears  him,  therefore,  read  four  or  five  lines  togeth^, 
without  any  hesitation,  and  in  a  breath,  he  will  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  the  child  never  saw  the  book  before.  But 
if  to  the  reading  some  gesture  also  should  be  added ;  if  the 
child  should  attend  to  all  the  stops,  and  observe  all  the  breath- 
ings, rough  and  smooth,  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  con- 
vince the  man  that  this  ia  true.  From  hence,  therefore,  we 
may  learn,  never  to  be  deterred  from  any  useful  pursuit  by  the 
seeming  di£Sculties  that  attend  it ;  but  to  endeavour  rather  to 
surmount  these  difficulties  by  practice  and  habit"  ^ 

A  rapidity  somewhat  approaching  to  that  which  ifl  exem- 
plified in  reading  and  writing,  has  firequently  been  acquired  by 
those  whose  attention  has  been  early  and  constantly  directed  to 
arithmetical  computations.  The  quickness  of  that  glance  with 
which  they  are  able  to  tell  at  once  the  sum  resulting  firom  the 
addition  of  long  columns  of  figures,  is  incredible  to  those  who 
have  not  witnessed  it ;  and  is  not  easily  explicable  by  those 
who  have. 

It  is  to  an  acquired  rapidity  of  judgment,  resembling  what 
is  exhibited  in  the  preceding  instances,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
ascribe  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  intellectual  endow- 
ments of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  that  great  man  (if  we  may 
credit  Whiston)  seems  to  have  thought  connected  with  some 
original  peculiarity  of  genius : — ^I  allude  to  his  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  various  mathematical  conclusions,  by  no  means  obvious 
to  ordinary  understandinga  As  an  example  of  this,  a  well- 
known  property  of  the  Ellipse  is  mentioned  f  of  which  (though 
certainly  by  no  means  sdf-evident)  Newton  is  said  to  have  told 
his  iriend  Mr.  Cotes,  that  he  saw  at  once  the  truth,  without  the 
intermediation  of  any  process  of  reasoning  whatsoever.  For 
an  explanation  of  the  fact,  according  to  my  idea  of  it,  I  must 
refer  my  readers  to  some  observations  wbidix  1  have  stated  in 

*  Hampton's  Translation.— The  above         '  That  the  paraUelogiim,  formed  Vj 

extract  forms  part  of  a  very  interesting  the  tangents  passing  through  the  ver- 

dMcnssion  concerning  the  use  of  an  tioes  of  any  two  of  its  conjugate  diame- 

ancient  Telegraph.  tera.  ia  always  of  the  same  magnitnde. 
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The  PhUosopTiy  of  (he  Human  Mini^  At  present  I  shall  only 
add,  as  another  circumstance  which  may  occasionally  mislead  a 
mathematician  in  estimating  the  quickness  of  his  own  percep- 
tionS)  That,  after  having  once  ascertained  the  connexion 
between  two  propositions  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  and  fixed 
this  connexion  in  the  memory,  the  one  proposition  will,  in 
future,  suggest  the  other  as  its  necessary  and  immediate  conse- 
quence. In  this  manner,  an  experienced  mathematician  pro- 
ceeds, as  it  were,  by  leaps,  firom  one  truth  to  another ;  and 
may  sometimes  mistake,  for  an  intuitive  judgment,  a  conclusion 
deduced  from  a  bug  process  of  thought,  now  obliterated  from 
the  mind. 

Another  instance  of  extraordinary  rapidity  of  thought  occurs 
in  individuals  who  are  daily  conversant  with  mechanical  inven- 
tions. Where  a  person,  possessed  of  equal  intellectual  ability, 
would  find  himself  bewildered  and  lost  among  the  details  of  a 
machine,  the  practised  mechanician  comprehends,  in  an  instant, 
all  the  relations  and  dependencies  of  the  different  parts.  We 
are  apt  to  ascribe  this  quickness  to  a  difference  of  natural  capa- 
city ;  but  it  is,  in  reality,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  the  effect  of 
Habit  in  fiEoniliarizing  the  mind  to  artificial  combinations  of 
circumstances ;  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  general  phy- 
sical laws,  which  are  obvious  to  the  senses  of  all  men,  insensibly 
adapt  to  themselves  the  order  of  their  ideas,  and  render  a  cor- 
respondent set  of  Habits  apparently  a  Second  Nature.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  in  viewing  a  complicated  machine,  the  experienced 
engineer  finds  himself  oJL  home^  (if  I  may  use  a  familiar,  but 
very  significant  phrase ;)  while,  on  the  same  occasion,  a  person 
of  different  pursuits  feels  as  if  transported  into  a  new  world. 

The  quickness  and  variety  of  intellectual  combination,  exem- 
plified in  every  sentence  uttered  by  an  extempore  speaker,  is 
the  result  of  analogous  habits : — ^And  where  such  a  talent  in- 
cludes, not  merely  a  fiuency  of  correct  and  eloquent  expression, 
but  a  perfect  command  of  whatever  powers  he  may  possess, 
whether  of  argument,  of  persuasion,  of  fancy,  or  of  wit,  it 
furnishes  unquestionably  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  proofs 

•  [Vol.  i.  ch.  u,paB9mi 
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that  can  be  produced^  of  the  astonishing  capacities  of  human 
genius. — ^But  on  this  topic  (which  I  have  often  destined  for  Ihe 
subject  of  a  separate  Essay)  I  forbear  to  enlarge  at  present. 

Similar  observations  to  these  might  be  extended  to  all  the 
various  applications  of  the  understanding.  Not  that  I  would 
insinuate,  with  Helvetius,  that,  in  point  of  quickness^  or  of  any 
other  mental  quality,  the  whole  of  our  species  stand  originally 
on  the  same  level  All  that  I  would  be  understood  to  assert 
amounts  to  this,  that  wherever  we  see  the  intellectual  faculties 
displayed  on  particular  subjects,  with  a  celerity  far  surpassing 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  remark  in  ordinary  life  ;  instead  of 
forming  any  rash  inference  concerning  the  inequalities  of  genius 
in  different  individuals,  we  shall,  in  general,  judge  more  safely, 
by  considering  the  fact  in  question,  merely  as  an  illustration  of 
those  habits  of  observation  and  of  study,  to  which  some  pecu- 
liarity of  inclination  has  predisposed,  or  some  peculiarity  of 
situation  has  trained  the  mind.^ 


^  A  classical  author  has  elegantly 
conveyed  the  same  maxim,  by  the  order 
in  which  he  has  arranged  the  qoalities 
enumerated  in  the  following  sentence : 
'*  Yincebat  omnes  corft,  yigilantil,  par 
tientift,  calliditate,  et  eeleritate  inffenn" 
The  last  of  the  catalogue  he  plainly  con- 
sidered as  only  the  result  of  the  habits 
imposed  by  the  former. 

Montaigne  had  probably  an  ideiL 
somewhat  similar  to  this  when  he  re- 
marked, (in  speaking  of  the  game  of 
chess}—"  La  pr^cellence  rare  et  au- 
dessus  du  commun  messied  i  an  homme 
d'honneur  en  chose  frivole.**  A  marked 
and  unrivalled  pre-eminence  in  such  ac- 
complishments he  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered as,  at  once,  evidence  of  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  industry  and 
perseverance,  directed  to  an  object  of 
little  comparative  valae,  and  as  symp- 
tomatio  of  an  undue  desire  to  display 
advantages  over  others,  which  would 
cease  to  attract  wonder,  if  the  secret 
were  discovered  of  the  time  and  labour 
sacrificed  to  their  aocuisitxon. 


[An  anecdote  which  is  recorded  of 
Plato,  may  servo 'as'  a  farther  oomment 
on  Montaigne's  remark.  "  When  every- 
body was  admiring  the  address  of  one 
who  was  such  a  master  of  the  art  of 
driving,  that  he  made  a  hundred  tum- 
ings  in  his  chariot  without  deviating  in 
the  least  from  the  first  track,*'  I^ato 
observed,  *'  That  one  who  had  taken  so 
much  pains  to  make  himself  perfect  in 
such  a  useless  art,  was  not  capable  d 
great  excellencies.**  "  Plato  nimism 
ejus  industriam  reprehendit,  inquiens; 
fieri  non  posse,  nt  qui  rebua  tam  nnllios 
pretii  operam  navaret  et  adeo  £]ig^- 
tem,  possit  magnis  et  pneclaris  negodis 
uUis  vacare.**— (^liani  Var.  JBisL  lib.  S. 
c.  27.)  See  Bayle's  DieL  Art.  Hbc«^ 
doine.] 

The  weakness  alluded  to  by  Moo- 
taigne  is,  in  a  more  pecuHar  manner, 
characteristical  of  those  who  have  bees 
trained  up,  from  chQdhood,  in  the  habits 
and  prejudices  connected  with  elevated 
rank. 
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To  exemplify  this  conclusioii,  I  can  think  of  no  better  in- 
stance than  that  military  eye  in  the  survey  of  a  country,  which, 
in  some  men,  appears  almost  in  the  form  of  a  Siztii  Sense. 
The  French  writers  allude  forcibly  to  the  rapidity  of  its  percep- 
tions, by  the  phrase  coup  doeil,  which  they  employ  to  express 
it.  "  It  is  a  talent,"  says  Gruibert,  in  his  Essay  on  Tactics^ 
"  which  may  be  improved,  but  which  is  not  to  be  acquired  by 
practice.  It  is  an  intuitive  faculty,  and  the  gift  of  Nature ;  a 
gift  which  she  bestows  only  on  a  few  favourites  in  the  course  of 
an  age.''  The  same  author,  however,  elsewhere  qualifies  these 
very  strong  assertions,  by  remarking,  that  the  principal  means 
by  which  a  military  man  acquires  it,  is  daily  practice  in  his 
youth ;  constantly  keeping  in  view  its  culture  and  improve- 
ment, not  only  when  actually  employed  in  the  field,  but  while 
amusing  himself  with  a  journey  or  with  a  huntilig  expedition, 
in  times  of  peace. — In  confirmation  of  this,  he  refers  to  the 
studies  and  exercises  by  which  Philopoemen  (who  has  been 
always  peculiarly  celebrated  for  this  talent)  prepared  himself 
for  the  duties  of  his  profession ;  and  certainly  no  example 
could  have  been  referred  to  fitter  to  illustrate  the  comment,  or 
more  directly  in  opposition  to  the  general  maxim.  The  ao* 
count  given  of  these  studies,  by  Livy,  is  so  circumstantial  and 
interesting,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  transcribing  it  at 
length ;  more  especially  as  it  affords  a  moral  lesson,  equally 
applicable  to  all  the  various  pursuits  of  mankind. 

'^  Erat  autem  Philopoemen  praadpusB  in  ducendo  agmine 
locisque  capiendis  solerti»  atque  usus ;  nee  belli  tantum  tem- 
poribus,  sed  etiam  in  pace,  ad  id  maxime  animum  exercuerab 
Ubi  iter  quopiam  faceret,  et  ad  difficilem  transitu  saltum 
venisset,  contemplatus  ab  omni  parte  loci  naturam,  quum  solus 
erat,  secum  ipse  agitabat  animo ;  quum  comites  haberet,  ab  iis 
quserebat,  si  hostis  eo  loco  apparuisset,  quid  si  a  fronte,  quid  si 
ab  latere  hoc  aut  illo,  quid  si  a  tergo  adoriretur,  capiendum 
consilii  foret  ?  Posse  instructos  recta  ade,  posse  inconditum 
agmen,  et  tantummodo  aptum  viae,  occurrere.  Quem  locum 
ipse  capturus  esset,  cogitando  aut  quserendo,  exsequebatur ; 
aut  quot  armatis,  aut  quo  genere  armorum  usurus:  quo  impe- 
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dimenta,  quo  sarcinaS)  quo  turbam  inermem  reijioeret :  quanto 
ea  aut  quali  praasidio  custodiret ;  et  utrum  pergere  quft  oo^v^ 
set  ire  vill,  an  e&  qu&  venisset  repetere  melius  esaet:  castris 
quoque  quern  locum  caperet,  quantum  munimento  amplecte- 
retur  loci,  qu&  opportuna  aquatic,  qu&  pabuli  lignoromque 
copia  esset ;  quft  postero  die  castra  movendi  tutum  maxime 
iter,  quad  forma  agminis  foret  ....  His  cuiis  cogitationi- 
busque,"  the  historian  adds,  '^  ita  ab  ineunte  setate  animnm 
agitaverat,  ut  nidla  ei  nova  in  tali  re  cogitatio  esset"'^ 

The  assertion  of  Guibert,  which  led  me  to  introduce  the 
foregoing  quotation,  may  perhaps  appear  to  some  too  extrava- 
gant to  merit  any  notice  in  the  present  state  of  science ;  but 
it  is  not  more  than  a  century  ago,  since  the  common  ideas, 
even  of  speculative  men,  concerning  the  talent  to  which  it 
relates,  w^e  as  vague  and  erroneous  as  they  are  at  present, 
with  respect  to  the  general  theory  of  our  intellectual  habits. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  Folard,  in  his  Essay  on  the  coup  dceU 
milttaire^  labours  to  correct  the  prejudices  of  those  who  con- 
sidered a  military  eye  as  a,  gift  of  nature,  as  strenuously  as  Mr. 
Burke,  Sir  J.  Beynolds,  Dr.  Gferard,  and  Mr.  Alison,  have  com- 
bated in  our  own  times,  the  prevailing  doctrines  which  class 
Taste  among  the  simple  and  original  faculties  which  belong 
to  our  species.' 

An  accurate  examination  and  analysis  of  our  various  acquired 
powers  of  judgment  and  intellectual  exertion,  as  they  are 
exemplified  in  the  different  walks  of  life,  would,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  op^i  some  prospects  of  the  Mind,  equally  new  and 
interesting.  At  present,  however,  I  propose  to  confine  myself 
to  the  power  of  Taste ;  partly  on  account  of  its  close  connexion 
with  the  train  of  thinking  which  I  have  pursued  in  the  two 
preceding  Essays ;  and  partly  of  its  extensive  influence,  in  a 
cultivated  society,  both  on  the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  on 
the  general  state  of  manners.  My  speculations  concerning 
some  other  powers  of  the  understanding,  which  I  consider  as 
entirely  analogous  in  their  origin,  will  find  a  place  in  the 
sequel  of  my  work  on  the  Human  Mind;  if  I  should  live  to 

1  [JliiL  lib.  xzxT.  c.  S8.]  *  See  Note  0  0. 
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execute  that  paxt  of  my  plan,  which  relates  to  the  vaiietiea  of 
genius,  and  of  inteUectual  character. 

It  was  with  a  reference  to  the  Power  which  I  am  now  to 
examine^  and  to  the  doctrine  with  respect  to  it,  which  I  wish 
at  present  to  establish,  that  I  was  led,  many  years  ago,  (in 
treating  of  those  rapid  processes  of  thought^  which  it  is  some- 
times of  importance  to  bring  to  light  by  patient  inyestigation,) 
to  take  notice  of  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  arresting  and  detect- 
ing our  fleeting  ideas,  in  cases  where  they  lead  to  any  interesting 
conclusion,  or  excite  any  pleasant  emotion.* 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  (as  I  have  observed  on  the  same  occa- 
sion,) that  *^  the  mind,  when  once  it  has  felt  the  pleasure,  has 
little  inclination  to  retrace  the  steps  by  which  it  arrived  at 
ift  It  is  owing  to  this,  that  Taste  has  been  so  generally 
ranked  among  our  original  faculties ;  and  that  so  little  atten- 
tion has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  process  by  which  it  is 
formed.  Dr.  Grerard  and  Mr.  Alison,  indeed,  have  analyzed, 
with  great  ingenuity  and  success,  the  most  important  elements 
which  enter  into  its  composition,  as  it  exists  in  a  well-informed 
and  cultivated  mind ;  and  some  very  valuable  observations  on 
the  same  subject  may  be  collected  from  Montesquieu,  Voltaire, 
and  D'Alembert :  but  it  did  not  fall  under  the  design  of  any 
of  these  writers  to  trace  the  growth  of  Taste  from  its  first  seeds 
in  the  constitution  of  our  nature ;  or  to  illustrate  the  analogy 
which  it  exhibits,  in  some  of  the  intellectual  processes  con- 
nected with  it,  to  what  takes  place  in  various  other  acquired 
endowments  of  the  understanding.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view, 
that  I  propose  to  consider  it  in  this  Essay ; — a  point  of  view, 
in  which  I  am  sensible  the  subject  by  no  means  presents  the 
same  pleasing  and  inviting  aspect,  as  when  examined  in  its  con- 
nexion with  the  rules  of  philosophical  criticism ;  but  in  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that  it  may  afford  some  new  illustra- 
tions of  the  theory  of  the  human  mind.  The  two  inquiries,  it 
is  obvious,  are  widely  different  from  each  other;  resembling 
somewhat,  in  their  mutual  relation,  that  which  exists  be- 
tween  Berkele/s  analysis  of  the  process  by  which  children 

•  [Elements,  &c.,  toI  i.  ch.  ii.  pp.  120-143.]  t  PWd.  p.  139.] 
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learn  to  judge  of  distances  and  magnitades,  and  the  researches 
of  the  Optician  concerning  the  defects  to  which  vision  is 
hable,  and  the  means  by  which  art  is  enabled  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  its  perceptions. 

Different,  however,  as  these  inqoiries  are  in  their  aim,  they 
may  perhaps  be  found  to  reflect  light  on  each  other,  in  the 
course  of  our  progress ;  and,  indeed,  J  should  distrust  the  just- 
ness of  my  own  opinions,  were  they  to  lead  me  to  any  conclu- 
sions materially  different  from  those  which  have  been  sanctioned 
by  so  many  and  so  high  authoritiea 
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CHAPTER  11. 

OBAOUAL  PKOGBESS  BT  WHICH  TASTE  IS  FOBBED. 

I  HAVE  already  said,  that  notwithstandiog  the  attempts  which 
a  few  philosophers  have  made  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  Taste, 
the  prevailing  notions  concerning  it  are  £Eur  from  being  correct 
or  definite.  Of  this,  no  doubt  can  be  en'tertained  by  those  who 
have  observed  the  manner  in  which  it  is  classed  by  some  of  the 
latest  writers  on  the  Human  Mind,  in  their  analysis  of  our 
Intellectual  Faculties ;  or  who  recoUect  the  definitions  given  of 
it  in  our  most  popular  books  of  criticism.  It  is  sujficient  for 
me  to  mention  that  of  Dr.  Blair,  according  to  which,  its  charac- 
teristical  quality  is  said  to  consist  in  ^^  a  power  of  receiving 
pleasure  from  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art."  From  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  too,  it  would  appear  that  the  idea  of  it  entertained 
by  Akenside  was  nearly  the  same : — 

"  What  then  is  Taste,  but  these  internal  powers, 
Active  and  strong,  axkd  feelingly  aliffe 
To  each  fine  impulse  ?"• 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  giji  that  we  are  supposed  to  be 
susceptible  of  the  pleasures  resulting  from  a  poem,  a  picture,  a 
landscape,  a  well-proportioned  building,  a  regular  set  of  fea- 
tures ;  and  it  is  to  those  individuals  who  possess  it,  that  Nature 
is  understood  to  have  confined  exclusively  the  right  of  pro- 
nouncing judgment  in  the  fine  arts,  and  even  on  the  beauties  of 
her  own  productions. 

If  these  ideas  be  just,  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  degree  of 
our  taste  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  pleasure  we  are  fitted 
to  receive  from  its  appropriate  objecta    The  fact,  however,  is 

*  [Pleasures  of  Imaginatianf  B.  iii.  616,  original  edition.] 
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certainly  different  Many  whose  taste  is  indisputably  good, 
contemplate  with  little  interest  what  they  acknowledge  to  be 
beautiful ;  while  others,  in  whom  the  slightest  pretension  to 
taste  would  be  justly  treated  with  ridicule,  are  affected^  on  the 
same  occasion,  with  rapture  and  enthusiasm.  Nor  are  the  words 
Taste  and  Sensibility  by  any  means  conceived  to  be  synonymous 
in  the  common  apprehensions  of  mankind.  On  the  contrary,  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  the  latter  quality  is  apt  to  be  regard- 
ed as  pretty  strong  evidenoe  of  some  deficiency  in  the  former. 

That  Taste  does  not  consist  in  sensibility  alone,  appears  fai- 
ther  from  this,  that  it  is  susceptible  of  improvement  from  cul- 
ture, in  a  higher  degree,  perhaps,  than  any  other  power  of  the 
mind ;  whereas  the  acuteness  of  all  our  feelings  is  diminished 
by  a  repetition  of  the  impression.  The  truth  of  this  last  remark 
will  be  fully  established  in  another  work,  where  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  contrast  the  opposite  effects  of  habit  on  our  passiTe 
impressions,  and  on  our  active  principles 

These  general  observations  are  sujSScient  to  show^  tiiat  the 
definition  of  Taste,  formerly  quoted,  is  at  least  incomplete ;  and 
that  this  power  must  necessarily  include  other  elements  in  its 
composition. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  these  elements  are,  the  first  step 
seems  to  be^  to  examine  that  particular  class  of  objects  with 
which  Taste  is  conversant.  In  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  the 
conclusions  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  the  forgoing  sp^n- 
lations  will,  I  hope,  furnish  some  useful  principles 

From  the  train  of  thought  pursued  in  a  former  Essay,*  it  ap- 
peared that,  even  in  those  objects  of  taste  which  are  presented 
to  the  mind,  by  the  sense  of  Seeing  alone,  an  indefinite  vaiietj 
of  circumstances,  of  very  different  kinds,  may  conspire  in  pro- 
ducing that  agreeable  effect,  to  the  cause  of  which  we  give  the 
name  of  Beauty : — colours,  forms,  motion,  proportion,  fitoesB, 
symmetry,  variety,  utility,  with  all  the  modifications  of  whidi 
thqy  are  susceptible ;  together  with  the  numberless  charms 
attached  to  moral  expression,  or  arising  from  associations  estab- 
lished by  custom,  between  the  material  world  and  our  compli- 

*  [The  First,  especially  in  Chapter  SeooncL] 
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cated  frame.  It  appeared  farther,  that  in  such  instances,  the 
pleasing  emotion  (heightened,  as  it  frequently  is,  by  the  con- 
comitant pleasures  of  Sound)  continues  still,  as  far  as  our 
consciousness  can  judge  of  it,  to  be  simple  and  uncompounded, 
and  that  all  the  different  sources  from  which  it  proceeds  are 
naturally  united,  and  identified  in  our  conceptions,  with  the 
organic  impressions  on  the  eye  or  on  the  ear.^ 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  it  is  not  by  reasoning 
a  priori  J  that  we  can  hope  to  make  any  progress  in  ascertaining 
and  separating  the  respective  effects  of  the  various  ingredients 
which  may  be  thus  blended  in  the  composition  of  Beauty.  In 
analyzing  these,  we  must  proceed  on  the  same  general  principles 
by  which  we  are  guided  in  investigating  the  physical  and  che- 
mical properties  of  material  substances ;  that  is,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  a  series  of  observations  and  experiments  on  beautiful 
objects  of  various  kinds ;  attending  diligently  to  the  agreeable  or 
the  disagreeable  effects  we  experience,  in  the  case  of  these  diver- 
sified combinations.  The  conclusions  thus  formed  may,  it  is 
obvious,  enable  us  afterwards  to  recompound  the  same  elements, 
according  to  our  own  fancy,  so  as  to  diversify  or  to  increase  the 
pleasure  produced ;  while  they  furnish  an  agreeable  exercise  to 
the  intellectual  powers,  in  tracing  the  beauties,  both  of  nature 
and  of  art,  to  their  general  laws. 

>  Voltaire  fnrnisheB  an  apposite  illna-  Olowi  not  her  blnih  Om  Mnti  white  we 
tnition  of  thia  remark,  in  hia  description         .   ,^^^'        ^^      ^    „     .^_,„ 

«f  iK-  «n«r.  .f  Par;.  .  ^™"  ^  DOOIlUde  Watt.  ft  Uupid  Tin 

d  uie  opera  ac  rana .—  ^^^^  through  the  trickling  herbage,  to  the 


"S  ftat  ae  rendra  k  ee  pakis  magiqna^ 


thint 


Olll«beft«XTe»,ui:«;uIiiiue,  ^T^;''*^.*^*'t''"'^l 

_.  ^  -     ^  .  .  Of  ooolreftaahment:  oer  the moMar  brink 

L'art  de  charmer  lea  yenx  nar  lea  oonleon.  rewwuiuwui. ,  v^  *um  «wv>>j  »<>«• 


L^urt  plna  heuraoz  de  Kdnire  lee  oorar^ 
De  cent  plalaira  font  nn  plaLdr  uniqae.* 


Shinea  not  the  loiikoe  dearer,  and  the  waree 
With  sweeter  mnaic  mormor  as  thej  flow  r 
[FlMMrw  4if  JmoffinaHon,  B.  L  76.  orig.  ed.] 

Akenside  has  remarked  this  disposi-  Another  illustration  of  the  same  thing 

tion  of  the  mind  to  identify  the  sources  may  he  collected  from  the  wonderful 

of  the  secondary  or  accessory  pleasures  e£fect  on  the  estimate  we  form  of  the 

it  enjoys,  with  those  perceptions  of  see-  heautj  of  a  particular  landscape,  hy  the 

ing  and  hearing  which  form  the  pAyncoZ  agreeahle  or  disagreeahle  temperature 

haaii  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  of  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  moment  we  see 

oar  idea  of  the  Beautiful.  The  examples  it.  How  yery  different  seems  the  aspect 

he  has  seleoted  are  equally  familiar  and  of  the  same  scene,  according  as  the  wind 

striking : —  happens  to  blow  from  the  East  or  from 

"8ob  whoa  we  teste  ttieftHianee  of  the  roae,  the  West  I 
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In  all  these  experiments  and  observations,  it  is  of  importance 
to  add,  the  result  is  judged  of  by  attending  to  our  own  feelings ; 
as,  in  our  researches  concerning  heat^  we  appeal  to  the  thermo- 
meter. By  habits  of  this  kind,  therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  we  may  acquire  a  power  of  remarking  those  dighta: 
impressions,  whether  pleasant  or  painful,  which  are  overlooked 
by  ordinary  observers ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tench  of  a 
blind  man  appears  to  improve,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
attention  which  he  is  led  to  bestow  on  the  perceptions  of  the 
hand.  Our  sensibility  to  beauty  does  not,  in  this  way,  become 
really  more  exquisite  and  delightful  than  before;  but^  by 
attracting  our  notice  in  a  greater  degree,  it  is  rendered  a  nicer 
and  more  delicate  instrument  for  assisting  the  judgment  in  its 
estimate  of  facts. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  analyzing  the  pleasing  ingredients  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  beautiful  objects,  that  observations 
and  experiments  are  necessary  to  those  who  wish  to  stndy  the 
principles  of  Beauty,  with  a  view  to  their  practical  applications. 
Whether  their  aim  may  be  to  produce  new  combinations  of 
their  own,  or  to  pronounce  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  those 
executed  by  others,  it  is  of  essential  importance  that  they 
should  be  able  to  separate  what  is  pleasing  from  what  obstructs 
the  agreeable  effect  Independently  of  experience,  however, 
the  most  exquisite  sensibility,  seconded  by  the  most  acute  in- 
tellect, cannot  lead  to  a  single  conclusion  concerning  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  from  which  the  pleasure  or  uneasiness 
arises.  In  proportion,  indeed,  to  the  degree  of  the  observer's 
sensibility,  he  will  be  delighted  with  the  former,  and  offended 
with  the  latter ;  but  till  he  is  able  to  draw  the  line  distinctly 
between  them,  his  sensibility  will  afford  no  lights  of  which  he 
can  avail  himself  in  future,  either  as  an  artist  or  as  a  judge. 
It  is  in  this  distinguishing  or  discriminating  perception,  that 
the  power  denoted  by  the  word  Taste  seems  to  me  chiefly  to 
consist. 

The  fact  is  perfectly  analogous  in  that  hodily  sense  firom 
which  this  mental  power  derives  its  name.  A  dealer  in  wines 
is  able,  in  any  of  the  common  articles  of  his  trade,  to  detect 
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the  least  ingredient  which  does  not  properly  enter  into  the 
composition ;  and^  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  good  or  bad,  can  fix 
at  once  on  the  specific  qualities  which  please  or  offend.  It  is 
not  on  the  sensibility  of  his  organ  that  this  power  depends. 
Some  degree  of  sensibility  is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  receive  any  sensation  at  all ;  but  the  degree  of  his  dis- 
tinguishing power  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  his  sensibility.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  manifestly  this  di^ 
tinguishing  power  alone,  which  renders  his  judgments  in  wine 
of  any  use  to  himself  in  his  purchases,  or  of  any  value  to  those 
whose  gratification  is  the  object  of  his  art. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Standard  of  Taste^  has  ap- 
proached nearly  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  in  the  application 
which  he  makes  to  it  of  a  story  in  Don  Quixote :  And,  although 
I  by  no  means  assent  to  the  general  train  of  reasoning  which 
that  Essay  contains,  I  cannot  help  availing  myself  of  the  sup- 
port which,  on  this  fundamental  point,  my  conclusions  may 
receive  from  their  coincidence  with  those  of  so  profound  a 
writer ;  as  well  as  of  the  very  happy  illustration  which  he  has 
employed  in  its  statement 

"  It  is  with  good  reason,"  says  Sancho  to  the  squire  with  the 
great  nose,  "  that  I  pretend  to  have  a  judgment  in  wine.  This 
is  a  quality  hereditary  in  our  family.  Two  of  my  kinsmen 
were  called  to  give  their  opinion  of  a  hogshead  which  was 
supposed  to  be  excellent,  being  old  and  of  a  good  vintage.  One 
of  them  tastes  it ;  considers  it ;  and,  after  mature  reflection, 
pronounces  the  wine  to  be  good,  were  it  not  for  a  small  taste  of 
leather  which  he  perceived  in  it  The  other,  after  using  the 
same  precautions,  gives  also  his  verdict  in  favour  of  the  wine ; 
but  with  the  reserve  of  a  taste  of  iron,  which  he  could  easily 
distinguish.  Tou  cannot  imagine  how  they  were  both  pdi- 
culed  for  their  judgment  But  who  laughed  in  the  end  ?  On 
emptying  the  hogshead,  there  was  found  at  the  bottom  an  old 
key,  with  a  leathern  thong  tied  to  it" 

Another  circumstance,  remarkably  characteristical  of  intel- 
lectual Taste,  is  the  instantaneousTiess  with  which  its  decisions 
appear,  in  most  instances,  to  be  formed.    In  this  respect,  like- 
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wise,  it  resembles  tbe  external  sense  after  which  it  is  named ; 
and,  indeed,  the  analogy  between  the  two  powers  is,  in  various 
points,  so  complete,  as  safflcientlj  to  aoconnt  for  an  application 
of  the  same  expressions  to  both;  and  even  to  justify  tiiose 
writers  who  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  the 
former,  by  an  examination  of  the  more  obvious  and  familiar 
perceptions  of  the  latter.^ 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Yoltaire  ebould  have  been  so 
strongly  impressed  with  this  analogy,  as  to  conclude,  that  it 
must  have  presented  itself  univeri^y  to  the  human  under- 
standing, in  all  ages  of  the  world.  ^^  The  feeling,''  he  observes, 
"  by  which  we  distinguish  beauties  and  defects  in  the  arts,  is 
prompt  in  its  discernment,  and  anticipates  reflection,  like  tiie 
sensations  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  Both  kinds  of  Taste,  too, 
enjoy,  with  a  voluptuous  satisfaction,  what  is  good ;  and  reject 
what  is  bad,  with  an  emotion  of  disgust  Accordingly,"  he 
adds,  "  this  metaphorical  application  of  the  word  taetCy  is  com- 
mon to  all  known  languages."* 

In  hazarding  this  last  assertion,  Voltaire  has,  by  a  strange 
inattention,  overlooked  the  well-known  and  often-remarked 
fact,  that  the  metaphor  here  mentioned  is  entirely  of  modem 
origin.  Petronius,  indeed,  as  Dr:  Beattie  has  observed,  seems 
to  have  employed  sapor  in  this  figurative  sense ;  but  the  use  he 
has  made  of  that  word  is  so  peculiar  to  himself,  that  it  has  been 

^  [**  This  metaphor  would  not  have  quant  &  ce  memo  Despreanz  qui  a  ^ 

been  so  general,  had  there  not  been  a  I'oracle  du  gofit,  le  mot  de  gout  ne  ee 

conformity  between  the  mental  taate,  tronve  qae  deux  fois  dans  sea  ouTiagea. 

and  that  sensiiiye  taate  which  gives  us  "II  rit  du  mauvait  go6i  de  tuaU 

a  relish  of  every  flavoor." — ^Addison.]*  ^etpriU  diven  .... 

*  EncydopidM,  Art.  Godt.  "  Au  mauvais  goui  puhUc  la  Mkfsu 

[This  assertion  ofVoltaira  will  appear      la  guerre 

the  more  extraordinary  -when  contrasted  *'  .  .  .  G'eitt  depuis  Voltaire  suitout 

with  the  following  passages  in  the  works  que  I'on  a  employ!  si  sonvent  le  mot 

of  La  Harpe : —  goiit  dans  un  sens  absolu  . . . .  Ce  mot 

''Le  mot  Godt  n'est  employ!  dans  employ!  abstractivement  n'a  point  de 

Despreaux  et  dans  Molidre  qu'avec  une  synonyme  exact,  point  d*!qniTalent  dsu 

!pith^te  qui  le  modifie.  les  langues  andennes.  En  Ghnec  et  en  La- 

"  Le  michant  gaUt  du  8iide  en  cda  tin,  le  gout  ne  pourndt  gu^res  se  tradurs 

fM  fait  pewr^  dit  le  misanthrope;  et  que  par  jugement."— l^fc^^  Introd.] 
•  spectator,  No.  409.— £tf. 
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urged  as  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  those  critics 
who  think,  that  the  book  which  passes  under  his  name  is,  at 
least  in  part,  the  composition  of  a  later  period.^ 

Although,  however,  in  the  ancient  languages,  the  word  Taste 
was  certainly  not  employed  in  that  metaphorical  acceptation 
which  has  now  become  so  familiar  to  the  ear,  it  is  evident  that 
the  analogy  which  has  led  to  the  metaphor  did  not  entirely 
escape  the  ancient  critics.  Quintilian,  in  particular,  speaking 
of  this  very  power,  observes,  "  That  it  is  not  to  be  communi- 
cated by  instruction  any  more  than  the  senses  of  taste  or  of 
smell  ;"^  and  with  respect  to  some  of  its  objects,  he  tells  us, 
that  "  they  are  perceived  by  a  latent  judgment  of  the  mind, 
resembling  the  decision  of  the  palate."  "  Quod  sentitur  latente 
judido,  velut  pdUzto."  After  having  perceived  the  analogy  so 
distinctly,  it  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  the  very  convenient 
metaphor  which  it  seems  so  tiaturally  to  suggest,  should  not 
occur  in  any  of  their  writings.* 


^  The  passage  in  qnestion  is  this : 
"  Sermonem  habes  non  publici  saporit" 
[Sat,  c.  3.]— i.6.,  (commentante  et  in- 
terprete  Gesnero)  non  placentem  volgo, 
sed  sapientibus.  Ad  senaum  commvr- 
nem,  et  itaeUigeatiam  refertur. 

'  Non  magis  arte  traditnr  qnam  gu$- 
tu8  aut  odor, — [Insiit.  lib.  vi.  c.  y.] 

*  [The  same  analogy  seems  to  have 
very  forcibly  strnck  the  fancy  of  Horace : 

"  D«iilq|a«,  non  omnes  eadmn  mlnnkaz  amant- 

qiM. 
Oumine  tn  gikadea :  hie  ddectator  iambli; 
ma  Blon«ii  wnnoniboi,  ac  nle  nigro. 
Trea  mlhi  conTlysD  prope  disaenttro  Tidentm; 
Poicentes  Tario  mnlium  dlTeraa  potato. 
i^d  dem  f  quid  wm  d«m  T  Benvis  quod  to, 

Jabet  alter: 
Quod  patia,  id  laae  aat  inTiram  addnmqaa 


The  metaphorical  nse,  so  common 
among  clawical  writers,  of  the  word 
tiomaehtUf  affords  another  instance  in 
point.  "  Non  rationem,  sed  Homctchum 
tibi  narro." — (Pliny,  JSpiai.  lib.  ix.  cp. 
17.)    "  In  hoc  ageUo  (si  modd  amiserit 


pretium)  tranquilli  mei  Btomachum  mol- 
ta  Bollicitant;  vicinitas  nrbis,  opportu- 
nitas  Tin,  mediocritas  villsB,  modns  ruris, 
qui  avocet  magis  quam  distringat.^ — (I 
cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  tran- 
scribing the  exquisite  sentence  which 
immediately  follows.)  "  Scholasticis  por- 
ro  studiosis,  at  hie  est,  sufficit  abunde 
tantum  soli,  at  releyare  caput,  reficere 
oculos,  reptare  per  limitem,  unamque 
semitam  terere,  omnesque  riticuUs  saas 
ndsse  et  numorare  arbusculaff  possint.'* 
(Ibid.  lib.  i.  ep.  24.) 

The  same  word  is  often  nsed  in  the 
same  metaphorical  sense  by  Cicero. 
"  Consuetude  diutuma  caUum  jam  ob- 
duxU  atomacho  mec^^J^pu^  [Fam.] 
ix.  2.)  This  seems  to  correspond  exactly 
to  the  idea  attached  by  the  French  to  the 
yerb  hUuer,  "  Le  gout  $e  hUue  dds  qu*on 
lliabitue  ^  an  assaisonnement  forcl." 

The  word  palate  is  occasionally  used 
by  old  English  writers,  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  taste  is  now  employed. 
"  The  men  of  nice  paHates  could  not 
relish  Aristotle,  as  drest  up  by  the 
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A  passage,  coiaciding  still  more  explicitlj  with  some  of  the 
foregoing  ideas,  occurs  in  the  TheoRtetua  of  Plato.  ^  There  is 
no  question,''  says  Socrates  in  this  Dialogue,  ^  oonceming  that 
which  is  agreeable  to  each  person,  but  concerning  what  will,  in 
time  to  come,  be  agreeable,  of  which  all  men  are  not  equally 
judges. — Tou.  and  the  cook  may  judge  of  a  dish  on  the  table 
equally  well;  but,  while  the  dish  is  making,  the  cook  can 
better  foretell  what  will  ensue  from  this  or  that  maimer 
of  composing  it."^  How  exactly  does  this  coincide  with  that 
remarkable  expression  which  Lord  Chatham  applied  to  the 
Taste  displayed  in  landscape-gardening,  when  he  spoke  of  its 
prophetic  eye  f 

The  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  Taste  in  the  languages  of 
modem  Europe,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  various  other  expres- 
sions transferred  to  the  Mind  from  the  external  senses.  Bach, 
for  example,  is  the  word  Sagacity,  borrowed  from  the  sense  of 
smelling;  the  words  Foresight,  Intuition,  and  many  others, 
borrowed  from  the  sense  of  seeing;  Acuteness  and  Penetration, 
borrowed  from  toucL  The  use  made  by  the  French  of  the 
word  tact  J  is  a  circumstance  still  more  directly  in  point ;  indeed 
so  much  so,  that  the  definition  given  of  it  by  some  of  their  best 
authors  may  be  applied  very  nearly  to  Taste  in  its  figurative 
acceptation.  "The  word  tactj"  says  Roubaud,  "is  now,  in 
general,  employed  to  express  a  decision  of  the  mind,  prompt, 
subtle,  and  just ;  a  decision  which  seems  to  anticipate  the  slow 
processes  of  reflection  and  reasoning,  and  to  proceed  from  a 
sort  of  instinctive  suggestion,  conducting  us  instantaneously 
and  unerringly  to  the  truth." 

The  chief  difference  in  the  meaning  of  these  two  words  seems 
to  me  to  consist  in  this, — ^that  Taste  presupposes  a  certain 
degree  of  original  susceptibility,  and  a  certain  degree  of  relish, 
stronger  or  weaker,  for  the  beauties  of  nature ;  whereas  the 

schoolmen." — (Baker    On   Learning,)  now  to  be  predominant  in  the  paUtta  of 

Congreve  uses  both  words  in  the  same  onr  audience." — ^Dedication  prefixed  to 

sentence.    "  That  this  play  sncceeded  the  Way  of  the  World,] 

on  the  stage,  was  almost  beyond  my 

expectation ;  for  but  little  of  it  was  pre-  ^  Platonis  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  178,  ed. 

pared  for  that  general  tasie  which  seems  Stephani.^C  T^cst.  sect.  90.] 
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word  tact  is  appropriated  to  things  in  which  the  power  of  judg- 
ing is  wholly  acquired;  as,  in  distinguishing  the  hands  of 
different  masters  in  painting,  and  in  the  other  decisions  con- 
cerning the  merits  of  artists  which  fall  under  the  province  of 
the  connoisseur.  It  is  applied  also  to  a  quick  perception  of 
those  delicate  shades  in  character  and  manners,  which  are 
objects  of  study  to  the  man  of  the  world.^  In  this  last  sense, 
the  English  proverbial  expression  o{  feeling  one^s  way,  seems  to 
suppose  such  a  power  as  the  French  denote  by  the  word  tact; 
and  has  probably  been  suggested  by  some  similar  association. 

In  these  metaphorical  applications  of  the  word  tact^  the 
allusion  is  plainly  made  to  the  more  delicate  perceptions  of 
touch;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  which,  to  a  blind  man, 
supply  the  place  of  sight— in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  in  which  a  nice  tact  supersedes,  upon  the  subjects  with 
which  it  is  conversant,  the  exercise  of  reasoning.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  analogy  may  have  been  strengthened  by  the  astonishing 
perceptions  which,  in  some  of  the  insect  tribes,  seem  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  this  sense,  far  beyond  its  ordinary  limit& 

"  The  Bpider's  toacb,  how  exquisitely  fine, 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line."  * 

The  two  circumstances  which  I  have  chiefly  enlarged  upon, 
in  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  principle  of  Taste,  are. 
First,  its  power  of  analytical  discrimination  or  discernment 
in  the  examination  of  its  appropriate  objects ;  and  Secondly, 
the  promptitude  with  which  its  decisions  are  commonly  pro- 
nounced. The  process  by  which  these  characteristical  quali- 
ties of  taste  are  gradually  formed,  may  be  easily  conceived  from 
some  remarks  which  I  have  stated  in  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind^  when  treating  '^  of  the  influence  of  casual  asso- 
ciations on  our  speculative  conclusions."  f 

^^As  the  connexions  among  physical  events,''  I  have  there 
observed,  **are  discovered  by  experience  alone,  it  is  evident 
that,  when  we  see  a  phenomenon  preceded  by  a  number  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine,  by  any  reason- 

<  See  Kote  PP.  f  [See  Elements^  &c.,  toI.  i.  chap.  r. 

•  [Pope,  E$9ay  on  Man,  Ep.  i.  217.]      part  ii.  §  1,  pp.  305-321.] 
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ing  a  priori,  which  of  these  ciroumstanoes  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  constant,  and  which  as  the  accidental  antecedentB  of  the 
effect  If,  in  tiie  course  of  our  experience,  the  same  combina- 
tion of  circumstance^  be  always  exhibited  to  us  without  any 
alteration,  and  be  invariably  followed  by  the  same  result^  we 
must  for  ever  remain  ignorant,  whether  this  result  be  connected 
with  the  whole  combination,  or  with  one  or  more  of  the  cir- 
cumstances combined ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  are  anzdonsi,  upon 
any  occasion,  to  produce  a  similar  effect,  the  only  rule  that  we 
can  follow,  with  perfect  security,  is  to  imitate,  in  every  parti- 
cular circumstance,  the  combination  which  we  have  seen.  It  is 
only  where  we  have  an  opportunity  of  separating  suchi  circum- 
stances from  each  other ;  of  combining  them  variously  together, 
and  of  observing  the  effects  which  result  from  these  differait 
experiments,  that  we  can  ascertain,  with  precision,  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  and  strip  physical  causes  of  their  accidental  and 
unessential  concomitants/'*'' 

This  view  of  the  process  by  which  the  general  laws  of  the  ma- 
terial world  are  investigated,  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  in 
the  same  Section  of  that  Work,  by  comparing  it  with  the  natural 
progress  of  the  healing  art,  from  the  superstitious  ceremonies 
employed  among  savage  tribes,  to  that  simplicity  of  practice 
which  distinguishes  an  enlightened  and  philosophical  physician.! 

In  the  Section  which  immediately  follows,  I  have  observed, 
that  the  substance  of  the  foregoing  quotation  is  strictly  appli- 
cable to  the  process,  by  which  the  principle  of  Taste  is  formed 
in  the  mind  of  an  individual  ^^  That  certain  objects  are  fitted 
to  give  pleasure,  and  others  disgust,  to  the  mind,  we  know 
from  experience  alone;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us,  by  any 
reasoning  a  priori,  to  explain  how  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  is 
produced.  In  the  works  of  Nature,  we  find,  in  many  instances^ 
the  elements  of  Beauty  involved  among  circumstances,  which 
are  either  indifferent,  or  which  obstruct  the  general  effect ;  and 
it  is  only  by  a  train  of  experiments  that  we  can  separate  these 
circumstances  from  the  rest,  and  ascertain  with  what  particular 
qualities  the  pleasing  effect  is  connected.    Accordingly,  the 

•  ISlements,  toI.  i.  p.  310.]  f  U^^^-  P-  81*.  «?] 
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inexperienced  artist,  when  he  copies  Nature,  will  copy  her 
servilely,  that  he  may  be  certain  of  securing  the  pleasing  effect ; 
and  the  beauties  of  his  performances  will  he  encumbered  with 
a  number  of  superfluous  or  of  disagreeable  concomitants. 
Experience  and  observation  alone  can  enable  him  to  make  this 
discrimination:  to  exhibit  the  principles  of  beauty  pure  and 
unadulterated,  and  to  form  a  creation  of  his  own  more  ^ultiess 
than  ever  fell  under  the  examination  of  his  senses." 

"This  analogy,"  I  have  added,  "between  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  taste,  and  the  natural  progress  of  physical  knowledge, 
proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  as,  in  the  material  world, 
there  are  general  facts,  beyond  which  philosophy  is  unable  to 
proceed ;  so,  in  the  constitution  of  man,  there  is  an  inexplicable 
adaptation  of  the  mind  to  the  objects  with  which  his  faculties 
are  conversant;  in  consequence  of  which,  these  objects  are 
fitted  to  produce  agreeable  or  disagreeable  emotions.  In  both 
cases,  reasoning  may  be  employed  with  propriety  to  refer  par- 
ticular phenomena  to  general  principles ;  but  in  both  cases,  we 
must  at  last  arrive  at  principles  of  which  no  account  can  be 
given,  but  that  such  is  the  will  of  our  Maker."* 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  strong  analogy  between  the 
two  cases,  there  are  some  important  circumstances  in  which 
they  differ  from  each  other.  One  of  these  was  already  hinted 
at,  when  I  remarked,  in  a  former  part  of  this  discussion,  that 
as,  in  our  experimental  researches  concerning  the  laws  of 
Matter,  the  ultimate  appeal  is  always  made  to  our  external 
senses,  so  in  our  experimental  researches  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples of  Beauty,  the  ultimate  appeal  is  always  made  to  our 
own  pleasant  or  unpleasant  emotions.  In  conducting  these  last 
experiments,  we  cannot,  it  is  evident,  avail  ourselves  of  any- 
thing analogous  to  the  instrumental  aids  which  the  mechanical 
arts  have  furnished  to  our  bodily  organs ;  and  are  somewhat 
in  the  same  situation  in  which  the  chemist  would  be  placed,  if 
he  had  nothing  to  appeal  to  in  his  estimates  of  Heat,  but  the 
test  of  his  own  sensations.  The  only  expedient  we  can  have 
recourse  to  for  supplying  this  defect  is  to  repeat  our  experi- 

•  [Ibid.  §  2,  pp.  321,  888.] 
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ments,  under  every  possible  variatioii  of  ciicmnBtances  by 
which  the  state  and  temper  of  our  minds  are  likely  to  be 
affected ;  and  to  compare  the  general  result  with  the  experience 
of  others,  whose  peculiar  habits  and  associations  are  the  most 
different  from  oiir  own. 

On  the  other  hand^  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  if  the 
circumstance  just  remarked  lays  us  under  some  inconvenience 
in  our  researches  concerning  the  principles  of  Beauty,  we 
possess,  in  conducting  these,  the  singular  advantage  of  always 
carrying  about  with  us  the  materials  of  our  experimentsL  In 
the  infancy  of  Taste,  indeed,  the  first  step  is  to  compare  object 
with  object ; — one  scene  with  another  scene ;  one  picture  with 
another  picture ;  one  poem  with  another  poem ; — and,  at  all 
times,  such  comparisons  are  pleasing  and  instructive.  But 
when  the  mind  has  once  acquired  a  certain  familiarity  with 
the  beauties  of  Nature  and  of  Art^  much  may  be  effected,  in 
the  way  of  experiment,  by  the  -power  of  Imagination  alone. 
Instead  of  waiting  to  compare  the  scene  now  before  me  with 
another  scene  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  actually  trying  the  effects 
resulting  from  the  various  changes  of  which  its  parts  are  sus- 
ceptible, I  can  multiply  and  vary  my  ideal  trials  at  will,  and 
can  anticipate  from  my  own  feelings,  in  thase  different  cases, 
the  improvement  or  the  injury  that  would  result  from  carrying 
them  into  execution.  The  fact  is  stiU  more  striking,  when  the 
original  combination  is  furnished  by  Imagination  herself,  and 
when  she  compounds  and  decompoimds  it,  as  fancy  or  curiosity 
may  happen  to  dictate.  In  this  last  case,  the  materials  of  our 
experiments,  the  instruments  employed  in  our  analysis  or 
synthesis,  and  the  laboratory  in  which  the  whole  process  is 
carried  on,  are  dl  alike  intellectual.  They  all  exist  in  the 
observer's  mind ;  and  are  all  supplied,  either  immediately  by 
the  principles  of  his  nature,  or  by  these  principles  cultivated 
and  assisted  by  superinduced  habits. 

The  foregoing  comparison  is  not  the  less  just,  that  experi- 
mental researches  concerning  the  principles  of  Beauty  are 
seldom  or  never  instituted  with  the  same  scientific  formality 
as  in  chemistry  or  physics ;  or,  that  the  mind  is,  in  most  cases, 
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wholly  unconscious  that  such  experiments  hare  ever  been  made. 
When  the  curiosity  is  onoe  fairly  engaged  by  this  particular 
class  of  objects,  a  series  of  intellectual  experiments  is  from  that 
moment  begun,  without  any  guidance  froQi  the  rules  of  philoso- 
phizing. Nor  is  this  a  singular  fact  in  human  nature;  for  it  is 
by  a  process  perfectly  similar,  (as  I  remarked  in  a  former 
Essay,)  [p.  149,  seqJ]  tibat  the  use  of  language  is  at  first  acquired. 
It  is  by  hearing  the  same  word  used,  on  a  variety  of  diflferent 
occasions,  and  by  constant  attempts  to  investigate  some  com- 
mon meaning  which  shall  tally  with  them  all,  that  a  child 
comes  at  last  to  seize,  with  precision,  the  idea  which  the  word 
is  generally  employed  to  convey ;  and  it  is  in  the  same  manner 
that  a  person  of  mature  understanding  is  forced  to  proceed,  in 
decyphering  the  signification  of  particular  phrases,  when  he 
studies,  without  the  help  of  a  dictionary,  a  language  of  which 
he  possesses  but  a  slight  and  inaccurate  knowledge.  There  is 
here  carried  on,  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  a  process  of  natural 
induction,  on  the  same  general  principles  which  are  recom- 
mended in  Bacon's  philosophy :  and  such  exactly  do  I  conceive 
the  process  to  be,  by  which  the  power  of  Taste  acquires,  in- 
sensibly, in  the  course  of  a  long  and  varied  experience,  a  per- 
ception of  the  general  principles  of  Beauty. 

The  account  which  has  now  been  given  of  the  habits  of  ob- 
servation and  comparison,  by  which  Taste  acquires  its  powers 
of  discrimination  or  discernment,  explains,  at  the  same  time, 
the  jpromptitude  with  which  its  judgments  are  commonly  pro- 
nounced. As  the  experiments  subservient  to  its  formation  are 
carried  on  entirely  in  the  mind  itself,  they  present,  every 
moment,  a  ready  field  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity ;  and  in 
those  individuals  whose  thoughts  are  strongly  turned  to  the 
pursuit,  they  famish  matter  of  habitual  employment  to  the  in- 
tellectual faculties.  These  experiments  are,  at  the  same  time, 
executed  with  an  ease  and  celerity  unknown  in  our  operations 
on  Matter ;  insomuch,  that  the  experiment  and  its  result  seem 
both  to  be  comprehended  in  the  same  instant  of  tima  The 
process,  accordingly,  vanishes  completely  from  our  recollection ; 
nor  do  we  attempt  to  retrace  it  to  ourselves  in  thought,  far  less 
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to  express  it  to  others  tnwords,  anymore  than  we  are  disposed, 
in  our  common  estimates  of  distance,  to  analyze  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  vision. 

In  the  experimental  proceedings  of  Taste,  another  circnm- 
stanoe  conspires  to  prevent  such  an  analysis;  I  mean  Ihe 
tendency  of  the  pleasurable  effect  to  engross,  or  at  least  to 
distract,  the  attention.  I  took  notice,  in  the  work  last  qaoted, 
of  ^^  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  arresting  and  detecting  our  fleet- 
ing ideas,  in  cases  where  they  lead  to  any  interesting  conclusion, 
or  exdte  any  pleasant  emotion;''  and  I  mentioned,  as  the 
obvious  reason  of  thb  difficulty,  that  '^  the  mind,  when  once  it 
has  enjoyed  the  pleasure,  has  little  inclination  to  retrace  the 
steps  by  which  it  arrived  at  if  I  have  added,  in  the  same 
place,  that  ^^  this  last  circumstance  is  one  great  cause  of  the 
difficulty  attending  philosophical  criticism."^ 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  full  import  of  this  remark,  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  when  any  dispute  occurs  in 
which  Taste  is  concerned,  the  only  possible  way  of  bringing 
the  parties  to  an  agreement,  is  by  appealing  to  an  induction 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  judging  powers  of  Taste  are  in- 
sensibly f(H7ned;  or  by  appealing  to  certain  acknowledged 
principles  which  critics  have  abeady  investigated  by  such  an 
induction.  Indeed,  it  is  in  this  way  alone  that  any  general 
.conclusions,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  can  be  ascertained.  The 
difference  which  has  been  so  much  insisted  on  by  some  writers, 
between  philosophical  criticism,  and  that  which  they  have  been 
pleased  to  call  experimental  or  tentative,  turns  entirely  on  the 
greater  or  less  generality  of  the  principles  to  which  the  appeal 
is  made.  Where  the  tentative  critic  contents  himself  with  an 
accumulation  of  parallel  passages  and  of  critical  authorities, 
the  philosopher  appeab  to  the  acknowledged  sources  of  pleasure 
in  the  constitution  of  human  nature.  But  these  sources  were 
at  first  investigated  by  experiment  and  induction,  no  less  than 
the  rules  which  are  deduced  from  an  examination  of  the  beau- 
ties of  Homer  and  of  Virgil ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  is 
the  former  alone  that  are  ascertained  by  induction,  properly  so 

*  Philosophy  of  the  ffuman  Mind,  yoI.  i.  chop.  ii.  [p.  139.] 
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called ;  while  the  others  often  amount  to  little  more  than  the 
statements  of  an  empirical  and  unenlightened  experience. 

A  dispute  somewhat  analogous  to  this  might  he  conceived  to 
arise  ahout  the  comparative  distances  of  two  different  objects 
from  a  particular  spot,  (about  the  distances,  I  shall  suppose,  of 
two  large  and  spreading  Oaks ;)  each  party  insisting  confidently 
on  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  in  support  of  his  own  judgment 
How  is  it  possible  to  bring  them  to  an  agreement,  but  hj  ap- 
pealing to  those  very  circumstances,  or  signs,  upon  which  all 
our  perceptions  of  distance  proceed,  even  when  we  are  the  least 
aware  of  any  exercise  of  thought  ?  If  the  one  party  should 
observe,  for  instance,  to  his  con^nion,  that  the  minute  parts 
of  the  tree,  which  the  latter  affirms  to  be  the  most  remote, — 
that  its  smaller  ramifications,  its  foliage,  and  the  texture  of  its 
bark,  are  seen  much  more  distinctly  than  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  other ;  he  could  not  fail  in  immedmtely  convincing 
bim  of  the  inaccuracy  of  his  estimate.  In  like  manner,  the 
philosophical  principles  «f  criticism,  when  obtained  by  an  ex- 
tensive and  cautious  induction,  may  be  &irly  appealed  to  in 
questions  of  Taste;  although  Taste,  itself,  considered  as  a 
power  of  the  mind,  must^  in  every  individual,  be  the  result  of 
his  own  personal  experience ;  no  less  than  the  acquired  powers 
of  perception  by  which  his  eye  estimates  the  distances  and 
magnitudes  of  objects.  In  this  peint  of  view,  theiefore,  we 
may  apply  literally  to  intellectual  Taste,  the  assertion  formerly 
[p.  345]  quoted  from  Quintilian :  ^^  Nen  magis  arte  traditur 
quam  gustus  aut  odor."* 

I  must  not  conclude  this  bianeh  of  my  subject  without  doing 
justice  to  some  authors  who  appear  to  have  entertained  per- 
fectly just  and  correct  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  Taste,  as 
an  a^cquired  principle^  although  none  of  them,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  at  all  examined  the  process  by  whieh  it  is  generated.  The 
first  author  I  shall  quote  is  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  whose  saga- 
city often  seizes  happily  on  the  truth,  without  the  formality  of 
logical  deduction.  "  The  real  substance,'^  he  observes,  "  of 
what  goes  under  the  name  of  Taste,  is  fixed  and  established  in 


•  [InttU,  L.  Ti.  a  T.] 
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the  nature  of  things.  There  are  certain  and  regular  causes  by 
which  the  imagination  and  the  passions  of  men  are  affected ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  these  causes  is  acquired  by  a  laborious 
and  diligent  investigation  of  nature,  and  by  the  same  slow  pro- 
gress, as  wisdom  or  knowledge  of  eveiy  kind,  however  instan- 
taneous its  operations  may  appear  when  thus  acquired."* 

Mr.  Burke  has  stated  still  more  explicitly  his  dissent  firom 
the  opinion,  that  ^^  Taste  is  a  separate  faculty  of  the  mind,  and 
distinct  from  the  judgment  and  imagination ;  a  species  of 
instinct,  by  which  we  are  struck  naturally,  and  at  the  first 
glance,  without  any  pre^doHs  reasoning,  with  the  excellencies  or 
the  defects  of  a  composition." — *^8o  far,'  he  continues,  "as  the 
imagination  and  the  pasrions  are  concerned,  I  believe  it  true, 
that  the  reason  is  little  consulted ;  but  where  disposition,  where 
decorum,  where  congruity,  .are  concerned,  in  short,  wherever 
the  best  taste  differs  from  the  worst,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
understanding  operates,  and  nothing  else ;  and  its  operation  is 
in  reality  £ftr  from  being  always  sudden,  or,  when  it  is  sudden, 
it  is  often  far  from  being  light.  Men  of  the  best  taste,  by  con- 
sideration, come  frequently  to  change  those  early  and  precipi- 
tate judgments,  which  the  mind,  from  its  aversion  to  neutrahty 
and  doubt,  loves  to  form  on  the  spot  It  is  known  that  the 
taste  (whatever  it  is)  is  improved  exactly  as  we  improve  our 
judgment,  by  extending  our  knowledge,  by  a  steady  attention 
to  our  object,  and  by  frequent  exercise.  They  who  have  not 
taken  these  methods,  if  their  taste  decides  quickly,  it  is  always 
uncertainly ;  and  their  quickness  is  owing  to  their  presumption 
and  rashness,  and  not  any  hidden  irradiation  that  in  a  moment 
dispels  all  darkness  from  their  minds.  But  they  who  have 
cultivated  that  species  of  knowledge  which  makes  the  object  of 
taste,  by  degrees,  and  habitually,  attain  not  only  a  soundness, 
but  a  readiness  of  judgment,  as  men  do  by  the  same  methods 
on  all  other  occasiona  At  first  they  are  obliged  to  spell,  but 
at  last  they  read  with  ease  and  with  celerity  ;  but  this  celerity 
of  its  operation  is  no  proof  that  the  taste  is  a  distinct  fisicnlty. 
Nobody,  I  believe,  has  attended  the  course  of  a  dificussion, 

•  [Academieal  l>i§cour§e$,  p.  302,  orig.  edit.] 
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which  turned  upon  matter  within  the  sphere  of  mere  naked 
reason,  but  must  have  observed  the  extreme  readiness  with 
which  the  whole  process  of  the  argument  is  carried  on,  the 
grounds  discovered,  the  objections  rused  and  answered,  and  the 
oonclusions  drawn  from  premises,  with  a  quickness  altogether 
as  great  as  the  taste  can  be  supposed  to  work  with ;  and  yet 
where  nothing  but  plain  reason  either  is,  or  can  be  suspected 
to  operate.  To  multiply  principles  for  every  diflferent  appear- 
ance is  useless,  and  unphilosophical  too,  in  a  high  degree.^* 

The  only  other  passage  I  shall  add  to  these  quotations  is 
from  Mr.  Hughes,  who,  almost  a  century  ago,  described  the 
nature  and  genesis  of  taste,  with  admirable  good  sense  and  con- 
ciseness, in  the  following  terms : — "  What  we  call  Taste,  is  a 
kind  of  extempore  judgment;  it  is  a  settled  habit  of  dis- 
tinguishing, without  staying  to  attend  to  rules  or  ratiocination, 
and  arises  firom  long  use  and  experience.'' f 


I  intend  to  resume,  on  some  future  occasion,  the  subject  of 
this  Chapter,  and  to  illustrate  that  progress  of  Taste  from 
rudeness  to  refinement,  which  accompanies  the  advancement  of 
social  civilisation.  In  this  respect,  its  history  will  be  foimd  to 
be  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  human  Beason ;  the  taste  of 
each  successive  age  being  formed  on  the  study  of  more  perfect 
models  than  that  of  the  age  before  it ;  and  leaving,  in  its  turn, 
to  after  times  a  more  elevated  ground-work,  on  which  they  may 
raise  their  own  superstructure. 

This  traditionary  Tas^  (imbibed  in  early  life,  partly  from 
the  received  rules  of  critics,  and  partly  from  the  study  of 
approved  models  of  excellence)  is  all  that  the  bulk  of  men 
aspire  to,  and  perhaps  «11  that  they  are  qualified  to  acquire. 
But  it  is  the  province  of  a  leading  mind  to  outstrip  its  contem- 
poraries, by  instituting  new  experiments  for  its  own  improve- 

*  [On  the  SuhUme  and  Beautifidf  Hughes ;  see  Duncombe's  Letten^  toL 
Introduction.]  iii.  p  4S  of  Appendix.] 

t  [Thoughts  on  various  Subjects,  bj 
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ment;  and^  in  proportion  as  the  observation  and  experience 
of  the  race  are  enlarged,  the  means  are  iadlitated  of  accom- 
plishing such  combinations  with  success,  by  the  multiplication 
of  those  selected  materials  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  formed. 

In  individuals  of  this  description,  Taste  indndes  Gtenins  as 
one  of  its  elements ;  as  Genius,  in  any  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
necessarily  implies  a  certain  portion  of  Taste.  In  both  casee^ 
precepts  and  models,  although  of  inestimable  value,  leave  zojach 
to  be  done  by  an  inventive  imagination. 

In  the  mind  of  a  man  who  feels  and  judges  for  himaelf,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  rules  which  guide  his  decisi(»i8  exist 
only  in  his  own  understanding.  Many  of  them  he  probably 
never  thought  of  clothing  with  language  even  to  himself;  and 
some  of  them  would  certainly,  if  he  should  attempt  to  emboc^ 
them  in  words,  elude  all  his  efforts  to  convey  tiieir  import  to 
others. 

"What  we  call  genius,"  says  Keynolds,  "begins,  not  where 
rules,  abstractedly  taken,  end  ;  but  where  known,  vulgar,  and 
trite  rules  have  no  longer  any  place.'* — "  It  is  true,  these  refined 
principles  cannot  be  always  made  palpable,  like  tiie  more  gross 
rules  of  art ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that  the  mind  may  be 
put  in  such  a  train,  that  it  shall  perceive,  by  a  kind  of  scientific 
sense,  that  propriety,  which  words  can  but  very  feebly  sug- 
gest"* 

All  this  will  be  found  to  apply  literally  to  original  or  inven- 
tive Taste,  and  to  suggest  matter  for  very  curious  and  useful 
reflection. — But  some  other  views  of  this  power  appear  to  me 
to  form  a  more  natural  sequel  to  the  foregoing  observations ; 
and  to  these,  accordingly,  I  shall  confine  myself  at  present  in 
the  farther  prosecution  of  the  subject  of  this  Essay. 

*  [Academical  Disoounet,  L  c] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DIFI'EBXNT   MODIFI0ATION8   OF   TASTE. — DISTINCTION    BETWEEN 
TASTEy  AND  THE  NATX7BAL  SENSIBILITY  TO  BEAUTY. 

From  the  account  fonnerly  given  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  our  notions  with  respect  to  the  Beautiful,  it  appeared,  that 
the  circumstances  which  please  in  objects  of  Taste  are  of  two 
very  different  kinds.  First,  those  which  derive  their  effect  from 
the  Clinical  adaptation  of  the  human  frame  to  the  external 
universe ;  and,  Secondly,  those  which  please  in  consequence  of 
associations  gradually  formed  by  experience.  Among  the  va- 
rious particulars  belonging  to  this  second  class,  (a  class  which 
comprehends  by  far  the  most  important  elemcDts  which,  in  such 
an  age  as  ours,  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  BeautiAil,)  a 
very  obvious  distinction  may  be  mada  (1.)  Such  beauties  as 
owe  their  existence  to  associations  resulting  necessarily  from  the 
conmion  circumstances  of  the  human  race ;  and,  therefore,  ex* 
tending  their  influence,  more  or  less,  to  all  mankind.  Examples 
of  these  universal  associations  occur  in  the  uniformity  of  Ian- 
guage  (remarked  in  the  two  preceding  Essays)  among  various 
civilized  nations,  in  speaking  of  Beauty'  and  of  Sublimity. 
(2.)  Beauties  which  have  no  merit  but  what  depends  on  custom 
and  fiuihion ;  or  on  certain  peculiarities  in  the  situation  and  his- 
tory of  the  individual  Of  the  two  last  descriptions  of  beauty, 
the  former,  it  is  evident,  agree,  in  one  very  essential  respect, 
with  the  organical  beauties  first  mentioned.  Both  of  them  have 
their  source  in  the  principles  of  Human  Nature,  (comprehend- 
ing, under  this  phrase,  not  only  the  natural  constitution,  but 
the  natural  condition  of  man;)  and,  accordingly,  they  both  fall 
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under  the  consideration  of  that  sort  of  criticism  which  forms  a 
branch  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  The  associar 
tions  on  which  they  are  founded  have  equally  a  claim  to  a  place 
among  the  elements  of  the  Beautiful ;  nor  can  any  theory  of 
Beauty  be  admitted  as  sufficiently  comprehensive,  in  which 
either  the  one  or  the  other  is  overlooked. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  shall  mention  only  Mr.  Burke's 
theory,  which  excludes  from  the  idea  of  Beauty  all  considera- 
tions of  proportion,  fitness,  and  utility.  In  order  to  justify  such 
exclusions  as  these,  it  surely  is  not  sufficient  to  show,  that  ihe 
qualities  just  mentioned  cannot  be  brought  under  a  particular 
and  arbitrary  definition.  The  question  for  the  philosopher  to 
consider  is,  what  has  led  mankind,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  mo- 
dem times,  to  class  together  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  qua- 
lities, under  one  common  name ;  and  frequently  to  employ  the 
name  of  some  one  of  them  to  comprehend  the  whole.  A  passage 
formerly  [p.  248]  quoted  from  Cicero  affords  an  instance  in 
point :  ^'  Itaque  eorum  ipsorum,  quae  adspectu  sentiuntur,  nul- 
lum aliud  animal  pulchritudinem,  venustatem,  oonvenientiam 
partium  sentit ;  quaim  similitudinem  natura  ratioque  ab  ocolis 
ad  animum  transferens,  multo  etiam  magis  pulchritudinem, 
constantiam,  ordinem  in  consUiis  factisque  conservandum  putat. 

Formam  quidem  ipsam,  Maroe  fili,  et  tanquam 

faciem  Honesti  vides;  qu®,  si  oculis  cerneretur,  mirabiles 
amores  (ut  ait  Plato)  excitaret  sapientiflB."* 

In  favour  of  Mr.  Burke's  opinion,  it  must  indeed  be  admitted, 
that  those  systems  are  completely  erroneous,  which  would  re- 
solve the  whole  of  Beauty  into  any  one  of  the  three  qualities 
which  he  excludes  from  the  idea  of  it,  or  even  into  all  the  three 
combined,  without  the  co-operation  of  anything  else.  But  it  is 
going,  at  least,  as  far  into  the  opposite  extreme,  to  say  that 
none  of  these  is  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  elements  which 
can  possibly  belong  to  its  composition.^ 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  quite  unne- 
cessary to  distinguish,  in  our  subsequent  reasonings,  that  species 
of  Beauty  which  results  from  the  physical  relation  between  our 

*  [De  Oficiis,  lib.  i.  capp.  iv.  ▼.]  >  See  Note  Q  Q. 
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organs  of  perception  and  external  objects^  from  that  which 
depends  on  natural  and  universal  associations;  and  I  shall, 
therefore,  apply  to  them  the  common  appellation  of  Universal 
Beauties,  in  opposition  to  those  Arbitrary  Beauties,  the  admi- 
ration of  which  has  been  confined  to  particular  places,  or  to 
particular  periods 

Among  the  associations,  however,  on  which  these  arbitrary 
beauties  depend,  there  are  some  varieties,  of  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  notice,  before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  various 
appearances  which  Taste  may  assume  in  different  minds.  The 
following  list  seems  to  comprehend  those  which  are  chiefly 
entitled  to  our  attention. 

1.  Classical  Associations : — Inspired  by  the  remains  of  isincient 
Greece  and  Eome  ;  and,  of  course,  extending  to  all  who  receive 
the  advantages  of  a  learned  education  in  every  quarter  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  authoriiy  of  these  is,  in  all  cases,  great ; 
and  in  some  cases  (particularly  in  sculpture  and  in  architecture) 
is  now  80  consecrated  by  established  opinion,  as  almost  to  pre- 
clude all  criticism  or  discussion.  In  poetry,  also,  they  have 
added  immensely  to  our  natural  resources,  particularly  by  the 
beautiful  system  of  mythology  with  which  they  are  interwoven ; 
but  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  warped  our  Taste  in  various 
instances ;  and  have  certainly  no  claims  to  our  servile  imitation, 
where  they  happen  to  deviate  from  the  standard  of  Nature.  In 
every  instance  where  there  is  no  such  deviation^  their  authority 
seems  justly  entitled  to  the  next  place  (but*  a  very  subordinate 
place)  after  those  associations  which  belong  universally  to  our 
speciea  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that,  in  any  instance, 
they  furnish  us  with  principles  from  which  there  lies  no  appeal ; 
nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  their  influence  does  not  reach 
to  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  people,  in  the  most'  refined 
societies. 

2.  National  or  Local  Associations: — ^Where  these  are  not 
widely  at  variance  with  universal  associations,  they  exert  over 
the  heart  a  power  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other 
associations  whatsoever ;  and  sometimes  (as  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  most  French  critics)  they  acquire  an 
ascendant  even  over  the  impressions  of  Nature  herself.    But 
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tills  inflaenoe  being  oonfined  necesscuily  within  the  national 
pale;  (however  ample  the  resources  are  which  it  furnishes  for 
local  and  fugitive  Poetry,)  is  much  more  likely  to  mislead  than 
to  guide  our  researches  concerning  the  principles  of  Philoso- 
phical Criticism. 

3.  Personal  Associations : — Such  as  those  which  arise  firom 
the  accidental  style  of  natural  beauty  in  the  spot  where  we 
have  passed  our  childhood  and  early  youth ;  from  the  pecu- 
liarities in  the  features  of  those  whom  we  have  loved;  and 
other  circumstances  connected  with  oiir  own  individual  feel- 
ings. Of  these  it  is  necessary  that  every  man,  who  aq)ires  to 
please  or  to  instruct  others,  should  divest  himself  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power ;  or,  at  least,  that  he  should  guard  against  their 
•undue  ascendant  over  his  mind,  when  he  exercises  either  his 
Imagination  or  his  Taste,  in  works  addressed  to  the  publia 

Under  this  head,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  inflaenoe 
of  vanity  and  selfishness  on  the  judgments  of  some  men,  even 
concemimg  the  beauties  of  nature;— the  interest  which  the 
attachment  to  property  creates,  rendering  them  alive  to  every 
trifling  recommendafion  belonging  to  what  is  their  own,  while 
it  blinds  them  to  the  most  prominent  beauties  in  the  property 
of  their  neighbours.  Gresset  has  seized  happily  this  inteUectnal 
and  moral  weakness,  in  his  charming  comedy  of  the  Mechant 
Birt,  as  it  is  more  connected  with  the  study  of  Character,  than 
with  that  of  Philosophical  Oriticism,  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon 
it  farther  at  present^ 

*  [''Notre (mole eat wiMtifiiicroit Avoir n^a 
Toate  M  pert  d^eepcit  en  ben  eene  pito&da. 
•  ••••• 

Cerreea  dee  plus  bomee,  qd  tenent  pour  nuudme 

Qa^nn  seigneur  de  peroieee  est  an  hn  snUime, 

Yons  entretient  sans  oesse  ayec  stupidity 

De  son  banoi  de  ses  soins,  et  de  sa  dignitS. 

On  nimagine  pas  combien  il  se  respecte. 

Jure  de  son  cb&tean,  dont  ii  est  rArcbitecte, 

De  tout  oe  qa'il  a  fait  sottement  entSt^, 

Poeside  da  dimon  de  la  propri^td, 

n  rfiglera  poor  voos  son  pencbant  oa  sa  baine 

8ur  Pair  dont  yous  prendres  toat  son  petit  domaine. 

D'abord,  en  arriyanti  etc.  etc'l 
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Corresponding  to  the  distinction  which  I  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  illustrate  between  Universal  and  Arbitrary  Beauties, 
there  are  two  different  modifications  of  Taste ;  modifications 
which  are  not  always  united  (perhaps  sddom  united)  in  the 
same  person.  The  one  enables  a  writer  or  an  artist  to  rise 
superior  to  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  and  emboldens  him  to 
trust  his  reputation  to  the  sufi&ages  of  the  human  race,  and  of 
the  ages  which  are  yet  to  come.  The  other  is  the  foundation 
of  that  humbler,  though  more  profitable  sagacity,  which  teaches 
the  possessor  how  to  suit  his  manufactures  to  the  market ;  to 
judge  beforehand  of  the  reception  which  any  new  production  is 
to  meet  with,  and  to  regulate  his  exertions  accordingly.  The 
one  must  be  cultivated  by  those  habits  .of  abstraction  and 
study,  which,  withdrawing  the  thoughts  fix>m  the  unmeaning 
particularities  of  individual  perception,  and  the  capricious 
drapery  of  conventional  manners,  familiarize  the  mind  to  (he 
general  forms  of  beuuHfid  fuxtwre  /  or  to  Beauties  which  the 
classical  genius  of  antiquity  has  copied  from  these,  and  which, 
like  thesey  are  unfading  and  immortal.  The  proper  sphere  of 
the  other  is  such  a  capital  as  London  or  Paris.  It  is  there  that 
the  judges  are  to  be  found  from  whose  decision  it  acknowledges 
no  appeal  ]  and  it  is  in  such  a  situation  alone  that  it  can  be 
cultivated  with  advantage.  Dr.  Johnson  has  well  described 
(in  a  prologue  spoken  by  Garrick,  when  he  first  opened  the 
theatre  at  Drury-Lane)  the  trifling  solicitudes  and  the  ever- 
varying  attentions  to  which  those  are  doomed,  who  submit  thus 
to  be  the  ministers  and  slaves  of  public  foUy : — 

'*  Hard  is  his  (ate,  who  lure,  hj  fintone  placed, 
MoBt  watch  the  wild  TiciBritades  of  Taata ; 
ViTith  eyerj  meteor  of  caprioe  moat  play, 
And  chaae  the  new-blown  bnbblea  of  the  day. 

The  ground-work  of  this  last  species  of  Taste  (if  it  deserves 
the  name)  is  a  certain /act7%  of  association,  acquired  by  early 
and  constant  intercourse  with  society ;  more  particularly,  with 
those  classes  of  society  who  are  looked  up  to  as  supreme  legis- 
lators in  matters  of  fiishion ;  a  habit  of  mind,  the  tendency  of 
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which  is  to  render  the  sense  of  the  Beautifiil  (as  well  as  ibe 
sense  of  what  is  Eight  and  Wrong)  easily  susceptible  of  modi- 
fication from  the  contagion  of  example.  It  is  a  habit  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  a  certain  degree  of  original  sensibility ; 
nay,  it  requires,  perhaps,  some  original  sensibility  as  its  basis: 
but  this  sensibility,  in  consequence  of  the  habit  which  it  has 
itself  contributed  to  establish,  soon  becomes  transient  and 
useless ;  losing  all  connexion  with  Reason  and  the  Moral  Prin- 
ciples, and  alive  only  to  such  impressions  as  fashion  recognifies 
and  sanctions.  The  other  species  of  Taste,  founded  on  the 
study  of  Universal  Beauty,  (and  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinc- 
tion, I  shall  call  Philosophical  Taste^)  implies  a  sensibility, 
deep  and  permanent,  to  those  objects  of  affection,  admiration, 
and  reverence,  which  interested  the  youthful  heart,  while  yet  a 
stranger  to  the  opinions  and  ways  of  the  world.  Its  most  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,  accordingly,  are  strong  domestic 
and  local  attachments,  accompanied  with  that  enthusiastic  love 
of  Nature,  Simplicity,  and  Truth,  which,  in  every  department, 
both  of  art  and  of  science,  is  the  best  and  surest  presage  of 
Gtenius.  It  is  this  sensibility  that  gives  rise  to  the  habits  of 
attentive  observation  by  which  such  a  Taste  can  alone  be 
formed ;  and  it  is  this  also  that,  binding  and  perpetuating  the 
associations  which  such  a  Taste  supposes,  fortifies  the  mind 
against  the  fleeting  caprices  which  the  votaries  of  fieushion  watch 
and  obey. 

In  the  farther  prosecution  of  this  subject,  as  well  as  in  the 
former  part  of  this  Essay,  my  observations  must  be  understood 
as  referring  chiefly  to  that  sort  of  Taste  which  I  have  now  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithet  philosophical.  It  may,  at  the  same 
time,  be  proper  to  remark,  that  a  great  part  of  these  obeerva- 
tions,  particularly  those  which  I  have  already  made  on  the 
process  by  which  Taste  acquires  its  discrimination  and  its 
promptitude  of  perception,  are  applicable,  with  some  slight 
alterations,  to  that  which  hais  for  its  object  local  and  temporary 
modes,  no  less  than  to  the  other,  which  is  acquired  by  the  study 
of  Universal  Beauty. 

The  two  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Good  Taste  (it  has 
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been  justly  observed  by  diflferent  writers)  are  corredness  and 
delicacy  ;  the  former  having  for  its  province  the  detection  of 
Blemishes,  the  latter  the  perception  of  those  more  refined 
Beauties  which  cultivated  minds  alone  can  feel.  This  distinc- 
tion has  been  illustrated  (and  I  think  not  unhappily)  by  the 
general  complexion  of  Swiff s  criticisms  contrasted  with  that  of 
Addison's. — Of  that  quality,  more  particularly,  which  is  pro- 
perly called  ddicacy  of  taste,  no  better  exemplifications  can 
anywhere  be  found,  than  occur  in  some  critical  papers  on  Paror 
diae  Lost,  published  in  the  Spectator, — ^Where  this  intellectual 
power  exists  in  its  most  perfect  state,  hoUi  these  qualities  are 
necessarily  implied. 

It  was  remarked,  in  the  beginning  of  these  inquiries,  con- 
cerning Taste,  that  although  it  presupposes  a  certain  degree  of 
sensibility,  yet  it  is  not  by  men  whose  sensibility  is  most  ex- 
quisite, that  it  is  commonly  cultivated  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. One  principal  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  in  such 
men,  the  pleasures  which  they  receive  from  beautiful  objects 
engross  the  attention  too  much  to  allow  the  judgment  to 
operate  coolly ;  and  the  mind  is  disposed  to  dwell  passively  on 
its  own  enjoyment,  without  indulging  a  speculative  curiosity  in 
analyzing  its  sources.  In  all  our  perceptions,  from  the  grossest 
to  the  most  refined,  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  effect  or  to 
the  cause,  according  to  the  vivacity  or  to  the  faintness  of  the 
sensation.  "  If  I  lay  my  hand/'  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  gently  on  the 
table,  and  am  asked  what  I  feel,  I  naturally  answer,  that  I  feel 
the  table;  if  I  strike  it  against  the  same  object  with  such 
violence  as  to  receive  a  painiul  sensation  from  the  blow,  I  as 
naturally  answer  the  same  question,  by  saying,  that  I  fed  pain 
in  my  hand"*  A  similar  observation  may  be  applied  to  the 
pleasures  which  are  derived  from  objects  of  Taste.  Where 
these  pleasures  rise  to  ecstasy,  they  produce  a  state  of  vague 
enthusiasm  and  rapture,  in  which  our  reasoning  faculties  have 
little  share:  where  they  are  more  moderate  and  sober,  they 
rouse  the  curiosity,  like  other  physical  effects ;  and  create  in- 

*  [Inquiryt  cKi^.  t.  sect.  2 ;  CoU,  Warlu,  p.  120 ;  IrUeU,  I\wer$,  'EaBaj  il 
cbap.  16 ;  CoU.  Works,  p.  31 1  a.  a2tH.] 
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sensibly  those  habits  of  observation,  of  comparison,  and  of  in- 
tellectual experiment,  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  in 
the  last  OHapter,  that  the  power  of  Taste  is  the  gradual  and 
slow  result 

In  proportion,  too,  as  the  temper  of  the  mind  inclines  to  ex- 
treme sensibility,  the  casual  associations  of  the  individual  may 
be  expected  to  be  numerous  and  lasting ;  for  nothing  tends  so 
powerfully  to  bind  the  associating  tie,  as  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  originally  formed  when  the  mind  was  strongly  agitated 
by  pleasure  or  by  pain.  In  recollecting  any  particular  occur- 
rence, whether  prosperous  or  adverse,  of  our  past  live^  by  which 
we  were  deeply  affected  at  the  moment, — ^how  indelible  do  we 
find  the  impression  left  on  the  memory,  by  the  most  trifling 
and  accidental  details  which  distinguished  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  day  on  which  it  happened ;  and  how  apt  are  similar 
details,  if  at  any  time  they  should  present  themselves  in  some- 
what of  the  same  combination,  to  inspire  us  with  gaiety  or  with 
sadness,  according  to  the  complexion  of  the  event  with  which 
they  are  associated !  It  is  in  the  same  way,  that  to  a  mind 
tremblingly  alive  to  impressions  of  beauty,  a  charm  is  com- 
municated to  whatever  accessories  or  appendages  happen  to  in- 
vest any  object  of  its  admiration  ;  accessories  which  are  likely 
to  leave  a  far  less  permanent  trace  id  the  memory  of  a  more 
indifferent  spectator.  The  consequence  will  be,  that  in  a  perscm 
of  the  former  temper,  the  cultivation  of  a  correct  taste  will  be 
a  much  more  difficult  task  than  in  one  of  the  latter,  and  a 
proportionally  greater  attention  will  be  requisite,  on  the  part  of 
his  instructors,  to  confine  his  habitual  studies  to  the  most  fiudt- 
less  models. 

Of  the  caprices  and  singularities  of  judgment  to  which  all 
men  are  more  or  less  liable  firom  causes  of  this  sort,  but  which 
are  more  peculiarly  incident  to  men  of  very  warm  and  lively 
feelings,  no  better  illustration  can  be  given  than  a  noted  fieict, 
which  Descartes  mentions  with  respect  to  himself  in  one  of  his 
letterSi  ^  During  the  whole  of  his  life,"  this  philosopher  tells 
lis,  ^'  he  had  a  partiality  for  persons  who  squinted  ;*  and  be 
adds,  that  ^^in  his  endeavour  to  trace  the  cause  of  a  taste 
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apparently  bo  whimsical,  he  at  last  recollected,  that  when  a 
boy,  he  had  been  fond  of  a  girl  who  had  that  blemish."  ^  The 
affection  he  had  for  this  object  of  his  first  love,"  says  Male- 
branche,  '^  seems  to  have  diffused  itself  to  all  others  who  any 
way  resembled  her."  Hence  the  disposition  which  young  and 
susceptible  minds  discover  so  frequently,  to  copy  the  peculiari- 
ties  in  dress,  pronunciation,  and  manner,  of  those  they  admire 
or  are  attached  to;  the  agreeable  ippressions  associated  in 
their  &ncy  with  everything  which  marks  the  individual  the 
most  strongly  to  the  eye  or  the  ear,  leading  them  to  conclude 
very  rashly,  that  by  an  imitation  of  circumstances  which  are  to 
themselves  so  characteristioal  and  expressive,  they  cannot  fail 
to  secure  a  similar  charm  to  their  own  exterior.  Among  the 
ancients,  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  there  were  many  who 
imitated  the  stuttering  of  Aristotle,  and  the  wry  neck  of 
Alexander ;  nor  has  this  strong  bias  of  our  nature  escaped  the 
all-observant  eye  of  Shakespeare.    [Speaking  of  Hotspur :] — 

''He  wu  indeed  the  glass 

Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselvea. 
Ue  had  no  legs  that  practised  not  his  gait ; 
And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish, 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant." 

Hence,  too,  the  effect  of  those  writers  who  unite  with  any 
transcendent  excellencies,  some  affected  peculiarities  of  manner 
or  style,  in  misleading  and  corrupting  the  taste  of  their  con- 
temporaries. "How  many  great  qualities,"  says  Mr.  Smith, 
**  must  that  writer  possess,  who  can  thus  render  his  very  faults 
agreeable  I  After  the  praise  of  refining  the  taste  of  a  nation, 
the  highest  eulogy,  perhaps,  which  can  be  bestowed  on  any 
author,  is  to  say  that  he  corrupted  it."  Proceeding  on  the 
same  idea.  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  very  justly  and  pertinently, 
that  ^'  if  there  is  any  writer  whose  genins  can  embellish  im- 
propriety, or  whose  authority  can  make  error  venerable,  his 
works  are  the  proper  objects  of  critical  inquisition,"  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  the  business  of  the  critic, 
in  such  cases,  is  to  break  asunder  the  casual  associations  which 
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an  unreflecting  admiration  of  geniuB  has  established  in  th") 
public  judgment ;  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  sen- 
sibility and  enthusiasm  which  accompanies  tiiis  admiration  in 
the  mind  of  any  individualy  will  be  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
which  the  critic  has  to  perfonxL 

The  foregoing  observations  seem  sufficientiy  to  show,  not 
only  that  a  sensibility  to  Beauty  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
power  of  Taste ;  but  that,  in  a  mind  where  the  degree  of  sen- 
sibility is  extreme,  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  taste  is,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  next  to  impossible.  Such  a  mind  may,  indeed,  be 
conceived  to  have  been  so  circumstanced,  as  to  have  been  con- 
versant alone  with  the  best  models ;  or  it  may  be  so  fortified  by 
habits  of  philosophical  study,  as  to  resist  the  influenoe  of  casual 
associations,  even  while  it  feels  their  force ;  but  these  cases  occur 
so  seldom,  that  the  exceptions  rather  confirm  than  weaken  the 
truth  of  the  general  conclusion. 

Neither  is  it,  perhaps,  in  minds  where  sensibility  forma  the 
principal  feature,  that  the  utmost  ddicacy  of  taste  is  to  be 
looked  for.  The  more  prominent  beauties  of  the  object  are  apt 
to  engross  the  whole  soul,  and  to  divert  the  attention,  not  only 
from  its  defects,  but  from  those  nicer  touches  which  characterize 
the  finer  shades  and  gradations  of  art  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  self-evident  truth,  that  where  there  is  no  sensibility^  there 
can  be  no  taste  ;  and  that  even  where  sensibility  is  not  alto- 
gether wanting,  it  may  exist  in  a  degree  so  very  trifling,  as  not 
to  afford  a  sufficient  inducement  or  motive  for  the  cultivation 
of  those  habits  by  which  taste  is  formed.  There  exists,  there- 
fore, a  certain  measure  of  sensibility,  which  at  once  predisposes 
the  mind  to  the  cultivation  of  Taste,  and  constitutes  an  apti- 
tude for  its  acquisition ;  such  a  measure  of  it^  as  renders  tiiat 
class  of  our  pleasures  with  which  taste  is  conversant,  an  inter- 
esting object  of  examination  and  study ;  while,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  it  does  not  rise  so  high  as  to  discourage  habits  of  obser- 
vation and  analysis,  or  to  overpower  the  judgment,  by  lending 
irresistible  force  to  casual  combinations. 

In  the  practical  application,  however,  of  this  conclusion,  it  is 
of  essential  consequence  to  remember,  that  the  degree  of  sensi- 
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bility  must  always  be  estimated  rdcUivdy  to  the  state  of  those 
intellectual  powers  with  which  it  is  combined.  A  degree  of 
sensibility^  which  a  man  of  vigorous  understanding  knows  how 
to  regulate  and  to  control,  may,  in  a  weaker  mind,  not  only 
become  a  source  of  endless  inconyenience  and  error,  but 
may  usurp  the  mastery  of  all  its  faculties.  The  truth  of 
this  remark  is  daily  exemplified  in  that  sort  of  sensibility 
which  is  affected  by  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  human  life ; 
and  it  will  be  found  to  hold  equally  with  respeci  to  the  feel- 
ings which  enter  as  elementary  principles  into  the  composition 
of  Taste. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GONTINTTATIOH  OV  THB  SUBJECT. — BFBOIFIO  PLBASUBE  CON- 
mCCTED  WITH  THE  EXEBCISE  •  OF  TASTE. — FASTIDIOUSinsaB  OF 
TASTE. — ^MISCELLANEOUS  BEKABKS  ON  THIS  POWER,  CONSI- 
DERED IN  ITS  CONNEXION  WITH  CHABACTEB  AND  HAPPINESS. 

Before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  important  for  me 
to  add,  that  in  proportion  as  taste  is  cultivated  and  matured, 
there  arises  a  secondary  pleasure  peculiar  to  this  acqiUred 
power;  a  pleasure  essentially  distinct  from  those  primary 
pleasures  which  its  appropriate  objects  afford.  A  man  of  strong 
sensibility,  but  destitute  of  taste,  while  he  eujoys  the  beauties 
of  a  poem  or  a  picture,  will  receive  no  positive  uneasiness  ftt>m 
the  concomitant  details  which  may  diminish  or  obstruct  the 
pleasing  effect.  To  a  person,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  cultivBted 
taste,  {hese  will  necessarily  appear  offensive  blemishes,  betray- 
ing a  want  of  skill  and' judgment  in  the  author ;,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  supposing  them  to  have  been  avoided,  and  the 
genuine  principles  of  beauty  to  have  been  exhibited  pure  and 
itnadulterated,  there  would  have  been  superadded  to  the  plea- 
sures operating  on  his  natuml  sensibility,  the  acquired  gratifi- 
cation of  remarking  the  Taste  as  well  as  Genius  displayed  in 
the  performance. 

It  iS)  however,  in  a  very  small  number,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, of  individuals,  that  taste  is  the  native  growth  of  the  original 
principles  and  unborrowed  habits  of  their  own  minda  In  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  men,  what  usurps  that  name,  and 
is  too  frequently  acknowledged  as  having  a  right  to  assume  it^ 
consists  merely  of  a  prompt  application  of  certain  technical 
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rolefl^  which  pass  current  in  the  common  circles  of  &8hion  or  of 
literature ;  and  which  are  adopted  by  the  multitude,  without 
the  slightest  examination,  as  incontrovertible  axioms.  Such, 
for  example,  is  that  mechanical  and  pedantic  taste  which  is  im- 
bibed passively  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  or  of  Bossu,  and 
which  may,  in  general,  be  distinguished  by  a  fluent  command 
of  that  convenient  and  imposing  phraseology,  which  is  called  by 
Sterne  ^  the  cant  of  criticism.'' 

These  technical  rules,  at  the  same  time,  although  often  abused, 
are  not  without  their  value ;  for,  although  they  can  never  supply 
the  want  of  natural  sensibility,  or  inspire  a  relish  for  beauty  in 
a  mind  insensible  to  it  before,  they  may  yet  point  out  many 
of  ihe/auUs  which  an  artist  ought  to  avoid,  and  teach  those 
critics  how  to  censure,  who  are  incapable  of  being  taught  how 
to  admira  They  may  even  communicate  to  such  a  critic  some 
d^;ree  of  that  secondary  pleasure  which  was  formerly  men- 
tioned as  peculiar  to  taste ;  the  pleasure  of  remarking  the 
coincidence  between  the  execution  of  an  artist,  and  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  his  art ;  or,  if  he  should  himself  aspire  to  be  an 
artist,  they  may  enable  him  to  produce  what  will  not  much 
offend,  if  it  should  fail  to  please.  What  is  conmionly  called 
Jastidiousness  of  taste^  is  an  affectation  chieflj  observable  in 
persons  of  this  description;  being  the  natural  effect  of  habits 
of  commonplace  criticism  on  an  eye  blind  to  the  perception  of 
the  beautiful  Instances,  at  the  saine  time,  may  be  conceived, 
in  which  this  fastidiousness  is  real ;  arising  from  an  unfortunate 
predominance  of  the  secondary  pleasures  and  pains,  peculiar  to 
taste,  over  those  primary  pleasures  and  pains  which  the  object 
is  fitted  to  produce.  But  this,  I  apprehend,  is  a  case  that  can 
rarely  occur  in  a  mind  possessed  of  common  sensibility;  more 
especially,  if  the  cultivation  of  taste  has  been  confined  to  that 
subordinate  place  which  belongs  to  it,  among  the  various  other 
pursuits  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  speculative  and  active  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature. 

Tho  result  of  these  observations  is,  that  the  utmost  to  be 
expected  from  rules  of  criticism  is  a  technical  corrediiess  of 
taste ;  meaning  by  that  phrase,  a  power  of  judging  how  far 
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the  artist  has  confonned  Idmself  to  the  established  and  ac- 
knowledged canons  of  his  art,  without  any  percepti<ni  of  those 
nameless  esLceDeDcies,  which  have  hitherto  eluded  the  grasp  of 
verbal  description. 

There  is  another  species  of  Taste,  (unquestionably  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  technical  taste  we  have  now  been  considaing,) 
which  IB  insensibly  acquired  by  a  diligent  and  habitual  study 
of  the  most  approved  and  consecrated  standards  of  excellenoe ; 
and  which,  in  pronouncing  its  critical  judgments,  is  secretly, 
and  often  unconsciously,  guided,  by  an  idolatrous  comparison  of 
what  it  sees,  with  the  works  of  its  favourite  ntiastera  This,  I 
think,  approaches  nearly  to  what  La  Bruy^re  calls  U  GoM  de 
Comparaison,  It  is  that  kind  of  taste  which  conmionly  belongs 
to  the  connoisseur  in  painting ;  and  to  which  something  per- 
fectly analogous  may  be  remarked  in  all  the  other  fine  arta.^ 

A  person  possessed  of  this  sort  of  taste,  if  he  should  be  sur- 


^  [In  wme  Teiy  interMtmg  rBmarks 
by  the  late  Mr.  Qnj,  on  the  lo  of 
Plato,  there  is  a  remarkable  passage 
■0  very  apposite  io  my  present  purpose, 
that  I  am  tempted,  notwithstanding  its 
length,  to  transcribe  it  here.  It  is  net 
often  that  we  haye  the  advantage  of 
seeing  the  sense  of  snch  an  author 
illustrated  by  the  penetration  and  taste 
of  such  a  commentator. 

"Plato  was  persuaded  that  virtue 
must  be  built  on  knowledge,  not  on 
that  counterfeit  knowledge  which  dwells 
on  the  surface  of  -things,  and  is  guided 
by  the  imagination  rather  than  the  judg- 
ment ;  but  on  thai  which  is  fixed  and 
settled  on  certain  great  and  general 
truths,  principles  as  ancient  and  as  un- 
shaken, as  nature  itself,  or  rather  as 
the  author  of  nature.  To  this  know- 
ledge, and  consequently  to  virtue,  he 
thought  philosophy  was  our  only  guide ; 
and  all  those  arts  that  are  usually  made 
merely  subservient  to  the  passions  of 
mankind,  as  politics,  eloquence,  poetry, 
&c.,  he  tiiought  were  not  otherwise  to 
be  esteemed  than  as  they  are  grounded 


on  philosophy,  and  directed  to  the  ends 
of  virtue.  Thoee  who  had  best  soc^ 
oeeded  in  them  before  his  time,  ow«d 
their  success  (he  thought)  rather  to  a 
lucky  hit,  to  some  gleam  of  truth,  as  it 
were  providentially  breaking  in  upon 
their  minds,  than  to  those  fixed  un- 
erring principles,  which  are  not  to  be 
erased  fit>m  a  soul  that  has  once  been 
thoroughly  convinced  of  them.  Their 
conduct,  Uierefore,  in  their  actions,  aad 
in  their  productions,  has  been  wa^eiiiig 
between  good  and  evil,  and  nnaUe  to 
reach  perfection.  The  inferior  tribs 
have  caught  something  of  their  fire 
merely  by  imitation,  and  form  their 
judgments,  not  firom  any  real  skill  thej 
have  in  those  arts,  but  merely  from 
what  La  Bruy^re  calls  un  go6t  dt  com- 
paraUon.  The  general  applause  of  mas- 
kind  has  pointed  out  to  them  what  is 
finest ;  and  to  that,  as  to  a  principle,  they 
refer  their  taste,  without  knowing  or 
inquiring  in  what  its  excellmoe  cco- 
sists.  Each  muse  (says  Plato  in  tkii 
Dialogue)  inspires  and  holds  suspended 
her  favourite  poet  in  immediate  contact 
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passed  in  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  by  the  technical 
critic,  is  much  more  likely  to  recognise  the  beauties  of  a  new 
work,  by  their  resemblance  to  those  which  are  familiar  to  his 
memory ;  or,  if  he  should  himself  attempt  the  task  of  execu- 
tion, and  possesses  powers  equal  to  the  task,  he  may  possibly, 
without  any  clear  conception  of  his  own  merits,  rival  the  ori- 
ginals he  has  been  accustomed  to  admire.  It  was  said  by  an 
ancient  critic,  that,  in  reading  Seneca,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  wish,  that  he  had  written  ^^  with  the  taste  of  another  person, 
though  with  his  own  genius ;" — stio  ingenio^  alienojudicio ;^ — 
and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  many  who  have  failed  as  original 
writers,  have  seemed  to  surpass  themselves,  when  they  at- 
tempted to  imitate.  Warburton  has  remarked,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  with  some  truth,  that  Burke  himself  never  wrote  so  well 
as  when  he  imitated  Bolingbroke.  If^  on  other  occasions,  he 
has  soared  higher  than  in  his  Vindication  of  Natural  Society^ 
he  has  certainly  nowhere  else  (I  speak  at  present  merely  of 
the  style  of  his  composition)  sustained  himself  so  long  upon 
a  steady  wing.  I  do  not,  however,  agree  with  Warburton  in 
thinking,  that  this  implied  any  defect  in  Mr.  Burke's  genius, 
connected  with  that  faculty  of  imitation  which  he  so  eminently 
possessed.  The  defect  lay  in  his  Taste,  which,  when  left  to 
itself,  without  the  guidance  of  an  acknowledged  standard  of 
excellence,  appears  not  only  to  have  been  warped  by  some 
peculiar  notions  concerning  the  art  of  writing;  but  to  have 
been  too  wavering  and  versatile,  to  keep  his  imagination  and 
his  fancy  (stimulated  as  they  were  by  an  ostentation  of  his 
intellectual  riches,  and  by  an  ambition  of  Asiatic  ornament) 

as  the  magnet  does  a  link  of  iron,  and  singers,  critics,  and  interpreters  of  in- 

from  him  (through  whom  the  attrac-  terpreters,*'  ('E^fcif»i«rf  l(/»fi»i7f.)*] 
tive  virtue  passes,  and  is  continued  to  ^yellescumsuoingeniodixi8se,alieno 

the  rest)  hangs  a  long  chain  of  actors,  judicio. — Quintilian,  iful»f.Hb.  x.  cap.  1. 

*  [*0  Xi  iiit  i*»  vafrtn  mr*tt  Xx»u  rnv  ^v;^^'  •«'«'  ^*  ^•vXnrm  rSf  M^a^tn^ 

i^ftMiif  trafitrtXus  l^n^ntrtu  )Q9^%»rSn  n  jm)  ^iiamaXMt  »m.)  vT«)i)«ra«Ajirf,  i»  irXayitw 
UgH^rnfuivmr  rSn  rnt  Mtvms  iMM^tfutfiiftnf  iaurvXimf* — [iOA,  §  7. — Ed.1 

(8m  m  rery  interaating  ud  l«umed  pabUcfttion  by  Dr.  Buxseii*  eDtlU«d  Mustti  Oxoniensii 
IdterarU  Sjpeeimimm  Fcuetcuku  Seamdus.    Loud.  1797.)] 
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under  due  control.  With  the  composition  of  Bolingbroke 
present  to  his  thoughts,  he  has  shown  with  what  ease  he  could 
equal  its  most  finished  beauties,  while,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, a  consciousness  of  his  own  strength  has  led  him  to  dis- 
play his  superiority,  by  brandishing,  in  his  sport,  still  heavier 
weapons  than  his  master  was  able  to  wield. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  two  classes,  the  taste  of  most  pro- 
^tssed  critics  will  be  found  to  belong ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
they  may  both  exist,  where  there  is  little  or  no  sensibility  to 
Beauty.  That  genuine  and  native  Taste,  the  origin  and  growth 
of  which  I  attempted  to  describe  in  the  last  chapter,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  rarest  acquisitions  of  the  human  mind :  nor  will  this 
appear  surprising  to  those  who  consider  with  attention  the 
combination  of  original  qualities  which  it  implies;  the  acci- 
dental nature  of  many  of  the  circumstances  which  must  con- 
spire to  afford  due  opportunities  for  its  improvement ;  and  the 
persevering  habits  of  discriminating  observation  by  which  it  is 
formed.  -It  occurs,  indeed,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  as  seldom 
as  originality  of  genius ;  and,  when  united  with  industry,  and 
with  moderate  powers  of  execution,  it  will  go  farther,  in  such 
an  age  as  the  present,  to  secure  success  in  the  arts  with  which 
it  is  conversant,  than  the  utmost  fertility  of  invention,  where 
the  taste  is  unformed  or  perverted. 

With  respect  to  this  naMve  or  indigenous  Taste,  it  is  par- 
xticularly  worthy  of  observation,  that  it  is  always  more  strongly 
disposed  to  the  enjoyment  of  Beauties^  than  to  the  detection  of 
Blemishes,  It  is,  indeed,  by  a  quick  and  lively  perception  of 
the  former,  accompanied  with  a  spirit  of  candour  and  indul- 
gence towards  the  latter,  that  its  existence  in  the  mind  of  any 
individual  is  most  unequivocally  marked.  It  is  this  perception 
which  can  alone  evince  that  sensibility  of  temperament,  of 
which  a  certain  portion,  although  it  does  not  of  itself  constitute 
Taste,  is  nevertheless  the  first  and  most  essential  element  in  its 
composition ;  while  it  evinces,  at  the  same  time,  those  habits 
of  critical  observation  and  cool  reflection,  which,  allowing  no 
impression,  how  slight  soever,  to  pass  unnoticed,  se^n  to 
awaken  a  new  sense  of  Beauty,  and  to  create  that  delicacy  of 
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feeling  which  they  only  disdoae.  We  are  told  of  Saunderson, 
the  blind  mathematician,  that  in  a  series  of  Soman  medals,  he 
could  distinguish  by  his  hand  the  tnie  from  the  comiteifeit, 
with  a  more  mierring  discrimination  than  the  eye  of  a  professed 
Tirtuoso;  and  we  are  assured  by  his  biographer,  Mr.  Colson, 
that  when  he  was  present  at  the  astronomical  observations  in 
the  garden  of  his  college,  he  was  accustomed  to  remark  every 
cloud  that  passed  over  the  sun.  The  effect  of  the  blindness  of 
this  extraordinary  person  was  not  surely  to  produce  any  or- 
ganical  change  in  his  other  perceptive  powers..  It  served  only 
to  quicken  his  attention  to  those  slighter  perceptions  of  totich, 
which  are  overlooked  by  men  to  whom  they  convey  no  useful 
information.  The  case  I  conceive  to  be  perfectly  analogous  in 
matters  which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  intellectual  taste. 
"Where  nature  has  denied  all  sensibility  to  beauty,  no  study  or 
instruction  can  supply  the  defect;  but  it  may  be  possible, 
nevertheless,  by  awakening  the  attention  to  things  neglected 
before,  to  develop  a  latent  sensibility  where  none  was  sus- 
pected to  exist  In  all  men,  indeed,  without  exception,  whether 
their  natural  sensibility  be  strong  or  weak,  it  is  by  such  habits 
of  attention  alone  to  the  finer  feelings  of  their  own  minds,  that 
the  power  of  taste  can  acquire  all  the  delicacy  of  which  it  is 
susceptible. 

While  this  cultivated  sensibility  enlarges  so  widely  to  the 
man  who  possesses  it  the  pleasures  of  Taste,  it  has  a  tendency, 
wherever  it  is  gratified  and  delighted  in  a  high  degree,  to  avert 
his  critical  eye  from  blemishes  and  imperfections ; — not  because 
he  is  unable  to  remark  them,  but  because  he  can  appreciate  the 
merits  by  which  they  are  redeemed,  and  loves  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  in  which  they  are  lost  A  Taste  thus  awake  to  the 
Beautiful  seizes  eagerly  on  every  touch  of  genius  with  the 
sympathy  of  kindred  affection ;  and  in  the  secret  consciousness 
of  a  congenial  inspiration,  shares,  in  some  measure,  the  triumph 
of  the  Artist.  The  faults  which  have  escaped  him,  it  views 
with  the  partiality  of  friendship ;  and  willingly  abandons  the 
censorial  office  to  those  who  exult  in  the  errors  of  superior 
minds  as  their  appropriate  and  easy  prey. 
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Nor  is  this  indulgent  spirit  towards  the  works  of  otfaers  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  most  rigid  severity  in  an  author 
towards  his  own.  On  the  contrary^  both  are  the  natnral  con- 
sequences of  that  discriminating  power  of  taste^  on  which  I 
have  already  enlarged  as  one  of  its  most  important  character- 
istics. Where  men  of  little  discernment  attend  only  to  general 
effects,  confounding  beauties  and  blemishes,  flowers  and  weeds, 
in  one  gross  and  undistinguishing  perception,  a  man  of  quick 
sensibility,  and  cultivated  judgment,  detaches,  in  a  moment, 
the  one  from  the  other;  rejects,  in  imagination,  whatever  is 
offensive  in  the  prospect,  and  enjoys  without  alloy  what  is  fitted 
to  please.  His  taste,  in  the  meantime,  is  refined  and  confirmed 
by  the  exercise ;  and,  while  it  multiplies  the  sources  of  his 
gratification  in  proportion  to  the  latent  charms  which  it  detects, 
becomes  itself,  as  the  arbiter  and  guide  of  his  own  genius^  more 
scrupulous  and  inflexible  than  before. 

["No  one,''  says  Hume,  "is  so  liable  to  an  excess  of  admira- 
tion and  of  modesty  as  a  truly  great  genius."^  The  remark  is 
strongly  characteristical  of  his  own  intellectual  superiority; 
and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  by  those  minor  critics 
whose  professed  maxim  is  the  Nil  admirari^ — it  will  be  found 
equally  justified  by  an  appeal  to  Theory  and  to  Experience.] 

"The  tragedy  of  Douglas,"  says  Gray  in  one  of  his  letters,  '^has 
infinite  faults ;  but  there  is  one  scene  (that  between  Matilda 
and  the  Old  Peasant)  so  masterly,  that  it  strikes  me  blind  to 
all  the  defects  of  the  piece.''  These,  I  apprehend,  are  the 
natural  impressions  of  genuine  taste  in  pronouncing  on  Hie 
merits  of  works  of  genuine  excellence ;  impressions,  however, 
which  they  who  are  conscious  of  them  have  not  always  ihe 
candour  either  to  indulge  or  to  avow. — Such  also  was  the  feel- 
ing which  dictated  a  memorable  precept  of  La  Bruy^  of 
which  I  will  not  impair  the  force,  by  attempting  a  translation : 
"  Quand  une  lecture  vous  ^teve  I'esprit,  et  qu'eUe  vous  inspire 
des  sentimens  nobles  et  courageux,  ne  cherchez  pas  une  aatre 
r^gle  pour  juger  de  TOuvrage ;  il  est  bon,  et  fait  de  main 
d'Ouvrier." — How  different  both  sentiments  from  that  fiistidi- 
1  [Essay  on  the  Rise  of  Arts  and  SdoMXs.'i 
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onsness  of  Taste,  by  an  affectation  of  which  it  is  usual  for 
little  minds  to  court  the  reputation  of  superior  refinement  !^ 

In  producing,  however,  this  fastidiousness,  whether  affected 
or  real,  various  moral  causes, — such  as  jealousy,  rivalship,.  per- 
sonal dislike,  or  the  spleen  of  conscious  inferiority^— may  con- 
spire with  the  ifdeUectual  defects  which  have  been  mentioned : 
Nay,  the  same  moral  causes  may  be  conceived  to  be  so  power- 
ful in  their  influenee,  as  to  produce  this  un&rtunate  effect,  in 
spite  of  every  intellectual  gift  which  nature  and  education  can 
bestow.  It  is  observed  by  Shenstone,  that  ''good  taste  and 
good  nature  are  inseparably  united ;"  and,  although  the  obser- 
vation is  by  no  means  true  when  thus  stated  as  an  unqualified 
proposition,  it  will  be  found  to  liave  a  sufficient  foundation  in 
fact,  to  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  have  a  pleasure  in 
studying  the  varieties  of  human  character.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  as  a  habitual  deficiency  in  good  humour  is  sufficient 
to  warp  the  decisions  of  the  soundest  taste,  so  the  taste  of  an 
individual,  in  proportion  as  it  aj^)ears  to  be  free  from  capri- 
cious biasses,  affords  a  strong  presumption,,  that  the  temper  is 
unsuspicious,  open,  and  generous.  As  the  habits,  besides, 
which  contribute  spontaneously  to  the  formation  of  Taste,  all 
originate  in  the  desire  of  intellectual  gratification,  this  power, 
where  it  is  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  symptom  of  that  general  disposition  to  be  pleased  and  happy, 
in  which  the  essence  of  good-nature  consists.  ''  In  those  vernal 
seasons  of  the  year,''  says  Milton,  in  one  of  the  finest  sentences 
of  his  prose  writings,  ''  when  the  air  is  soft  and  pleasant,  it 
were  an  injuiy  and  sullenness  against  nature,  not  to  go  out  and 
see  her  riches,  and  partake  of  her  rejoicings  with  heaven  and 
earth."— Such  is  the  temper  of  mind  by  which,  in  our  early 
years,  those  habits  which  fonn  the  ground-work  of  Taste  are 
most  likely  to  be  formed ;  and  such  precisely  is  the  temper 
which,  in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellowrcreatures,  disposes 
us,  both  for  their  sakes  and  for  our  own,  to  view  their  actions 
and  characters  on  the  fairest  side.  I  need  scarcely  add,  in 
confirmation  of  some  remarks  formerly  made,*  that  the  same 
^  See  Note  B  B.  *  [P^.  873,  874.] 
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temper,  when  transferred  from  the  ohservation  of  nature  to  tiie 
study  of  the  fine  arts,  can  scarcely  fiul  to  incline  the  taste  more 
strongly  to  the  side  of  admiration  than  of  censure.^ 

After  all,  howerer,  maxims  of  this  sort  must  necessarily  be 
understood  as  liable  to  many  exceptions.  The  love  of  natore 
itself,  even  when  accompanied  with  that  general  benevolence 
towards  our  own  species  with  which  it  is  in  youth  invariably 
attended,  is  not  always  united  with  that  good  humour  towards 
individuals,  to  which  it  seems  so  nearly  allied  in  theory,  and 
with  which  it  is,  in  fact,  so  closely  connected,  in  a  great 
majority  of  instances :  Nay,  this  love  of  nature  sometimes  con- 
tinues tmdiminished  in  men,  who,  in  consequence  of  disap- 
pointed hopes  and  expectations,  have  contracted  a  decided 
tendency  to  misanthropy.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  naJbwrol  heauty  should  occasion- 
aUy  meet  in  the  same  person,  with  a  cold  and  splenetic  taste  in 
the  fine  arts ;  at  least  in  instances  where  the  productions  of  the 
present  times  are  to  be  judged  of.  But  such  exceptions  do  not 
invalidate  the  truth  of  the  general  propolsition,  any  more  than 
of  every  other  general  conclusion  relative  to  human  character. 
Their  explanation  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  accidental  histoiy 
of  individual  minds  ;  and,  when  successfully  investigated,  will 
constantly  be  found  (supposing  our  results  to  be  cautiously 
drawn  from  a  comprehensive  survey  of  human  life)  to  lend 
additional  evidence  to  the  very  rules  which  they  seem,  at  first 
view,  to  contradict 

One  very  obvious  consideration  furnishes,  of  itself  in  the 
case  now  before  us,  a  key  to  some  apparent  inconsistendes  in 
the  reflections  which  I  have  already  hazcgxled.  In  such  Tnayimg 
concerning  Taste,  as  that  which  I  have  quoted  from  Shenstone, 
due  attention  is  seldom  paid  to  the  diversified  appearances  it 
exhibits,  according  to  the  two  very  different  purposes  for  which 
it  may  be  exercised :  First,  as  a  principle  in  the  artisf  s  mind, 
regulating  and  directing  the  exertions  of  his  own  genius ;  and, 
Secondly,  as  a  principle  in  the  mind  of  the  critic,  who  judges 
of  the  works  produced  by  the  genius  of  another.    In  the  former 

•  [See  ElmenU,  toL  iii.  p.  224.] 
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caae^  where  none  of  the  moral  causes  by  which  taste  is  most 
liable  to  be  warped  have  room  to  operate,  it  cannot  be  denied) 
that  it  is  sometimes  displayed  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
(although,  I  believe,  never  in  its  highest  perfection)  by  indivi- 
duals, in  whose  characters  neither  good  humour  nor  any  other 
amiable  qualify  is  at  all  conspicuous.  In  the  latter  case,  an 
habitual  justice  and  mildness  in  its  decisions,  more  particularly 
where  works  of  contemporary  genius  are  in  question,  is  an  in- 
fallible test  of  the  absence  of  those  selfish  partialities  and 
peevish  jealousies,  which  encroach  so  deeply  on  the  happiness 
of  many,  whom  nature  has  distinguished  by  the  most  splendid 
endowments ;  and  which,  wherever  they  are  allowed  to  operate, 
are  equally  fatal  to  the  head  and  to  the  heart. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  with  respect  to  artists  of  all  cdasses — 
painters,  poets,  orators,  and  eloquent  writers ;  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  have  evinced  the  soundest  and  the  surest 
taste  in  their  own  productions,  have  yet  appeared  totally  desti- 
tute of  this  power,  when  they  have  assumed  the  office  of  critics. 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for,  but  by  the  influence  of  bad 
passions  (unsuspected,  probably,  by  themselves)  in  blinding  or 
jaundicing  their  critical  eye  ?  In  truth,  it  is  only  when  the 
mind  is  perfectly  serene,  that  the  decisions  of  taste  can  be 
relied  on.  In  these  nicest  of  all  operations  of  the  intellect, 
where  the  grounds  of  judgment  are  often  so  shadowy  and  com- 
plicated, the  latent  sources  of  error  are  numberless;  and  to 
guard  against  them,  it  is  necessary  that  no  circumstance,  how- 
ever trifling,  should  occur,  either  to  discompose  the  feelings,  or 
to  mislead  the  understanding. 

Among  our  English  poets,  who  is  more  vigorous,  correct,  and 
polished,  than  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  few  poetical  compositions 
which  he  has  left  ?  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  claims 
to  ori^nality  of  genius,  no  person  who  reads  his  verses  can 
deny,  that  he  possessed,  a  sound  taste  in  this  species  of  com- 
position; and  yet,  how  wajrward  and  perverse,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  his  decisions,  when  he  sits  in  judgment  on  a  poli- 
tical adversary,  or  when  he  treads  on  the  ashes  of  a  departed 
rival !  To  myself,  (much  as  I  admire  his  great  and  various 
merits,  both  as  a  critic  and  as  a  writer,)  human  nature  never 
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appears  in  a  more  hutniliating  form,  than  when  I  read  his 
Lives  of  the  Poets;  a  performance  which  exhibits  a  more 
faithful,  expressive,  and  curious  picture  of  the  author,  than  all 
the  portraits  attempted  by  his  biographers ;  and  which,  in  this 
point  of  view,  compensates  fully  by  the  moral  lessons  it  may 
suggest,  for  the  critical  errors  which  it  sanction&  The  errors, 
alas  I  are  not  such  as  any  one  who  has  perused  his  imitatioDs 
of  Juvenal  can  place  to  the  account  of  a  bad  taste ;  but  such  as 
had  their  root  in  weaknesses,  which  a  noble  mind  would  be 
stiU  more  unwilling  to  acknowledge. 

K  these  observations  are  well  founded,  they  seem  to  render 
it  somewhat  doubtful,  whether,  in  the  different  arts,  the  most 
successful  adventurers  are  likely  to  prove,  in  matters  of  criti- 
cism, the  safest  guides ;  although  Pope  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered the  censorial  authority  as  their  exclusive  prerogative : 

"  Let  such  teack  otbers,  who  themBelTea  excel, 
And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well."  * 

That  the  maxim  is  founded  in  good  sense,  as  long  as  the 
artist  confines  himself  to  general  critical  precepts,  or  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  times,  I  do  not  mean  at  present  to  dispute; 
although  even  on  this  point  I  entertain  some  doubts.  But,  in 
estimating  the  merits  of  a  contemporary  candidate  for  fame, 
how  seldom  do  we  meet  with  an  artist,  whose  decisions  are 
dictated  by  Taste  alone,  without  a  palpable  admixture  of  cap- 
rice or  of  passion ;  and  how  often  have  we,,  on  such  occasions^ 
to  lament  that  oracular  contempt  of  public  opinion  and  public 
feeling  which  conscious  superiority  is  too  apt  to  inspire? 
Other  causes,  besides,  of  a  much  more  secret  and  obscure  nature 
than  these  moral  weaknesses,  co-operate  powerfully  in  pro- 
ducing the  same  effeci  Such,  for  example,  are  the  biasses, 
originating  in  casual  and  inexplicable  associations,  whidi,  in 
powerful  but  limited  minds,  are  frequently  identified  with 
the  characteristical  skmiina  d  genius;  fiimishing  rnatt^  <^ 
wonder  and  of  pity  to  others,  whose  intellectual  features  are 
less  strongly  marked  by  individual  peculiarities. — ^^  Thomson 
has  lately  published  a  poem,  called  The  GasUe  of  Indolence, 
in  which  there  are  some  good  stanzaa"    Who  could  have  ex- 

*  [Eaay  on  OrUicitm,  15.] 
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pected  this  sentence  from  the  pen  of  Gray  ?  In  an  ordinary 
critic,  possessed  of  one  hundredth  part  of  Gra/s  sensibility  and 
taste,  such  total  indifference  to  the  beauties  of  this  exquisite 
performance  would  be  utterly  impossible.^ 

[How  much  the  taste  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  dis- 
turbing power  of  such  collateral  and  commonly  unsuspected 
causes  as  have  now  been  mentioned,  appears  from  the  large 
accession  of  fame  which  a  man  of  superior  talents  seldom  fails 
to  receive,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  ceases  to  be  of  any  value 
to  himself.  In  cases  of  this  sort^  it  sometimes  happens,  that 
the  same  motives  which  formerly  depressed  his  name  below  its 
proper  level,  contribute  to  enhance  his  posthumous  honours; 
the  exaggerated  praises  which  are  lavished  on  the  dead  now 
furnishing  new  weapons  to  be  employed  in  depreciating  the 
merits  of  the  living : 

Urii  enim  fulgore  sao,  qui  praegraTat  artes 
Infra  Be  positas ;  extmctoB  amabitur  idem. 

To  the  truth  of  these  remarks  the  experience  of  all  ages  has 
borne  testimony ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  passage  in  which 
the  fact  which  has  given  occasion  to  them,  is  touched  upon 
with  more  pathos  and  with  a  deeper  insight  into  human 
character,  than  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  ATant  qa'iin  pen  de  terre,  obtenu  par  pridre 
Pour  jamais  sous  la  tombe  edt  enferm^  Molidre, 
Mille  de  ses  beaux  traits,  aigourd'hui  si  yantfis, 
Furent  des  sots  esprits  k  nos  jeux  rebutSs. 
I/ignorance  et  rerreur,  &  ees  naissantes  Pieces, 
En  habits  de  MarquiSi  en  robes  de  €!omtes8es, 
Venoient  pour  difiamer  son  cbef-d'oduvre  nouveau, 
Et  seoouoient  la  tete  ▲  l'evdroit  le  plus  bxau. 

*  *  *  *  « 

Mais  sitdt  que  d'nn  trait  de  ses  fiitiJes  mains, 
La  Parque  Feut  rayS  du  nombre  des  hnmains, 


^  La  Bruyhre  (according  to  the  usual  ''  Si  une  belle  femme  appronve  la 
practice  of  writers  of  maxims)  has  push-  beaute  d'une  aatre  fenmie,  on  peut  con- 
ed this  train  of  thinking  to  an  extreme,  dure  qu^elle  a  mieux  que  ce  qu*elle 
in  order  to  give  more  point  to  his  apoph-  approuve.  Si  un  poete  loue  les  vers 
thegm.  Yet  there  is  some  truth,  as  well  d*un  autre  poete,  il  j  a  II  parier  quHs 
as  wit,  in  the  following  sentences: —  sont  mauvais  et  sans  consequence." 
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On  reoonimt  I0  priz  de  sa  muse  edipffo. 
L*aim«ble  Gom6die  atec  led  temas^a, 
En  vam  d*an  coup  d  rode  espera  reTenir, 
Et  snr  lea  brodeqainB  ne  put  plus  se  tenir."^ 

Instances,  indeed,  sometimeB  occur,  in  which  the  fact 
to  be  reveiW:  ''A  dead  Lord  (says  Gray)  ranks  bat  with 
Commoners  f^  and  something  of  the  same  sort  may  be  applied 
to  all  whose  fame  hangs  chiefly  on  the  breath  of  fisishion,  or  on 
the  smiles  of  the  great.] 

But  I  will  not  multiply  illustrations  on  a  topic  so  peculiarly 
ungrateful.  The  hints  which  I  have  already  thrown  out  are,  I 
hope,  sufficient  to  lead  the  thoughts  of  my  younger  readers  to 
those  practical  reflections  which  they  were  intended  to  suggest 
They  have,  indeed,  but  little  originality  to  boast  of;  but  they 
point  at  some  sources  of  false  taste,  overlooked  in  our  common 
systems  of  criticism ;  and  which,  however  compatible  with  many 
of  the  rarest  and  most  precious  gifts  of  the  understanding,  are 
inconsistent  with  that  unclouded  reason,  that  unperverted  sen- 
sibility, and  that  unconquerable  candour,  which  mark  a  com- 
prehensive, an  upright,  and  an  elevated  mind. 

When  JSschines,  after  his  retreat  to  Rhodes,  was  one  day 
reading  aloud,  to  some  friends,  the  oration  llepi  Sr&fxipov, 
which  had  occasioned  his  exile ;  and  when  his  hearers  were  lost 
in  wonder  at  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes ; — ^  What,"  said  he, 
"  would  you  have  thought,  if  you  had  heard  him  pronounce  it  ?^ 
— Such  is  the  language  (if  I  may  borrow  the  words  of  Mr. 
Gibbon)  "  in  which  one  great  man  should  speak  of  another ;" 
and  which  they  who  are  truly  great  will  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure 
to  employ,  when  the  well-merited  fame  of  an  adversary  is  in 
question.  Nor  is  this  magnanimity  without  its  reward  in  the 
judgment  of  the  world.  Where  is  the  individual  to  be  found, 
who,  in  reading  the  ftH-egoing  stoiy  of  JSschines,  does  not 
envy  the  feelings  he  enjoyed  at  that  proud  moment  of  his  life, 

^  [Boilean,  ▼!!.  EpUre,  k  Badne.  See  To  blMt  the  UTing.  gfra  the  dead  thdr  dm», 
alao  Tickell'B  admirable  Terees  on  the  ^^  vnathi^  heiaelf  bad  ttinto^  ttlw 
death  of  Cadogau :  anew-T 

Lol  tn»9W9Ut,fkatlo99r<tffktdmii  ter  xxzi.] 
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jbr  more  than  the  palm  of  eloquence  which  he  yielded  to  his 
enemy  ?^ 

Why  do  not  men  of  superior  talents,  if  they  should  not  always 
aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  candour  so  heroic^  strive  at  leasts  for 
fhe  honour  of  the  arts  which  they  love,  to  conceal  their  ignoble 
jealousies  from  the  malignity  of  those,  whom  incapacity  and 
mortified  pride  have  leagued  together,  as  the  covenanted  foes  of 
worth  and  genius  ?  What  a  triumph  has  been  furnished  to  the 
writers  who  delight  in  levelling  all  the  proud  distinctions  of 
humanity ;  and  what  a  stain  has  been  left  on  some  of  the  fairest 
pages  of  our  literary  history,  by  the  irritable  passions  and  petty 
hostilities  of  Pope  and  of  Addison  I 

The  complete  forgetfulness  of  every  selfish  passion,  (so  beau- 
tifully exemplified  in  the  anecdote  of  iEIschines,)  when  the  mind 
is  agitated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  admiration ; — the  sympathetic 
identification  which  then  taJkes  place  of  the  hearer  or  reader 
with  the  author,  was  probably  what  Longinus  felt,  when  he 
observed,  in  his  account  of  the  Sublime,  that  '^  it  fiUs  the  mind 
with  a  glorying  and  sense  of  inward  greatness,  as  if  it  had  itself 
conceived  what  it  has  only  heard.^  K  the  remark  should  be 
censured  as  out  of  place,  when  introduced  into  his  statement  of 
the  characteristics  of  Sublimity,  it  must,  at  leasts  be  allowed  to 
be  happily  descriptive  of  that  temper  and  frame  which  are 
essential  to  its  complete  enjoyment — "  Voil4  le  sublime !  Voila 
son  veritable  caract^re  l"  i^  said  to  have  been  the  exclamation 
of  the  great  Oond^,  when  Boileau  read  to  him  his  translation 
of  the  above  passage. 

Having  been  insensibly  led  into  these  reflections  on  some  of 
the  moral  defects  by  which  Taste  is  liable  to  be  injured,  I  can- 
not help  quoting,  before  I  close  this  view  of  my  subject,  a 
remark  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  (not  altogether  unconnected 
with  it,)  which  appears  to  me  equtdly  refined  and  just    "  The 

*  .  .  .  "  Quo  mihi  xneUus  etiam  illad  lecta,  petitnm  est  ab  eo  postridie,  ut 

ab  iEBchine  dictnin  videri  solet,  qui  cikm  legeret  illam  etiam,  quse  erat  contril  IL 

propter    ignomiQiam  jndicii    ceBsisset  BemoBthene    pro    Ctesiphonte    edita: 

Atkenis,  et  se  Rbodmn  contulisset,  ro-  quam  cum  saavisfiima  et  maxima  Toce 

gatuB  k  Rhodiis,  legisse  fertur  orationem  legisset,  admirauiibus  omnibus,  Quanio, 

illam  egregiam,  quam  in  Ctesiphontem  inquUfrnagiaadndraremim,naudi$8eti9 

contra  DemoBthenem  dixerat :  qua  per-  ipnim  I*  *— Cicero,  Dt  Oral,  lib.  iii.  g  2 1 1. 
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same  habit  of  mind/'  he  observes^  ^^  which  is  acquired  by  our 
march  after  truth  in  the  more  serious  duties  of  life,  is,  in  mattra^ 
of  taste,  only  transferred  to  the  pursuit  of  lighter  amusements. 
The  same  disposition,  the  same  desire  to  find  something  steady, 
substantial,  and  durable,  on  which  the  mind  can  lean  as  ii  toere^ 
and  rest  with  safety.  The  subject  only  is  changed.  We  pursue 
the  same  method  in  our  search  after  the  idea  of  beauty  and 
perfection  in  each ;  of  virtue,  by  looking  forwards  beyond  our- 
selves, to  sodety  and  to  the  whole ;  of  arts,  by  extending  our 
views  in  the  same  manner  to  all  ages  and  all  times.**  In  farther 
illustration  of  the  same  idea  he  observes,  ^^  that  the  real  sub- 
stance of  what  goes  under  the  name  of  Taste  is  fixed  and  estab- 
lished in  the  nature  of  things;  that  there  are  certain  and 
regular  causes  by  which  the  imagination  and  passions  of  men 
are  affected ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  these  causes  is  acquired 
by  a  laborious  and  diligent  investigation  of  nature,  and  by  the 
same  slow  process  as  wisdom  or  knowledge  of  every  kind.'* — ^I 
would  only  add,  (by  way  of  limitation,)  that  these  observations 
apply  rather  to  that  quality  of  Taste  which  is  denoted  by  the 
^oxAb  justness  or  soundnesSy  than  to  its  sensibility  and  delicacy; 
which  last  circumstances  seem  to  depend,  in  no  inconsiderahle 
degree,  on  original  temperament  The  former  is  unquestion- 
ably connected  very  closely  with  ihe  love  of  truth^  and  with 
what  is  perhaps  only  the  same  thing  under  a  different  fonn, 
simplicity  of  character. 

If  the  account  be  just  which  has  now  been  given,  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  Taste  is  formed,  and  of  the  various  faculties  and 
habits  which  contribute  their  share  to  its  composition,  we  may 
reasonably  expect,  where  it  exists  in  its  highest  perfection,  to 
find  an  understanding,  discriminating,  comprehensive,  and  un- 
prejudiced ;  united  with  a  love  of  truth  and  of  nature,  and  witii 
a  temper  superior  to  the  irritation  of  littie  passions.  While  it 
implies  a  spirit  of  accurate  observation  and  of  patient  induc- 
tion, applied  to  the  most  fugitive  and  evanescent  class  of  our 
mental  phenomena,  it  evinces  that  power  of  separating  univer- 
sal associations  from  such  as  are  local  or  personal,  which,  more 
than  any  other  quality  of  the  mind,  is  the  foundation  of  good 
*  [Academical  Diteoursei,] 
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eenae^  both  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
The  intellectual  efforts  by  which  such  a  taste  is  formed  are,  in 
reality,  much  more  nearly  allied  than  is  commonly  suspected, 
to  those  which  are  employed  in  prosecuting  the  most  important 
and  difficult  branches  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

Nor  am  I  inclined  to  think,  that  this  conclusion  will,  on 
examination,  appear  inconsistent  with  fact  That  a  partial 
taste,  confined  to  some  particular  art,  such  as  music,  painting, 
or  even  poetry,  may  be  often  found  united  with  an  intellect 
which  does  not  rise  above  the  common  level,  I  very  readily 
grant ;  although  I  think  it  questionable,  whether,  in  such  an 
intellect,  supposing  example  and  imitation  to  be  altogether  out 
of  the  question,  even  a  partial  taste  of  this  kind  could  have 
been  originally  formed.  But  the  fair  test  of  the  soundness  of 
the  foregoing  reasonings  is  an  instance,  m  which  the  good  taste 
of  the  individual  has  been  the  fruit  of  his  own  exertions ;  and 
in  which  it  extends,  more  or  less,  to  all  the  arts  which  he  has 
made  the  objects  of  his  study,  and  which  nature  has  not  denied 
him,  by  some  organical  defect  in  his  original  constitution,  a 
capacity  of  enjoying.  Where  a  good  taste  has  been  thus 
formed,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  inferences  which  I  have 
supposed  to  foUow  with  respect  to  the  other  intellectual  powers 
involved  in  its  composition,  vdU  be  justified,  in  all  their  extent, 
by  an  appeal  to  experience.^ 

The  subject  might  be  prosecuted  much  farther,  by  examining 
the  varieties  of  taste  in  connexion  with  the  varieties  of  human 
character.  In  studying  the  latter,  whether  our  object  be  to 
seize  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  features  of  the  mind,  the 
former  will  be  found  to  supply  as  useful  and  steady  a  light  as 
any  that  we  can  command.  To  myself  it  appears  to  fiimish 
the  strongest  of  them  all ;  more  particularly,  where  the  finer 
and  more  delicate  shades  of  character  are  in  question. — But 
the  illustration  of  this  remark  belongs  to  some  speculations, 
which  I  destine  for  a  different  work.* 

^  ["  No8  JQgemens  sont  en  proportion  n'est  phis  rare  qne  le  gofit." — ^La  Harpe, 

do  nofl  Imni^res ;  plus  un  anienr  est  Lycie.  Introd.] 
pn^8  de  la  perfection,  moins  il  a  de  Trais  *  [See  EkmenU^  toL  iii.  part  iiL 

JDges:  en  nn  mot,  apris  le  talent,  rien  chap,  i.] 
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ESSAY   FOURTH. 

ON  THE  CULTUBE  OF  CERTAIN  INTELLECTUAL  HABITS  CON- 
NECTED  WITH  THE  FIRST  ELEMENTS  OF  TASTE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

DEPENDENCE  OF  TASTE  ON  A  BELISH  FOB  THE  PLEASURES  OF 
IMAGINATION. — REMARKS  ON  THE  PBEYAILING  IDEA,  THAT 
THESE  ARE  TO  BE  ENJOTED  IN  PERFECTION  IN  YOUTH  ALONE. 

In  what  I  have  hitherto  said  with  respect  to  Taste,  I  have 
considered  it  chiefly  as  the  native  growth  of  the  individual 
mind  to  which  it  belongs ;  endeavouring  to  trace  it  to  its  first 
principles  or  seeds  in  our  intellectual  frama  In  cases,  how- 
ever, where  nature  has  not  been  so  liberal  as  to  render  the 
formation  of  this  power  possible,  merdy  from  the  mind's  own 
internal  resources,  much  may  be  done  by  judicious  culture  in 
early  life ;  and  in  all  cases  whatever,  in  such  a  state  of  society 
as  ours,  its  growth,  even  when  most  completely  spontaneous, 
cannot  fail  to  be  influenced,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  in- 
struction, by  imitation,  by  the  contagion  of  ezamjde,  and  by 
various  other  adventitious  causea 

It  is  reasonable  also  to  believe,  that  there  are  numberless 
minds,  in  which  the  seeds  of  taste,  though  profusely  sown,  con- 
tinue altogether  dormant  through  life;  either  in  consequence 
of  a  total  want  of  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  habits  by  which 
it  is  to  be  matured,  or  of  an  attention  exclusively  directed  to 
other  objects.  In  instances  such  as  these,  it  is  the  province  of 
education  to  lend  her  succour ;  to  invigorate,  by  due  exercise, 
those  principles  in  which  an  original  weakness  may  be  sus- 
pected ;  and*  by  removing  the  obstacles  which  check  the  expan- 
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sioD  of  our  powers  in  any  of  the  directions  in  which  nature 
disposes  them  to  shoot,  to  enable  her  to  accomplish  and  perfect 
her  own  designs. 

To  suggest  practical  rules  for  this  important  purpose  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  limits  of  a  short  Essay ;  and  I  shall,  there- 
fore, confine  myself  to  a  few  slight  hints  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  more  essential  propositions  on  which  such  rules  must  proceed. 

Before  I  enter  on  tiiis  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that 
my  aim  is  not  to  explain  how  a  vitiated  or  false  taste  in  any  of 
the  fine  arts  may  be  corrected ;  or  in  what  manner  an  imper- 
fect taste  may  be  trained  by  culture  to  a  state  of  higher  refine- 
ment ;  but  to  inquire,  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  whose 
thoughts  have  hitherto  been  totally  engrossed  with  other  pur- 
suits, how  far  it  may  be  possible,  by  engaging  his  attention  to 
a  new  class  of  pleasures,  to  bring  his  mind  into  that  track  of 
observation  and  study,  by  the  steady  pursuit  of  which  alone  (as 
I  have  abready  endeavoured  to  shew)  the  power  of  taste  is  to  be 
gradually  and  slowly  formed.  In  prosecuting  'this  speculation, 
I  shall  have  a  view  more  particularly  to  that  species  of  Taste 
which  has  for  its  object  the  beauties  of  External  Nature, 
whether  presented  directiy  to  the  senses,  or  recalled  to  the 
imagination,  with  the  modifications  and  heightenings  of  poeti- 
cal or  creative  invention.  Without  some  portion  of  ihie  taste, 
while  an  essential  blank  is  left  in  the  circle  of  his  most  refined 
enjoyments,  the  intellectual  frame  of  man  is  inconq)lete  and 
mutilated;  and,  although  the  fact  be  undoubtedly  the  same, 
more  or  less,  with  a  taste  in  music,  in  painting,  in  architecture, 
and  various  other  arts,  the  difference  in  point  of  degree  is  so 
immense,  as  to  render  the  effects  unsusceptible  of  comparison. 
Nor  is  this  alL  The  transition  from  a  Taste  for  the  heautiful^ 
to  that  more  comprehensive  Taste  which  extends  to  all  the 
other  pleasures  of  which  poetical  fiction  is  the  vehicle,  is  easy 
and  infallible ;  and  accordingly  we  shall  find,  as  we  proceed  in 
our  argument,  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  swell  insensibly 
in  its  dimensions,  and  branch  out  on  every  side  into  numberless 
ramifications.  The  hints^  therefore,  which  I  am  now  to  sug- 
gest, limited  as  some  of  them  may  appear  to  be  in  their  imme- 

VOL.  V.  2  b 
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diate  scope,  may,  perhaps,  contribute  to  direct  into  the  right 
path,  such  of  my  readers  as  may  aim  at  conclusioDs  more 
general  than  mine.  In  the  meantime,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
remind  them,  that,  amid  such  an  infinity  of  aspects  as  the 
otjjects  ofnd  the  principle  of  taste  present  to  our  curiosity,  a 
selection  of  the  happiest  points  of  view  is  all  that  is  possible ; 
and  that,  in  fixing  upon  these,  I  must  necessarily  be  guided  by 
the  intimacy ^f  that  relation,  which  they  seem  to  myself  to  bear 
to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

I  have  observed,  in  a  former  work,  that  what  is  oommonly 
called  sefisibUity  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  state  of 
the  imagination}  In  the  passage  to  which  I  allude,  my  re- 
mark has  a  more  peculiar  reference  to  moral  sensibility^  or  to 
what  may  be  called,  for  the  sake  of  distraction,  the  sensibtUiy 
of  the  heart.  But  it  will  be  found  to  apply  also  with  great 
force  (although  I  acknowledge,  not  without  some  limitations) 
to  the  sensibility  of  taste.  In  so  far  as  the  pleasures  of  Taste 
depend  on  association  ;  on  the  perception  of  usejs  or  fitnesses; 
on  sympathy  with  the  enjoyments  of  animated  things,  or  on 
other  circumstances  of  a  similar  nature,  the  remark  will,  I  aip- 
prehend,  apply  literally ;  and  it  only  fails  with  respect  to  those 
organical  pleasures  (ttie  pleasures,  for  example,  depending  on 
the  sensibility  of  the  eye  to  colours,  and  of  the  ear  to  musical 
tones)  over  which  the  imagination  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
much  influence.  But,  that  these  organical  pleasures,  although 
the  parent  stock  on  which  all  our  more  complicated  feelings  of 
Beauty  are  afterwards  grafted,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which 
the  various  exciting  causes  of  these  feelings  are  united  and  con- 
solidated under  the  same  common  appellation; — that  these 
organical  pleasures,  I  say,  form  by  far  Uie  most  inconsiderahle 
part  of  that  general  impression  or  effect  which  is  produced  by 
the  objects  of  taste  on  a  cultivated  mind,  has,  I  trusty  beea 
abeady  sufficiently  shewn. 

The  sensibility  of  taste,  therefore  (we  may  conclude,)  de- 
pends chiefly,  in  the  mind  of  any  individual,  on  the  asaociaiioDS 
and  other  intellectual  processes  connected  with  the  objects 
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about  which  taste  is  conversant ;  and,  consequently,  the  only 
effectual  means  of  developing  {his  sensibility  (the  most  essential 
of  all  the  elements  of  Taste,  and,  indeed,  the  seminal  principle 
of  the  whole)  must  begin  with  the  culture  of  Imagination. 

With  respect  to  this  last  power,  it  may  contribute  to  the 
clearness  of  some  of  the  following  reasonings,  to  premise,  that 
although,  according  to  the  idea  of  it  which  I  endeavoured 
formerly  to  illustrate,^  its  most  distinguishing  characteristic  is 
a  faculty  of  creation,  (or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  invention 
and  of  new  combination,)  yet,  when  considered  in  its  relation 
to  Taste,  this  inventive  faculty  is  the  least  important  ingredient 
in  its  composition.  All  that  is  essentially  necessary  is  a  capa- 
city of  seizing,  and  comprehending,  and  presenting  in  a  lively 
manner  to  one's  own  mind,  whatever  combinations  are  formed 
by  the  imagination  of  others.  When  such  combinations  have  for 
their  materials  nothing  but  what  is  borrowed  from  sensible 
objects,  this  capacity  differs  so  little  from  what  I  before  called 
Conception,*  that  if  I  had  been  to  confine  myself  to  these 
exclusively,  I  should  not  have  wished  for  any  other  word  to 
convey  my  meaning  at  present.  As,  in  other  parts  of  my 
writings,  however,  Imagmation  is  commonly  to  be  understood 
in  the  most  enlarged  sense,  as  possessing  a  sway  over  the  Intel- 
lectual and  Mor^  Worlds,  as  well  as  over  the  Material,  an 
expression  of  more  comprehensive  import  than  Conception  may 
be  sometimes  convenient ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  for  want  of  a 
better  phrase,  avail  myself  of  the  epithet  apprehensive^  to  dis- 
tinguish that  modification  of  imagination  which  is  subservient 
to  Taste,  from  that  inventive  or  creative  imagination,  which 
forms  the  chief  element  in  poetical  geniua 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  justness  of  this  theoretical 
distmction,  I  shall  seldom,  if  ever,  have  occasion,  in  the  sequel 
of  this  volume,  to  employ  the  epithets  which  I  have  now  pro- 
posed to  introduce.  The  transition  from  the  (xpprehmsive 
to  the  inventive  operations  of  imagination,  appears  to  me  to  be. 

1  Pkao9ophy  cf  Mtf  Human  IRnd,         •  Ibid.  [ch.  iii.    WorU,  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  144 
voL  i.  [ch.  Tii.jxiMtm.     Works,  vol.  ii.      seq.] 
p.431,#eg.] 
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in  reality,  much  simpler  and  easier  than  is  commonly  suapected : 
In  other  words,  I  conceive,  that  where  the  mind  has  been  early 
and  familiarly  conversant  with  the  fictions  of  poetry,  the 
acquisition  of  that  inventive  or  creative  faculty  which  charac- 
terizes the  poet,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  individual 
himself;  supposing  that  there  exists  no  extraordinary  deficiency 
in  his  other  intellectual  capacities. — In  what  remains,  there- 
fore, of  this  Essay ^  I  shall  make  use  of  the  word  Imagination, 
without  any  epithet  whatever ;  premising  only  in  general,  that 
it  is  the  apprehensive  power  of  imagination,  and  not  its  invenr- 
five  power,  which  I  have  solely  in  view,  when  I  speak  of  its 
culture  as  an  important  object  of  Education. 

In  what  manner  Imagination  may  be  encouraged  and  cher- 
ished in  a  mind  where  it  had  previously  made  little  appearance, 
may  be  easily  conceived  from  what  was  stated  in  a  former 
Essay,  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  charm  which  sometimes 
accompanies  the  pleasures  produced  by  its  ideal  combiiiations, 
when  compared  with  the  corresponding  realities  in  nature  and 
in  human  life.    The  eager  curiosity  of  childhood,  and  the 
boundless  gratification  which  it  is  so  easy  to  afford  it  by  well- 
selected  works  of  fiction,  give,  in  fact,  to  education,  a  stronger 
purchasey  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  over  this  faculty,  than 
what  it  possesses  over  any  other.     The  attention  may  be  thus 
insensibly  seduced  from  the  present  objects  of  the  senses^  and 
the  thoughts  accustomed  to  dwell  on  the  past,  the  distant,  or 
the  future ;  and,  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  this  effect  is 
in  any  instance  accomplished,  "  the  many"  as  Dr.  Johnson  has 
justly  remarked,  "  is  exalted  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  being." 
The  tale  of  fiction  will  probably  be  soon  laid  aside  with  the 
toys  and  rattles  of  infancy ;  but  the  habits  which  it  has  con- 
tributed to  fix,  and  the  powers  which  it  has  brought  into  a 
state  of  activity,  will  remain  with  the  possessor,  permanent  and 
inestimable  treasures,  to  his   latest   hour.     To  myself,  this 
appears  the  most  solid  advantage  to  be  gained  from  fictitioas 
composition,  considered  as  an  engine  of  early  instruction ;  I 
mean  the  attractions  which  it  holds  out  for  encouraging  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  authors  best  fitted  to  invigorate  and  enrich 
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the  imaginatioii,  and  to  quicken  whatever  is  donnant  in  the 
sensibility  to  beauty ;  or,  to  express  myself  still  more  plainly, 
the  value  of  the  incidents  seems  to  me  to  arise  chiefly  from 
their  tendency  to  entice  the  young  readers  into  that  fairy-land 
of  poetry,  where  the  scenes  of  romance  are  laid. — Nor  is  it  to 
the  Young  alone  that  I  would  confine  these  observations  ex- 
clusively. Instances  have  frequently  occurred  of  individuals, 
in  whom  the  Power  of  Imagination  has,  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  life,  been  found  susceptible  of  culture  to  a  wonderfrd 
degree.  In  such  men,  what  an  accession  is  gained  to  their 
most  refined  pleasures  t  What  enchantments  are  added  to 
their  most  ordinary  perceptions  t  The  mind  awakening,  as  if 
from  a  trance,  to  a  new  existence,  becomes  habituated  to  the 
most  interesting  aspects  of  life  and  of  nature ;  the  intellectual 
eye  is  ^  purged  of  its  film  ;"  and  things  the  most  fanuUar  and 
unnoticed,  disclose  charms  invisible  before.  The  same  objects 
and  events  which  were  lately  beheld  with  indifference,  occupy 
now  all  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  soul ;  the  contrast 
between  the  present  and  the  past  serving  only  to  enhance  and 
to  endear  so  unlooked-for  an  acquisition.  What  Gray  has  so 
finely  said  of  the  pleasures  of  vicissitvdey  conveys  but  a  faint 
image  of  what  is  experienced  by  the  man,  who,  after  having 
lost  in  vulgar  occupations  and  vulgar  amusements,  his  earliest 
and  most  precious  years,  is  thus  introduced  at  last  to  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth : 

"  The  meanoBt  floweret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  op*ning  Paradise." 

The  effects  of  foreign  travel  have  been  often  remarked,  not 
only  in  rousing  the  curiosily  of  the  traveller  while  abroad,  but 
in  correcting,  after  his  return,  whatever  habits  of  inattention 
he  had  contracted  to  the  institutions  and  manners  among 
which  he  was  bred.  It  is  in  a  way  somewhat  analogous,  that 
our  occasional  excursions  into  the  regions  of  imagination  in- 
crease our  interest  in  those  familiar  realities  from  which  the 
stores  of  imagination  are  borrowed.    We  learn  insensibly  to 
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view  nature  with  the  eye  of  the  painter  and  of  the  poet,  aad  to 
seize  those  ^'  happy  attitudes  of  things"  which  their  taste  at  first 
selected ;  while,  enriched  with  the  accumulations  of  ages,  and 
with  ^  the  spoils  of  time,"  we  unconsciously  combine  with  what 
we  see,  all  that  we  know,  and  all  that  we  feel ;  and  sublime 
the  organical  beauties  of  the  material  world,  by  blending  with 
them  the  inexhaustible  delights  of  the  heart  and  of  the  fieuicy. 

And  here  may  I  be  allowed  to  recommend,  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner,  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination  to  such  of  my 
readers  as  have  hitherto  been  immersed  in  the  study  of  the 
severer  sciences,  or  who  have  been  hurried,  at  too  early  a 
period,  into  active  and  busy  life  ?  Abstracting  from  the 
tendency  which  a  relish  for  these  pleasures  obviously  has  to 
adorn  the  more  solid  acquisitions  of  the  one  class,  and  to 
ennoble,  with  liberality  and  light,  the  habits  of  the  other,  they 
may  both  be  assured,  that  it  will  open  to  them  sources  of  en- 
joyment hitherto  inexperienced,  and  communicate  the  exercise 
of  powers  of  which  they  are  yet  unconscious.  It  was  said,  with 
truth,  by  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  that  he  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  arithmetical  art  was  but  half  a  man  ; — vn 
homme  d  demi.  With  how  much  greater  force  may  a  similar 
expression  be  applied  to  Atm^  who  carries  to  his  grave  the 
neglected  and  unprofitable  seeds  of  faculties,  which  it  depended 
on  himself  to  have  reared  to  maturity,  and  of  which  the  fruits 
bring  accessions  to  Jiuman  happiness,  more  precious  than  all 
the  gratifications  which  power  or  wealth  can  command  I  I 
speak  not  of  the  laborious  orders  of  society,  to  whom  this  class 
of  pleasures  must,  from  their  condition,  be  in  a  great  measure 
necessarily  denied;  but  of  men  destined  for  the  higher  and 
more  independent  walks  of  life,  who  are  too  often  led,  by  an 
ignorance  of  their  own  possible  attainments,  to  exhaust  all  tiieir 
toil  on  one  little  field  of  study,  while  they  leave,  in  a  state 
of  nature,  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  intellectual 
inheritance  to  which  they  were  bom.  If  these  speculations  of 
mine,  concerning  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  possess  any 
peculiar  or  characteristical  merit,  it  arises,  in  my  own  opinion, 
chiefly  from  their  tendency  (by  affording  the  student  a  general 
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knowledge  of  the  treasures  which  lie  within  himself,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  he  may  convert  them  to  his  use  and  pleasure) 
to  develop,  on  a  greater  scale  than  has  been  commonly  at- 
tempted, all  the  various  capacities  of  the  mind.  It  is  by  such 
a  plan  of  study  alone,  that  the  intellectual  character  can  attain, 
in  every  part,  its  fair  and  just  proportions ;  and  we  may  rest 
assured,  that  wherever  tJiese  are  distorted  from  their  proper 
shape  or  dimensions,  the  dignity  of  the  man  is  so  far  lowered, 
and  his  happiness  impaired.  It  was  with  these  views,  chiefly, 
that  I  was  led  to  attempt,  in  another  publication,*  as  compre- 
hensive a  survey  of  the  principles  of  human  nature  as  my  own 
acquirements  enabled  me,  however  imperfectly,  to  execute; 
and  it  is  with  the  same  views,  that  in  the  execution  of  this 
design  I  have  occasionally  stopped  short  at  what  appeared  to 
myself  the  most  interesting  and  commanding -stations,  in  order 
to  open  to  the  companions  of  my  journey,  such  vistas  on  either 
hand,  as  might  afford  them  a  glimpse  of  the  fertility  and 
heauty  of  the  regions  through  which  they  are  travelling.  This 
consideration  will,  I  hope,  suggest  an  apology  for  what  may  to 
some  appear  digressions  from  the  principal  line  of  inquiry 
pursued  in  that  work ;  as  well  as  for  the  space  which  I  have 
allotted,  in  this  volume,  to  my  discussions  concerning  the 
Objects  and  the  Principle  of  Taste. 

To  those  who  wish  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  Human 
Mind,  the  subject  .to  which  these  last  discussions  relate  pos- 
sesses many  additional  recommendations.  While  it  affords  a 
pleasing  avenue  to  their  favourite  department  of  knowledge,  it 
turns  the  attention  to  a  very  numerous  class  of  phenomena, 
without  a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  just 
idea,  either  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  constitution  of  Man. 
But,  what  is  of  far  greater  consequence  to  themselves,  con- 
sidered individually,  it  furnishes  (as  wiU  appear  more  fully  in 
the  course  of  some  of  my  ftiture  inquiries)  the  most  effectual  of 
all  remedies  for  those  peculiarities  of  judgment  and  of  feeling, 
which  are  the  natural  consequences  of  metaphysical  pursuits, 
when  indulged  in  to  excesa    In  cases  where  the  cultivation  of 

•  [PhOoiophy  of  the  Emum  Mnd,  toI  L] 
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Imagination  and  of  Taste  has  been  altogether  neglected  in 
early  life,  I  would  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  study  of  Philo- 
sophical Criticism,  as  the  most  convenient  link  for  connecting 
habits  of  abstract  thonght  with  these  lighter  and  more  omar 
mental  accomplishments ;  and,  although  it  would  be  too  much 
to  promise,  to  a  person  whose  youth  has  been  spent  in  meta- 
physical disquisition,  that  he  may  yet  acquire  a  complete  relish 
for  the  intellectual  pleasures  which  he  has  so  long  overlooked, 
he  may  be  confidently  assured,  that  enough  is  still  within  his 
reach  to  recompense  amply  the  time  and  pains  employed  in  its 
pursuit  Even  if  little  should  be  gained  in  point  of  positive 
enjoyment,  his  speculative  knowledge  of  the  capacities  of  the 
Mind  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  and  usefully  enlarged  A  sense 
of  his  limited  powers  will  produce  that  diffidence  in  his  own 
judgment,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  philo- 
sophy ;  and,  by  engaging  his  attention  to  his  personal  defects, 
may  be  expected  to  render  his  plans  of  education,  for  those  who 
are  to  come  after  him,  more  comprehensive  and  enlightened 
than  that  which  was  followed  by  his  own  instructors. 

In  thus  recommending  the  study  of  Philosophical  Criticism 
as  a  preparation  for  the  culture  of  the  arts  to  which  Imagina- 
tion and  Taste  are  subservient,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  I 
propose  an  inversion  of  what  may,  in  one  point  of  view,  be 
regarded  as  the  order  of  nature :  but,  in  the  instances  now  in 
question,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  morbid  or  mutilated 
state;  and  the  effect  to  be  produced  is  the  development  of 
powers  and  capacities  which  have  never  yet  been  unfolded.  In 
such  circumstances,  we  must  necessarily  avail  ourselves  of  the 
aid  of  such  habits  as  happen  to  be  already  formed,  in  order  to 
call  forth  whatever  faculties  and  principles  are  still  wanting  to 
complete  the  intellectual  system. 

In  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the  Imagination  or  the 
Taste  may  be  suspected  to  have  gained  an  undue  ascendant 
over  the  other  powers  of  the  understanding,  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind  (supposing  the  attention  to  be  judiciously 
and  skilfully  led  to  it,  and  the  intellectual  capacities  not  to  be 
altogether  unequal  to  the  attempt)  must  necessarily  prove  the 
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most  profitable  and  interesting  of  all  studies ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to  Philosophical  Criticism 
forms  a  connecting  link,  of  which  it  is  much  easier  for  an  in* 
structor  to  avail  himself,  than  when  the  curiosity  is  to  be 
enticed  (as  was  before  proposed)  in  the  contrary  direction. 
The  plan  of  study  here  suggested  is  copied  from  the  order  of 
Nature  herself;  the  curiosity  being  led  from  known  and  fiuniliar 
phenomena  to  an  investigation  of  their  general  lawsw 

Nor  do  I  apprehend,  that  there  is  any  danger  of  weakening 
the  pleasures  of  Imagination,  by  thus  philosophizing  concern- 
ing their  sources  ;  notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Burke  has  alleged 
in  support  of  this  conclusion,  in  the  following  very  curious 
passage.*  I  call  it  ct^not^,  as  it  appears  to  myself  to  be  much 
more  strongly  marked  with  enthusiasm  and  extravagance,  than 
with  good  sense  and  sober  reflection.  In  point  of  mere  expres- 
sion, it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  happiest  in  Mr.  Burke's 
writings ;  and  even,  in  point  of  thought,  I  am  far  from  con- 
sidering it  as  altogether  destitute  of  truth. 

^^  The  pleasures  of  imagination  are  much  higher  than  any 
which  are  derived  from  a  rectitude  of  the  judgment  The 
judgment  is,  for  the  greater  part,  employed  in  throwing 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  the  imagination,  in  dissipating 
the  scenes  of  its  enchantment,  and  in  tying  us  down  to  the  dis- 
agreeable yoke  of  our  reason ;  for  almost  the  only  pleasure  that 
men  have  in  judging  better  than  others,  consists  in  a  sort  of 
conscious  pride  and  superiority,  which  arises  from  thinking 
rightly;  but  .then,  this  is  an  indirect  pleasure;  a  pleasure 
which  does  not  immediately  result  from  the  object  which  is 
under  contemplation.  In  the  morning  of  our  days,  when  the 
senses  are  unworn  and  tender,  when  the  whole  man  is  awake 
in  every  part,  and  the  gloss  of  novelty  fresh  upon  all  the  objects 
that  surround  us,  how  lively  at  that  time  are  our  sensations, 
but  how  false  and  inaccurate  the  judgments  we  form  of  things ! 
I  despair  of  ever  receiving  the  same  degree  of  pleasure  from 
the  most  excellent  performances  of  genius,  which  I  felt,  at  that 
age,  from  pieces  which  my  present  judgment  regards  as  trifling 
and  contemptible.  Every  trivial  cause  of  pleasure  is  apt  to 
*  [On  the  SvhUme  and  Tieautifiil.  Introduction.] 
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affect  the  man  of  too  sangaine  a  complexion ;  his  appetite  is 
too  keen  to  suffer  his  taste  to  be  delicate ;  and  he  is  in  all  re- 
spects what  Ovid  says  of  himself  in  love : 

'  MoUe  mettm  levibas  cor  est  violabfle  telis, 
£t  temper  causa  est,  cur  ego  semper  amem.' "  * 

In  this  passage,  the  very  eloquent  writer  stetes  the  pleasures 
of  Imagination,  and  those  connected  with  the  exercise  of 
Beason,  as  much  more  exclusive  of  each  other  than  se^ns 
consistent  with  fact.  Indeed,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think 
(although  I  do  not  mean  at  present  to  enter  into  the  argu- 
ment) that  they  are  both  enjoyed  in  their  greatest  perfection 
when  properly  combined  together.  The  pleasures  which  Burke 
has  so  finely  and  pathetically  touched  upon,  as  peculiar  to  the 
imagination  in  (he  morning  of  our  daya^  are  the  effects,  not  of 
the  weakness  of  our  reasoning  powers,  but  of  novelty,  of  hope, 
of  gaiety,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  other  adventitious  causes, 
which  then  concur  to  enhance  the  enjoyment;  and  with  which 
the  intellectual  pleasures  which  come  afterwards  (so  unfor- 
tunately,  as  Burke  seems  to  suppose)  .to  co-operate,  are  by  no 
means,  in  the  nature  of  things,  incompatible,  however  rarely 
they  may  be  combined  in  early  youth.  I  question  much, 
whether,  in  the  picture  he  has  here  drawn,  the  numberless 
other  enjoyments,  which  distinguish  that  happy  stage  of  life, 
did  not  contribute  powerfully  to  exalt  in  his  conceptions  that 
particular  class  of  pleasures,  on  the  memory  of  which  he  dwells 
with  so  much  rapture ;  and  whether,  in  estimating  their  com- 
parative intenseness  at  different  periods,  he  made  due  allow- 
ances for  the  effects  of  Association  in  modifying  all  our  recol- 
lections of  the  past,  and  mc»:e  particularly  of  our  tendereet 
years.  I  can  easily  conceive,  that  a  man  of  taste  should  now 
persuade  himself  that,  when  a  boy,  he  read  Blackmore's  Arthur 
with  far  greater  pleasure  than  that  which  he  receives  at  present 
from  the  JEneid  or  Paradise  Lost;  because,  in  the  former 
case,  the  original  impressions  received  from  the  poem  rise  to 
his  remembrance  with  a  thousand  borrowed  charms:  but  I 
never  can  believe,  that  the  pleasure  conmiunicated  to  the  most 
enthusiastic  school-boy  by  such  a  performance  bear%  in  &c^ 

•  [Epi^  rv.  79.] 
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any  proportion,  even  in  intenseness,  to  what  Virgil  and  Milton 
must  necessarily  impart  to  every  person  possessed  of  a  culti- 
vated taste  and  an  enlightened  understanding.^  If  Beynolds 
should  have  happened,  in  his  old  age,  to  revisit  the  village 
where  he  was  born,  with  what  transport  would  he  probably 
recognise  the  most  indifferent  paintings  to  which  the  oppor- 
tunities of  his  childhood  afforded  him  access ;  and  how  apt 
would  he  be  to  overrate  the  pleasing  impressions  which  he 
first  received  from  these,  by  confounding  them  with  the  other 
attractions  of  his  native  spot  I  It  is  far  from  being  imlikely 
he  would  fancy,  for  the  instant,  that  he  had  never  since  been 
equally  delighted :  yet  how  extravagant  would  be  the  illusion, 
to  compare  any  gratification  of  which  his  inexperienced  mind 
could  possibly  be  susceptible,  with  what  he  enjoyed  at  that 
moment  of  his  after  life,  so  admirably  fancied  by  the  poet : 

"  When  first  the  Vatican 

Unbarred  its  gates,  and  to  his  xaptar'd  eye 
Gave  BafiaeUe's  glories ! "  * 

The  passive  gratifications  connected  with  the  sensible  im- 
pression of  visible  objects,  were  probably  then  much  impaired 
by  long  use  and  habit ;  but  how  trifling  this  abatement,  in  the 
general  effect,  when  compared  with  the  inteUectudl  pleasures 
so  copiously  superadded  by  his  experience  and  observation  ? — 
by  his  professional  studies ;  by  his  own  practice  as  a  painter ; 
by  his  powers  of  judgment,  comparison,  and  reasoning ;  by  his 
philosophical  curiosity  concerning  the  principles  of  his  favourite 
art  and  the  genius  of  this  particular  artist ;  in  short,  by  every 
faculty  and  principle  belonging  to  a  rational  and  sensitive 

'  "  Si  done  on  se  refiroidit  snr  les  vers  que  le  vrai  talent  sait  prodnire.    U  n^j 

i  mesure  qa'on  avance  en  dge,  ce  n'est  a  que  les  vers  sans  genie  qui  perdent  ik 

point  par  m^pris  pour  la  Poesie ;  c^est  ce  reiroidissement,  et  ce  n'est  pas  lA  un 

au  contraire  par  Tid^e  de  perfection  grand   malheur." — D'Alemb^^.     £e- 

qu'on  7  attache.    G'est  parce  qu*on  a  JUanons  9ur  la  FoUiie.  [M&ant/es,  tome 

senti  par  les  reflexions,  et  connu  par  v.  p.  447.] 
Pezp^rienoe,   la   distance    6norme   du 

mediocre  &  Texcellent,  qn'on  ne  pent         *  [See  Note  S  S.  In  the  origbal,  the 

plus  sooffiir  le  mediocre.    Mais  Tezoel-  reference  is,  hy  an  oversight,  placed  at 

lent  gagne  ft  cette  comparaison ;  moins  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  Akenside, 

on  peat  lire  de  vers,  plus  on  goflte  ceuz  p.  396.] 
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being,  to  which  such  an  occafiion  could  possibly  afford  any 
exercise  ?  The  greater  the  number  of  such  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments, that  we  can  contrive  to  attach  to  those  objects  which 
fall  under  the  province  of  Taste,  the  more  powerful  must  the 
effect  of  these  objects  become :  Nor  would  I  be  understood  to 
exclude,  in  this  observation,  the  pleasures  connected  with  the 
severer  sciences  that  regulate  the  mechanical  processes  of  tiie 
different  arts.  Akenside  has  taken  notice  of  the  additional 
charms  which  Physical  Science  lends  even  to  the  beauties  of 
Nature ;  and  has  illustrated  this  by  an  example,  which  to  me 
has  always  appeared  peculiarly  fortunate, — the  redoubled  de- 
light which  he  himself  experienced,  when  he  first  looked  at 
the  rainbow,  after  studying  the  Newtonian  theory  of  light 
and  colours : 

"Norereryet 

The  melting  rainbow's  ▼ermeil-tinctnr*d  hues, 
To  me  have  shone  so  pleasing,  as  when  first 
The  hand  of  Science  pointed  out  the  path 
In  which  the  sunbeams,  gleaming  firom  the  west^ 
Fall  on  the  waViy  cloud,  whose  darksome  veil 
Involves  the  orient."* 

By  waving  these  considerations,  and  granting  Mr.  Burke's 
general  doctrine  to  be  true,  that  the  pleasures  of  imagination 
are  enjoyed  with  the  most  exquisite  delight,  when  they  are 
altogether  uncontrolled  by  the  reasoning  faculty,  the  practical 
lesson  will  still  be  found,  on  either  supposition,  to  be  exactly 
the  same;  for  it  is  only  by  combining  the  pleasures  arising 
from  both  parts  of  our  frame,  that  the  duration  of  the  form^ 
can  be  prolonged  beyond  the  thoughtless  period  of  youth ;  or 
that  they  can  be  enjoyed  even  then^  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  ending  in  satiety  and  languor.  The  activity  which 
always  accompanies  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  a  zest  essentially  necessary,  for  enlivening 
the  comparatively  indolent  state  of  mind,  which  the  pleasures 
of  Imagination  and  of  Taste  have  a  tendency  to  encourage. 

I  will  venture  to  add,  however  contrary  to  the  prevailing 
opinion  on  this  subject^  that  by  a  judicious  combination  of  the 
*  {Pkatwrei  of  ImagifMHon^  iL  103|  original  edition.] 
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pleasures  of  Beason  with  those  of  the  Ima^nation,  the  vigour 
of  the  latter  fitculty  may  be  preserved,  in  a  great  measure, 
unimpaired,  even  to  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  doctrine,  its  gradual  decline,  after  the 
short  season  of  youth,  ia  not  merely  the  natural  consequence  of 
growing  reason  and  experience,  but  the  necessary  effect  of  our 
physical  organization :  And  yet  numberless  examples,  in  direct 
opposition  to  this  conclusion,  must  immediately  occur  to  every 
person  at  all  acquainted  with  literary  history.  But  as  I  must 
not  enter  here  into  details  with  respect  to  these,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  a  short  quotation  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose 
opinion  on  this  point,  I  am  happy  to  find,  coincides  entirely 
with  my  own ;  and  whose  judgment,  concerning  a  matter  of 
fact  so  intimately  connected  with  his  ordinary  habits  of  obser- 
vation and  of  thought,  is  justly  entitled  to  much  deference. 
His  opinion,  too,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  is  not  only  stated  with 
perfect  confidence ;  but  the  prejudice,  to  which  it  stands  op- 
posed, is  treated  with  contempt  and  ridicule,  as  not  entitled  to 
a  serious  refutation. 

^  We  will  allow  a  poet  to  express  his  meaning,  when  his 
meaning  is  not  well  known  to  himself,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
obscurity,  as  it  is  one  source  of  the  sublime.  But  when,  in 
plain  prose,  we  gravely  talk  of  attending  to  times  and  seasons 
when  the  imagination  shoots  with  the  greatest  vigour ;  whether 
at  the  summer  solstice  or  the  equinox  ;  sagaciously  observing, 
how  much  the  wild  freedom  and  liberty  of  imagination  is 
cramped  by  attention  to  vulgar  niles ;  and  how  this  same  ima- 
gination begins  to  grow  dim  in  advanced  age,  smothered  and 
deadened  by  too  much  judgment : — ^when  wc  talk  such  lan- 
guage, and  entertain  such  sentiments  as  these,  we  generally  rest 
contented  with  mere  words,  or  at  best  entertain  notions,  not 
only  groundless,  but  pernicious.'^  n 

....  ^^  I  can  believe,  that  a  man,  eminent  when  young  for 
possessing  poetical  imagination,  may,  from  having  taken  an- 
other road,  so  neglect  its  cultivation  as  to  shew  less  of  its 
powers  in  his  latter  life.  But  I  am  persuaded,  that  scarce  a 
poet  is  to  be  found,  from  Homer  down  to  Dryden,  who  pre- 
served a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  continued  practising 
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his  profession  to  the  veiy  last,  whose  latter  works  are  not  as 
replete  with  the  fire  of  imagination,  as  those  which  were  piro- 
duced  in  his  more  youthful  days."^ 

After  all,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  diffaiences 
among  individuals,  in  the  natural  history  of  this  power,  are 
immense ;  and  that  instances  very  frequently  occur,  from  which 
the  prejudice  now  uoder  consideration  seems,  on  a  superficial 
view,  to  receive  no  small  countenance.    If  examples  have  now 
and  then  appeared  of  old  men  continuing  to  display  it  in  its 
fuU  perfection,  how  many  are  the  cases  in  which,  after  a  abort 
promise  of  uncommon  exuberance,  the  sources  of  nourishment 
have  seemed  all  at  once  to  dry  up,  and  the  plant  to  wittier  to 
its  very  roots,  without  the  hope  or  the  possibility  of  a  revival  ? 
— In  instances  of  this  last  description,  I  could  almost  venture 
to  assert,  that  if  circumstances  be  accurately  examined,  it  will 
invariably  be  found,  that  a  lively  imagination  is  united  with  a 
weak  judgment ;  with  scani?  stores  of  acquired  knowledge,  and 
with  little  industry  to  supply  the  defect.    The  consequence 
is,  that  the  materials,  which  it  is  the  province  of  Imagination 
to  modify  and  to  combine,  are  soon  exhausted;  the  internal 
resources  of  Season  and  Meditation  are  wanting;  and  the 
Imagination  either  disappears  altogether,  or  d^enerates  into 
childishness  and  folly.    In  those  poets  and  other  artists,  on  the 
contrary,  who  have  retained  to  the  last  all  the  powers  of  their 
genius.  Imagination  will  be  found  to  be  one  only  of  the  many 
endowments  and  habits  which  constituted  their  intellectual 
superiority ; — an  understanding  enriched  every  moment  by  a 
new  accession  of  information  from  without,  and  fed  by  a 
perennial  spring  of  new  ideas  from  within ; — a  systematical 
pursuit  of  the  same  object  through  the  whole  of  life,  profiting, 
^t  every  step,  by  the  lessons  of  its  own  experience,  and  the 
recollection  of  its  own  errors ; — above  all,  the  steady  exercise 
of  Season  and  good  sense  in  controlling,  guiding,  and  stimu- 
lating this  important,  but  subordinate  faculty;  subjecting  it 
betimes  to  the  wholesome  discipline  of  rules,  and,  by  a  constant 
application  of  it  to  its  destined  purposes,  preserving  to  it  entire 
all  the  advantages  which  it  received  from  the  hand  of  Nature: 

>  DiBcourie,  delivered  10th  Dec.  1776. 
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COKTINUATION  OF  THE  BCJBJBOT.  —  BEPLT  TO  AN  OBJBGTION 
FOUNDED  ON  THE  SUPPOflBD  VIOOUB  OF  IMAGINATION  IN  THE 
SAALIEB  PERIODS  OF  SOOIETT. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me,  before  concluding  these  specu- 
lations, to  obviate  an  objection  against  a  supposition,  involved 
in  many  of  the  preceding  reasonings,  and  more  especially  in 
the  remarks  which  have  been  just  stated,  on  the  possibility  of 
prolonging  the  pleasures  of  Imagination,  after  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth  has  subsided  The  objection  I  allude  to  is  founded 
on  a  doctrine  which  has  been  commonly,  or  rather  universally, 
taught  of  late ;  according  to  which,  imagination  \s  represented 
as  in  its  state  of  highest  perfection,  in  those  rude  periods  of 
society,  when  the  faculties  shoot  up  wild  and  free.  If  imagina- 
tion require  culture  for  its  development ;  and  if,  in  the  mind 
of  an  individual,  it  may  be  rendered  more  vigorous  and 
luxuriant  when  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  reason  and  good 
sense,  what  account  (it  may  be  asked)  shall  we  give  of  those 
figurative  strains  of  oratory  which  have  been  quoted  from  the 
harangues  of  American  Indians;  and  of  those  relics  of  the 
poetry  of  rude  nations,  which  it  is  the  pride  of  human  genius, 
'  in  its  state  of  greatest  refinement,  to  study  and  to  imitate  ? 

In  order  to  form  correct  notions  with  respect  to  this  question, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider,  that  when  I  speak  of  a  ctdtivated 
imagincUion^  I  mean  an  imagination  which  has  acquired  such 
a  degree  of  activiiy  as  to  delight  in  its  own  exertions;  to 
delight  in  conjuring  up  those  ideal  combinations  which  with- 
draw the  mind  from  the  present  objects  of  sense,  and  transport 
it  into  a  new  world.    Now  of  this  activiiy  and  versatility  of 
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imagination,  I  find  no  traces  among  rude  tribe&  Their  diction 
is,  indeed,  highly  metaphorical ;  but  the  metaphors  thej  em- 
ploy are  either  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  an  imperfect 
language,  or  are  inspired  by  the  mechanical  impulse  of  passLon. 
In  both  instances,  imagination  operates  to  a  certain  d^;ree ; 
but  in  neither  is  imagination  the  'primary  cause  of  the  effect, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  one,  it  is  excited  by  passion,  and  in  tlie 
other,  called  forth  by  the  pressure  of  necessity.  A  strong  con- 
firmation of  this  remark  may  be  drawn  from  the  indolence  of 
savages,  and  their  improvidence  concerning  fiituriiy ;  a  feature 
in  their  character,  in  which  all  the  most  authentic  pictiu^es  of 
it  agree.  Dr.  Bobertson  himself,  notwithstanding  the  counten- 
ance which  he  has  occasionally  given  to  the  doctrine  which  I 
am  now  combating,  has  stated  this  circumstance  so  veiy 
strongly,  that  it  is  surprising  he  was  not  led,  by  his  own 
description,  to  perceive  that  his  general  conclusions,  concerning 
the  poetical  genius  of  savages,  required  some  limitation.  ^  The 
thoughts  and  attention  of  a  savage  are  confined  within  the 
small  circle  of  objects  immediately  conducive  to  his  preservation 
and  enjoyment  Everything  beyond  that  escapes  his  observa- 
tion, or  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  him.  Like  a  mere  animal, 
what  is  before  his  eyes  interests  and  affects  him :  what  is  out 
of  sight,  or  at  a  distance,  makes  no  impression.  When  on  the 
approach  of  the  evening,  a  Caribbee  feels  himself  disposed  to  go 
to  rest,  no  consideration  will  tempt  him  to  sell  his  hammock. 
But,  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sallying  out  to  the  business  or 
pastime  of  the  day,  he  will  part  with  it  for  the  slight^t  toy 
that  catches  his  fancy.  At  the  close  of  winter,  while  the  im- 
pression of  what  he  has  suffered  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
is  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  North  American,  he  sets  himself 
with  vigour  to  prepare  materials  for  erecting  a  comfortable  hut 
to  protect  him  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  succeeding 
season ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild,  he  forgets 
what  is  past,  abandons  his  work,  and  never  thinks  of  it  more, 
until  the  return  of  cold  compels  him,  when  too  late,  to  resume 
it."*  How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  these  fects  with  the  asser- 
*  \R%tliOfy  o/Atneriea.] 
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tion,  thiit  Imagmation  is  most  lively  and  vigorous  in  Ubid  ruder 
periods  of  society  ? 

The  indifference  of  flsvages  to  religious  impressions,  gives 
additional  evidence  to  the  foregoing  conclusion.  ^  The  powers 
of  their  uncultivated  understandings  are  so  limited,"  says  the 
eloquent  and  fidthful  historian  just  now  quoted,  ^  that  their 
observations  and  reflections  reach  little  beyond  the  mere  objects 
of  sensa  The  nimierous  and  splendid  ceremonies  of  popish 
worship,  as  thqr  catch  the  eye,  please  and  interest  them;  but 
when  their  instructors  attempt  to  explain  the  articles  of  faith 
with  which  these  external  observances  are  connected,  though 
they  listen  with  patience,  they  so  little  concave  the  meaning  of 
what  they  hear,  that  their  acquiescence  does  not  merit  the 
name  of  belief.  Their  indifference  is  stiU  greater  than  their  in- 
capacity. Attentive  only  to  the  present  moment,  and  engrossed 
by  the  objects  before  them,  the  Indians  so  sddom  reflect  on 
what  is  past,  or  take  thought  for  what  is  to  come,  that  neither 
the  promises  nor  threats  of  religion  make  much  impression 
upon  them ;  and  while  their  foresight  rarely  extends  so  &r  as 
the  next  day,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  inspire  them  with  soli- 
citude about  the  concerns  of  a  future  world.'' 

In  critical  discussions  concerning  the  poetical  relics  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  earlier  periods  of  society, 
frequ^t  appeals  have  been  made  to  the  eloquence  of  savage 
orators^  as  a  proof  of  the  peculiar  relish  with  which  the 
pleasures  of  imagination  are  enjoyed  by  uncultivated  minds. 
But  this  inference  has  been  drawn  fit>m  a  very  partial  view  of 
circumstances.  The  eloquence  of  savages  (as  I  already  hinted) 
is  the  natural  offspring  of  passion  impatient  to  give  vent  to  its 
feelings,  and  struggling  with  the  restramts  of  a  scanty  voca* 
bulaiy ;  and  it  implies  none  of  those  inventive  powers  which 
are  displayed  in  the  creation  of  characters,  of  situations,  of 
events,  of  ideal  scenery ; — ^none  of  the  powers,  in  short,  which 
form  the  distinguishing  attributes  of  Poetical  Qenius.  In  the 
mind  of  the  poet^  on  the  other  hand,  it  happens  much  less  fre- 
quentiy,  that  imagination  is  inspired  by  passion,  than  passion 
by  imagination;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  specific  pleasures  of 
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imagination  are  most  completely  enjoyed  when  the  panons  are 
at  rest  In  order,  beddes,  to  render  these  pleasures  a  solid 
accession  to  human  happiness,  it  is  necessary  that  the  indivi- 
dual should  be  able  at  will  so  to  apply  the  facxdty  from  which 
they  arise,  to  its  appropriate  objects,  as  to  find  in  its  exercise  an 
unfidling  source  of  delight,  whenever  he  wishes  to  enliy^i  the 
intervals  of  bodily  labour,  or  of  animal  indulgence ;  a  capacity, 
surely,  which  is  by  no  means  implied  in  the  use  of  that  figura- 
tive diction  by  which  savages  are  said  to  convey  thdr  ideas ; 
and  which  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  most  authentic 
accounts  we  have  received  of  the  great  features  of  ihdr  intel- 
lectual character.  On  this  occasion  we  may,  with  confidence, 
adopt  the  beautiful  words  which  one  of  our  poets  has,  with  a 
more  than  questionable  propriety,  applied  to  a  gallant  and  en- 
lightened people,  entitled  to  a  very  high  rank  in  the  scale  of 
European  civilisation: — 

"  Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  do/, 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  wiUi  finer  joy." 

Where  particular  circumstances,  indeed,  have  given  any  en- 
couragement, among  rude  tribes,  to  the  pacific  profession  of  a 
bard ;  still  more,  where  an  order  of  bards  has  formed  a  part  ot 
the  political  establishment,  individuals  miiy  be  conceived  to 
have  occasionally  arisen,  whose  poetical  compositions  are  likely 
to  increase  in  reputation  as  the  world  grows  older.  Obvious 
reasons  may  be  assigned,  why  Imagination  should  be  ansc^ 
tible  of  culture,  at  a  period  when  the  intellectual  powers  which 
require  the  aid  of  experience  and  observation  must  necessarily 
continue  in  infancy ;  and  the  very  peculiarities,  which,  in  such 
circumstances,  its  productions  exhibit,  although  they  would 
justly  be  regarded  as  blemishes  in  those  of  a  more  refined  age, 
may  interest  the  philosopher^  and  even  please  the  antic,  as 
characteristical  of  the  human  mind  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
progresa  The  same  circumstances,  too,  which  influence  go 
powerfully  the  eloquence  of  the  savage  orator,  furnish  to  the 
bard  a  language  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  purpose,  and  in  which 
the  antiquaries  of  a  distant  age  are  to  perceive  numberkss 
charms  of  which  the  author  was  unconscious.    In  the  compod- 
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tions  of  sach  a  poet,  even  the  defects  of  his  taste  become,  in 
the  judgment  of  flie  multitude,  proofs  of  the  vigour  of  his 
imagination ;  the  powers  of  genius,  where  they  are  irregularly 
displayed,  producing,  upon  a  superficial  observer,  an  imposmg 
but  illusory  effect  in  point  of  magnitude,  similar  to  that  of  an 
ill-proportioned  human  figure,  or  of  a  building  which  violates 
the  established  rules  of  architecture.  No  prejudice  can  be  more 
groundless  than  this ;  and .  yet  it  seems  to  be  the  chief  founda- 
tion of  the  common  doctrine  which  considers  Imagination  and 
Taste  as  incompatible  with  each  other,  and  measures  the  former 
by  the  number  and  the  boldness  of  its  trespasses  against  the 
latter.  My  own  opinion,  I  acknowledge,  is,  that  as  the  habitual 
exercise  of  Imagination  is  essential  io  those  intellectual  experi- 
ments of  which  a  genuine  and  unborrowed  Taste  is  the  slow 
result,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  in  the  productions  of 
genius,  when  disciplined  by  an  enlightened  Taste,  that  the 
noblest  efforts  of  Imagination  are  to  be  found. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  these  conclusions  at  aU  inconsistent 
with  what  I  have  abeady  asserted,  concerning  the  dormant  and 
inactive  state  of  Imagination  in  the  mind  of  a  savage ;  or  with 
the  account  given,  in  the  preceding  Essay,  of  the  gradual  pro- 
cess by  which  TastQ  is  formed.  To  a  professional  bard,  in 
whatever  period  of  society  he  may  appear,  the  exercise  of  his 
imagination,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances  may  allow,  the  culture 
of  his  taste,  must  necessarily  be  the  great  objects  of  his  study ; 
and,  therefore,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  his  attainments 
and  habits  to  those  of  the  mass  of  the  community  to  which  he 
belongs.  The  blind  admiration  with  which  his  rude  essays  are 
commonly  received  by  his  contemporaries,  and  the  ideas  of 
inspiration  and  of  prophetic  gifts  which  they  are  apt  to  connect 
with  the  efforts  of  his  invention,  are  proofs  of  this ;  showing 
evidently,  that  he  is  then  considered  as  a  being,  to  whose  powers 
nothing  analogous  exists  in  the  ordinary  endowments  of  human 
nature.  In  such  a  state  of  manners  as  ours,  when  the  advan- 
tages of  education  are  in  some  degree  imparted  to  all,  the  insti- 
tution of  a  separate  order  of  bards  would  be  impossible ;  and 
we  begin  even  to  call  in  question  the  old  opinion,  that  poetical 
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genius  is  more  the  offspring  of  nature  than  of  8tud7.  The 
increasing  frequency  of  a  certain  degree  of  poetical  talent^  boA 
among  the  h^her  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  commnnity, 
renders  this  conclusion  not  unnatural  in  the  present  times; 
and  the  case  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  the  same  in  the 
Augustan  age  :— 

**  Bcribimiu  indocd  doctiqae  poemata  pMrim.*' 

If  these  remarks  are  well-founded,  the  diffusion  of  the  Plea^ 
surea  of  Imagination,  as  well  as  the  diffusion  of  Knowlddgt,  is 
to  be  ranked  among  the  blessings  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  progress  of  society : — ^And  it  is  a  circumstance  extremely 
worthy  of  consideration,  that  the  same  causes  which  render 
Imagination  more  productive  of  pleasure,  render  it  less  pro- 
ductive of  pain  than  before.  Indeed,  I  am  much  inclined  to 
doubt  whether,  without  the  controlling  guidance  of  Beason,  the 
pleasures  or  the  pains  of  Imagination  are  likely  to  prepond^ate. 
Whatever  the  result  may  be  in  particular  instances,  it  certainly 
depends^  in  a  great  measure,  upon  accidents  unconnected  with 
the  general  state  of  manners.  I  cannot,  therefore,  join  in  the 
sentiment  so  pleasingly  and  fancifully  expressed  in  the  following 
lines  of  Voltaire ;  in  which,  by  the  way,  a  strong  resemblance 
is  observable  to  a  passage  already  quot^  fix>m  Burke : — 

"  0  Pheorenx  terns  que  celm  de  ces  &blea, 
Des  bona  d^ons,  dee  esprita  fomilieTB, 
Dm  ftrfiiidetB,  mix  mortela  seooonUes ! 
On  ^utait  tona  cea  fiiita  admirablea 
Dana  aon  chftteau,  pris  d'un  large  foyer : 
Le  pire  et  Tonck,  et  U  mire  et  la  fiUe, 
£t  lea  Toiainay  et  toute  la  fSunille, 
OuTraient  I'oreille  ^  Monaieiir  rAmn&nier, 
Qui  leor  faiaait  dea  oontea  de  aorcier. 

"  On  a  banni  lea  d^mona  et  lea  ftea ; 
Bona  la  raiaon  lea  graoea  (toofl^ea^ 
lirrent  noa  ooenra  ^  l^inaipiditS ; 
Le  raiaonner  triatement  a*acciMte ; 
On  ooorty  h^laa  I  aprea  la  y6rit§ ; 
Ah !  croyes  moi,  Terreur  a  aon  mdiite.**^ 

1  Conies  de  GvOaume  VaOL 
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For  my  own  part,  I  think  I  can  now  enjoy  these  tales  of 
wonder  with  as  lively  a  relish  as  the  most  credulous  devotee  in 
the  superstitious  times  which  gave  them  birth.  Nor  do  I  value 
the  pleasure  which  they  afford  me  the  less,  that  my  reason 
teadies  me  to  regard  them  as  vehicles  of  amusement,  not  as 
articles  of  faith.  But  it  is  not  reason  alone  that  operates,  in  an 
age  like  the  present,  in  correcting  the  credulity  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Imagination  herself  furmshes  the  most  effectual  of  all 
remedies  against  those  errors  of 'which  she  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  cause ;  the  versatile  activity  which  she  acquires 
by  constant  and  varied  exercise,  depriving  superstition  of  the 
most  formidable  engine  it  was  able  heretofore  to  employ,  for 
subjugatiDg  the  infant  understanding.  In  proportion  to  the 
number  and  diversity  of  the  objects  to  which  she  turns  her 
attention,  the  dangers  are  diminished  which  are  apt  to  arise 
from  her  illusions,  when  they  are  suffered  always  to  run  in  the 
same  channel ;  and  in  this  manner,  while  the  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment become  more  copious  and  varied,  the  concomitant  pains 
and  inconveniences  disappear. 

This  conclusion  coincides  with  a  remark  in  that  chapter  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Htmian  Mind  which  relates  to  Imagina- 
tion ; — ^that,  by  a  frequent  and  habitual  exercise  of  this  faculty, 
we  at  once  cherish  its  vigour,  and  bring  it  more  and  more 
under  our  command.  '^  As  we  can  withdraw  the  attention  at 
pleasure  from  objects  of  sense,  and  transport  ourselves  into  a 
world  of  our  own,  so,  when  we  wish  to  moderate  our  enthusiasm, 
we  can  dismiss  the  objects  of  imagination,  and  return  to  our 
ordinary  perceptions  and  occupations.  But  in  a  mind  to  which 
these  intellectual  visions  are  not  familiar,  and  which  borrows 
them  completely  from  the  genius  of  another,  imagination, 
when  once  excited,  becomes  perfectly  ungovernable,  and  pro- 
duces something  like  a  temporary  insanity."  "  Hence,"  I  have 
added,  ^the  wonderful  effects  of  popular  eloquence  on  the 
lower  orders;  effects  which  are  much  more  remarkable  than 
what  it  produces  on  men  of  education."* 

In  the  history  of  Imagination,  nothing  appears  to  me  more 

*  [Supra,  Elements,  toI.  i.  chap.  vii.  sect.  4,  p.  467.] 
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interesting  than  the  fact  stated  in  the  foregoing  passage ;  sog- 
gesting  plainly  this  practical  lesson,  that  the  early  and  syste- 
matical cultare  of  this  faculty,  while  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  its  futare  strength  and  activity,  is  the  most  effectual  of 
all  expedients  for  subjecting  it,  in  the  more  serious  concerns  of 
life,  to  the  supremacy  of  our  rational  powers.  And,  in  truth, 
I  apprehend  it  will  be  found,  that,  by  accustoming  it  in  child- 
hood to  a  frequent  change  of  its  objects,  (one  set  of  illosioDS 
being  continually  suffered  to  efface  the  impressions  of  another,) 
the  understanding  may  be  more  successfully  invigorated  tluui 
by  any  precepts  addressed  directly  to  itself;  and  the  terrors  of 
the  nursery,  where  they  have  unfortunately  overclouded  the 
in£uit  mind,  gradually  and  insensibly  dispelled,  in  the  first 
dawning  of  reason.  The  mofiMfidary  hdief  with  which  the 
visions  of  imagination  are  always  accompanied,  and  upon 
which  many  of  its  pleasures  depend,  will  continue  unshaken ; 
while  that  permanent  or  habitual  hdief ^  which  they  are  apt  to 
produce,  where  it  gains  the  ascendant  over  our  nobler  principles, 
will  vanish  for  ever.* 

But  the  subject  grows  upon  me  in  extent,  and  rises  in  im- 
portance, as  I  proceed;  and  the  size  of  my  volume  reminds 
me,  that  it  is  now  more  than  time  to  bring  these  speculations  to 
a  close.  Here,  therefore,  I  pause  for  the  present ; — ^not^  how- 
ever, without  some  hope  of  soon  resuming  a  more  systematical 
analysis  of  our  Intellectual  Powers  and  Capacities. 

•  iElem/aUs,  toL  i.  chap.  tu.  sect  4^  p.  •458.] 
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TO  PAET  PIEST- 


Non  A,  (p.  18,)  PraHm.  Dim^  oliap.  l^BekFs  Inatmetioe  PrtMyfet 

Table  of  Db.  Bod's  InstinctiTe  PrincipleB,  extnoied  from  PriMtlej*8 
BoBominaHonf  p.  9. 

jMemoiy        ••  the  belief  of  its  past  eziBtenoe. 

(imagination  no  belief  at  all. 

2.  Mental  affections the  idea  and  belief  of  our  own  existence. 

3.  Odours,  tastes,  sounds,'^ 

and  certain  affections  >        their  pecnliar  corresponding  sensations. 

of  the  optio  nerve,     } 

.      *  V  -J  --v-A      ^  /  *he  sensation  of  hardness,  and  the  be- 

4.  A  liaid  substance ^     U^  ^^  eomething  hard. 

!  An  extended  sabstance the  idea  of  extension  and  spaoe. 

A  bodjin  motion          th«  idea  of  motion. 

^    ^iTreJSioijfti^  ftheideaandbebN^fofcertjdnthonghJ, 

KeToi^imd  a^-l        i     SSr*'           d«po«tion.  of  the 

tndesofthebodj,      )  <^    "^^ 

'•    ^";;^™«f"°^*«}        upright  Vision. 

8.  Images  in  correspond-'^ 

ing   parts    of   bothV        nngbTiskm. 

eyes  ...      J 

9.  Pains  in  any  part  ofl  /theideaof  the  place  where  the  pain  ia 

the  body    .        .       /       I     seated. 

A  dko  emmtnOet  ikAfiXLontmg  amcmg  iinttinetivefaeuUiei  arprme^pki,  Ha.*- . 

10.  The  parallel  motion  of  the  eyes,  as  neoessaiy  to  distinct  vision. 

11.  The  sense  of  veracity,  or  a  disposition  to  speak  troth. 

12.  A  sense  of  erednlity,  or  a  disposition  to  believe  others. 

IS.  The  inductive  faculty,  by  which  we  mfer  similar  effects  from  similar  causae. 
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To  this  taUa  Prieslky  htm  sabjoined  (under  the  title  of  Au&mitiet)  a  aeries  of 
qnotatume  from  Beid's  Inquiry,  which  he  eeems  to  have  conadBied  aa  jiuti^riiig 
the  Btatement  which  the  table  ezhibitB  of  the  leading  opinicme  contained  in  thas 
work.  How  fiur  the  statement  is  correct,  those  who  hare  at  all  entered  into  tibs 
spirit  of  Beid's  reaaoningSy  will  be  able  to  judge  completely  from  the  4A.  and  &k 
articles ; — according  to  which,  Beid  is  represented  aa  having  maintained,  that  a 
hard  iubitance  tugguU  ihe  seniotum  of  hardneu,  and  the  heHef  €f  Momdkmg 
hard;^-<m  extended  eubetanee,  the  idea  of  eoBtenei&r^  and  spoos^-and  the  primary 
quaUties  of  hodiee  in  ffenercd,  their  peeuUar  eeneatione.  The  aidhoriijf  pirodaodd 
for  the^Srsf  of  these  charges  is  ihe  following  sentence : — 

"  Bj  an  oiiginal  principle  of  oar  constitation,  a  certain  sensation  of  tooch  both 
suggests  to  the  mind  the  conception  of  hardness,  and  creates  the  behef  of  it ;  or,  in 
other  words,  this  sensation  is  a  natural  sign  of  hardness.** 

It  is  perfectlj  evident  that  the  authority  here  is  not  only  at  yarianoe  with  the 
charge,  but  is  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  According  to  Beid,  the  Seneadon  stnggeata 
the  Oonaption  of  hardneee;  according  to  PriesUej's  comment,  he  maintains  the 
absurd  and  nonsensical  proposition,  that  "  a  hard  substance  suggests  the  Sentatum 
of  hardness."  The  other  two  misrepresentations  are  equallj  gross ;  and,  indeed, 
predselj  of  the  same  description. 

Note  B,  (p.  55,)  Essaj  I.  chap.  l.—D^bntion. 

That  there  are  many  words  used  in  philosophical  discourse,  which  do  not  admit 
of  logical  definition,  ia  abundantly  maiufest.  This  is  the  case  with  aU  those  woids 
that  signify  things  uncompounded,  and,  consequently,  unsusceptible  of  analyaia; — 
a  proposition,  one  shoxdd  think,  almost  self-eTident ;  and  yet  it  is  surprising  how 
very  generally  it  has  been  overlooked  by  philosophers. 

That  Aristotle  himself,  with  all  his  acuteness,  was  not  aware  of  it,  ifipean  aofli- 
dently  from  the  attempts  he  has  made  to  define  various  words  denoting  some  of 
the  simplest  and  most  elementary  objects  of  human  thought  Of  this,  remarkable 
instances  occur  in  his  definitions  of  Hme  and  of  mo^um;  definitions  which  were  long 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  learned ;  but  which  are  now  remembered  ooly 
from  their  smgular  obscurity  and  absurdity.  It  is  owing  to  a  want  of  attenticii  to 
this  circumstance,  that  metaphysicians  have  so  often  puxzled  themselves  aboat  the 
import  of  terms,  empUjyed  familiarly,  without  the  slightest  danger  of  mistake,  by 
the  most  illiterate ; — ^imaginiog,  that  what  they  could  not  define  must  involve  sobm 
peculiar  mystery ;  when,  in  fact,  the  difficulty  of  the  definition  arose  entirely  from 
the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  thing  to  be  defined.  "  Quid  sit  Tempns,"  said  8t 
Augustine,  "  si  nemo  qufarat  a  me,  scio ;  si  quis  interroget,  nesdo.** 

Aeoo^ding  to  Dr.  Beid,  Descartes  and  Locke  are  the  earfiest  writers  in  whom 
tins  fundamental  principle  of  logic  is  to  be  found ;  but  the  lemazk  is  by  no  aiesns 
oorrect. — [Locke  claims  the  merit  of  it  sa  entirely  his  own.  **  The  names  of 
simple  ideas  are  not  capable  of  any  definition ;  the  names  of  all  complez  ideas 
are.  It  has  not,  that  I  know,  been  yet  observed  by  anybody,  what  wotda  mt, 
and  what  are  not  capable  of  being  defined.*^— .£!isay,  book  iii.  chap.  iv.  sect.  4. 

Deaoartes,  although  he  i^proximated  to  the  same  truth,  ia  &r  less  loU  sad 
aiplicit  than  Locke.    "  Non  hio  ezplioo  multa  nomina,  qvibns  jam  qsub  sum  vd 
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ntar  in  seqnentibnB,  quia  per  bo  satis  note  Tidentnr.  Et  anpe  adTorti  plifloeoplios 
in  hoc  eirare,  quod  ea  qiin  simplicissima  erant,  ac  per  se  nota,  logicis  definitioni- 
lyiiB  ezplicare  conarentnr ;  ita  enim  ipsfi  obscoiiora  reddebant."— PWnc^pui,  i.  10.] 

I  do  not  know  if  Locke  himself  has  expressed  the  doctrine  in  question  more 
oleariy  than  onr  celebrated  Scottish  lawyer,  Lord  Stair,  in  a  work  published  several 
years  before  the  Euay  on  Human  Understanding;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
tfaAt  if  the  French  Philosopher  had  the  start  of  our  conntiyman  in  perceiving  its 
bvth  and  importance,  when  applied  to  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  he  was  by  no 
means  so  fully  aware  of  the  attention  due  to  it,  in  explaining  the  first  prindplet  of 
Physical  Science. 

"  Necesse  est  qnosdam  terminos  esse  adeo  olaros,  nt  darioribus  elucidari  neqne- 
ant,  alioquin  infinitns  esset  progressns  in  terminorum  explioatione,  adeo  nt  nuUa 
pofidt  esse  clara  cognitio,  nee  nllns  certo  scire  possit  alterius  conoeptus." 

*^  Tales  termini  sunt  Cbgitatio,  MottUj  qnibns  non  dantur  olariores  conceptus 
aat  termini,  et  brevi  apparebit,  qnam  inutiliter  Aristoteles  et  Cartesius  conati  sunt 
definire  MotumJ^^^Physioloffia  Nova  Eaq>ervmentaUs,  &c.  Authors  D.  de  Stair, 
Carolo  n.  Britanniarum  Begi  a  Goosiliis  Juris  et  Status.  Lugd.  Batav.  1686^ 
(p.  9.)— See  also  p.  79  of  the  same  book.    ^ 

Locke's  Essay  (as  appears  from  the  dedication)  was  first  printed  in  1689.  Lord 
Stair's  work  must  have  been  published  a  considerable  time  before.  The  Latin 
translation  of  it  (which  is  the  only  edition  I  have  seen)  is  dated  1686 ;  and  bears 
on  the  title-page,  that  the  original  had  appeared  before.  "  Nuper  Latimtaid 
donata.'* 

According  to  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer,  Aristotle  himself  "  had  taught  before 
llr.  Locke,  that  what  the  latter  calls  simple  ideas  could  not  be  defined."— (TVons- 
taHon  of  AristoUe^s  EtkicB  and  PoUtieSt  by  Dr.  Gillies,  vol.  i.  p.  138,  2d  edit) 
The  passages,  however,  to  which  he  has  referred,  seem  to  me  much  less  decisive 
evidence  in  support  of  this  assertion,  than  Aristotle's  own  definitions  are  against 
it.  Nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  alter  this  opinion,  even  by  Dr.  Gillies's  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  celebrated  definition  of  Motion. 

NoTB  C,  (p.  69,)  Essay  I.  chap.  ^,—Idea, 

It  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  my  readers,  before  proceeding  to  the  third  chapter, 
to  read/ with  attention  the  following  extracts  finom  Dr.  Beid*.-^ 

"  The  word  idea  occurs  so  frequently  in  modem  philosophical  writings  upon  the 
mind,  and  is  so  ambiguous  in  its  meaning,  that  it  is  neoessaiy  to  make  some  ob- 
servations upon  it.  There  are  chiefly  two  meanings  of  this  word  in  modem 
authors,  a  popular  and  a  philosophical. 

"  First,  In  popular  language,  idea  signifies  the  same  thing  as  conception,  appre- 
hension, notion.  To  have  an  idea  of  anything,  is  to  conceive  it  To  have  a  dis- 
tinct idea,  is  to  conceive  it  distinctly.  To  have  no  ideaxof  it,  is  not  to  conceive  it 
ataU.'.  .  .  . 

*^  When  the  word  idea  is  taken  in  this  popular  sense,  no  man  can  possibly 
donbt  whether  he  has  ideas.  For  he  that  doubts  must  think,  and  to  think  is  to 
have  ideas. 

**  Snondly,  According  to  the  phiksophical  meaning  of  the  word  idea,  it  does  not 
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ngnify  tbai  act  of  the  ndnd  which  we  call  thoii|^t  or  ooDeeptioii,  hoi  mmat  objeet 
of  thought  Ideas,  accordiiig  to  Mr.  Locke,  (whoee  fieqiwiit  use  of  this  wmd  has 
probably  been  the  oocanon  of  its  being  adopted  into  common  langoage,)  *  are  no- 
thing but  the  immediate  objeots  of  the  mind  in  thinking.'  Bot  of  those  dfjeeit  €f 
thought  caDed  ideas,  di£ferent  sects  of  phikMophers  ham  given  a  mj  diffcxesl 
aoconnt  .... 

**  Mr.  Locke,  who  nses  the  word  idea  so  yery  freqnentlj,  teDs  ns,  that  he  mens 
the  same  thing  bj  it  as  ii  oommonly  meant  by  tpedet  or  j^kanttuau  CbsseDdi, 
from  whoqi  Locke  borrowed  more  than  fix>m  any  other  anthor,  says  the  sama.  The 
word  gpedet  and  phantaam  are  terms  of  art  in  the  Peripatetic  system,  and  the 
meaning  of  them  is  to  be  learned  fix>m  it  ...  . 

"  Modem  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  Peripatetics  and  Epicnreans  of  oid,  have 
conceived,  that  external  olgects  cannot  be  the  immediate  objects  of  onr  thought; 
that  there  most  be  some  image  of  them  in  the  mind  itsel(  in  which,  as  in  a  mirror, 
ihey  are  seen.  And  the  name  «2ea,  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  it,  is  given  to 
those  internal  and  immediate  objects  of  onr  thoughts.  The  external  thing  is  the 
remote  or  mediate  object ;  but  the  idea  or  image  of  that  olject  in  the  mind  is  the 
immediate  olrject,  without  which  we  could  have  no  perception,  no  remembnnoe^  no 
conception  of  the  mediate  object 

"  When,  therefore,  in  common  language,  we  speak  of  havmg  an  idea  of  anytUng^ 
we  mean  no  more  by  that  expression  but  thmUng  of  U,  The  vulgar  allow,  that 
this  expression  implies  a  mind  that  thinks ;  an  act  of  that  mind  which  we  call  think- 
ing, and  an  object  about  which  we  think.  But  besides  these  three,  the  philoscqiher 
conceives  that  there  is  a  fourth,— to  wit,  the  ideOf  which  is  the  immediate  olgeet  of 
thought  The  idea  is  in  the  mind  itself,  and  can  have  no  existence  but  in  a  mind 
that  thinks ;  but  the  remote  or  mediate  object  may  be  something  external,  as  the  son 
or  moon ;  it  may  be  something  past  or  fntore ;  it  may  be  something  winch  never 
existed.  This  is  the  philosophical  meaning  of  the  word  idea;  wd  we  may  observe^ 
that  this  meaning  of  that  word  is  built  upon  a  philosophical  opinion :  For,  if  pluhh 
sophers  had  not  believed  that  there  are  such  immediate  objects  of  all  our  thon^its 
in  the  mind,  they  would  never  have  used  the  word  idea  to  express  them. 

**  I  shall  only  add  on  this  article,  that,  although  I  may  have  occarion  to  use  the 
word  idea  in  this  philosophical  sense,  in  explaining  the  opinions  of  others,  I  shall 
have  no  occasion  to  use  it  in  expressing  my  own,  because  I  believe  ideaa,  taken  m 
this  sense,  to  be  a  mere  fiction  of  philosophers.  And,  in  the  popular  meaning  of 
the  word,  there  is  the  less  occasion  to  use  it,  because  the  English  words  tkoitg^ 
notion,  apprehenaion,  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  Greek  word  idea;  with 
this  advantage,  that  they  are  less  ambiguous." — Eaaaya  on  the  InteUeetuaL  Foaun. 
—[Essay  I.  chap.  i.  pp.  22-27  *,  quarto  or  authentic  edition.] 

After  this  long  quotation  from  Dr.  Beid,  it  is  proper  to  mention  what  has  in- 
duced me  to  make  an  occasional  use,  in  these  Essays,  of  a  word  which  he  baa  taken 
so  much  pains  to  discard  from  the  language  of  philosophy. 

My  reason  is  shortly  this,  that  finding,  after  all  he  has  written  on  the  sulject, 
the  word  idea  BtiU  maintains,  and  is  likely  long  to  maintain  its  ground,  it  seemed 
to  me  a  mora  praotioable  attempt  to  limit  and  define  its  meaning,  than  to  baniah  it 
altogether.  For  this  purpose,  I  generally  couple  it  with  some  synonymoos  word, 
such  as  thougki  or  noCioh^  so  as  to  exclude  completely  all  the  theoretical  < 
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nsually  implied  in  it;  and  I  cannot  lielp  flattering  myaelf  with  the  hope,  that,  in 
this  way,  I  maj  be  able  to  contribote  something  towards  the  gradual  extirpation 
of  the  prejudices,  to  Which,  in  its  philosophical  aooeptation,  it  has  hitherto  gi^en 
so  powerful  a  support  , 

It  may  gratify  the  curiosity  of  some  of  my  readers,  to  be  able  to  compare  the 
lasgfuage  of  Descartes  concerning  idetu,  with  that  of  Mr.  Locke.  According  to 
the  first  of  these  writers,  "  an  idea  is  the  thmg  thought  upon,  as  &r  as  it  is  objee- 
tivdjf  in  the  understanding."  "  Idea  est  ipaa  ree  cogitaUh  ^[uatenue  est  objeeUvi  in 
tTiteUeettk,"  By  way  of  comment  upon  this,  he  tells  us  afterwards,  in  reply  to  a 
difficulty  started  by  one  of  his  correspondents ;  "  ubi  advertendum,  me  loqui  de 
idea  quie  nunquam  est  extra  intellectum,  et  ratione  ctyus  esse  objeetivh  non  aliud 
aignificat,  qokm  esse  in  intellectu  eo  mode  quo  objecta  in  iUo  esse  solent."-^£esp(m- 
mo  ad  Primae  OhjecHonee  in  MedUationu  Carteeii, 

I  may  not  have  a  better  opportunity  of  obserring  afterwards,  that  Descartes 
r^ected  entirely  that  part  of  the  Peripatetic  system  which  accounts  for  perception 
hj  tpecies  or  ideae  proceeding  from  external  things,  and  transmitted  to  the  mind 
through  the  channel  of  the  senses.  His  arguments  against  that  hypothesis  were  so 
dear  and  conclusiTe,  that  Gravesande,  in  a  small  treatise  published  in  1737,  speaks 
of  it  as  unworthy  of  refutation:  "Explosam  dudum,  de  spedebus  &  rebus  prooe>- 
dentibus,  et  menti  impressis,  sententiam  explicare  et  refellere,  inutile  credimus."^ 
'-'IntrodueUo  ad  FkUoeophiam,  p.  98. 

While  Descartes,  however,  dissented  on  (^£9  p<nnt  firom  the  schoolmen,  he  main- 
tained, in  common  with  them,  that  what  we  immediately  perceive  is  not  the  ex- 
ternal object,  but  an  idea  or  image  of  it  in  our  mind. 

Among  our  later  writers,  I  do  not  recollect  any  who  have  entered  into  so  elabo- 
rate an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  ideas^  considered  as  the  objects  of  thought,  as 
the  ingenious  author  of  a  work  entitled,  The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued^  [Mr.  Tucker.] 
The  following  passage,  which  he  gives  as  the  substance  of  his  own  creed  on  thu 
point,  is,  I  suspect,  a  tolerably  faithful  exposition  of  pr^udices  which  still  remain  in 
most  minds ;  and  which  are  insensibly  imbibed  in  early  life,  firom  the  hypothetical 
phraseology  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  schoolmen. 

"  Idea  is  the  same  as  image^  and  the  term  imagination  implies  a  receptacle  of 
images ;  but  Image  being  appropriated,  by  common  use,  to  visible  oljects,  could 
not  well  be  extended  to  other  things  without  oonfiision ;  wherefore  learned  men 
have  imported  the  Greek  word  Idea,  signifying  image  or  appearance,  to  which, 
being  their  own  peculiar  property,  they  might  affix  as  large  a  signification  as  they 
pleased.  For  the  image  of  a  sound,  or  of  goodness,  would  have  offended  our  deli- 
cacy, but  the  idea  of  either  goes  down  glibly ;  therefore,  idea  is  the  same  with 
respect  to  things  in  general,  as  image  with  respect  to  objects  of  vision. 

"  In  order  to  render  the  notion  of  ideas  dearer,  let  us  begin  with  images. 

>lfr.H«iM«rtanraid0r«bpndlmo  (iMold  intareoaiM  betwMn  the  mind  and  Ui«  obiMt" 

■cliolastio  lADgnage  on  this  saliject :— "  Th«  — JEnayv. 

dlgfateit  phlloaopby  taacbet  ui,  thAt  nothing  How  this  language  is  to  be  reconeiled  with 

can  ever  be  preaent  to  the  mind  bat  an  Image  the  phlloeophy  which  teaches,  that  Ideai  or 

erpeneptlen:  and  that  the  MDies  are  only  the  fanagee  <Dan  hate  no  erietenoe  but  h>  a  mind, 

itdtU  throng  which  theee  are  reeetred,  with-  Xr.  Bomehaenot  attempted  to  eiptaia. 
oat  being  ertt  able  to  prodaoe  aigr  immediate 
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Wben  a  peacock  spreads  his  tail  in  oar  sight,  we  haye  a  full  new  of  the  i 
with  an  his  gaudj  plumage  before  as ;  the  bin!  remains  at  some  distance,  bat  tlie 
light  reflected  from  him  paints  an  image  upon  oar  eyes,  and  the  optic  nerrea  1 
mit  it  to  the  sensory.  This  image,  when  arriyed  at  the  ends  of  the  nerves,  1 
an  idea,  and  giyes  as  our  discernment  of  the  animal ;  and  after  the  bird  is  gone  oat 
of  yiew,  we  can  recall  the  idea  of  him  to  perform  the  same  office  as  before,  thotigh 
in  a  duller  and  fainter  manner.  8o,  when  the  nightingale  warbles,  the  aoond 
reaches  our  ears,  and,  passing  through  the  auditory  nerves,  exhibits  an  idea,  bSsCL- 
ing  us  with  the -discernment  of  her  music ;  and  after  she  has  given  oyer  singings, 
the  same  idea  may  recur  to  our  remembrance,  or  be  raised  again  by  ua  at  pleasure. 
In  like  manner,  our  other  senses  convey  ideas  of  their  respectiye  kinds,  which  recor 
again  to  our  view  long  after  the  objects  first  exciting  them  have  been  removed. 

"  These  ideas  having  entered  the  mind,  intermingle,  unite,  separate,  throw 
themselves  into  various  combinations  and  postores,  and  thereby  generate  new  ideas 
of  BefieeUofit  strictly  so  caUed,  such  as  those  of  comparing,  dividing,  distungmah- 
ing,  of  abstraction,  relation,  with  many  others;  all  which  remain  with  ub  as  stock 
for  our  further  use  on  future  occasions.^  .... 

.  .  .  .  "  What  those  substances  are  whereof  our  ideas  are  the  modificatioDs, 
whether  partB  of  the  mind  a»  the  members  are  of  owr  hody^  or  contained  ut  U  Wee 
toafere  m  a  (ox,  or  enveloped  by  it  like  JUh  in  water;  whether  of  a  spiritual,  cor- 
porealf  or  middle  nature  between  both,  I  need  not  now  ascertain.  All  I  mean  at 
present  to  lay  down  is  this : — That,  in  every  exercise  of  the  understanding,  that 
which  discerns  is  numerically  and  substantially  diatinct  from  that  which  ia  dia- 
cemed,  and  that  an  act  of  the  understanding  is  not  so  much  our  own  proper  act, 
as  the  act  of  somethina;  else  operating  upon  us." — ^VoL  i.  p.  15,  et  $eq.  (edition  of 
1768.) 

On  this  and  on  some  other  points  touched  upon  in  these  Essays^  I  am  sorry  to 
differ  from  an  author,  for  whose  talents,  learning,  and  taste,  I  entertain  a  high 
respect.  I  have  purposely  avoided  any  reference  to  his  book  through  the  whole  of 
this  volume,  as  his  reasonings  did  not  appear  to  myself  to  invalidate  the  condosioss 
which  I  was  chiefly  anxious  to  establish.  See  Academieal  QvestionB  by  the  Bight 
Honourable  Sir  William  Drummond,  (London,  1805 ;)  particularly  chap,  x.,  which 
contains  his  defence  of  the  Ideal  Theory.  It  is  directed  chiefly  against  some 
arguments  and  expressions  of  Dr.  Beid;  and  must  be  acknowledged,  eTen  by 
those  who  dissent  the  most  widely  from  its  doctrines,  to  be  written  with  equal 
ability  and  candour. 

NoTB  D,  (p.  77,)  Essay  I.  chap.  S.— Platonic  Ideas. 

"  Those  things  which  are  inferior  and  secondary,  are  by  no  means  the  prindplee 
or  causes  of  the  more  excellent ;  and,  though  we  admit  the  common  interpretations, 
and  allow  sense  to  be  a  principle  of  science,  we  must,  however,  call  it  a  principle, 
not  as  if  it  was  the  efficient  cause,  but  as  it  rouses  our  soul  to  the  recollection  of 
general  ideas.  According  to  the  same  way  of  thinking,  is  it  said  in  the  IVmaevi^ 
that  through  the  sight  and  hearing  we  acquire  to  ourselves  philosophy,  because  we 
pass  from  olgects  of  sense  to  Beminiscence  or  Becollection.^  .  .  .  •  "  For,  in  as 
much  as  the  soul,  by  containing  the  principles  of  all  beings,  is  a  sort  of  omniform 
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TeprBBentation  or  exemplar:  wben  it  U  roased  bj  objects  of  nense,  it  re-collects 
those  principles  wbich  it  contains  witliin,  and  brings  them  forth." 

The  foregdng  passages  (which  I  give  in  the  version  of  Mr.  Harris)  are  taken 
from  a  manuscript  commentaiy  of  the  Platonic  Olympiodoros  upon  the  Phaddo  of 
Plato.— See  Harris's  Wdrh$,  toI.  i.  p.  426,  4to  edit. 

The  following  lines  are  from  Boethius,  who,  after  having  enumerated  many  acts 
of  the  Mind  or  Intellect,  wholly  distinct  from  Sensation,  and  independent  of  it, 
thns  condodes  [his  statement  of  the  PUtonic  theory  of  Perception,  which  he  him- 
self adopU.—J^.] 

"  Haec  est  effidens  magis 
Longd  caossa  potentior, 
Quam  qp»  materisB  modo 
Impressas  patitnr  notes. 
PrsBcedit  tamen  excitans, 
Ac  vires  animi  movens, 
Vivo  in  corpore  passio. 
Gnm  vel  lux  oculos  ferit, 
Vel  vox  auribus  instrepit ; 
Tom  «iBSTiH  VIGOR  cxdtus, 
QuAs  nrruB  bpbgibs  teskt, 
Ad  motus  simileis  vocans, 
Notis  applicat  exteris, 

IhTBOSBUMQUB  BBOOVDinB 

FoBMis  miscet  imagines." — De  Ootuol  FhSoe.  L  v. 

To  these  quotations  I  shall  only  add  a  short  extract  from  Br.  Price : — 
"  According  to  Codworth,  abstract  ideas  are  implied  in  the  cognoacUive  power 
ofihA  wind;  which  eonUdna  in  iUdf  virtually  (as  the  fixture  plant  or  tree  is  con- 
tained in  the  seed)  general  notions  or  exenypHars  of  aU  things,  which  are  exerted 
by  it,  or  unfold  and  discover  themselves  as  oecaeUms  invite,  and  proper  dretun-' 
stances  occur.  This,  no  doubt,  many  will  very  freely  condemn,  as  whimsical  and 
extravagant.  I  have,  I  own,  a  different  opinion  of  it ;  but  yet  I  should  not  care  to 
be  obliged  to  defend  it."— Price's  Jieview,  &c.  (London,  1769,)  p.  89. 

Note  E,  (p.  84,)  Essay  I.  chap.  ^.^JBentunent. 

The  word  sentiment,  agreeably  to  the  use  made  of  it  by  our  best  English  writers, 
expresses,  in  my  opinion,  veiy  happily,  those  complex  determinations  of  the  mind, 
which  result  from  the  co-operation  of  our  rational  powers  and  of  our  moral  feelings. 
— ^We  do  not  speak  of  a  man's  sentiments  concerning  a  mechanical  contrivance,  or 
A  physical  hypothesis,  or  concerning  any  speculative  question  whatever,  by  which 
the  feelings  are  not  liable  to  be  roused,  or  the  heart  affected. 

This  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  sentiment  corresponds,  I  think,  exactiy 
with  the  use  made  of  it  by  Mr.  Smithy  in  the  title  of  his  Theory.  It  agrees  also 
nearly  with  the  following  explanation  of  its  import,  in  Campbell's  Philosophy  of 
Bhetorie: — "  What  is  addressed  solely  to  the  moral  powers  of  the  mind,  is  not  so 
properly  denominated  ihepathetiCf  as  tiie  sentimeataL    The  term,  I  own,  is  rather 
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modem,  bat  i»  nevertheless  conyenient,  as  it  fills  a  Tacant  room,  and  does  not^  fik» 
most  of  our  new-£fmgled  words,  jostle  oat  older  and  worthier  occapaats,  to  the  no 
small  detriment  of  the  langosge.  It  occapies,  so  to  speak,  the  middk  place 
between  the  pathetic  and  that  which  is  addressed  to  the  imagination,  and  par- 
takes of  both,  adding  to  the  wannth  of  the  former  the  grace  and  attractions  of  the 
latter." 

Would  not  Campbell  hare  stated  thu  philological  fiict  still  more  accuratdj,  if 
he  had  substituted  the  word  understanding  instead  of  imoffination,  in  tho  laat  sen- 
tence ? — making  such  alterations  on  the  snbseqaent  danae,  as  this  chang«  woold 
have  rendered  necessaiy. — In  proposing  the  following,  I  wish  only  to  ooarej  mj 
idea  more  clearlj; — "  And  partakes  of  both,  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  former 
the  sober  and  deliberate  conviction  of  the  latter." 

Dr.  Beattie  has  said,  **  that  the  true  and  the  old  English  sense  of  (he  word 
sentimemt  is  a  formed  opinion,  notion,  or  principle ;"'  and  he  is  certainlj  anpported 
in  this  remark  by  the  explanation  of  that  word  in  Johnson's  IXeUonary,  It  b 
remarkable,  however,  that  the  very  first  aathoritj  qnoted  by  Johnson  is  ationgly 
in  favour  of  what  I  have  stated  concerning  the  shade  of  difference  between  the 
words  senti$neni  and  opinion.  "  The  consideration  of  the  reason,  why  they  axe 
annexed  to  so  many  other  ideas,  serving  to  give  us  due  sentiments  of  ihs  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things,  may  not  be  nnsnitable  to  the 
main  end  of  these  inquiries." — Locks. 

One  thing  at  least  must  be  granted,  that,  if  this  term  be  considered  as  exactly 
synonymous  with  opinion  orprindpUt  it  is  altogether  superfluous  in  our  language ; 
whereas,  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  I  am  inclined  to  employ  it^  it  forma  a  real 
and  most  convenient  accession  to  our  philosophical  vocabulary. 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  Dr.  Beid  has  made  use  of  the  word  somewhat  impro- 
perly, (at  least  according  to  present  usage,)  when  he  speaks,  in  his  JSssays  em  ike 
Intellectual  Powers^  of  the  "Sentimenis  of  Mr.  Locke  concerning  perception ;"  and 
of  the  "  Sendmenis  of  Amauld,  of  Berkeley,  and  of  Hume,  concerning  ideas,*'  &c — 
He  seems,  himself,  to  have  been  sensible  of  this ;  for  in  his  Essays  on  the  Aeths 
PowerSt  published  three  years  after  the  former,  he  observes,  that  "  sentknent  waa 
wont  to  signify  opinion  or  judgment  of  any  kind ;  but^  of  late,  is  appropriated  to 
signify  an  opinion  or  judgment,  that  strikes,  and  produces  some  agreeable  or  uneasy 
emotion."--(P.  479,  4to  edit.) 

Mr.  Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  employs  (after  the  example  of  the 
French  metaphysicians)  senHmeiU  as  synonymous  with  feding;  a  use  of  the  word 
quite  unprecedented  in  our  tongue. 

In  ascertaining  the  propriety  of  our  vernacular  expressions,  it  is  a  rule  with  me 
never  to  appeal  from  the  practice  of  our  own  standard  authors  to  etymological  con- 
siderations, or  to  the  use  which  is  made,  in  other  languages,  either  ancient  or 
modem,  of  the  corresponding  derivatives  firom  the  same  root  In  the  present  di- 
stance, accordingly,  I  pay  no  regard  to  the  definitions  given  of  the  word  sentiment 
in  French  dictionaries ;  although  I  readily  acknowledge,  that  it  was  firom  that 
countiy  we  originally  borrowed  it :  And  I  am  much  fortified  in  my  doubta  with 
respect  to  the  competency  of  foreign  tribunals  to  decide  any  such  questiona,  by  Ae 
variety  of  senses  attached  to  this  very  wprd,  in  the  different  languagiea  of  modon 
^  Araif  an  Truth,  part  IL  cbap.  L  Met.  1. 
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Europe.    On  tbis  point  I  willingly  borrow  a  few  remarks  from  a  Teiy  ingenions 
and  judicionfl  critic. 

'*  Le  mot  9eniime^  dMv6  da  primitif  Latin  9mUre,  a  paes^  dans  lea  langnes 
modemea,  maaa  avec  dee  nuances  d*acoeption  particulidres  &  chacune  d*elle8.  En 
Italien,  tentimenio  exprime  deux  ideee  difiSrentes :  1.  L'opinion  qu'on  a  sur  nn 
oliget^  on  enr  une  question ;  2.  La  facoltS  de  sentir.  En  Anglois,  teniimerU  n'a 
que  le  premier  de  ces  deux  sens.  En  Espagnol,  ienUmieiUo  signifle  ioujfrance, 
acoeption  que  le  mot  primitif  a  quelquefois  en  Latin. 

"  En  Francois,  tenHmeni  a  les  deux  aoceptions  de  lltalien,  mais  avec  cette 
diJRrence,  que  dans  la  demidre  3  a  beancoap  d'extension.  Non  seulement  il  de- 
signs g^&ralement  en  Francois  tontes  les  affections  de  I'ftme,  mais  il  exprime  plus 
particnlidrement  la  passion  de  I'amour.  En  ToicTun  exemple ;  ton  sentixeiit  est 
9%  prqfbnd  que  rien  au  monde  ne  peiui  la  tRstraire  det  cbJeU-  qui  aervent  21  2a 
MoiMTtr.  Si  l*on  traduit  cette  phrase  dans  toute  autre  langue,  en  conserTant  le 
mot  aenUmetU,  on  fera  un  OdBdeisme,  On  en  fera  dgalement  un,  en  employant 
ce  mot  dans  la  traduction  des  phrases  suiTantes :  e*ut  un  komme  h  SBMTiMEirT ; 
ootSI  du  BEVTiMEjsT ;  U  y  o  du  sbhtdceht  dant  eeUe  piiee;  il  ut  tout  dme,  tout 
anrrnRiiT ; — parce  qu'il  j  est  pris  dans  une  acception  Tagne,  pour  tout  ce  qui 
tient  k  la  faculty  de  sentir.  Aussi  Stbbhb  en  a-t-il  fait  un  en  donnant  k  son 
Toyage  le  titre  de  sentimental;  mot  que  les  Fran9ois  u'ont  pas  manqu6  de  reclamer, 
et  de  £lire  passer  dans  leur  langue,  parce  qu'il  est  parfailement  analogue  i  Tftccep- 
tion  qu'ils  ont  donn6e  au  mot  sentiment," — Dieeertatibn  aur  ke  OcUUcUmtSj  par 
M.  Suard. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Sterne  can  be  justly  charged  with  a  OalUcism^ 
in  the  title  which  he  has  given  to  his  book ;  the  adjective  eentimentalf  although 
little  used  before  his  timOj  being  strictly  conformable  in  its  meaning  to  the  true 
English  import  of  the  substantive  on  which  it  is  formed.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think,  that  in  adopting  the  aclJectiTe  eentimentalj  as  well  as  the  phrase  homme  ft 
eentiment,  the  French  have  imitated  the  English  idiom.  In  applying,  indeed, 
the  word  eentiment  to  the  passion  of  hve^  they  must  be  allowed  to  have  led  the 
way :  Nor  do  I  know  that  their  example  has  been  yet  followed  by  any  good  writer 
in  this  country. — M.  Suard  was  probably  misled,  in  this  criticism  on  Sterne,  by 
Johnson's  Dictionary, 

They  who  are  aware  of  the  frequent  use  of  this  word,  which  lias  Been  lately 
made  by  our  moral  writers,  will  not  blame  me  for  the  length  of  this  note ;  more 
especially  when  they  consider  what  a  source  of  misapprehension  it  has  been 
between  English  and  French  philosophers.  How  oddly  doe»  the  following  sentence 
Boond  in  our  ears  I  "  Les  noureaux  philosophes  reulsnt  que  la  couleur  soit  nn 
seotiment  de  I'ftme." 


NoTB  F,  (p.  88,)  Essay  II.  chap.  l.—Berhde^B  IdeaUm. 

The  prindpal  steps  of  Berkeley's  reasoning,  in  snpport  of  his  scheme  of  ideal- 
imn,  are  expressed  in  the  following  propositions,  which  are  stated  nearly  in  his 
own  words : — 

**  We  are  percipient  of  nothing  but  onr  own  perceptions  and  ideas."—"  It  is 
VOL.  V.  %T>  . 
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evident  to  any  one  who  takes  a  anrrey  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  Ifaat 
they  are  either  ideas  actually  imprinted  on  the  senses ;  or  else  each  ae  ace  per- 
oeived  by  attending  to  the  passions  and  operations  of  the  mind ;  or  lastly,  ideas 
•formed  by  help  of  memory  and  imagination,  either  oompoonding,  dividing,  or 
harely  representing  those  originally  perceived  in  the  foresaid  ways.*' — *'  light  and 
colours,  heat  and  cold,  extension  and  figure ;  in  a  word,  the  things  we  see  and 
feel,  what  are  they  bat  so  many  sensations,  notions,  ideas,  or  impressioiDs  on  the 
sense ;  and  is  it  fosnble  to  separate,  even  in  thought,  any  of  these  from  percep- 
tion ?  For  my  own  pant,  I  might  as  easily  divide  a  thing  from  itself^ — As  &r  oar 
senses,  by  them  we  have  the  knowledge  only  of  our  sensations,  ideas,  or  thow 
things  that  are  immediately  perceived  by  sense,  call  them  what  yon  will :  Boi 
they  do  not  inform  us,  that  things  exist  without  a  mind,  or  unperceiyed — like  to 
those  which  are  perceived. — As  ihere  can  be  no  notion  or  thought  but  in  a  think* 
ing  being,  so  there  can  be  no  sensation  but  in  a  sentient  being :  it  is  the  act  or 
feeling  of  a  sentient  being ;  its  Tory  essence  consists  in  being  feh.  Notiiiiig  can 
resemble  a  sensation,  but  a  similar  sensation  in  the  same,  or  in  some  other  mind. 
To  think  that  any  quality  in  a  thing  inanimate  can  resemble  a  sensation  is  ahsind, 
and  a  oontradSotion  in  terms.^' 

This  aigument  of  Berkeley  is  very  clearly  and  concisely  put  by  Beid.  "  K  we 
have  any  knowledge  of  a  material  world,  it  must  be  by  the  senses :  bat  fty  tks 
tenees  we  haoe  no  knowledge  but  ofowr  eensationa  only ;  and  our  sensatioiia,  which 
are  attributes  of  Mind^  can  have  no  resemblance  to  any  qualities  of  a  thing  that  is 
inanimate." — \fiAd,  JPowert^  Essay  U.  ch.  xi.  p.  179,  original  edition.] 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  the  only  proposition  in  this  demonsbatioD, 
which  admits  of  doubt,  is,  that  by  our  senses  we  have  the  knowledge  of  oar  sensa- 
tions only,  and  of  notbing  else.  Grant  this,  and  the  conclusion  is  izreeistiUe. 
"  For  my  own  part,"  he  adds,  "  I  once  believed  this  doctrine  of  ideas  so  firmly,  as 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  Berkeley's  system  in  consequence  of  it ;  till  finding  some 
consequences  to  follow  fiH>m  it,  which  gave  me  more  uneasiness  than  the  want  of  a 
material  world,  it  came  into  my  mind,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  to  pat  the  ques- 
tion, what  evidence  have  I  for  this  doctrine,  that  all  the  objects  of  mj  knowledge 
are  ideas  in  my  own  mind  ?  From  that  time  to  the  present,  I  have  been  candidly 
and  impartially,  as  I  think,  seeking  for  the  evidence  of  this  principle,  bat  can  find 
none,  excepting  the  authority  of  philosophers." — [InUL  Powen,  Essay  II.  ch.  z. 
p.  162.] 

We  are  told,  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Berkeley,  that,  after  the  publication  of  his  book, 
he  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Clarke  ;  in  the  course  of  which,  Clarke  discovered  a 
manifest  unwillingness  to  enter  into  the  discussion  about  the  existence  of  matter, 
and  was  accused  by  Berkeley  of  a  want  of  candour.  The  story  has  every  appear- 
ance of  troth ;  for  as  Clarke,  in  common  with  his  antagonist,  regarded  the  ideal 
theory  as  incontrovertible,  it  was  perfectiy  impossible  for  him,  with  all  his  acute- 
ness,  to  detect  the  flaw  to  which  Berkeley's  paradox  owed  its  plannbtKty. 

NoTB  G,  (p.  88,)  Essay  II.  chap.  1.— iVtmofy  and  Secondary  QuaUtiee. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  repugnance  of  the  ideal  theory  to  fad^  Dr.  Bdd 
observes,  that,  in  its  fundamental  assumption,  it  oonfounds  our  Sen$a&niM  and 
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I^Bre^pHom  together ;'  overlooking  altogether  the  Benaatiom  by  which  the  primary 
qualities  of  matter  are  made  known  to  ns.  Berkeley  sajii,  Ihat  by  the  ienses  we 
have  no  hunoledge  Imt  cf  ovr  SeneaUone,  oniy;  and  Locke,  that  the  Primairy 
QuaUHee  of  body  are  bbsehblisobs  of  our  Spneations^  though  the  Secondary  are 
not.  Now,  upon  this  point  we  may  venture  to  appeal  to  every  man's  conscioiis- 
neas.  Can  any  person  doubt,  that  he  has  clear  notions  of  jSoBteneion  and  of  Figure^ 
which  form  the  subjects  of  the  pcoudeBt  and  most  beautiful  system  of  demonstrated 
truths  yet  brought  to  light  by  human  reason  ?  Indeed,  what  notions  can  be  men- 
tioned, more  definite  and  satisfactoiy,  than  those  which  we  possess,  of  these  two 
qualities?  And  what  resemblance  can  either  bear  to  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  state  of  a  sentient  being  ?  That  we  have  notions  of  eztenial  qualities 
which  have  no  resemblance  to  our  sensations,  or  to  any  thing  of  which  the  mind  is 
coneeiouSt  is  therefore  a  fact  of  which  every  man's  experience  affords  the  oom- 
pletest  evidence ;  and  to  which  it  is  not  possible  to  oppose  a  sugle  objection,  but 
ha  incompatibility  with  the  common  philosophical  theories  concerning  the  origin 
of  our  knowledge. 

The  idea  of  Extension  (without  having  recourse  to  any  other)  furnishes,  of  itself, 
an  eaqMrimeatum  erueU  for  the  determination  of  this  question.  The  argument 
which  it  affords  against  the  truth  of  the  ideal  theory,  is  very  forcibly  stated  by  Dr. 
Beid,  in  a  passage,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  intended  to  have  transcribed  here, 
in  ordeV  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  my  readers  with  respect  to  the  work  in  which  it 
is  detailed  at  length.  As  I  am  prevented,  however,  from  doing  so  by  want  of 
room,  I  must  request  such  of  them  as  have  any  relish  for  these  speculations,  to 
study  with  care  the  5th  and  6th  sections  of  the  5th  chapter  of  liis  ih^tisry  into  the 
Human  Mind;  also  the  paragraph  in  the  7th  section  of  the  same  chapter,  be- 
ginning  with  the  words, — '*  This  I  would  therefore  humbly  propose,  as  an  expert- 
menhan  crucia,^  &c.  They  are  not  to  be  comprehended  fully  without  a  consider- 
able effort  of  patient  reflection ;  but  they  are  within  the  reach  of  any  person  of 
plain  understanding  who  will  submit  to  this  trouble ;  and  they  lead  to  very  im- 
portant consequences  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 

After  the  long  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of  this  book, 
I  should  despair  of  reviving  any  degree  of  attention  to  the  subject,  if  I  did  not  re- 
collect the  opposition  and  the  neglect  which  all  those  truths  have  had,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  encounter,  which  are  now  regarded  as  the  great  pillars  of  modem 
philosophy.  I  was  anxious,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  into  immediate  contrast  the 
statement  which  was  given  by  this  author,  fifty  years  ago,  of  the  incompatilnlity  of 
our  ideas  of  exteneion,  figure,  and  motion^  with  the  received  systems  concerning 

1  Sauatkm  propwly  expretm  flkU  change  In  m  poadbla,  from  the  thonghta,  in  order  to  mIm 

the  state  of  tke  mind^  which  Is  prodaoed  by  ui  the  preoiie  import  of  the  word  lenicrfiMk— See 

impraadon  npon  an  orsan  of  lenaep  (of  irttlflh  (hOUnei  iff  Moral  PMUuoph^.    CPangnph  !< 

change  we  ean  eonoeite  tiie  mind  to  be  oon-  {fiUmenUt  ftc,  toL  i.  p.  14)] 
adooB,  without  aiqr  knowledge  of  external  ob-  For  a  fUDer  illostrailon  of  this  distinction,  I 

J«cli:)  PercepUon.  on  «heo(her  hand,  expreases  mutt  refer  to  Dr.  Beid.    A  dear  oonoepUon  of 

the  huwiedge  or  the  inUmaltont  we  obtain,  by  it  (as  he  baa  himself  ramaxked)  is  the  key  to  all 

maana  of  our  sensatloDS,  oonceming  the  qnali-  that  he  haa  written  in  opposition  to  the  Betke- 

tles  of  matter :  and,  eonaeqvently,  inrolres,  in  leian  system.    Priesaey,  through  the  whole  of 

ereiy  instance,  the  notion  of  externaU^  or  out-  his  strictares  on  Beid,  studious^  employi  the 

mm,  which  it  is  iwpssiiry  to  ezdnde,  as  much  two  words  as  qrnonymoas  teraa. 
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the  BoansM  of  our  knowledge;  and  the  indistinct  pointmgs  towaids  the 
doflien,  which  have  ■inc%sppeiuned  in  the  writinge  of  Kent  andotfaen.  The  i 
which  this  doctrine  has  made,  in  consequence  of  the  mysterious  veil  under  which 
thej  have  disguised  it,  when  compared  with  the  paUic  inattention  to  the  simple 
and  Inminons  reasonings  of  Beid,  affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable  inntanfrs  I 
know,  of  that  weak  admiration  which  the  half-leamed  are  always  ready  to  bestow 
on  whatever  they  find  themselyes  unable  to  comprehend.  But  on  these  and  sosse 
collateral  topics,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  myself  more  fiiBy  in  a 
subsequent  note. 

To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  tracing  the  progress  of  philooophical  specula- 
tion, it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  know,  that  although  Beid  was  indisputably  the 
first  who  sav  clearly  the  important  consequences  involved  in  the  down&l  of  the 
ideal  theory,  yet  various  hints  towards  its  refutation  may  be  collected  firom  eariier 
writers.  80  far  from  considering  this  anticipation  as  having  any  tendency  to  lower 
his  merits,  I  wish  to  point  it  out  to  my  readers,  as  a  proof  of  the  sagacity  with 
which  he  perceived  the  various  and  extensive  applications  to  be  made  of  a  oonda- 
sioD,  which,  in  the  hands  of  his  predecessors,  was  altogether  sterile  and  naelets. 
My  own  conviction,  at  the  ssme  time,  is,  that  the  passages  I  am  now  to  quote^ 
were  either  unknown  to  Dr.  Beid,  or  had  altogether  escaped  his  recollection,  when 
he  wrote  his  Inquiry,  They  exhibit,  in  fitct,  nothing  more  ihan  momentary 
glimpses  of  the  truth,  afibrded  by  some  casual  light  which  immediately  diss^peared, 
leaving  the  traveller  to  wander  in  the  same  darkness  as  before. 

The  followiug  sentence  in  Dr.  Hutcheson*s  Treadu  on  the  BuMumt^ 
ing  the  period  at  which  the  author  wrote,  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  his  i 
physical  acuteness :  "  Extension,  figure,  motion,  and  rest,  seem  to  be  more  pc«- 
perly  ideoB  accompanying  the  sensations  of  sight  and  touch,  than  the  wenaatumi  of 
either  of  those  senses." — It  does  not  appear,  from  any  reference  which  he  after- 
wards makes  to  this  distinction,  that  he  was  at  all  aware  of  its  value. 

The  learned  and  judicious  Crousaz,  who  wrote  a  little  prior  to  Hutchesou,  ex- 
presses himself  nearly  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  even  dwells  on  the  distinction  at 
some  length.  In  the  following  passage  [of  his  Logic^  I  have  taken  no  other  liberty 
with  the  original,  but  that  of  suppressing  some  superfluous  words  and  clauses,  with 
which  the  author  has  loaded  his  statement,  and  obscured  his  meaning.  The  clauses^ 
however,  which  I  omit,  and  still  more  the  preceding  context,  will  satisfy  any 
person  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  examine  them,  that  although  he  seems  to  havs 
had  Beid's  fundamental  principle  fairly  within  his  reach,  he  saw  it  too  indistinctly 
to  be  able  to  trace  its  consequences,  or  even  to  convey  its  import  veiy  deariy  to  the 
minds  of  others. 

''  When  we  would  represent  to  ourselves  something  wUko¥i  us,  and  which  re- 
sembles a  sensation,  it  is  evident  that  we  pursue  a  mere  chimera.  A  senwttiflB 
can  represent  nothing  but  a  sensation :  And  sensation,  being  a  species  of  thought, 
can  represent  nothing  which  belongs  to  a  subject  incapable  of  thinking.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  objects  of  our  perceptions.  When  I  think  of  a  tree  or  of  a  triangle,  I 
know  the  objects,  to  which  I  give  these  names,  to  be  different  fixmi  my  thoughts, 
and  to  have  no  resemblance  to  them.— T^e/aet  u  tamderfU  lutitiM  md  thclm 
mcontutabU:* 
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In  Bftzter*a  Treatue  on  ihe  Immaterialiiy  of  the  iSbtiZ,  tlie  same  obfleiration  is 
not  only  repeated,  but  is  employed  expreesly  for  the  refutation  of  the  Berkeleian 
system.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  iDg^nions  writer  has  poshed 
his  condosion  farther  than  he  was  wairanted  to  do  by  his  prenuses,  and,  indeed, 
farther  than  his  own  aignment  required. 

"  If  our  ideas  have  no  parts,  and  yet  if  we  perceive  parts,  it  is  plain  we  perceive 
something  more  than  ow  oum  perctpdone.  But  both  these  are  certain :  we  are 
<x>n8cions  that  we  perceive  parts,  when  we  look  upon  a  house,  a  tree,  a  river,  the 
dial-plate  of  a  dock  or  watch.  Thit  w  a  thort  and  eaty  way  cf  being  certain  that 
something  exuta  teiihaut  the  nnndJ^-^Yol.  ii.  p.  813. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  fact  here  stated  furnishes  no  positive  proof  of  the  existence 
of  external  objects.  It  only  destroys  the  force  of  Berkeley's  reasonings  againtt  the 
poeeHnUty  of  their  existence,  by  its  obvious  incompatability  with  the  fundamental 
principle  on  which  alT  these  reasonings  proceed.  The  inference,  therefore,  which 
Baxter  ought  to  have  drawn  was  this;  that  by  our  sensations  we  do  receive 
notions  of  qualities  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  these  sensations ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  Berkeley's  reasonings  are  good  for  nothing,  being  founded  on  a  false 
hypothesis.  This  is  precisely  Beid's  argument ;  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  that 
Baxter,  afUr  having  got  possession  of  the  premises,  was  not  aware  of  the  important 
consequences  to  which  they  lead.        ^ 

Of  all  the  writers,  however,  who  touched  upon  this  sulg'ect,  prior  to  the  publica- 
tion of  Beid's  Inquiry,  none  seems  to  have  had  a  clearer  perception  of  the  truth,  or 
to  have  expressed  it  with  greater  precisioo,  than  D*Alembert.  "  It  is  doubUess," 
he  observes  in  one  passage,  "  by  the  sense  of  touch  we  are  enabled  to  distinguish 
our  own  bodies  from  surrounding  objects ;  but  how  does  it  convey  to  us  the  notion 
of  that  continuity  of  parts  in  which  consists  properly  the  notion  of  exteneionf 
Here  is  a  problem  on  which,  it  appears  to  me,  that  philosophy  is  able  to  throw  a 
Teiy  imperfect  light.  In  a  Ford,  the  sensation  by  means  of  which  we  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  extension  is,  in  its  nature,  as  incomprehensible  as  exteneion 
ii»elf:*—{El6mene  de  la  PhUotophie,  Article  M&aphyeigue,  [MSangee,  tom.  iv. 
pp.  67,  58.]}  On  a  different  occasion,  the  same  writer  has  remarked,  that,  "  as 
no  relation'  whatever  can  be  discovered  between  a  sensation  in  the  mind,  and  the 
object  by  which  it  is  occasioned,  or  at  least  to  which  we  refer  it,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  possibility  of  tracing,  by  dint  of  reasoning,  any  practicable  passage 
from  the  one  to  the  other."  And  henoe  he  is  led  to  ascribe  our  belief  of  the 
existence  of  things  external  to  "  a  species  of  ittetinet,^* — "  a  principle,'*  he  adds, 
'*  more  sure  in  its  operation  than  reason  itself.'*— Dtse.  iV^tm.  de  VEncydop. 
IMilanges,  tom.  I  p.  16.] 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  fact  which  D'Alembert  has  thus  not  only  admitted, 
but  pointed  out  to  his  readers  as  mvolving  a  mystery  not  to  be  explained,  it  is 
astonishing  to  find  him  expressing,  again  and  again,  in  different  parts  of  his 
works,  his  complete  acquiescence  in  Locke's  doctrine,  that  aU  our  ideas  are  de- 
rived from  owr  eenaatione;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  anything 
which  has  no  resemblance  to  something  previously  known  to  us  by  our  own  con- 
sciousness. The  remarks,  accordingly,  just  quoted  from  him,  are  nowhere  tamed 
to  any  account  in  his  subsequent  reasonings. 

All  these  passages  reflect  light  on  Beid's  philoiophy,  and  afford  evidence,  that 
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the  difficnlty  on  wliich  lie  hu  laid  so  great  streae,  with  re^tect  to  the  tranai&m 
made  by  the  sdnd  fronoi  ita  aenaatioiia  to  a  knowledge  of  the  pxuBaty  qvalhieB  of 
matter,  ia  by  no  meana  (aa  Prieatley  and  aome  others  have  aaaerted)  the  ^^pcing 
of  hia  own  imagination.  They  proTe,  at  the  aame  time,  that  none  of  the  anthon 
from  whom  I  haye  borrowed  them,  with  the  aingle  exception  of  Baxter,  have 
availed  themaelTea  of  thia  difficulty  to  destroy  the  fonndationa  of  Beifceley^a 
acheme  of  Idealiam :  and  that  Baxter  himaelf  waa  aa  nnapprized  aa  the  othen  ct 
the  extenaive  applicationa  of  which  it  ia  anaoeptible  to  Tariona  other  qneatima 
connected  with  the  philoaophy  of  the  human  mind.  The  celebrated  Gterman  pro- 
fessor, Emannel  Kant,  seems  at  last  to  hare  got  a  glimpse  of  this,  notwithatan&ig 
the  Bcholaatic  fog  throngh  which  he  delighta  to  view  every  object  to  which  he 
ttirna  hia  attention.  Aa  hia  writings,  however,  were  of  a  much  later  date  than 
thoae  of  Dr.  Beid,  they  do  not  properly  &U  nnder  oar  conaideration  in  thia  note ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  I  most  not  now  add  to  ita  length,  by  entoing  upon  a  topic  of 
anoh  extent  and  difficulty. 


NoTB  H,  (p.  89,)  Eaaay  IL  chap.  l.-^PrieaOey^IUid. 

The  following  strictures  on  Beid'a  reasonbga  against  the  ideal  Uieoiy  oocnr  in  a 
work  published  by  Dr.  Prieatley  in  1774. 

"  Before  our  author  had  leated  eo  muoh  upon  thia  argument,  it  behoved  him,  I 
think,  to  have  examined  the  atrength  of  it  a  little  more  carefully  than  he  seems 
to  have  done :  for  he  appears  to  me  to  have  8u£Eered  himaelf  to  be  misled  in  the 
very  foundation  of  it,  merely  by  philosophers  happening  to  call  ideas  the  imaget 
of  external  things ;  aa  if  tkU  vxu  not  known  to  he  afigurathe  ea^pretriim,  denoting, 
not  that  the  actual  shapes  of  things  were  delineated  in  the  brain  or  upon  the  nind, 
but  only,  that  impressions  of  some  kind  or  other  were  conveyed  to  the  mind  bj 
meana  of  the  organa  of  sense  and  their  corresponding  nerves,  and  that  betweeo 
theae  impressione  and  the  sensations  existing  in  the  mind,  there  ia  a  real  and 
neceasary,  though  at  preaent  an  unknown  connexion.*' — [Examination  <f  Mtid^  ftc^ 
aect.  3,  p.  30.] 

To  those  who  have  peruaed  the  metaphysical  writings  of  Berkeley  and  of  Hume, 
the  foregoing  passage  cannot  fail  to  appear  much  too  ludicrous  to  deserre  a 
serious  answer.  Do  not  all  the  reasonings  which  have  been  deduced  from  Lo^e*f 
philosophy  against  the  independent  existence  of  the  material  world  hinge  on  that 
very  principle  which  Priestley  affects  to  consider  as  merely  an  accidental  mode  of 
speaking,  never  meant  to  be  understood  literally?  Where  did  he  learn  that  the 
philosophers  who  have  "  happened  to  call  ideas  the  image*  of  external  things,'' 
employed  this  term  "  as  a  figurative  expression,  denoting,  not  that  the  actnal 
shapes  of  things  were  delineated  in  the  brain  or  upon  the  mind,  but  ooly,  that 
impressions  of  some  kind  or  other  were  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  means  of  the 
organs  of  sense  and  their  corresponding  nerves  ?''  B[as  not  Mr.  Locke  expicasly 
told  us,  that  "the  ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  reeeMfamceM  of  them, 
and  that  their  paUerm  do  retily  exist  in  the  bodies  themselvea ;  but  Uiat  the  idess 
produced  in  us  by  secondary  qualities  have  no  resemblance  of  them  at  aD."  ^  And 
1  Tot.  L  p.  99, 13(h  «dit  of  bfi  fkray.  [&  U.  ch.  tUL  Met  25.3 
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£d  not  Mr.  Hmne  nnderBtaiid  this  doctrine  of  Locke  in  the  most  Btrict  and  literal 
meaning  of  the  words  when  he  stated,  as  one  of  its  necessazy  conseqnences,  "  That 
the  mind  either  is  no  sabstanoe,  or  that  it  is  an  extended  and  divisible  snbetance ; 
iMcanse  the  idea§  of  extension  cannot  he  in  a  snbject  which  is  indivisible  and 
nnextended."^ 

But  whj  should  I  refer,  on  this  occasion,  to  Home  or  to  Lockei.  when  quotations 
to  the  very  same  pnrpose  are  furnished  hy  various  writers  of  a  much  later  date  ? 
The  following  is  from  a  book  published  in  1782 : — 

"  It  will  not  be  disputed,  but  that  sensations  or  ideaa^  properly  exist  mi  the  souZ, 
because  it  could  not  otherwise  retain  them  so  as  to  continue  to  perceive  and  think 
alter  its  separation  from  the  body.  Now,  whatever  ideas  are  in  themselves,  they 
are  evidently  produced  by  external  objects,  and  must  therefore  correspond  to  them ; 
and  since  many  of  the  objects  or  archetypes  of  ideas  are  di'^ble,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  the  ideas  themselves  are  divisible  also.  The  idea  of  a  man,  for 
instance,  could  in  no  sense  correspond  to  a  man,  which  is  the  archetype  of  it^  and 
THKBEVOBB  oouLD  HOT  BE  THB  iDBA  OF  A  iciir,  if  it  did  uot  oousist  of  the  ideas  of 
his  headf  amUf  trunk,  Ugi,  &c.  It  therefore  consists  of  parts,,  and  consequently  is 
divisible.  And  how  is  it  possible,  that  a  thing  (be  the  nature  of  it  what  it  may) 
that  is  divinble,  should  be  contained  in  a  substance,  be  the  nature  of  it  likewise 
what  it  may,  that  is  indwiMef 

"If  the  archetypes  of  ideas  have  extension,. the  ideas  expressive  of  them  must 
have  extension  likewise ;  and  therefore  the  mind,  in  which  they  exist,  whether 
it  be  material  or  immaterial,  must  hare  extension  also." 

It  will  surprise  and  amuse  some  of  my  readers,,  as  a  specimen  of  the  precipitation 
and  inconsistency  of  Dr.  Priestley,  when  they  learn  that  the  passage  just  quoted  is 
extracted  from  his  DisquisiiUms  an  Matter  and  Spirit,  [sect.  5,  p.  57,]  published 
eight  years  after  his  attack  on  Dr.  Beid.  *  No  form  of  words  could  have  conveyed  a 
more  unqualified  sanction  than  he  has  here  given  to  the  old  hypothesis  concerning 
id^as ; — a  hypothesis  which  he  had  before  asserted  to  have  been  never  considered 
by  any  philosopher,  but  as  a  figurative  mode  of  expression ;  and  which,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  theoiy,  he  had  represented  as  an  absurdity  too  palpable  to 
deserve  a  serious  refutation. 

The  ignorance  which  Priestley,  and  his  associates  of  the  Hartleian  School,  have 
discovered  of  the  history  of  a  branch  of  philosophy  which  they  have  presumed  to 
decide  upon  with  so  much  dogmatism,  renders  it  necessary  for  me  to  remark  once 

X  "  The  moil  Tidgar  pbllotophy  infanni  ui,  diitlngiiiibliig  prop«rtiM  of  extended  obMtS. 

that  no  external  olqeet  can  make  itielf  known  And  to  cut  #iort  all  dispntei,  the  very  idea  of 

to  the  mind  immediately,  and  withont  the  in-  extension  is  copied  ftom  nothing  bat  ah  im- 

terpoaition  of  an  image  or  perception.    That  preesion,  and,  consequently,  mnst|wt/€e(fycvrM 

table,  which  Jut  now  appears  to  me^,  i^  only  %  (d  tt.    To  say  the  idea  of  extension  agrees  to 

peroeption,  and  all  its  qnaUtiee  are  qualities  of  anything,  is  to  say  it  is  extended." 

a  perception.    Now,  the  meet  obvious  of  all  its  "  The  firee-thinker  may  now  triumph  in  his 

quaUties  is  extension.    The  peroeption  consists  turn ;  and  haTing  found  there  are  impressions 

of  parts.     These  parts  are  so  situated,  as  to  and  ideas  really  extended,  may  ask  his  an- 

allbrd  us  the  notion  of  distance  and  contiguity ;  tagonists,  how  they  can  inoorpoiate  a  simple 

of  length,  bieadth,  and  thiokneia    The  tetmi-  and  indivisible  subject  with  an  extended  per- 

nation  of  these  three  dimensions  is  what  we  eepUon."— IVwIiM  qf  Human  iVatefv,  roL  L 

can  figure.    This  figure  Is  moveable,  separable,  pp.  418,  417.     [Original  and  authentic  edi- 

and  diviaiUe.  MobOltjaDdseparahOityanthe  tieo.] 
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more,  in  UiIb  place,  that  the  ideas  of  Deacartes,  and  of  his  aaooeawn,  were  Etde 
elae  (at  least  so  far  aiBpereqptum  is  concerned)  than  a  new  name  fi>r  the  tpedea  of 
the  schoolmen ; — the  various  ambiguities  connected  with  the  word  idea^  having 
probablj  contributed  not  a  little  to  shelter  the  doctrine,  in  its  more  modem  dresa^ 
against  those  objections  to  which  it  must,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  have  appeared 
to  be  liable,  if  the  old  Peripatetic  phraseology  had  been  retained. 

The  following, passage  from  Hobbes,  while  it  demonstrates  the  prevalenoe,  at  bo 
very  distant  period,  in  its  most  absurd  form,  of  the  dogma  which  Keid  baa  cao>- 
bated,  may  serve  to  illustrate,  at  the  same  time,  the  ine£Scacy  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  when  opposed  to  an  established  prejudice : — 

"  The  Philosophy  Schools,  through  all  the  Universities  of  Christendom,  grounded 
upon  certain  texts  of  Aristotle,  teach,  that  for  the  cause  of  viiion,  the  thing  seen 
sendeth  forth,  on  eveiy  side,  a  visible  fpedeSj  (in  English,)  a  visible  show,  ofpari- 
<um,  or  aspect^  or  a  being  sun;  the  receiving  whereof  into  the  eye  is  seeing.  And 
for  the  cause  of  hearing,  that  the  thing  heard  sendeth  forth  an  audible  species,  that 
is,  an  aiidible  aspect,  or  audible  being  seen;  which  entering  at  the  ear,  maketh 
hearing.  Kay,  for  the  cause  of  vnderstamding  also,  they  say  the  thing  understood 
sendeth  forth  an  inteUigible  species,  that  is,  an  inteUigibU  being  seen ;  which,  coming 
into  the  understanding,  .makes  us  understand.''  —  "I  say  not  this,'*  oontinaes 
Hobbes,  "  as  disapproving  of  the  use  of  Universities,  bat  because,  as  I  am  to  speak 
hereafter  of  their  office  in  a  commonwealth,  I  must-let  you  see,  on  all  occasiona,  fay 
the  way,  what  things  should  be  amended  in  them,  amongst  which,  the/regvencjfcf 
insignifioant  speech  is  oneV-^Of  Man,  part  i.  ohap.  i. 

About  a  hundredand  fiffy  years  ago,  when  the  dreams  of  the  cloister  were  bepn- 
ning  to  vanish  before  the  dawnidg  light  of  experimental  science,  the  aignments 
which  the  schoolmen  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  in  their  own  defence,  afford 
a  commentary  on  the  real  import  of  their  dogmas,  which  we  should  search  for  in 
vain  in  the  publications  of  those  ages,  when  they  were  regarded  as  oracles  of  troth, 
which  it  was  the  business  of  the  philosopher  not  to  dispute,  but  to  unriddle.  With 
this  view,  I  shall  extract  a  few  remarks  from  a  vindication  of  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trines, in  opposition  to  some  discourses  of  Sir  Eenelm  Bigby,  by  an  author  of  con- 
siderable celebrity  among  his  contemporaries ;  but  who  is  indebted  chiefly  for  the 
small  portion  of  fame  which  he  now  enjoys  to  a  couplet  of  Hudibras.  The  aim  of 
the  reasonings  which  I  am  to  quote  is  to  show,  as  the  author  himself  informs  us, 
that  objects  toork  not  materiaUg,  but  intentionaUg,  on  the  sense;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  buffoonery  blended  with  them,  they  may  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  expo- 
sition of  the  scholastic  opinion  on  this  memorable  question ;  a  question  which 
Alexander  Boss  appears  to%ave  studied  as  carefully,  and  as  successfully,  as  any 
of  the  writers  who  have  since  undertaken  the  task  of  resolving  it. 

'"  The  atoms  are  your  sanctuary  to  which  you  fly  upon  all  occasions.  For  you 
will  now  have  these  material  parts  of  bodies  work  upon  the  outward  organs  of  the 
senses,  and,  passing  through  them,  mingle  themselves  with  the  spirits,  and  so  to  the 
brain.  These  little  parts  must  needs  get  in  at  the  doors  of  our  bodies,  and  mingle 
themselves  with  the  spirits  in  the  nerves,  and,  of  necessity,  must  make  some  motion 
in  the  brain.  Doubtless,  if  this  be  trge,  there  must  needs  be  an  incredible  mo- 
(tion  in  the  bndn;  for,  if  the  atoms  of  two  armies  fighting  should  rush  into 
your  brain  by  the  eye,  they  will  make  a  greater  motion  than  Minerva  did  in  Jo- 
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Piter's  brain.  Yoa  would  call  for  a  Ynlcan  to  deave  your  head,  and  let  ont  thoae 
armed  men,  who  would  cause  a  greater  straggling  in  your  head  than  the  twins  did 
in  Bebecca%  womb:  For  I  do  not  think  these  little  myrmidons  wonld  lie  so  quiet 
in  yoor  brain,  as  the  Grecians  did  in  the  Trojan  horse.  But,  if  the  material  atoms 
of  the  object  pierce  the  organ ;  as,  for  example,  of  a  horse ;  then  tell  ns,  how  many 
atoms  mast  meet  to  make  up  a  little  horse ;  and  how  can  that  horse,  being  bridled 
and  saddled,  pierce  your  eye  without  hurting  it,  especially  if  yon  should  see 
mounted  on  his  back  such  a  gallant  as  St.  Otarge,  armed  with  a  long  sharp  lance ; 
or  Bellerophon  on  Pegasus  ?  And  if  a  thousand  eyes  should  look  at  one  time  upon 
that  object,  will  it  not  be  much  lessened,  by  losing  so  many  atoms  and  parts,  as 
enter  into  so  many  eyes  ? — Or  can  the  object  multiply  itself  by  diminution,  as  the 
fiye  loaves  did  in  the  gospel  ? — Or,  suppose  yon  should  see  as  many  horses  at  a 
time  as  were  in  Zerxes  his  army,  would  there  be  stable-room  enough  in  your  brain 
to  contain  them  all  ? — Or,  if  you  should  see  a  thousand  horses,  one  after  another, 
doth  the  coming  in  of  the  latter  drive  out  the  former  ? — ^Which  way  do  they  come 
oat? — ^The  ssme  way  they  went  in? — Or  some  other  way?— Or  do  they  stable 
altogether  there  ? — Or  do  they  die  in  the  brain  ? — ^WiU  they  not  perish  the  brain, 
and  poison  your  optic  spirits,  with  which  you  say  they  are  mingled  ?— Or,  suppose 
you  should  see,  iu  a  looking-glass,  a  horse ;  doth  the  atoms  of  that  horse  pierce  first 
the  ghus  to  get  b,  and  then  break  through  the  glass  again  to  get  into  your  eye  ? 
Sure,  if  this  be  your  new  phUotophy,  you  are  likely  to  have  but  few  sectaries  of 
these  deambulatory  wise  men,  whom  you  call  vulgar  philosophers.^  Is  it  not  easier, 
and  more  consonant  to  reason,  that  the  image  or  r^prueniation  of  the  object  be 
received  into  the  sense,  which  reception  we  call  eeneation,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
veiy  material  parte  which  you  call  aUme  should  pierce  the  organ  ?  for  then  the 
same  ol^'ect  must  be  both  one  and  many ;  and  so,  if  all  the  inhabitants  of  either 
hemisphere  should  look  at  once  on  the  moon,  there  must  be  as  many  moons  as 
beholders. 

"  Again,  we  distinguish  that  which  you  confound,  to  wit,  first,  the  organ  which 
is  called  eentorivm :  secondly,  the  eeneilMe  faculty,  which  resides  in  the  spirits : 
thirdly,  the  act  of  sensotum,  which  is  caused  by  the  olgect:  fourthly,  the  object 
itself  which  causeth  sensation,  but  not  the  sense  or  faculty  itself:  fifthly,  the  epe- 
ciu  uihich  is  the  image  of  the  object:  sixthly,  the  mediumt  which  is  air,  water, 
&c.:  seventhly,  the  eeneitive  aotd,  actuating  the  organ,  and  in  it  judging  and 
perceiving  the  object,  which  diffuses  and  sends  its  ipedeSf  or  epkitiud  and  inten- 
tional quaUtie8f  both  into  the  medium  and  the  sensorium ;  and  this  ie  no  more 
impoenbie  ihanfor  ihe  wax  to  reoeioe  the  impreeeione  orjigureqfthe  eeali  without 
any  of  its  matter.^* 

From  this  precious  relic  of  scholastic  subtlety  we  learn — let,  that  the  author 
conceived  the  tpecies  by  means  of  which  perception  is  obtained  to  be  really  images 
or  representations  of  external  objects ;  2d,  that  he  conceived  these  species  to  be 
altogether  unemhodied;  3d,  that  the  chief  ground  of  difference  between  him  and 
his  opponent  consisted  in  this,  that  while  the  one  supposed  the  species  to  be  imma- 

1  Gompftre  this  with  Dr.  Baattiel  attempts  at  tioni  upon  Sir  Kendm  Dtffby't  DUeownet  qf  Ihe 

pt«aaai(i7  on  the  rery  theory  which  Alexander  Saiun  of  Bodtu,  and  of  the  Rational  Sauk 

&0M  ooneidered  as  Indispntahlei  By  Alaiaoder  Row,  London,  1040. 

*  Tlu  PkUotopMcat  Toudutanti  or,  ObMnw- 
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igntd,  tbe  oilier  fiuiciecl  them  to  be  composod  of  atonu  wlncli  enter  bj  the  ovgaas 
of  sense,  and  "  make  some  motion  in  the  brain.''  In  this  respect,  Sr  Kenelm 
Digbjr's  bypothesis  seems  to  be  merelj  a  reTival  of  the  M  Epicurean  doctrine  vith 
respect  to  the  temiia  rervm  suiui2aera :  which  Lncretias  plainly  oonsidefed  as 
imoffei  or  resemUaneei  of  sensible  qnaJities ;  periectly  analogons  to  the  speeaes  of 
the  Peripatetics  in  evei7  particolar  bat  this,  that  they  were  sapposed  to  paitalce  of 
the  matter  as  well  as  oi  the /orm  of  their  respectiTe  archetypes. 

In  the  present  state  of  science,  when  the  phraseology  of  the  schoolmeii  is  nm- 
Tersally  laid  aside ;  and  more  especially,  since  the  time  that  the  abenrdity  of  their 
tbeoiy  of  perception  has  been  so  folly  exposed  by  Dr.  Beid,  it  is  ^ery  easy  to  aigne 
from  this  absurdity  against  the  probability  that  the  theory  was  erer  matter  of 
general  and  serious  belief.  It  is  easy,  for  example,  to  ask  what  notion  it  was  poa- 
sible  to  annex  to  the  words  image  or  repreicntaiionf  when  applied  to  the  sensible 
^pedes,  by  which  we  perceiTO  baldness  or  softness,  ronghness  or  smootlmeaB,  heat 
V  or  cold  ?  The  question  is  snrely  a  very  pertinent  one,  and,  to  all  appearance,  soffi- 
ciently  obvioos ;  bat  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  was  ever  asked,  or  that  it 
woold  have  prodaced  mach  impression,  if  it  had  been  asked,  during  the  scholastic 
ages.  Sach  is  the  influence  of  words  upon  tbe  most  acute  understandingB,  that 
when  the  language  of  a  sect  has  once  acquired  a  systematical  coherence  and  con- 
sistency, the  imposing  plausibility  of  the  dress  in  which  their  doctrines  are  exhi- 
bited, is  not  only  likely  to  draw  a  veil,  impenetrable  to  most  eyes,  over  many  of 
the  inconsistencies  of  thought  which  they  may  involve,  but  to  give  a  dexterous 
advocate  infinite  advantages  in  defending  and  vindicating  these  incondstencieB,  if 
they  should  be  brought  under  discussion.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  this  technical 
language  has  been  supplanted  by  a  difierent  phraseology,  and  when  the  particolar 
dogmas  which  it  was  employed  to  support  come  to  be  examined  in  separate  and 
unconnected  detail,  error  and  absurdity  carry  along  with  them  the  materials  of 
their  own  refutation ;  and  the  mysterious  garb,  under  which  they  formerly  escaped 
detection,  serves  only  to  expose  them  to  additional  ridicule.  Such  has,  in  &ct, 
been  the  case  with  the  scholastic  theory  of  perception,  which,  after  maintaining  its 
ground,  without  any  dispute,  during  a  succession  of  centuries,  is  now  represented 
as  an  extravagance  of  too  great  a  magnitude,  to  have  been  ever  understood  by  its 
abettors  in  the  literal  sense  which  their  words  convey.  It  would  be  happy  for 
science,  if  some  of  those  who  have  lately  expressed  themselves  in  this  manner,  did 
not  conceal  from  superficial  readers,  and  probably  from  themselves  also,  under  a 
difierent,  but  equally  hypothetical  form  of  words,  the  very  same  fiindamental  mis- 
take which  revolts  their  judgment  so  strongly,  when  presented  to  them  in  tenns 
to  which  they  have  not  been  accastomed. 

The  theory  of  Bigby,  too,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  his  antagonist,  is  a  his- 
torical document  of  considerable  importance ;  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  the  first 
attacks  made  on  the  system  of  the  schoolmen,  by  the  partisans  of  the  new  ]^o- 
sophy.  The  substitution  of  material  images,  instead  of  the  ambiguous  and  mys- 
terious epedes  of  Aristotle,  by  forcing  the  Peripatetics  to  speak  out  their  meaning 
a  littie  more  explicitly,  did  more  to  bring  them  into  discredit  than  the  most  acute 
and  conclusive  arguments  of  their  opponents. — ^Much  about  the  same  time,  Dr. 
Hooke  expressed  himself  not  less  decidedly  about  the  Materiality  <f  iieae  or 
images;  employing  a  mode  of  speakmg  on  this  subject  not  very  unHke  that  of  Dr. 
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Darwin.  Friesdey'e  language  is  flomewhat  different  from  this,  being  faithfully 
modelled  after  the  hjpothesiB  of  his  master,  Dr.  Hartley.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  as 
Hartley  sapposes,  the  nerves  and  brain  be  a  vibrating  sabstance,  cM  »«fMati(ma  and 
ideat  are  vibradom  in  thai  mUutanee;  and  all  that  is  properly  unknown  in  the 
bosiness,  is  the  power  of  the  mind  to  perceive  or  be  a£fected  with  these  vibrations." 
— [JSoDcmunatumofBeidf  &c.,  sect  3,  p.  81.]  In  what  manner  Dr.  Priestley  would 
have  reconciled  thia  inference  with  what  I  have  already  quoted  from  him  with 
respect  to  the  idea  of  extension,  I  presume  not  to  ooigectore. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  notions  which  were  prevalent  with  respect  to  the 
nature  dsennble  spedea^  and  Ikat  littie  more  than  a  century  ago,  I  shall  quote  a 
^passage  from  a  treatise,  which,  notwithstanding  its  unpromising  subject,  was  evi- 
dently the  work  of  an  author,^leeply  tainted,  indeed,  with  the  prejudices  of  his 
ooantry  and  of  his  age,  but  of  no  inconsiderable  learning  and  ingenuity.  The 
treatise  I  allude  to  is  entitled,  AETTEPOSKoniA,  oraBrUfDueourae  eoneermfig 
the  Second  Sights  eornmonly  to  eaUed,  By  the  Bev.  Mr.  John  Frazer,  deceased,  late 
Minister  of  Tirrie  and  Coll,  and  Dean  of  the  Isles.  (Edinburgh,  printed  by  Mr. 
Ancbew  Symson,  1707.) 

The  passage  seems  to  me  to  deserve  preservation,  as  a  memorial  of  the  state  of 
Scottish  philosophy  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century ;  and  I  willingly  give  it  a 
place  here,  as  the  book  from  which  it  is  extracted  is  not  likely  to  fall  in  the  way  of 
many  of  my  readers. 

After  mentioning  a  variety  of  aneodotee,  conceming  the  iUnsions  of  imagination 
to  which  hypochondriacal  perscms  are  liable,  when  in  a  state  of  solitude,  the  author 
proceeds  thus : — 

*'  If  yon  will  ask,  how  oometh  this  to  pass  ?  Take  botice  of  the  following  method, 
which  I  humbly  offisr  to  your  consideration.  Advert,  in  the  first  place,  that  visible 
ideat  or  epeeiee^  are  emitted  from  every  visible  olgect  to  the  organ  of  the  eye, 
representing  the  figure  and  colour  of  the  object,  and  bearing  along  with  it  the  pro- 
portion of  the  distance ;  for  sure,  tiie  objects  enter  not  the  eye,  nor  the  interjacent 
track  of  ground.  And  a  third  thkig^  different  frY>m  the  eye  and  the  object,  and  the 
distant  ground,  must  inform  the  eye.  The  wpedee  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  'by 
the  optic  nerve,  and  are  laid  up  in  the  magaBine  of  the  memory ;  otherwise,  we 
should  not  remember  the  object  any  longer  than  it  is  in  our  presence,  and  a  re- 
membering of  those  objects  is  nothing  else  but  the  fimcy's  receiving,  or  more  pro- 
perly, the  soul  of  man  by  the  fiinoy  receiving,  these  inteniional  ifteeies  formerly 
received  from  the  visible  olject  into  the  organ  of  the  eye,  and  recondited  into  the 
seat  of  the  memory.  Now,  when  the  brain  is  in  a  serene  temper,  these  species  are 
in  their  integrity,  and  keep  their  rank  and  file  as  they  were  received ;  but  when 
the  brain  is  filled  with  gross  and  fiatuous  vi^>ourBy  and  the  spirits  and  humours 
enraged,  theee  ideas  are  sometimes  multiplied,  sometimes  magnified,  sometimes 
misplaced,  sometimes  confounded  by  other  species  of  di£Eerent  objects,  &c.  &o.,  and 
this  deception  is  not  only  incident  to  the  fimqy,  but  even  to  the  external  senses, 
particularly  the  seeing  and  hearing.  For  the  viius,  or  seeing,  is  nothing  else  but 
the  trsnsition  of  the  intentional  species  through  the  orystalline  humour  to  the 

1  In  oonaeqiMiDee  of  the  groiriiig  inllii«nee  of  the  OMrteilan  pbllceophj,  theie  words  were  then 
I  to  be  xeguded  se  qnosTBone. 
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Tetiform  coat  of  the  eye,  and  judged  by  the  common  mrm,  and  conveyed  by  the 
optic  nerve  to  the  fancy." 

•  «  «  «  • 

"  Now,  if  iheee  ipecies  fonnerly  received  and  laid  up  in  the  brain,  wiU  be 
reversed  back  from  the  same  to  the  retifoim  coat  and  ciyatalline  hnmonr  as 
formerly,  there  is,  in  effect,  a  lively  seeing  and  perception  of  the  object  represented 
by  these  species,  as  if  de  fwvo  the  object  had  been  placed  before  the  eye ;  for  ilie 
oi^gan  of  the  eye  had  no  more  of  it  before  than  now  it  has.  Jnst  so  with  the 
hearing:  it  is  nothing  eke  but  the  receiving  of  the  oudQile  apedea  to  that  part 
of  the  ear  that  is  accommodated  for  hearing ;  so  that  when  the  apedee  are 
retracted  from  the  brain  to  their  proper  organs,  (for  example,  the  ear  and  the 
eye,}  hearing  and  seeing  are  perfected,  as  if  the  objects  had  been  present  to  in- 
fluence the  organ  de  novo.  And  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  this  is  a  singolar 
opinion.  For  Cardanus,  an  eminent  author  of  great  and  universal  reading  and 
experience,  maintains  this  revereion  of  the  epedea^  and  attributes  his  own  vision  of 
trees,  wild-beasts,  men,  cities,  and  instructed  battles,  musical  and  martial  inatnx- 
ments,  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  year  of  his  age,  to  the  apedea  of  the  oljecta 
he  had  seen  formerly,  now  retracted  to  the  oi^gan  of  the  eye ;  and  dtes  Averroes, 
an  author  of  greater  renown,  for  the  same  opinion." — See  Gatdanus,  De  JSubtSikite 
Berum,  p.  801. 

"  And  it  seems  truly  to  be  founded  upon  relevant  grounds.  I  have  observed  a 
sick  person  that  complained  of  great  pain  and  molestation  in  his  head,  and  par- 
ticularly of  piping  and  sweet  singing  in  his  ears:  which  seems  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  apedea  of  piving  and  dnging  which  he  had  fonnerly  heard ;  but 
were  now,  through  the  plethoiy  of  his  head,  forced  out  of  the  brain  to  the  organ  of 
the  ear,  through  the  same  nerve  by  which  they  were  received  formerly ;  and  why 
may  not  the  same  befall  the  viaibie  apedea  as  weU  as  the  audStlU  f  which  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  this  optic  experiment :  Take  a  sheet  of  painted  paper,  and  fix  it 
in  your  window,  looking  stedfEistly  to  it  for  a  considerable  time ;  then  close  yoor 
eyes  vei^  strait,  and  open  your  eyes  suddenly,  you  will  see  the  paintings  almost 
as  lively  as  they  were  in  the  painted  sheet,  with  the  lively  colours.  This  com- 
pression of  the  eyes,  by  consent  causes  a  compression  of  the  whole  brain,  which 
forces  back  the  vieible  apedea  of  the  painted  sheet  to  the  organ  of  the  eye  through 
the  optic  nerve,  which  will  presently  evanish  if  the  reflectant  did  not  help  to  pie- 
serve  them.  Too  may  see  then  how  much  of  these  representations  may  be  within 
ourselves,  abstracting  from  any  external  agent  or  object,  without  the  eye  to 
influence  the  same." 

Were  it  not  for  the  credulity  displayed  by  Mr.  Fraser,  in  various  parts  of  his 
book,  one  would  almost  be  tempted  to  consider  die  foregoing  theory  as  the  effort 
of  a  superior  mind  combating  the  superstitions  prejudices  of  his  age,  with  sach 
weapons  as  the  erroneous  philosophy  of  that  age  could  supply.  Perhaps  the  spirit 
of  the  times  did  not  allow  him  to  carry  his  scepticism  farther  than  he  did.  A  Lord 
President  of  our  Supreme  Court  in  Scotland  (one  of  the  most  eminent  and  aooom- 
plished  men  whom  this  country  has  produced)  is  said  to  have  been  an  advocate  for 
this  article  of  popular  faith  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards. — [Duncan  Forbes  of 
Culloden.-~JS<i.] 
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NoTB  I,  (p.  94J  Essay  II.  cbap.  l.-^OreaUan  qf  Matter. 

In  tlie  passage  from  Locke,  quoted  in  &e  fi}otnote,  p.  94,  a  hint  is  given  (very 
unworthy  of  his  good  sense)  towards  a  new  theory  of  the  creation  of  matter.*  It  is 
a  remarkable  circnmstance,  that  a  theoiy  on  the  same  sulgect  was  suggested  to 
Priestley,  by  certain  speculations  of  his  own,  approaching  very  neariy  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Boscovich ;  a  coincidence  which  strikes  me  as  a  strong  additional  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  that  interpretation  which  I  have  given  to  Locke's  words. 

'*  I  will  add  in  this  place,  though  it  will  be  considered  more  fuUy  hereafter,  that 
this  supposition  of  matter  having  (besides  extension)  no  other  properties  but  those* 
of  attraction  and  repulsion,  greatly  relieves  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  suppo* 
sition  of  the  creation  of  it  out  qf  nothing,  and  also  the  continual  moving  of  it,  by  a 
being  who  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  have  no  common  property  with  it.  For, 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  both  the  creating  mind,  and  the  created  substance, 
are  equalfy  destitute  of  $6Udity  or  impenetrabiUty ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  supposing  that  the  latter  may  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  former.'' 
-^DiequiniioM  on  Matter  and  JSjnritj  vol.  i.  p.  28.    Birmingham,  1782. 

NoTB  K,  (p.  113,)  Essay  IL  chap.  2,  sect.  l.—Instinet, 

Notwithstanding  the  apology  which  I  have  offered  for  the  word  inttinctt  as  it 
has  been  sometimes  employed  by  writers  on  the  Human  Mind,  I  am  perfectly 
sensible  that  it  has  been  used,  on  various  occasions,  even  by  our  most  pro- 
found reasoners,  with  too  great  a  degree  of  latitude.  Examples  of  this  might 
be  produced,  both  from  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Smith ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself,  in 
this  note,  to  a  passage  from  Dr.  Beid,  (by  whose  phraseology  I  was  led  to  introduce 
the  subject  at  present,)  in  which  he  gives  the  name  of  imtinet  to  the  sudden  effort 
we  make  to  recover  our  balance,  when  in  danger  of  falling ;  and  to  certain  other 
instantaneous  exertions  which  we  make  for  our  own  preservation,  in  circumstances 
of  unexpected  danger. — See  his  Eeaays  on  the  Active  JPowers  of  ifan,  p.  174, 
4toedit. 

In  this  particular  instance,  I  agree  perfectly  (excepting  in  one  single  point)  with 
the  following  veiy  judicious  remarks  long  ago  made  by  Grravesande : — 

''  B  y  a  quelque  chose  d'admirable  dans  le  moyen  ordinaire  dont  les  hommes  se 
servent,  pour  s'empecher  de  tomber:  car  dans  le  tenia  que,  par  quelque  mouve- 
ment,  le  poids  du  corps  s*augmente  d'un  cdt£,  un  autre  mouvement  r^tablit  I'cqui- 
libre  dans  Tinstant  On  attribue  commnn^ment  la  chose  k  un  instinct  naturel^ 
quoiqu'il  fidlle  n^ssairement  Tattribuer  kunart  perfectionnS  par  Texercice. 

*'  Les  enfans  ignorent  absolnment  cet  art  dans  les  premieres  ann^es  de  leur  vie ; 
lis  I'apprennent  pen  H  pen,  et  B*y  perfectionnent,  parce  qu'ils  ont  continuellement 
occasion  de  s'y  exercer ;  exercice  qui,  dans  la  suite,  n*exige  presque  plus  aucune 
attention  de  leur  part;  tout  comme  un  musidcn  remue  les  doigts,  suivant  les 
regies  de  Tart,  pendant  qu'il  apper9oit  H  peine  quil  y  fasse  la  moindre  attention.'* 
— (Euvrea  PhUoeophiquee  de  M,  * SQraveeande.  Seconde  Partie,  p.  121.  Am* 
stenlam,  1774. 

*  T1»a  hint  HM  rnUly  glvtii,  not  bj  Lookt  Inao  to  Gofte.— flee  DiseuftUnu  on  PkilMcpkif, 
tat  by  JfartoN/  as  hm  espnidy  told  by  Sir     *«.,  p.  201, 2d edittoB^JEkt 
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The  only  tiling  I  am  disposed  to  object  to  in  tliis  extract,  is  that  dause  when 
the  aathor  ascribeB  the  effort  in  qnestion  to  an  art  Is  it  not  manifestly  as  wide 
of  the  troth  to  refer  it  to  this  sonioe  as  to  pnre  instinct? 

The  word  art  implies  mtelligenoe ;  the  perception  of  an  endf  and  the  choioe  of 
meant.  Bat  where  is  there  any  appearance  of  either,  in  an  operation  comnuiii  to 
the  whole  species,  (not  excluding  the  idiot  and  the  xosane ;)— «nd  which  is  pno- 
tised  as  snccessfiillj  by  the  brutes,  as  by  those  who  are  possessed  of  reason  ? 

I  intend  to  propose  some  modifications  of  the  usual  modes  of  speaking  oon- 
ceming  this  class  of  phenomena,  when  I  oome  to  contrast  the  Acuities  of  Man 
with  those  of  the  lower  animals. 


NoTB  L,  (p.  116,}  Essay  11.  chap.  2,  sect.  2.Seeand€ary  QuaUiUs, 

Want  of  room  obligies  me  to  omit,  at  present,  the  illustrations  destined  £ar  this 
note ;  and  to  refer  to  some  remarks  on  Secondaiy  Qualities,  in  the  JPkOatopky  t^ 
the  Human  3Bnd,  [yolume  first.]  See  note  P,  at  the  end  of  that  work ;  whoe  I 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  reference  we  make  of  the  sensatbn  of  colour  to  the 
external  object ;  the  only  difficulty  which  the  subject  seems  to  me  to  present,  and 
of  which  neither  Dr.  Reid  nor  Mr.  Smith  has  been  sufficiently  aware.  (See 
Beid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind;  and  the  Euay  on  the  JBxtemal  Seneea,  in 
Mr.  Smith's  Potthumoite  Workt.)  Both  of  these  writers  have,  in  my  opinion,  been 
led  to  undervalue  this  part  of  the  Cartesian  Philosophy,  by  the  equiyocal  use  made 
in  the  common  statements  of  it,  of  the  names  of  Secondaiy  Qualities ;  a  ctrcoift- 
«tance  which  had  long  before  been  ably  commented  on  by  Malebranche. — ^D'Alem- 
bert  saw  the  difficulty  in  all  its  extent,  when  he  obsenred,  (speaking  of  the  semft- 
tion  of  colour:)  "Rien  n*est  peuMtre  plus  extraordinaire  dans  les  op^rationade 
notre  &me,  que  de  la  voir  transporter  hors  d'elle-m^ne  et  etendre,  pour  ainsi  dire^ 
ses  sensations  sur  une  substance  Ik  laquelle  elles  ne  peuvent  appartenir."*^ 

Berkeley  has  made  a  dexterous  and  amusing  use  of  this  veiy  curious  mental 
phenomenon,  to  prove  that  his  scheme  of  idealism  was  per£9ctly  consonant  to  the 
common  apprehensions  of  mankind. 

"  Perhaps,  upon  a  strict  inquiry,  we  shall  not  find,  that  even  those  who  from 
their  birth  have  grown  up  in  a  continued  habit  of  seeing,  are  irrecoverably  pre- 
judiced on  the  other  side,  to  wit,  in  thinking  what  they  see  to  be  at  a  distance 
from  them.  For  at  this  time  it  seems  agreed  on  all  hands,  by  thoae  who  have  had 
any  thoughts  of  that  matter,  that  Cfoioure,  which  are  the  proper  and*  immediate 
objects  of  sight,  are  not  without  the  mind.  But  then  it  will  be  said,  by  sight  we 
have  also  the  ideas  of  Extension,  and  Figure,  and  Motion ;  all  which  Aaj  weQ  be 
thought  without,  and  at  some  distances  from  the  mind,  though  Colour  should  not 
In  answer  to  this,  I  appeal  to  any  man's  experience,  whether  the  visible  Extensaon 

*  [See  ttie  original  m  quoted  in  EUmenU,  kc  BrUeumiea,  I  hare  tndaaTonred  to  tlnow  mom 

VOL  L  note  P,  p.  497.      It  is  from  tbe  jBk^yeto-  addittonal  Ught  on  tho  difflcaltj  licra  ranaikcd 

pidU^  and  !•  not  found  without  modification  in  \>j  D'Alembert  See  ppu  128-134,  of  the  INmct- 

the  Milangtt,    Of  theie,  however,  see  torn.  iv.  lotion,  and  abo  Note  M.  at  the  end  of  ii.   CThis 

pp.  90.  Vi.~~Ed.'\  note  wai  appended  to  the  woood,  and  mora 

1  In  tho  DitsertaUan  pr^fUced  to  the  Fint  Mij  to  the  third,  editioa  of  theie 

Vdime  af  the  auppiement  to  the  Bnc^doptHia  £».] 
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of  any  olgeot  doth  not  appear  aa  near  to  him  as  the  Colour  of  that)  olg'eot ;  naj, 
whether  thej  do  not  both  Beam  to  be  in  the  Teiy  aame  plaoe.  la  not  the  Extenaion 
we  aee  cdoared,  and  ia  it  posaihle  for  ub,  bo  much  aa  in  thought,  to  aeparate  and 
abatract  Colour  from  Extenflion?  Now,  where  the  Extension  is,  there  surely  ia 
the  figure,  and  there  the  Motion  too. — ^I  speak  of  those  which  are  perceiyed  bj 
mghi:'~-Es8ay  towarda  a  Nno  Theory  of  Vinon,  [$  48j  p.  255,  [quarto  edition, 
1784^  London  or  Dublin.] 


Nora  M,  (p.  119,}  Essay  H.  chap.  2,  aect  2.- JSefsitfioii. 

I  intended  to  haye  introduced  here  aome  doubta  and  queries  with  respect  to  the 
origin,  or  rather  to  the  history  of  the  notion  of  .Extension :  not  with  any  view  to 
an  explanation  of  a  fact  which  I  consider,  with  the  eminent  philosophers  referred 
to  in  the  text,  as  altogether  unaccountable ;  but  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
readers  to  a  more  accurate  examination  than  has  been  hitherto  attempted,  of  the 
occaiione  on  which  this  notion  or  idea  is  at  first  formed  by  the  mind.  .  Whateyer 
light  can  be  thrown  on  this  yeiy  obscure  subject  may  be  regarded  aa  a  yaluable 
aoceasion  to  the  natural  history  of  the  human  understanding. 

It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Dr.  Beid,  (and,  indeed,  by  other  writers  of  a  still 
earlier  date,}  that  to  account  for  the  idea  of  Extension  by  the  motion  of  the  hand, 
18  a  paralogism,  as  this  supposes  a  preoiotu  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  our  own 
bodies. 

Condillac  does  not  appear  to  haye  been  sufficiently  aware  of  this ;  nor  eyen  that 
most  acute  and  profound  philosopher,  the  late  Mr.  Smith.  In  his  Essay  on  the 
Sxtemal  Senses^  (published  in  his  posthomous  yolume,)  he  all  along  supposes  the 
mind  in  possession  of  the  idea  for  the  origin  of  which  he  is  attempting  to  account. 
How  do  we  get  the  notion  of  what  Mr.  Smith  calls  Externality,  and  Berkeley  out- 
ness f    Is  not  this  only  a  particular  modification  of  the  idea  of  extension  f 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  some  late  speculations  on  this  subject,  by 
M.  Destutt-Tracy.  They  are  eyidently  the  result  of  great  depth  and  refinement  of 
thought ;  but,  like  those  of  Mr.  Smith,  they  will  be  found,  on  an  accurate  examina- 
tion, to  inyolye  what  logicians  call  a  petitio  prineipiL 

I  am  strongly  inclined,  at  the  same  time,  to  think,  ttfat  the  idea  of  extension 
inyolyes  the  idea  of  motion ;  or,  to  express  myself  .more  explicitly,  that  our  first 
notions  of  extension  are  acquired  by  the  efibrt  of  moying  the  hands  oyer  the  sur- 
&ces  of  bodies,  and  by  the  efibrt  of  moving  our  own  bodies  from  place  to  plaoe. 
The  reference  which  Smith  and  Destutt-Tracy,  as  well  as  many  earlier  inquirers, 
haye  made  to  the  motion  of  the  hand,  in  their  attempts  to  clear  up  this  mystery, 
furnishes  a  strong  presumption,  that  motion  ia  somehow  or  other  concerned  in  the 
business.  I  differ  from  them  only  in  this :  that  whereas  they  seem  to  haye  con- 
sidered their  theory  as  affording  some  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  idea,  to  me 
it  appears,  if  well-founded,  to  exhibit  this  problem  in  a  form  still  more  manifestly 
insoWable  than  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  yiewed. 

From  the  following  Query  of  Berkeley's,  it  may  be  inferred  what  his  opinion 
was  on  the  point  in  question :  "  Whether  it  be  possible,  that  we  should  haye  had 
an  idea  or  notion  of  Extension  prior  to  Motion  t    Or  whether,  if  a  man  had  neyer 
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peroeiyed  HotioSi  he  would  eyer  have  known  or  coneeiTod  one  tiling  to  be  distant 
from  another  ?**—[8oe  queries  at  the  end  of  the  AnatytL"] 

To  this  query  I  have  aheady  said,  that  I  am  disposed  to  reply  in  the  n^ativie : 
although,  in  doing  so,  I  would  be  understood  to  express  myself  with  the  greatest 
possible  di£Bdenoe.  One  observation,  however,  I  may  add,^  without  the  sUghtect 
hesitation,  that  if  the  idea  of  Extension  presupposes  that  of  Motion,  it  most,  of 
necessity,  presuppose  also  that  of  Time. 

The  prosecution  of  this  last  remark  has  led  me  into  some  speculations,  which 
appear  to  myself  to  be  interesting ;  but  to  which  I  find  it  impossible  to  give  a  place 
in  this  ydnme. 

NoTS  N,  (p.  128,)  Essay  UL—Defferandd'$  Original. 

**  Tons  les  syst^mes  possibles  sur  la  generation  des  id^,  peuvent  etre  rappees, 
quant  hleurprinapefondamenUde,  k  cette  simple  alternative ;  ou  toutes  nos  id^ 
out  leur  origine  dans  les  impressions  des  sens ;  ou  il  y  a  des  id^es  qui  n*ont  porot 
leur  origine  dans  oes  impressions,  et  par  cons^uent  qui  sent  placees  daaa  Tame 
immidiatement,  et  qui  ioi  appartiennent  en  vertu  de  sa  seule  nature. 

"  Ainsi  les  opinions  des  philosophes  anciens  ou  modemes  sur  la  g^nlnitian  d«s 
id^s,  se  plaoeront  d'elles-meme  sur  deux  Ugnes  opposees ;  oelles  des  philosopbes 
qui  out  adopts  le  principe,  nHul  ett  in  inteOectu  qtdnpriusfiierii  in  tensu  ;  oelles 
des  philosophes  qui  out  cm  aux  id6es  inn^s,  ou  inh^rentes  H  PinteOigence.*'— De- 
gerando,  De  la  OeniraHon  de$  Cannoisianeet  Sumaines,  pp.  8  et  9.  (A  BerhD, 
1802.) 

Note  0,  (p.  132,)  Essay  Ul.—Loeke^s  Gfenena  ofKMundedge, 

I  have  substituted  the  words  perc^otion  and  consetoifmesi,  instead  of  the  mmo- 
tum  and  re/2eef£of»  of  Locke,  for  two  reasons: — 1.  Because  semation  does  not,  in 
strict  philosophical  propriety,  or  at  least,  not  in  a  msnner  quite  unequivocal,  ex- 
press the  meaning  which  Locke  intended  to  ccmvey ;  the  knowledge,  to  wit,  which 
we  obtain,  by  means  of  our  senses,  of  the  quslities  of  matter :  2.  Because  r^leakn 
cannot,  according  to  Locke's  own  use  of  the  term,  be  contrasted  eitiier  with  se«- 
saHon  or  perception;  inasmuch  as  it  denotes  an  operation  of  the  intdleet,  directing 
its  attention  to  the  subjects  of  eonedautness ;  and  bearing  to  that  power  the  same 
relation  in  which  dbtervaition  stands  Ui  perception, 

I  must  own,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  could  never  assent  entirely  to  the  justni«s 
of  the  following  criticism  on  Locke's  dassiBoation,  which  occurs  in  the  conclusion 
of  Dr.  Beid's  Inqwry  imio  the  Human  Mind: — "  The  division  of  our  notions  into 
ideas  of  sensation,  and  ideas  of  reflection,  is  oontiary  to  all  rules  of  Logic ;  becanse 
the  second  member  of  the  division  includes  the  first.  For,  can  we  fonn  dear  and 
just  notions  of  our  sensations  any  other  way  than  by  reflection  ?  Surely  we  cannot 
Sensation  is  an  operation  c^the  mind  of  which  we  are  consdous ;  and  we  get  the 
notion  of  sensation  by  reflecting  upon  that  which  we  are  consdous  ofl" 

That  this  criticism  would  have  been  perfectiy  just,  if  Locke  had  used  the  words 
eeneation  and  re^lMoit,  in  the  definite  and  precise  acceptations  invariably  annexed 
to  them  In  Bdd's  writings,  moat  undoubtedly  be  grsnted.    Nay,  I  am  indixicd  to 
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think,  that  it  applies  nearly  to  Looke*B  own  opinion,  when  interpreted  according  to 
some  sabeeqnent  implications  which  he  himself  has  made  of  it ;  and  which,  by  re- 
Bohriag  every  thing  into  the  evidence  of  conscionsnesB,  have  an  obvious  tendency 
to  ceoliDand  onr  sensations  and  onr  perceptions  together.  Bat,  in  proposbg  this 
classification,  in  the  beginnmg  of  his  JSisoy,  tiiere  can  be  no  doabt|  that  Locke 
nneant  hj  $emati(m  what  Beid  calls  ^Mro^pliofi;  and,  therelbfe,  to  those  who  have 
not  stodied,  with  more  than  ordinary  care  the  whole  of  Locke's  system,  it  is  not 
storpiising  that  Beid  shonld  have  the  appearance  of  availing  himself  of  a  verbal 
ambiguity  to  gain  an  nndne  and  oncandid  advantage  over  his  illnstrions  prede- 
cessor.— See  Priestley's  Bemarks  on  this  snbject  in  his  JExaminaHon  of  Beid. 

Dr.  Beid's  criticism,  too,  on  Locke's  trespass  against  the  rales  of  logical  divi- 
sion, is,  I  think,  too  severe ;  and  derives  its  plausibility  firom  the  ambiguity  of  the 
word  rejieetianj  which  Locke,  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  employs 
OS  synonymous  with  oomeununeu.^  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  substituted 
the  latter  word  instead  of  the  former,  as  expressing  Locke's  meaning  with  greater 
precision  end  clearness. 

When  Locke's  statement  is  thus  interpreted,  it  does  not  seem  to  merits  inaUit$ 
exIerUj  the  censure  which  Beid  has  bestowed  on  it.  The  aocount  which  it  gives, 
indeed,  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  is  extremely  ineonqHeUf  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  one  member  of  his  division  includes  the  other ;  the  first  relating  exclusively 
to  the  properties  of  Matter,  and  the  second  exclusively  to  the  internal  phenomena 
oflfind. 

I  grant,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  if^  with  Locke'h  statement,  we  combine  all  the 
subsequent  reasonings  in  his  jESisoy,  Dr.  Beid*s  criticism  is  not  so  wide  of  the  mark , 
for  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  some  of  his  favourite  doctrines  in- 
volve, as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  eontcununen  is  the  sole  and  exclusive 
source  of  all  our  knowledge.  But  this  is  merely  an  argumewtum  ad  honunem ;  not  ' 
a  proof,  that  the  division  would  have  been  fiiulty,  if  detached  from  the  speculations 
which  afterwards  occur.  Nor  would  it  have  been  even  a  correct  enunciation  of 
the  error  on  which  ikit  argument  turns,  to  say,  that  the  second  member  of  the 
division  indttded  the  first ; — ^the  first  and  second  members,  according  to  that  inter- 
pretation, being  compktdy  ident^Ud, 

Nora  P,  (p.  158,)  Essay  V.  chap.  2.^Etjfmolosioid  Metaphjftia. 
Mr.  Locke  himself  prepared  the  way  for  Mr.  Tooke's  researches,  hj  the  follow- 
ing observations,  of  which,  however,  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  notice  is  taken  in 
the  Divertiona  qfPurley,  "  It  may  also  lead  us  a  little  towards  the  original  of 
all  our  notions  and  knowledge,  if  we  remark  how  great  a  dependence  our  words 
have  on  common  sensible  ideas ;  and  how  those  which  are  made  use  of  to  stand  for 
actions  and  notions  quite  removed  firom  sense,  have  their  rise  from  thence,  and 
from  obvious  sensible  ideas  sre  trsnsforred  to  more  abstruse  significations,  and 
mode  to  stand  for  ideas  that  come  not  under  the  cognizsnce  of  our  senses,  viz.,  to 

iThto  amblguitgr  in  the  term  At^teUbn  U  AUmaareooiiMiouoftlMOiwratloDtoftbelr 

putlcalarly  taktn  doUm  of  in  Dr.  B«id'»JBlMmit  own  miadi^  at  aU  tlBMi^  while  th^  an  awake ; 

OH  th«  JnUtteOual  Pouen,    "  Refleoaon  ought  bat  thora  an  fow  who  reHoot  apon  thorn,  or 

to  be  diatlngolahed  from  oanadoainea,  with  make  tham  obieola  Of  thought.*— P.  00,  4lo 

wUoh  it  Is  too  ofkaa  oonfoonded  eifm  By  Iscftt.  edit 

VOL.  y.  2  X 
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imagine,  apprehend,  comprehend,  adhere,  conceive,  instil,  diagnat^  diatnrhenoe, 
tnnqnillily,  &c.,  are  all  words  taken  from  the  operations  of  sensible  tilings^  and 
^>p]ied  to  certain  modes  of  thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  primary  significalioo,  is  breath : 
Angel,  a  messenger ;  and  I  doubt  not,  butiftoe  eouldtraee  them  to  their  aoMroo^ 
we  ihouldfindj  in  all  languages^  the  luanes  which  Handjbr  thmgi  thatjkdl  not  m- 
der  ouir  »enset,  to  have  had  their  first  rite  from  tentiUe  ideas."  *  From  the  sen- 
tence which  follows,  it  also  appears,  that  Locke,  as  well  as  his  ingenioos  disciple, 
was  disposed  to  connect  this  philological  speculation  with  his  own  acoonnt  of  the 
origin  of  onr  ideaa. — "  By  which  we  may  giro  some  kind  of  goesa  what  kind  of 
notions  they  were,  and  whence  derived,  which  filled  their  minds,  who  were  the  first 
beginners  of  langnages  ;  and  how  natore,  even  in  the  naming  of  things,  nnawares 
snggested  to  men  the  originals  and  principles  of  aQ  their  knowUdge." 

CSondillac,  in  his  JSssai  sur  VOrigine  des  Ckmnoissanoes  Humaines,  has  giTsn 
his  sanction  to  this  conclusion  of  Locke.  (Seconde  Partie,  sect.  i.  chap,  x.)  And 
another  writer,  [D'Alembert,]  far  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  Gondillac,  as  a  meta- 
physician, has  brought  forward  the  philological  fact  stated  in  the  fi>regoiQg  pan- 
graph,  as  a  new  argument  in  favour  of  the  theoiy  which  refers  to  sensation  the 
elements  of  all  our  knowledge. 

"  Llmperfection  des  langues  en  ce  qu*elles  rendent  presque  toutes  les  idSes  in- 
tellectuelles  par  des  expressions  figurles,  o'est-i-dire  par  des  expressions  destioees, 
dans  leur  signification  propre,  &  exprimer  les  idfies  des  objets  sensiUes;  et  re- 
marquons  en  passant,  que  cet  inconv&iient,  common  k  toutes  les  langues,  soffiroit 
'  peut-etre  pour  montrer  que  c*est  en  effet  k  nos  sensations  que  nous  derons  tontei 
nos  idees,  si  cette  y^i&  n*4toit  pas  d'ailleurs  appuyee  de  mille  autrea  preuves  in- 
oontestables."^ 

Hobbes  seems  to  have  been  the  first,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  first  who  started  the 
idea  of  this  sort  of  etymological  metaphysics.  "  If  it  be  a  false  affinnatim,"  be 
observes  in  one  passage,  ''to  say  a  quadrang^  is  round,  the  word  round  quad- 
rangle signifies  nothing,  but  is  a  mere  sound.  80  likewise,  if  it  be  fidae  to  say, 
that  virtue  can  be  poured,  or  Uown  tqt  and  down,  the  words  inpoured  (infused) 
vuiue,'—inrblown  (inspired)  virtue,  are  as  absurd  and  insignificant  as  a  round 
quadrangle.  And,  therefore,  you  shall  hardly  meet  with  a  senseless  and  insigni- 
ficant word,  that  is  not  made  up  of  some  Latin  or  Greek  names." — See  page  111 
of  the  folio  edition  of  Hobbes,  printed  at  London  in  1750 ;  and  compare  it  with 
page  103  of  the  same  volume. 

NoTB  Q,  (p.  170.)— Essay  V.  chap.  3.—Ahbi  de  LOU. 
I  do  not  quote  the  following  lines  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  Abl>6  delafle^f 
poetiy,  but  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  heterogeneous  metaphors  which  obtrude 
themselves  on  the  &ncy,  whenever  we  attempt  to  describe  the  phenomena  of  Me- 
mory. It  is  but  justice  to  him  to  remark,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  of  them 
(particularly  those  printed  in  Italics)  do  no  small  honour  to  his  phiksophica] 
penetration. 

"  Cependant  des  oly'ets  la  trace  passagdre 
S^enfuirait  loin  de  nous  comme  une  ombre  leg^ 

•Awv.B.ni.eh.Liff. 

>  [£UaireiMaMiw,ft6,MOk2.3J<;A»vet,tonAV.^ML    AiulflBaHn,  ZW. 
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Hi  le  del  n*6tlt  cre4  ce  d4p6t  prficienx, 
Oft  le  goiit,  Vodorat,  et  I'oreille,  et  lea  yeuz, 
yiennent  de  ces  olgets  deposer  les  images, 
La  M^moire.    A  ce  nom  ee  tronblent  toiu  bob  rages ; 
Quelle  main  a  creas^  ses  secrets  r^iroirs  ? 
Qael  Diea  range  avee  art  tons  ces  nombrenz  tiroirs, 
Les  Tide  on  les  remplit,  les  referme  on  les  onyre  ? 
Les  serfs  sent  ses  snjets,  et  la  tSte  est  son  LouTre. 
Mais  comment  k  ses  lois  toujonrs  ob^issants, 
Yont-ils  2k  son  empire  assi^jettir  les  sens  ? 
Comment  Pentendent-ils,  sitdt  qn'elle  commando? 
Comment  nn  souvenir  qn'en  vain  elle  demande, 
Dans  nn  temps  plus  beureuz  promptement  aoconm, 
Qnand  je  n^  songeais  pas,  a-t-il  done  repam  ? 
An  plus  ancien  d^p6t  qnelqnefois  si  fiddle, 
8nr  nn  d^pdt  r^nt  pourquoi  me  trabit-elle  ? 
Ponrqnoi  oette  m&noire,  agent  si  merveillenz, 
D^pend-elle  des  temps,  dn  bazard  et  des  lieoz  ? 
Par  les  soins,  par  les  ans,  par  les  manz  affidUie, 
Comment  ressemble-t-elle  k  la  cire  vieillie, 
Qui  fidele  an  cachet  qu*elle  admit  autrefois, 
Befnse  nne  antra  empreinte  et  r6siste  a  mes  doigts  ? 
Enfin,  dans  le  oervean  si  I'image  est  trac^, 
Comment  pent  dans  un  corps  s*imprimer  la  pens6e  ? 

"  JUiJinU  ion  iovoir,  mcrtd  avdadeux  ; 
Va  muurer  la  terre^  ivierroger  les  deux, 
De  Vimmenee  univerg  rlgU  Vordre  euprSme ; 
Maii  ne  pritendt  jamaii  te  eonnaUre  toir^nSme ; 
Lh  i'auvre  $ou$  tea  yeux  un  oMme  iomfonde"—' 

De  Lille,  VImagination,  Chant  I. 

NoTB  R,  (p.  179.)— Essay  V.  chap.  4t^Dr.  Johtuon*s  PkUology. 

"  It  is  never  from  an  attention  to  etjrmology,  which  would  frequently  mislead  ns, 
but  from  custom,  the  only  infallible  guide  in  this  matter,  that  the  meanings  of 
words  in  present  use  must  be  learnt.  And,  indeed,  if  the  want  in  question  were 
material,  it  would  equally  affect  all  those  words,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  Ian- 
gnage,  whose  descent  is  doubtful  or  unknown.  Besides,  in  no  case  can  the  line  of 
derivation  be  traced  backwards  to  infinity.  We  must  always  terminate  in  some 
words  of  whose  genealogy  no  account  can  be  gjven.** — Campbell's  PhUotophy  of 
Jihetorie,  book  ii.  chap.  ii. 

In  this  remark  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  very  acute  and  judicious  writer ;  but 
I  do  not  well  see  its  connezion  with  the  following  note  which  is  suljoined  to  it: — 

*'  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  learning,  penetration, 
and  bgenuity,  appears  sometimes,  if  I  may  adopt  his  own  ezpression,  '  lost  in 
lexicography,'  hath  declared  the  name  jmncA,  which  signifies  a  certain  mizt  liquor 
veiy  well  known,  a  cant  word,  because,  being  to  appearance  without  etymology,  it 
hath  probably  arisen  from  some  silly  conceit  among  tiie  people.    The  name  sherbeif 
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vhich  fignifies  another  known  mixture,  lie  aHowe  to  be  good,  becense  it  is  Anbec ; 
thongb,  for  aoght  we  know,  its  origin  among  the  Arabs  haih  beeo  eqnallj  ignoble 
ornnoertain.  B/ this  way  of  redtoning,  if  tlie  woidjnfiieA»in  the  sensp  wberaa 
we  nse  it,  should,  bjr  any  aocident,  be  in^orted  into  Arabia,  and  come  into  ose 
then,  it  would  make  good  Arabic,  thong^  it  be  bat  cant  EngEsh;  as  their  afteriec; 
thongh,  in  all  likelihood,  but  cant  Arabic,  makes  good  English.  This,  I  own, 
^>pean  to  me  Tory  capricioos.*'— Ibid« 

I  cannot  help  being  of  (pinion,  that,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  decision  oonceming  the 
compsratiTe  rank  of  these  two  words  in  the  English  langnage,  he  has  greatly  the 
advantage  over  his  critio ;  although  nothing,  undoubtedly,  can  be  more  absurd 
than  ihepnneipU  on  which  it  proceeds ;  that  "  those  words,  which  bong  to  ap- 
pearance without  etymology,  hare  probably  arisen  from  some  silly  conceit  among 
the  people,"  ought,  on  that  account,  to  be  banished  from  good  writing.  Hie  real 
ground  of  the  difference,  in  point  of  e&ct,  which  the  words  ptmek  sad  Aeriet  pro- 
duce on  the  ear  of  an  Englishman,  is,  that  the  former  recalls  images  of  low  Efe  and 
of  disgusting  intemperance ;  whereas  the  latter,  if  it  at  all  awakens  the  frncy, 
transports  it  at  once  to  the  romantic  regions  of  the  East  If  the  Arabians  were  to 
feel  with  respect  to  England,  as  OTeiy  well  edncated  Englishman  feels  with  respect 
to  Arabia,  the  word  punch  could  not  fSul  to  aflfect  their  ear,  as  the  word  aherid 
does  ours.  Nor  should  this  be  ascribed  to  eapriee,  but  to  the  general  and  unalter- 
able laws  of  the  human  frame. 

To  a  Frenchman  who  nerer  visited  this  island,  and  who  knows  Englisli  mannen 
by  description  alone,  the  word  puneh  has,  by  no  means,  the  same  air  of  vulgarity 
with  which  it  appean  to  our  eyes.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  belieTe,  that  ^oiie^ 
and  iorhet  would  be  considered  by  him  as  words  of  the  same  class,  and  standing 
yeiy  nearly  on  the  same  leyel. 

I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  which  the  last  qnotation  from  Dr.  Camp- 
bell affords  me,  to  express  my  surprise,  that  an  author  who  has  illustrated,  so  very 
ably  as  he  has  done,  the  paramount  authority  of  cusfom  in  all  questions  relatiTe  to 
language,  should  have  adhered,  with  such  systematic  obstinacy,  to  the  antiquated 
haih  in  preference  to  has.  In  discourses  from  the  pulpit  it  certainly  contribatea  to 
the  aolemnU^  of  style,  in  consequence,  partly,  of  the  use  made  of  it  in  our  excellent 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  partly,  of  its  rare  occurrence  in  our  ordinary  fonns  of 
speaking.  If  it  were  universally  substituted  for  ha$^  (as  Swift  wished  it  to  be,)  it 
would  lose  this  chann  altogether ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  nothing  would  be  added 
to  our  common  diction  but  stiffness  and  formality.  A  choice  of  such  expressioDs, 
according  to  the  natura  of  our  subject,  is  an  advantage  which  our  language  pos- 
sesses in  no  inconsideraUe  degree ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  the  olyect  of  a  philoaophtcal 
critio  to  sacrifice  it  to  a  mere  speculative  rafinement. 

If  analogy  is  to  be  followed  uniformly  as  a  guide,  why  does  GsmpbeU»  in  tiie 
veiy  same  sentence  with  haik^  make  use  of  such  words  as  tigimfiea  and  Mm§f — 
Why  not  tign^Olh  and  (xOowsCA?^ 

lAooordlnstoDr.  Lowtfa^Aol/kanddoAbe-  dispeoMd  with.)  thera  an  no  ka  fkaa  ftw 

long  totho  Miiooi  and  aolMim  a^le;  Aof  and  AofiU  wicbia  the  eoiii|»«  o(  a  twrj fbw Hatw. 

4o«*  to  Um  fkmiUar ;  and  7«^  In  (ha  Tai7  flm.  His  oiainpla  baa  mialad  OamplMll  iiad  aaar 

paragraph  of  the  pra&oa  to  hit  Bngliah  Gram-  othen ;— mora  partlealarly,  maay  wdfean  «f 

mar.  («  oompodtion,  ono  would  think,  whara  the  daiioal  prutaaloii. 
tKu  enout  omI  tokmn  ttgU  nighl  hava  baan 
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NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  PART  SECOND. 

Note  S,  (p.  192.)— Essay  I.  chap.  l,^Beauiy. 

I  do  not  bere  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  a  blind  man  might  not  reoeiye,  by  means 
of  tcmcb,  something  analogous  to  onr  notion  of  heatOy,  In  the  case  of  those  who 
see,  the  word  is,  in  no  iDstance  that  I  can  recoUect,  applied  inmediatdy  to  the 
perceptions  of  that  sense ;  but  this  question,  though  started  in  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Encydopidief  is  of.no  momeut  whatever  in  the  present  inquiry.  I  have  no 
objection,  therefore,  to  acquiesce  in  the  following  statement,  as  it  is  there  given : — 

"  n  n'y  a  ni  heau  ni  load  pour  Podorat  et  le  godt.  Le  Pdre  Andr6,  Jesuite,  dans 
Bon  Enai  9ur  le  JBeaUf  joint  m^e  k  ces  deux  sens  celm  de  toucher :  mais  je  crois 
que  son  syst^e  pent  §tre  contredit  en  ce  point.  II  me  semble  qn'un  aveugle  a 
des  id6es  de  rapport,  d'ordre,  de  symmStrie,  et  que  ces  notions  sont  entries  dans 
son  entendement  par  le  toucher,  comme  dans  le  ndtre  par  la  vne,  moins  parfaites 
peut-etre,  et  moins  exactes ;  mais  cela  prouve  tout-au-plns,  qne  les  aveugles  sont 
moins  affect^s  du  beau  que  nous  autres  clairvoyans. — ^En  nn  mot,  il  me  paroit  bien 
bardi  de  prononcer,  que  I'aveugle  statuaire  qui  faisoit  des  bustes  ressemblans,  n'avoit 
oependant  aucune  id^e  de  beatUiJ* — Encydop,  Art.  Beauti. — [By  Diderot. — Ed,"] 

That  our  notions  of  the  beauty  of  vmble  objects  are,  in  many  instances,  power- 
fully modified  by  associations  originally  suggested  by  the  sense  of  touch,  will  after- 
wards appear. 

Nons  T,  (p.  212.)^Es8ay  I.  chap  2. — Stoift  on  Landaeape  OttrdeiUng* 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Swift's  to  Lord  Peterborough,  in 
which  he  ridicules  some  of  the  partial  and  confined  maxims  concemiug  gardening 
which  were  current  in  his  time,  may  be  applied  (mutaHa  mutandii)  to  most  of  the 
theories  hitherto  proposed  with  respect  to  the  heautifid  in  general: — 

....*'  That  this  letter  may  be  all  of  a  piece,  I'll  fill  the  rest  with  an  account 
of  a  consultation  lately  held  in  my  neighbourhood,  about  designing  a  princely 
garden.  Several  critics  were  of  several  opinions :  one  declared  he  would  not  have 
too  much  art  in  it ;  for  my  notion  (said  he)  of  gardening  is,  that  it  is  only  sweep- 
ing nature ;  another  told  them,  that  gravel- walks  were  not  of  a  good  taste,  for  all 
the  finest  abroad  were  of  loose  sand ;  a  third  advised  peremptorily  there  should  not 
be  one  lime-tree  in  the  whole  plantation ;  a  fourth  made  the  same  exclusive  clause 
extend  to  horse-chesnuts,  which  he  affirmed  not  to  be  trees,  but  weeds.  Dutch 
elms  were  condemned  by  a  fifth ;  and  thus  about  half  the  trees  were  proscribed, 
contraiy  to  the  Paradise  of  God's  own  planting,  which  is  expressly  said  to  be 
planted  with  oS  trees.  There  were  some  who  could  not  bear  eveigreens,  and  called 
diem  never-greens ;  some  who  were  ang^y  at  them  only  when  cut  into  shapes,  and 
gave  the  modem  gardeners  the  name  of  ever-green  tailors ;  some  who  had  no  dis- 
like to  cones  and  cubes,  but  would  have  them  cut  in  forest  trees ;  and  some  who 
were  in  a  passion  against  any  thing  in  shape,  even  against  clip*t  hedges,  which 
they  called  green  walls.  These  (my  Lord)  are  our  men  of  taste,  who  pretend  to 
prove  it  by  tasting  little  or  nothing.  Sure  such  a  taste  is  like  such  a  stomach,  not 
n  good  one,  but  a  weak  one."  .... 
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''  I  ha,re  lately  been  with  my  Lord ,  who  b  a  sealoiu  yet  «  charitaUa 

planter,  and  haf  ao  bad  a  taste,  as  to  like  all  that  is  good." — ^Pope's  Wbris, 

Note  IT,  (p.  230.}— Bssay  L  chap.  6,— The  Picturesque. 

The  following  definition  of  the  word  Picturesque  is  giyen  bj  the  Abb6  dn  Boa, 
in  his  critical  reflections  on  poetry  and  painting.  I  do  not  think  it  correspoDds 
exactly  with  any  acceptation  in  which  it  has  ever  been  understood  in  this 
country.  In  one  respect,  it  approaches  to  the  definition  of  Gilpin,  mentioned  in 
the  text:— 

"  J'appelle  composition  pittoresque,  I'arrangement  des  objets  qui  doiyent  entrer 
dans  un  tableau  par  rapport  i  Tefiet  general  du  tableau.  Une  bonne  composition 
pittoresque  est  ceUe  dont  le  coup-d^oeil  &it  un  grand  efiet,  suiyant  Tintention  du 
peintre  et  le  but  qu'il  s'est  propose.  II  faxii  pour  cela  que  le  tableau  no  soit  point 
embarrass^  par  les  figures,  quoiqu'il  y  en  ait  assez  pour  remplir  la  toile.  II  fi&ut 
que  les  objets  s'y  d^melent  facilement.  II  ne  £aut  pas  que  les  figures  s^estropient 
l*une  I'autre,  en  se  cachant  r^proquement  la  moitie  de  la  tete,  ni  d'autres  parties 
du  corps,  lesquelles  il  conyient  au  siyet  de  faire  yoir.  II  fiiut  enfin,  qae  les  groupea 
Boient  bien  composes,  que  la  lumidre  leur  soit  distribute  judicieusement,  et  que  les 
couleurs  locales,  loin  de  s'entretuer,  soient  disposes  de  mani^re  qu'il  rSsulte  du 
tout  une  hannonie  agreeable  &  I'obiI  par  elle-meme.'*^ 

The  chief  difference  between  this  definition  and  that  of  Gilpin  is,  that  the  latter 
refers  chiefiy  to  natural  objects ;  the  former  exclusiyely  to  painting.  But  both 
agree  in  one  common  idea,  that  of  a  landscape  so  composed  as  to  produce  a  J^oppy 
effect  in  a  picture.  Du  Bos  applies  the  epithet  to  this  composition  when  exhibited 
by  the  artist  on  canyass ;  Gilpin,  to  such  compositions  when  they  happen  to  be 
sketched  out  to  the  painter^s  pencil  by  the  hand  of  nature  herself.  Gilpin's  defini- 
tion, therefore,  presupposes  the  idea  which  Du  Bos  attempts  to  explain ;  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  generalization  of  it,  applicable  both  to  the  cambinatioos 
of  nature,  and  to  the  designs  of  art.  It  is  in  the  former  of  these  senses,  howeyer, 
that  he  in  general  uses  the  word  through  the  whole  of  his  Essay. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Sir  J.  Beynolds  seems,  at  one  time,  to  have  been  disposed 
to  restrict  the  meaning  oi picturesque  to  natural  objects;  while  the  definition  of 
Du  Bos  would  restrict  it  to  the  art  of  painting.  From  a  note  of  Mr.  Gilpin's,  it 
appears,  that  when  his  Essay  was  first  communicated  to  Reynolds,  the  latter  ob- 
jected to  the  use  he  sometimes  made  of  the  term  picturesque ;  obserying,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  "  this  word  should  be  applied  only  to  the  works  of  nature.***  But  on 
this  point  he  seems  to  haye  afterwards  changed  his  opinion.'  In  an  earlier  per- 
formance, too,  of  Reynolds,  we  find  the  word  employed  by  himself,  in  the  yeiy 
same  sense  ki  which  he  objects  to  it  in  the  aboye  sentence.  Speaking  of  a  picture 
of  Rubens,  (the  crucifixion  of  Christ  between  the  two  thieyes,  at  Antwerp,)  be 
obseryes,  that  "  the  three  crosses  are  placed  prospectiyely  in  an  nnoommonly 
pictvjresque  rnammer^^*  &c.  &c.  (See  the  rest  of  the  passage,  which  is  worth  con- 
sulting, in  his  journey  through  Flanders  and  Holland,  in  the  year  1781.) 

>  Refle»Um$  CHNffue#,  ke.  wet  31. 

*3%rM  Bnayi on Pieturaqu*  BemU^  pp.  ZS,  S& 

s  Utter  (oGUpln.— Ibid. 
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Note  X,  (p.  233.)— Essay  I.  chap.  6.—Ths  Beautifid  and  Ihe  Pidwreaque. 

Mr.  Price  has  stated,  with  his  usual  acnteness  and  caodoiir,  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  phUologieal  question  concerning  the  propriety  of  his  lanffuage 
upon  this  subject ;  and  i^ke  phSoBopMcal  quettUm  concerning  the  reality  of  the  dis- 
tinction upon  which  his  treatise  hinges.  I  difier  from  him  only  in  this,  that  I 
consider  the  former  question  as  of  much  greater  importance  than  he  seems  to 
attach  to  it    His  words  are  these  :— 

"  I  must  here  obsenre,  (and  I  wish  the  reader  to  keep  it  in  his  mind,)  that  the 
inquiry  is  not  in  what  sense  certain  words  are  used  in  the  best  authors,  still  less 
what  is  their  common  and  yolgar  use  and  abuse ;  but  whether  there  are  certain 
qualities  which  uniformly  produce  the  same  effects  in  all  visible  objects,  and, 
according  to  the  same  analogy,  in  objects  of  hearing,  and  of  all  the  other  senses ; 
and  which  qualities  (though  frequently  blended  and  united  with  others  in  the 
same  object  or  set  of  objects)  may  be  separated  from  them,  and  assigned  to  the 
class  to  which  they  belong. 

"  If  it  can  be  shown,  that  a  character  composed  of  these  qualities,  and  distinct 
horn  all  others,  does  prevail  through  all  nature ;  if  it  can  be  traced  in  the  different 
objects  of  art  and  of  nature,  and  appears  consistent  throughout,  it  surely  deserves 
a  distinct  title ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  real  ground  of  inqyiiiy,  it  matters  little 
whether  such  a  character,  or  the  set  of  objects  belonging  to  it,  is  called  beautifril, 
BuUime,  or  picturesque,  or  by  any  other  name,  or  by  no  name  at  all.'*^ 

These  remarks  must  be  received  with  very  important  limitations ;  for,  granting 
them  to  hold  (as  they  certainly  do  to  a  considerable  extent)  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  words  in  any  particular  language,  they  certainly  will  not  apply  to  cases 
where  the  same  tranaiiive  or  metaphorical  meanings  follow,  in  a  yariety  of  dif- 
ferent tongues,  the  corresponding  terms  in  all  of  them.  This,  I  flatter  myself  I 
have  already  shown  with  su£Bcient  dearuess. 

As  to  ihe  phUoBophieal  queetion  about  the  two  sets  of  qualities  distinguished  by 
Mr.  Price,  I  not  only  agree  with  him  in  almost  all  the  critical  observations  which 
he  has  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  but  I  esteem  his  work,  as  emi- 
nently calculated,  in  its  practical  tendency,  to  reform  and  to  improve  the  public 
taste.  I  confess,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  somewhat  afraid,  that  the  vagueness  and 
ambiguity  of  his  favourite  term  may  give  rise  to  many  misapplications  of  his  prin- 
ciples, very  remote  from  the  intentions  of  the  author.  The  picturesque  cottages, 
and  picturesque  porters'-lodges,  which  have  lately  been  starting  up  all  over  the 
country,  (to  tiie  greater  part  <^  which  we  may  apply  the  happy  expression  of 
De  lille — ("  Yeut  etre  pittoresque  et  n*est  que  ridicule,'')  afford  a  proof;  that  this 
apprehension  is  not  without  some  foundation. 

[Addition,  (p.  238.) — In  confirmation  of  his  own  peculiar  notions  concerning  the 
picturesque,  the  following  anecdote  is  told  by  Mr.  Price : — "  A  person  of  the  most 
unquestioned  abilities  and  general  accuracy  of  judgment,  but  who  had  not  paid 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  asserted  that  the  picturesque  was  always  included 
either  in  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful.  I  asked  him,  what  he  would  call  an  old 
rugged  mossy  oak,  with  branches  twisted  into  sudden  and  irregular  deviations,  but 
which  had  no  character  of  grandeur?  He  said  he  should  call  it  a  pre%  tree.  He 
1  Essof  on  the  Pidurt$que»  pp.  4Q,  4L 
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would  prolMkbly  have  been  inrpriMed  if  I  had  caDed  one  of  Bemhraodt^t  old  ]iagB  a 
Tpreliy  woman ;  and  ret  they  are  as  mach  alike  as  a  tree  and  a  wonum  cm  weD 
be."— JSSHoy  on  iht  lidtaintqikt,  London,  1794,  FP- 101, 102. 

On  this  anecdote  it  may  be  remarked,  1.  That  the  compansoii  oogfat  to  have 
been  made,  either  between  Bembrandt's  jpiefurv  of  the  old  hag,  and  an  eqnaDy 
good  jnbCtire  of  the  old  mgged  moisy  oak,  or  between  the  old  oak  itself,  and  the 
original  hag  from  whom  Bembrandt'a  portrait  was  taken.  By  comparing  Ibe 
original  oak  with  the  portrait  of  the  woman,  the  subject  is  involved  in  nnTirroBasry 
peiplezity. 

If  Mr.  Price's  qneslion  had  been  addressed  to  me,  I  woold  have  answered  with- 
out hesitation,  (supposing  the  old  oak  to  have  been  as  remarkably  pictoxeaqoe  as 
he  describes  it,)  that  it  was  a  beautiful  subject  for  a  picture,  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
only  a  concise  mode  of  expressing  a  fine  subject  for  a  beautiful  picture ;)  and  I 
should  probably  have  answered  the  question  in  the  same  words,  if  it  had  related  to 
the  old  hag  whom  fiembrandt  had  selected  for  his  pencil.  The  word  jMefurei^iM^ 
as  employed  in  this  inttance  by  Mr.  Price,  is  a  still  more  concise,  though  not  quite 
so  unequivocal  an  expression  of  the  same  idea. 

Had  Bembrandt's  picture  been  faithfully  copied  from  nature,  without  any  mo^ 
fications  whatsoever,  (which  is  not  veiy  probable,  if  he  meant  to  produce  a  pleanag 
portrait,)  it  is  I7  no  means  impossible,  that  it  might  have  been  said  of  the  original 
with  the  most  exact  propriety,  that  she  was  a  beautiful  M  wmum.  In  Uke 
manner,  there  is  many  an  old  oak,  of  which,  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  oall  it  a 
beautiful  or  a  pretty  tree,  I  should  not  consider  it  a  deviation  from  the  common  use 
of  language  to  say,  th^t  it  was  a  fine,  or  even  a  beautiful  M  oak. 

That  many  things  which  are  offensive  in  the  reality  may  be  beautiful  in  a 
jncture,  is  an  observation  at  least  as  old  as  Aristotle.  For  this  variooa  reasons 
may  be  assigned. — 1.  The  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  mere  imitation;  a  cxrcDm<- 
stance  on  which  Aristotle  lays  by  far  too  much  stress,  but  which  yet  most  be 
allowed  to  have  a  considerable  share  in  producing  the  efiect.  We  may  judge  of 
ibis,  from  the  pleasure  we  take  in  witnessing  a  good  exhibition  of  rnkmery,  where 
we  would  have  stDdiously  avoided  the  company  of  the  original.  2.  A  picture 
being  addressed  to  the  eye  alone,  whatever  is  ofiensive  to  ike  other  eemee  in  the 
resJity,  is  completely  annihilated  in  the  representation.  Hence  the  beauty  of  many 
Flemish  paintings  of  dead  game,  dead  fishes,  and  even  of  the  ordinary  furniture  of 
a  larder.  8.  If  there  be  anything  in  the  original  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  the 
painter  has  it  in  his  power  to  suppress  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may 
heighten  whatever  details  are  of  a  pleasing  nature.  In  this  lies  the  triumph  of  the 
artist's  taete;  when,  without  destroying  the  resemblance,  he  keeps  Uemishea  out 
of  view,  and  places  beauties  in  a  happier  light.  In  portrait  painting  this  produces 
what  is  called  a  flattering  or  a  pleasing  likeness;  when  the  painter  "tells  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth,"  The  beauties  which 
in  such  instances  we  ascribe  to  the  picture,  belong  not  to  the  original,  but  to  the 
fancy  and  taste  of  the  artist ;  as  far j  at  least,  as  by  removing  blemishes  he  gives 
an  agreeable  effect  to  circumstances  which  would  otherwise  be  overlooked.  4.  The 
transcendent  skill  displayed  in  the  execution ;  the  beauties  of  colouring,  of  dnwing, 
and  of  design,  may  overpower  what  is  revolting  in  the  things  represented ;  and 
even  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  pleasing  effect  in  spite  of  so  many  difBcnlties, 
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maj  render  it  to  the  eye  of  the  connoissear  more  pleasing  still.  Mr.  Hume,  in 
one  of  his  Emays,  haa  endeavonred  to  account  in  ibis  way  ibr  the  ploutnre  we 
reoeiTo  from  soeneB  of  dietress,  when  ekilfolly  represented  by  poets  and  orators ; 
and  although  he  has  poshed  this,  as  well  as  many  other  of  his  principles  too  far, 
be  has  had  the  merit  of  pointing  oat  one  of  the  chief  causes  concerned  in  the 
phenomenon. 

"  What  is  it  (says  he)  which,  in  this  case,  raises  a  pleasure  from  the  bosom  of 
uneasiness;  and  a  pleasure  which  still  retains  all  the  features  and  outwara 
symptoms  of  distress  and  sorrow  ?' 

"  I  answer  (continues  Mr.  Hume) :  This  extraordinaiy  effect  proceeds  from  that 
very  eloquence,  with  which  the  melancholy  scene  is  represented.  The  genius 
required  to  paint  objects  in  a  lively  mannei^  the  art  employed  in  collecting  all  the 
pathetic  circumstances,  the  judgment  displayed  in  disposing  them ;  the  exercise,  I 
Bay,  of  these  noble  talents,  together  with  the  force  of  expression  and  beauty  of 
oratorial  numbers,  diffuse  the  highest  satisfaction  on  the  audience,  and  excite  the 

moflt  delightful  movements The  same  principle  takes  place  in  Tragedy; 

with  this  addition,  that  Tragedy  is  an  imitation ;  and  imitation  is  always  of  itself 
agreeable."— j&May  xxii.  Of  Tragedy. 

The  observation  here  made  on  tragedy  is  manifestly  equally  applicable  to  explain 
the  pleasure  we  receive  frtm  things  not  naturally  beautiful,  when  presented  to  the 
eye  with  the  recommendations  of  beautiful  design,  and  of  beautiful  execution.  It 
is  in  this  way  alone  we  can  explain  our  delight  in  viewing  some  of  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions of  the  pencil  and  of  the  chisel ; — ^the  pictures,  for  example,  of  martyrdoms 
which  fill  the  churches  in  Boman  Catholic  countries ;  or  the  torments  of  Laocoon 
and  his  sons  in  the  masterpiece  of  ancient  sculpture.  It  is  not  certainly,  in  these 
cases,  the  beauty  of  the  things  represented  which  pleases  the  eye ;  but  it  is  the 
beauty  of  the  representation ;  and  our  admiration  of  the  powers  of  the  artist,  which, 
in  rivetting  our  attention  to  such  objects,  triumphs  over  Uie  strongest  antipathies  of 
our  nature. 

From  these  various  considerations  it  is  evident,  that^  as  there  maybe  an  oflfensive 
portrait  of  a  beautiful  original,  so  there  may  be  a  beautiful  portrait  of  an  offensive 
.originaL  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  words  hemOifijil  and  picturesque 
should  sometimes  appear  to  be  at  variance,  when  a  little  attention  to  the  meaning 
of  our  terms  would  at  once  reconcile  the  seeming  inconsistency.  One  thing  is 
certsin,  that  it  is  in  contending  with  nature  by  a  beautiful  imitation  of  a  beautiful 
original,  that  a  master  artist  attains  the  highest  praise  of  his  art ;  and  consequently, 
there  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  two  ideas,  which  Mr.  Price  has  stated  as 
being  always  in  opposition  or  contrast  to  each  6ther.] 


NoTB  T,  (p.  254.)— Essay  I.  chap.  6.— CUtwr&i^. 

"  Un  peintre,  qui  de  tous  les  talens  n^cessaires  pour  former  le  grand  artisan,  n*A 
que  celui  de  hien  colorer^  decide  qu*un  tableau  est  excellent,  ou  qu*il  ne  vaut  rien 
en  general,  suivant  que  I'ouviier  a  S9U  manier  la  couleur.  La  poesie  du  tableau 
est  compt^e  pour  peu  de  chose,  pour  rien  memo,  dans  son  jugement.  H  fait  sa 
decision,  sans  aucun  Igard  aux  parties  de  Part  qufil  n*a  point."— [Du  Bos]  R€- 
flexians  Ontiqwi  mr  la  Polfeie  ettwrla  PeiMtwre. 
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Note  Z,  (p.  261.}— Easaj  I.  chap.  l.^Br  J.  BetfmUds. 

For  tbe  following  totj  judicioos  remark  of  Mr.  Bnrke's,  on  the  phUosophicil 
BpeculatioDS  of  Sir  J.  Bejnolds,  the  public  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Malona.  (VoL  L 
p.  zCTii.) 

"  He  was  a  great  generalizer,  and  was  fond  of  reducing  eTerythiiig^  to  one 
system,  more,  perhaps,  than  the  rariety  of  principles  which  operate  in  the  hnmaa 
mind,  and  in  eyeiy  human  work,  will  properly  endure.  But  this  diapodtioa  to 
abstractions,  to  generalizing,  and  classification,  is  the  greatest  gloiy  of  the  hnmaa 
mind,  Mot,  indeed,  which  most  distinguishes  man  from  other  animala,  and  is  the 
source  of  everything  that  can  be  called  science.  I  belieye,  his  early  acquaintanee 
with  Mr.  Mudge  of  Exeter,  a  Tery  learned  and  thinking  man,  and  much  indined 
to  philosophize  in  the  spirit  of  the  Platonists,  disposed  him  to  this  habiL  He 
certainly,  by  that  means,  liberalized,  in  a  high  degree,  the  theory  of  his  own  art; 
and  if  he  had  been  more  methodically  instituted  in  the  early  part  of  life,  and  had 
possessed  more  leisure  for  study  and  reflection,  he  would,  in  my  opiniony  have 
pursued  this  method  with  great  success.*' 

Note  A  A,  (p.  281.)— Essay  11.  ch^>.  l.—SMiimty,  Bume, 

Since  finishing  this  Essay,  I  find  that  I  have  been  partly  anticipated  in  the 
foregoing  remark  by  Mr.  Hume,  who,  in  his  Treati$e  qfJBunum  Nature,  expresses 
himself  thus : — 

"  Tis  a  quality  veiy  observable  in  human  nature,  that  any  opposition  which  does 
not  entirely  discourage  and  intimidate  us,  has  rather  a  contrary  eflfect,  and  in^bes 
us  with  a  more  than  ordinary  grandeur  and  magnanimity.  In  collecting  our  fiirce 
to  overcome  the  opposition,  we  invigorate  the  soul,  and  give  it  an  elevation  with 
which  otherwise  it  would  never  have  been  acquainted.  Compliance,  by  lendeiiog 
our  strength  useless,  makes  us  insensible  of  it;  but  opposition  awakena  and 
employs  it. 

"  This  is  also  true  in  the  inverse.  Opposition  not  only  enlarges  the  soul,  but 
the  soul,  when  full  of  courage  and  magnanimity,  in  a  manner  seeks  opposition. — 
These  principles  have  an  efiect  on  the  imagination  as  well  as  on  the  passions.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  consider  the  influence  dheighU  and  dt^pUu  on  that 
faculty.  Any  great  elevation  of  place  conununicates  a  kind  of  pride  or  aablimity 
of  imagination,  and  gives  a  &ncied  superiority  over  those  that  lie  below ;  and,  vie& 
venctf  a  sublime  and  strong  imagination  conveys  the  idea  of  ascent  and  elevation. 
Hence  it  proceeds,  that  we  associate,  in  a  manner,  the  idea  of  whatever  is  good 
with  that  of  height,  and  evil  with  lowness.  Heaven  is  supposed  to  be  above,  and 
hell  below.  A  noble  genius  is  called  an  elevated  and  sublime  one.  £t  udam 
ipemit  humum  fugienU  penna.  On  the  contrary,  a  vulgar  and  trivial  oonoeptioii 
is  styled  indifferently,  low  or  mean.  Prosperity  is  denominated  ascent,  and 
adversity  descent.  Kings  and  princes  are  supposed  to  be  placed  at  the  ta^  of 
human  afiairs ;  as  peasant  and  day-laboiuers  are  said  to  be  in  the  lowest  stations. 
These  methods  of  thinking  and  of  ezpressbg  ourselves  are  not  of  so  fitUe  < 
quence  as  they  may  appear  at  first  sight. 
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"  'Tia  evident  to  common  sense  as  well  as  pliilosoplij,  that  there  is  no  natural 
nor  essential  difference  betwixt  high  and  low,  and  that  this  distinction  arises  only 
from  the  g^yitation  of  matter,  which  produces  a  motion  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  TOiy  same  direction,  which  in  this  part  of  the  globe  is  called  ascent,  is  deno- 
minated descent  in  onr  antipodes,  which  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  con- 
trary tendency  of  bodies.  Now,  'tis  certain  that  the  tendency  of  bodies,  continually 
operating  upon  our  senses,  must  produce,  from  custom,  a  like  tendency  in  the  fancy, 
and  that,  when  we  consider  any  olgect  situated  in  an  ascent,  the  idea  of  its  weight 
gires  us  a  propensity  to  transport  it  from  the  place  in  which  it  is  situated,  to  the 
place  immediately  below  it,  and  so  on  till  we  come  to  the  ground,  which  equally 
stops  the  body  and  our  imagination.  For  a  like  reason  we  feel  a  difficulty  in 
mounting,  and  pass  not  without  a  kind  of  reluctance  from  the  inferior  to  that  which 
is  situated  aboTe  it,  as  if  our  ideas  acquired  a  kind  of  gravity  from  their  objects. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  do  we  not  find  that  the  facility,  which  is  so  much  studied  in 
music  and  poetry,  is  called  the  fall  or  cadency  of  the  harmony  or  period ;  the  idea 
of  facility  communicating  to  us  that  of  descent,  in  the  same  manner  as  descent  pro- 
duces a  facility? 

*'  Since  the  imagination,  therefore,  in  running  from  low  to  high,  finds  an  opposi- 
tion in  its  internal  qualities  and  principles,  and  since  the  soul,  when  elevated  with 
joy  and  courage,  in  a  manner  seeks  opposition,  and  throws  itself  with  alacrity  into 
any  scene  of  thought  or  action,  where  its  courage  meets  with  matter  to  nourish 
and  employ  it;  it  follows,  that  eveiy  thing  which  invigorates  and  enlivens  the 
soul,  whether  by  touching  the  passions  or  imagination,  naturally  conyeys  to  the 
fancy  this  inclination  for  ascent,  and  determines  it  to  run  against  the  natural  stream 
of  its  thoughts  and  conceptions.  This  aspiring  progress  of  the  imagination  suits 
the  present  disposition  of  the  mind ;  and  the  difficulty,  instead  of  extinguishing  its 
vigour  and  alacrity,  has  the  contrary  effect  of  sustaining  and  increasing  it.  Virtue, 
genius,  power,  and  riches,  are  for  this  reason  associated  with  height  and  sub- 
limity, as  poverty,  slareiy,  and  folly,  are  conjoined  vrith  descent  and  lowness. 
Were  the  case  the  same  with  us  as  Milton  represents  it  to  be  with  the  angels,  to 
whom  de9ceni  is  adverse,  and  who  cannot  nak  wUhoiti  labour  and  eompidtion,  this 
order  of  things  would  be  entirely  inverted ;  as  appears  hence,  that  the  very  nature 
of  ascent  and  descent  is  derived  from  the  difficulty  and  propensity,  and,  conse- 
quently, every  one  of  their  effects  proceeds  fmm.  that  origin." — TreatUe  of  Human 
Nature,  vol.  ii.  p.  281,  et  §eq. 

Though  I  must  have  repeatedly  read  the  above  passage  in  Mr.  Hume's  works,  it 
had  totally  escaped  my  recollection,  till  I  met  with  a  short  abstract  of  it  very  lately, 
in  turning  over  Dr.  Qerard*s  ingenious  Eaeaiy  on  TatU, 

Note  BB,  (p.  282.)— Essay  II.  chap.  1.— Firtee,  Shaftesbury, 

"  As  for  the  position,  or  attitude  of  Virtue ;  though,  in  a  historical  piece,  such  as 
ours  is  designed,  it  would  on  no  account  be  proper  to  have  immediate  recourse  to 
the  way  of  emblem ;  one  might,  on  this  occasion,  endeavour,  nevertheless,  by  some 
artifice,  to  give  our  figure,  as  much  as  possible,  the  resemblance  of  the  same  god- 
dess, as  she  is  seen  on  medals,  and  other  ancient  emblematic  pieces  of  like  nature. 
In  this  view,  she  shocld  be  so  designed,  as  to  stand  firm  with  her  full  poise  upon 
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one  foot,  liETing  the  other  a  little  adyuiced  and  nised  on  a  broken  piece  of  groand 
m  rook,  instead  of  the  helmet  or  Kttle  globe  on  which  we  see  her  nsoallf  aettibg 
her  foot,  aa  triomphani,  in  those  pieoes  of  the  emblematic  kind.  A  paiticniar 
advantage  of  this  attitude,  so  judicionsly  assigned  to  virtue  by  andent  maateta,  la, 
that  it  ezpresies  as  well  her  aspiring  effort,  or  ascent  towards  the  stan  and  keaTcn, 
as  her  victoiy  and  superiority  over  fortune  and  the  wodd.  For  so  the  poets  have 
described  her.  And  in  onr  piece  particniaiiy,  where  the  ardnooa  and  ro^y  waj 
of  virtoe  reqnires  to  be  emphatically  represented,  the  ascending  posture  of  this 
figare,  with  one  foot  advanced,  in  a  sort  of  climbing  action,  over  the  roagh  and 
thorny  groand,  must  of  necessity,  if  well  executed,  create  a  due  efiect,  and  add  to 
the  sublime  of  this  ancient  poetic  work." 

See  a  treatise,  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  entitled,  A  NoHon  of  the  Bukmoal  Drawgkt 
</tke  Judgment  o/HereuUi,  aecording  to  ProcUcus,  &c. 

See  also  La  Qtrusalemme  LSberala^  canto  xvii.  stanae  61,  €2. 

NoTB  CC,  (p.  288.)— Essay  11.  chap.  Ir-BtdkM, 

In  BoQeau's  translation  of  Longinus,  as  in  the  English  one  of  Smith,  the  word 
fidiit  is  omitted ;  but  in  the  edition  of  this  translation,  published  by  M.  de  St 
Marc,  the  following  note  is  subjoined  to  the  text : — "  Le  Grec  dit  tm  art  dm 
JSubUme  ou  du  Profimd.  Tons  les  inteiprdtes  ont  pris  ces  deux  termes  poor 
synonymes.  J*ai  peine  k  croire,  que  Longin  ait  voulu  les  employer  oomme  tela. 
Ce  n'est  que  dans  ce  seul  endroit  qu'ils  sont  mis  avec  la  particule  di^onctive ;  par- 
tout  ailleurs  la  oonjonction  les  unit  dans  nne  memo  phrase.  Je  pense  done,  qoe 
par  le  sublime  et  le  profond  notre  Rh^teur  a  voulu  printer  deux  idiea  diffSrentes. 
£t  dans  le  fait,  ces  deux  difiSrentes  id6es  conviennent  ^element  k  son  snjet  La 
Profimdeut  u'est  pas  moins  n^cessaire  que  le  8ubUme  k  la  grande  Eloquence." 

Instead,  however,  of  supposing  Longpnus  to  have  been  influenced,  in  the  above 
passage,  by  the  conceit  suggested  by  tbe  French  critic,  it  seems  to  me  much  more 
reasonable  to  oonclude,  that  he  had  an  eye  to  the  similarity  of  the  impressioDs  pro- 
duced, in  many  instances,  by  height  and  by  depA,  both  in  their  literal  and  in  their 
figurative  acceptations.  Various  proo&  of  this  similarity  will  occur  in  the  sequel  of 
this  Essay. 

KoTB  D  D,  (p.  294,)  Essay  IT.  chap.  2.Se  there  Ughi,  and  Ughi  there  «at. 

The  tedious  controversy  about  tbe  sublimity  of  this  passage  of  Scripture,  which 
was  provoked  among  the  French  critics,  bjTkk  letter  from  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranchea, 
to  the  Duke  of  Montausier,  would  now  be  scarcely  romembered,  (at  least  in  this 
country,)  were  it  not  for  the  space  which  it  is  so  absurdly  allowed  to  occupy,  ia 
some  of  the  best  editions  of  Boileau's  worlds. — The  only  English  writer  of  note  who 
has  given  any  countenance  to  the  Bishop's  paradox  is  Lord  Kamee,  who,  after 
mentioning  the  dispute  to  which  it  gave  rise,  as  a  curious  oocmrence  in  Kteraiy 
histoTy,  observes  that,  in  the  opinions  held  by  both  parties,  there  was  a  mixture 
of  truth  and  of  error ;  the  passage  in  question  bemg  euhUme  in  one  point  of  view, 
and  not  evbUme  in  another.  For  the  grounds  on  which  this  decision  rests,  see 
£lement$  of  OnHoiem^ 
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A  Frencli  poet  of  our  own  timeB,  in  allading  to  the  wonders  of  oraatife  power, 
liM  attempted,  by  means  of  a  Teiy  singer  personiflcation,  to  rise  still  higher  than 
the  sacred  historian.    With  what  snocess  I  leave  to  the  reader  to  judge. 

'*  LImaginatioD,  flSoonde  enchanteresse, 
Qui  fait  mieux  que  garder  et  que  se  souTenir, 
Betrace  le  pass6,  devance  Parenir, 
Hefait  tout  ce  qui  fut,  fait  tout  ce  qui  doit  etre, 
Bit  2k  I'un  d'exister,  &  Pautre  de  reaaStre ; 
Et  comme  2k  rEtemeli  quand  sa  voix  Pappela, 
X'^ere  encore  au  lUant  hd  ripond:  me  TbfZd." 

It  is  with  some  regret  I  mention,  that  these  lines  an  quoted  from  the  works  of 
an  author,  equally  distinguished  by  the  beauty  and  the  fertility  of  his  genius, — 
the  Abb6  de  LiUe. 

Note  EE,  (p.  295,)  Essay  IT.  chap.  2.-^Immeimty,  JStemUy, 

Mr.  Burke  has  passed  too  slightly  over  .the  sulgect  of  ii^bnityt  without  turning 
his  attention  to  its  two  di£Eerent  modifications, — immeimtif  and  eternity.  The 
latter  seems  to  me  to  contribute  still  mere  to  the  euhUme  than  the  former.  Is  not 
this  owiug  to  ito  coming  home  more  directly  to  our  personal  feelings ;  and,  con- 
sequently, (according  to  Mr.  Burke's  own  doctrine,)  to  a  certain  mixture  of  the 
terrible,  or  at  least  of  the  awftilf  inseparable  from  the  conception  ? 

M^th  respect  to  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is  already  past,  there  is  another 
circomstance  which  conspires  with  those  already  mentioned,  in  leading  us  to  con- 
nect with  it  an  emotion  of  sublimity :— I  mean  the  bias  of  the  mind,  (arising  chiefly, 
it  is  probable,  from  associations  early  established  in  the  fikncy  by  the  phenomena  of 
falHng  bodies,)  in  speaking  of  the  history  of  former  ages,  to  employ  words  literally 
expressive  of  elevated  poeition.  We  call  ourselves  "  the  deeeendante  of  our  ances- 
tors ;" — we  speak  of  "  tracing  up  our  genealogy ;»»— "  of  honours  or  of  estates 
deeeeiuUng  in  the  male,  or  in  the  female  lines.**  We  speak,  in  like  manner,  of  tra- 
ditions handed  daum  from  one  generation  to  another ;  nay,  we  sometimes  employ 
the  word  high,  as  synonymous  with  extremdy  ancient,  '*  The  nominal  observa- 
tion,*' says  Dr.  Brown  in  a  sentence  quoted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  "  of  the  several  days 
of  the  week  is  vety  high,  and  as  old  as  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  named  the 
same  according  to  the  seven  planets.*'  Another  authority  to  the  same  purpose  is 
afforded  by  Pnor:— 

"  The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve, 
Can  Bourbon  or  Kassau  go  higher  ?" 

Is  not  the  veneration  with  which  we  look  up  to  antiquity  |Nir%  owing  to  the 
influence  of  these  associations  ?  Mr.  Hume  has  attempted  to  account  for  it  upon  a 
difierent  principle  ;  but  his  theory  is  to  me  quite  unintelligible :  "  Because  we  find 
greater  difficulty,  and  must  employ  superior  energy,  in  running  over  the  parte  of 
duration  than  those  of  space ;  and  in  ascending  through  past  duration,  than  in 
descending  through  what  is  future ;  therefore,  we  value  higher,  and  contemplate 
with  greater  veneration,  things  distant  in  time,  than  things  remote  in  space,  and 
the  persons  and  olgecte  of  antiquity,  than  those  which  we  figure  to  ourselves  in 
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tbe  ages  of  ftitiirity."  What  are  we  to  nndentand  bj  the  wperior  energy  we  em- 
jloy  in  nmmng  over  the  parte  of  duration  than  ihoee  of  epaee;  and  in  aeeemdimg 
through  poet  duration  than  tn  deeeending  through  what  it  future  f  So  &r  as  I 
am  able  to  annex  any  meaning  to  this  passage,  the  fact  is  precisely  the  revene  of 
what  is  here  stated.  To  ascend  throngh  pott  duration  is  the  habitoal  emplojment 
of  the  mind  in  the  exercise  of  memoiy,  and  in  the  study  of  histoiy.  To  deaoeod 
throngh  yiitore  duration,  by  anticipating  events  before  they  happen,  is,  of  all  em- 
ployments of  the  onderstandingi  the  most  difficult ;  and  it  is  one,  in  which  tlia 
soundest  and  most  sagacious  judgments  are  perpetually  liable  to  error  and  dis- 
appointment. It  is  singular,  that  the  use  which  Mr.  Hume  has  made,  in  the  abovB 
sentence,  of  the  metaphorical  expressions  aeoending  and  deeoending,  did  not  sug- 
gest to  him  a  simpler  solution  of  the  problem. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  remarking  further,  with  respect  to  this  theory  of  Mr. 
Hume*s,  that  it  is  not  "  with  our  anticipations  of  the  future,  that  our  Tenention 
for  the  persons  and  objects  of  antiquity*'  ought  to  have  been  contiasted,  but  with 
our  sentiments  concerning  what  is  contemporaiy  with  ourselTes,  or  of  a  very  modem 
date.  The  idea  oi  the  future,  which  is  the  region  of  all  our  hopes,  and  of  all  our 
fears,  is,  in  most  cases,  for  that  yeiy  reason,  more  interesting  to  the  imagination 
than  the  idea  o{  the  poet;  and  the  idea  of  the  eternity  post  (to  borrow  a  odiolastic 
phrase)  incomparably  more  so  than  that  of  the  eternity  ante. 

The  bias  of  the  mind  to  connect  together  the  ideas  of  antigricity,  and  oi  devoted 
plaee,  is  powerfully  confirmed  by  another  association,  coinciding  entirely  widi  the 
former,  in  suggesting  the  same  modes  of  expression.  Among  the  yarious  natonl 
objects  which  attract  a  child*s  curiosity,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  which  awakena  a 
more  lively  interest,  than  the  river  which  it  sees  daily  and  hourly  hastening  along 
its  channel.  Whence  does  it  come?  and  where  is  it  going?  are  questions  whidi 
some  of  my  readers  may  stall  remember  to  have  asked:  Nor  is  it  even  impossiUe, 
that  they  may  retain  a  faint  recollection  of  the  surprise  and  delight  with  which 
they  first  learned  that  rivers  come  down  from  the  mountains,  and  that  they  all  nm 
into  the  sea.  As  the  Acuities  of  the  underatanding  begin  to  open  to  notioiis 
abstracted  from  matter,  an  analogy  comes  invariably  and  infiillibly  to  be  i^pre- 
bended  between  thie  endlese  e$r§am  of  water,  and  the  endleee  stream  ^if  tone;  an 
analogy  rendered  still  more  impressive  by  the  parallel  relations  which  th^  bear, 
the  one  to  the  Ocean,  the  other  to  Eternity.  The  flux  of  time,  the  lapse  of  time, 
the  tide  of  time,  with  many  other  expressions  of  the  same  sort,  a£R>id  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  fSfunlity  with  which  the  fancy  passes  from  the  one  sulject  to  tbe 
other.^  Hence,  too,  it  is,  that  the  antiquary  is  said  to  trace  the  histoiy  of  laws, 
of  arts,  and  of  languages,  to  their  fountain  heads,  or  original  sources:  and  hence, 
the  synonymous  meanings,  wherever  time  is  concerned,  of  the  words  hadtwardenA 

'  ^"  'Totr'^^  "^**'  ^'^"'^  ^^^  ^^ «*H««Wy (rawtotef  ft,  i^npdm.-. 

Non  Mciu  fto  flomai :  Deque  enim  oouliten  "  £▼*!!  times  axe  in  perpetual  flnx ;  and  nm, 

flnmen.  Like  rlTen  from  their  fonntain.  roDtng  on ; 

Neo  Juris  Iram  potest ;  Md  nt  uttda  Impel-  For  time,  no  more  than  streams  is  at  a  alay: 

litor  imda»  TbefljinghomrlseTeroiiher  waj; 

Urgetorqae  pif orventente,  wgetqiie  pilorsm ;  And  as  the  fomitain  etlH  snppUes  her  atoi^ 

Tempom   do    ftagiunt   parlter,   pariterque  The  wave  behind  impels  the  wavebefoe 

seqwrntnr."  Tbm  In  snoeeasiTe  oomne  the  minnies  nm, 

.    Orid.  aret.  Ub.  XT.  Cah.  S.  [V.  ]7ft.J  And  oige  their  piedaoeisor  minoiee  e^-^ 
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upward.  To  cany  our  researches  up  or  hack  to  a  particiilar  ssra,  are  phrases 
eqnaU/  sanctioned  by  oor  best  writers.  Nor  is  it  only  in  onr  own  labg^age  that 
these  terms  are  conyertible.  In  the  Greek  they  are  so  to  a  stall  greater  extent : 
the  preposition  Av^  when  in  composition,  sometimes  having  the  force  of  the  wo*tl 
svrttant  sometimes  that  of  the  word  retro. 

From  these  remarks  it  sufficiently  appears,  how  exactly  all  the  different  asso 
ciations,  pointed  out  in  this  note,  conspire  with  each  other  in  producing  a  oni- 
formity  of  thought  and  of  language  among  mankind,  with  respect  to  the  two  great 
modifications  of  time,  thepcut  and  the  fiUure. 

I  shall  only  mention  one  other  circumstance,  contributmg  to  the  same  end : — 
The  filial  respect  with  which  we  literally,  as  well  as  metaphorically,  look  up  to  our 
parents,  during  onr  early  years,  insensibly  extends  itself  to  their  progenitors,  pro- 
ducing, not  unnaturally,  that  illusion  of  the  imagination  which  magnifies  the  en- 
dowments, both  bodily  and  mental,  of  our  ancestors,  in  proportion  as  we  carry  onr 
thoughts  backward  from  the  present  period ;  and  which,  in  ruder  ages,  terminates 
at  last  in  a  sentiment  approaching  nearly  to  that  of  religion.  Datur  Juee  venia 
amtiqwUati,  ut  miecendo  htanana  Jtmnu,  primordia  urhium  augwtiora  faeiat. 

In  the  Christian  world,  howoTer,  it  is  chiefly  the  Scripture  histoiy  which  has 
inrested  remote  antiquity  with  a  character  of  sublimity,  blending  our  earliest  reC* 
gious  impressions  with  the  pictures  of  patriarchal  manners,  with  the  erents  of  the 
antediluyian  ages,  with  the  story  of  our  first  parents,  and,  above  all,  with  tiie 
emotions  inspired  by  that  simple  and  sublime  eaporcftum, — "  In  the  beginnug,  GKxl 
created  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth.** 


Koti  FF,  (p.  807.}— Essay  II.  chap.  S.^Pauage  fiom  Homer. 

Among  the  various  instances  of  the  sublime,  quoted  from  Homer  by  Longinus, 
the  following  nmSe  has  always,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  succeeding  critics : — 

Wliatever  sublimity  may  belong  to  these  lines,  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  ahnost 
entirely  to  the  image  of  the  devoted  spectator,  and  of  the  boundless  expanse  of 
water,  lying  under  his  eye. 

NoTB  Q  G,  (p.  814.)— Essay  II.  chap  B.—MarmofUa,  OeneraUMoHan. 

Marmontel,  in  one  of  the  best  of  his  elementary  books,  has  laid  hold  of  the  same 
analogy,  to  explain  to  his  pupils  the  respective  e£Eects  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  as 
exemplified  in  the  structure  of  language. 

"  Yous  voyez  que  c*est  par  foiblesse  que  Tesprit  humam  g^n6ralise  ses  id^, 
....   Poor  I'homme  c*est  im  besoin  de  simplifier  sea  id^s,  k  meeure  qu'elles  se 

1  LIbi  ▼.  L  770.  Throi^  ■noh  a  tpaee  of  atr,  with  thanderiBg 

**  Farai  a  thapherd  from  wmepoint  on  hl^  loniid, 

O'ortiie  wide  main  exUBdihiiboandlMiVtb  Aft  one  long  leap  tb' immortal  eouMnboimd.* 
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maltiplMnt;  ei  oes  gfa^MSatAkfiMf  daiu  leaqfOeDn  lei  diffifenoea  wpia&qpm  H 
indindnelles  aoiit  <mUi6ei,  el  qm  thuaueaik  tme  umldtiide  de  woawamn  ea  mm. 
Mill  point  de  leaeemblaiice,  ne  eont  qii*itiie  fiMoUte  que  ee  donne  resprit  pour 
Boulager  ea  vne.  G'eet  iiiie  poeittoii  cxmunode  qall  prand  poor  domiiier  ear  hb 
pins  gnmd  somlnre  d*objete :  et,  de  oette  espdce  d'iminenca  oft  11  B*esi  plac^  ea 
▼Writable  action-  consiste  i  redaicendre  l*6chelle  dee  idSea,  en  testitoant  i  chacone 
let  diBEerencee  de  eon  olget,  eee  propriety  dutmctiTeB ;  et  en  leoompoaanlt  par  la 
fynlAdes  oe  que  par  VoKudyie  il  avoit  8implifl6." — Qrammaire^  p.  8. 

KoTS  H  H,  (p.  SlS.HEsaay  11.  chap.  3.— JTS^A  ta  MMematiei. 

Mr.  Madaorin  haa  taken  notice  of  the  fimner  of  theee  eirctinistaiioea  in  the  in- 
trodnction  to  hie  Treatise  cf  Fhtxiotuf^"  Others,  in  the  pkoe  of  indiTiaaUe, 
anbetitnted  infinitely  nuall  divisible  elements,  of  which  they  aoppoaed  all  magBi- 
todes  to  be  formed.  After  these  came  to  be  relished,  an  infinite  scale  of  infiaitods 
and  infinitesimals  (ascending  and  descending  always  by  infinite  atepa)  was  imagined 
and  proposed  to  be  receired  into  geometzy,  as  of  the  greatest  nse  for  penetimtijig 
into  its  abstmse  parts.  Some  hsTe  argued  for  quantities  more  than  infinite ;  and 
others  for  a  kind  of  quantities  that  are  said  to  be  neither  finite  nor  infinite,  but  of 
an  intermediate  and  indeterminate  nature. 

"  This  way  of  considering  what  is  called  the  enUime  part  of  geometry  has  ao  for 
prevailed,  that  it  is  generally  known  by  no  less  a  tide  than  the  science,  the  arith- 
metic, or  the  geometry  of  infinities.  These  terms  imply  something  lofty  but 
mysterious ;  the  contemplation  of  which  may  be  suspected  to  amaae  and  perplex, 
rather  than  satisfy  or  enlighten  the  understanding ;  and  while  it  eeema  greatly 
to  elevate  geometry,  may  possibly  lessen  its  true  and  real  excellency,  which 
chiefly  consists  in  its  persincuity  and  perfect  evidence."— -Maclanrin's  FlmxAome, 
vol.  i.  p.  3. 

Fontenelle,  who  possessed  the  rare  talent  of  adorning  mathemadcal  science 
with  the  attractions  of  a  refined  wit  and  a  lively  eloquence,  contributed  perfaapa 
more  than  any  other  individual,  by  the  popularity  of  his  writings,  to  give  a  cunency 
to  this  paradoxical  phraseology.  In  one  passage  he  seems  to  reproach  his  prede- 
cessors for  the  timid  caution  with  which  they  had  avoided  these  sublime  specula- 
tions, ascribing  it  to  something  resembling  the  holy  dread  inspired  by  the  mysteries 
of  religion:— A  remark,  by  the  way,  which  affords  an  additional  illuatration  of  the 
close  alliance  between  the  sublime  and  the  awful.  "  Quand  on  y  Itoit  airiv€,  on 
s*arr6toit  aveo  nne  espdce  d'efiroi  et  de  sainte  horrenr.  .  .  On  regardoit  I'infini 
comme  un  mystdre  qu^il  falloit  respecter,  et  qu'il  n'6toit  pas  permis  d'approfondir.*' — 
Br^ace  dee  ElSmeiu  de  la  OSomitrie  de  VInfim, 

In  tile  farther  prosecution  of  the  same  subject,  I  have  observed  in  the  text,  that, 
"  with  the  exception, of  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics,  and  one  or  two  otMere, 
for  which  it  is  easy  to  account,  the  epithet  universally  applied  to  the  more  ahatrose 
branohee  of  knowledge  is  not  eubUme  but  profound"  One  of  the  exceptiona  here 
alluded  to  is  the  application  occasionally  made  of  the  former  of  theae  words  to 
moral  speculations,  and  also  to  some  of  those  metaphysical  resesrches  which  are 
connected  with  the  doctrines  of  religion,  a  mode  of  spealdng  which  ia  fuDy  ac- 
oounted  for  in  the  preceding  part  oi  this  Essi^. 
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Agreeablj  to  the  same  analogy,  Milton  appKes  to  the  metaphyBical  ducusBionB 
of  the  fallen  angels  the  word  high  in  preference  to  de^.  The  whole  passage  is,  in 
this  point  of  view,  deserving  of  attention,  as  it  illnstrates  strongly  the  facility  with 
which  the  thoughts  nnconscionsly  pass  and  repass  from  the  literal  to  the  meta- 
phorical sublime. 

"  Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate^  and  reasoned  high 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate : 
Fiz'd  fate,  free-will,  foroioiowledge  ahsolate." 

"^    [iWa<2u6  Xost,  B.  n.  557.] 

Note  1 1,  (p.  319.)— Essay  11.  chap.  ^.-^High  in  Stature. 

In  the  effect  of  this  snperiority  of  statnre,  there  seems  to  be  something  speci- 
fically diflbrent  from  that  produced  by  an  apparent  superiority  of  strength.  A  broad 
Herculean  make  would  suggest  ideas  much  less  nearly  allied  to  sublimity,  and 
would  even  detract  from  the  respect  which  the  same  stature,  with  a  less  athletic 
form,  would  have  commanded.  A  good  deal  must  here  be  ascribed  to  that  appre- 
hended analogy  between  a  towering  shape  and  a  lofty  mind,  which  has  transferred 
metaphorically  so  many  terms  from  the  former  to  the  latter ;  and,  perhaps,  some- 
thing also  to  a  childish  but  natural  association,  grafting  a  feeling  of  reverence  on 
that  elevation  of  body  to  which  we  are  forced  to  look  upwards. 

The  influence  of  similar  associations  may  be  traced  in  the  universal  practice  of 
decorating  the  hehnets  of  warriors  with  plumes  of  feathers ;  in  the  artificial  means 
employed  to  give  either  a  real  or  apparent  augmentation  of  stature  to  the  heroes 
of  the  buskin ;  and  in  the  forms  of  respectful  salutation  prevalent  in  all  countries ; 
which  forms,  however  various  and  arbitrary  they  may  at  first  sight  appear,  seem 
all  to  agree  (according  to  an  ingenious  remark  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds)  in  the  com- 
mon idea  of  making  the  body  less,  in  token  of  reverence. 

NoTB  KE,  (p.  320.)— Essay  11.  chap.  4.— The  Excellent  or  Consummate. 

Longinus  [1. 3.]  has  expressed  this  idea  very  unequivocally,  when  he  tells  us : — 
"  'A»(«m«  »«}  i^«x>>  ^*f  yiytn  leri  rm  v^w',**  and,  if  possible,  still  more  explicitly, 
his  French  translator,  Boileau;  "  Le  subiime  est  en  effet  ce  qui  forme  V excellence 
et  la  souveraine  perfection  du  diseours."  To  this  version  Boileau  adds,  "  Cela 
s'entend  plus  augment  que  cela  ne  se  pent  rendre  en  Francois.  *AM^ims  veut 
dire  summiiast  Pextr6mit€  en  hauteur ;  ce  qu?il  y  a  deplus  ileve  dans  ce  qui  est 
ilevt,  Le  mot  l{«;^  signifie  &  peu  pr^s  la  roeme  chose,  c'est  &  dire,  eminentia^  ce 
qui  t^&tve  athdessus  du  rests.  C'est  sur  ces  deux  termes,  dont  la  signification  est 
superlative,  et  que  Longin  prend  an  figure,  que  je  me  suis  fond6  pour  soutenir  que 
son  dessein  est  de  traiter  du  genre  sublime  de  V&oquence  dans  son  plus  haut  point 
de  perfection.^  (Bemarques  sur  la  Traduction  du  IMtS  du  SMime.) — (Euvres 
de  Boileau,  tom.  v.  Amsterdam,  1775w 

In  defence  of  Longinus's  application  of  the  epithet  sublime  to  Sappho's  Ode, 
Mr.  Knight  maintains,  that  the  pathetic  is  aboays  Sublime.  "  All  sympathies,"  he 
observes,  *'  excited  by  just  and  appropriate  expression  of  ener^c  passions,  whether 

VOL.  V.  a  F 
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they  be  of  the  tender  or  Solent  kmd,  are  alike  snUime,  as  liiej  afl  tend  to  eipisd 
and  eLerate  tlie  mind,  and  fill  it  with  those  enthanastic  raptorea,  which  Langinas 
jotdj  Btatea  to  be  the  tme  fiaelinga  of  aafaUmity.  Henoe  that  anthor  dtes  inatincai 
of  the  sublime  from  the  tanderest  odes  of  love^  as  well  as  from  die  moat  teiii& 
J  images  of  war,  and  with  equal  propriety.*'  In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  Me. 
Knigjlt  asserts,  that  "  in  sll  the  fictions,  mther  of  poetiy  or  imitstiTe  art,  there  can 
be  nothing  truly  pathetic,  nnless  it  be  at  the  same  time  in  some  d^;ree  sublime.'' 
In  this  assertion  he  has  certainly  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  meaning  in  which  tbe 
words  Sublime  and  Pathetic  are  -commonly  underrtood  in  our  language;  a  standinl 
of  judgment,  upon  questions  of  this  sort,  from  which  there  lies  no  i^peal  to  tbe 
arbitrary  definition  of  any  theorist ;  not  even  to  the  authority  d  Longinus  himself. 
Upon  an  accurate  examination  of  the  sulg'ect,  it  wiU  be  found  that,  Hks  moat  other 
authors  who  have  treated  of  Sublimit,  he  has  proceeded  on  the  suppositioo  of  tbe 
possibility  of  bringmg  under  one  precise  definition,  the  views  of  sublimity  takes 
both  by  the  ancients  and  by  the  moderns,  without  making  due  allowanoes  for  the 
numberless  modifications  of  the  idea,  which  mi^be  expected  from  their  difierent 
systems  of  msnners,  from  their  difierent  reHgioos  creeds,  and  from  variooa  odier 
causes.  Whoever  reflects  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  Vkim,  as  employed  by  tbe 
earlier  Bomans,  and  compares  it  with  the  VwiU  of  their  degenerate  deacendast^ 
wiU  not  be  surprised  at  the  anomalies  he  meets  with,  in  attempting  to  noon- 
cile  completely  the  doctrines  of  ancient  and  modem  critics  oonoeming  the  Sublime : 
and  will  find  reason  to  be  satisfied,  when  he  is  able  to  give  a  plausible  aoooimt  of 
some  of  these  anomalies  firom  their  diffsrent  habits  of  thinkingi  and  their  difiemt 
modea  of  philoaophizing  upon  the  principles  of  criticism. 

"  Appellate  est  a  Ftro  virtus.  Viri  autem  propria  maxim^  est  fertitndopCigsi 
munera  duo  maxima  sunt,  mortis  dolorieque  contemptio.*^ — Cicero,  2Ws6.  2. 18. 

"  Vtrtut  signifia  d*abord  Uforce^  ensoite  le  courage,  ensuite  la  grandeur  morak. 
Cheales  Italians,  mrfft  ne  d^igne  gudre  que  la  pratique  dee  beaux  arts ;  et  le  mot 
qui,  dans  son  origins,  exprimait  la  qualite  qui  distingue  faninemment  llionime,  est 
dpnn6  ai\]ourd'hui  &  des  Stres  qui  ont  perdu  la  quality  distinctive  de  rhomme.  Un 
Scprano  est  le  VirtuMO  par  excellenoe."— Suard.  Eim  BtwJaVUeilA  CeeradSbrt 
du  Tasse, 

In  the  instance  of  the  tubUmef  it  seems  to  me  to  be  much  less  wonderfbl  tbat 
there  should  be  some  anomalies  in  the  use  made  of  this  word  by  Longittos,  wfaeo 
oompared  with  our  preaent  modee  of  thinking  and  of  apeaking,  than  that  the  p<mitB 
of  coincidence  should  be  so  many  between  lus  view  of  the  subject,  and  that  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  best  books  of  pbiksophicsl  critiiaam  which  have  yet 
appeared. 

I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  remark,  (although  the  obaervation  has  no  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  foregdng  train  of  thinking,)  that  a  talent  for  ihtpaUtetk 
and  a  talent  for  Attmour,  are  generally  united  in  the  aame  person.*  WU  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  a  taste  for  the  tubUme.  1  have  found  the  observation  verified,  as 
&r  as  my  own  knowledge  extends,  whether  of  men  or  of  books.  Nor  do  I  think  it 
would  be  difilcult  to  explain  the  fact,  from  the  acknowledged  laws  of  the  human 
mind. 

•  [SaeJSStewnte,  VOL  UL  p.  2M.] 
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Note  L  L,  (p.  320.)— Eway  11.  chap.  4.^Xan^itttf,  SMSntUy. 

The  eloquent  and  phfloaophical  passage  which  I  am  now  to  qnote,  with  respect 
to  the  final  cause  of  the  pleasures  connected  with  the  emotion  of  Sublimity,  affords 
a  proof^  that  the  views  <^  Longinns  occasionally  rose  from  the  professed  and  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  book  to  other  speculations  of  a  higher  and  more  oomprehensiTe 
nature.    I  shall  give  it  to  my  readers  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Akenside. 

"  Those  godlike  geniuses  were  well  assured,  that  nature  had  not  intended  man 
for  a  low-spirited  or  ignoble  being ;  but,  bringing  us  into  life  and  the  midst  of  this 
vast  universe,  as  before  a  multitude  assembled  at  some  heroic  solemnity,  that  we 
mighl  be  spectators  of  all  her  magnificence,  and  candidates  for  the  high  prise  of 
glory,  she  has,  therefore,  implanted  in  our  souls  an  uneztinguishable  love  of  every 
thing  great  and  exalted,  of  everything  which  appears  divine  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  even  the  whole  world  is  not  an  object  suf- 
ficient for  the  depth  and  capacity  of  human  imagination,  which  ofjten  sallies  forth 
beyond  the  limits  of  all  that  surrounds  us.  Let  any  man  cast  his  eye  through  the 
vrhole  circle  of  our  existence,  and  consider  how  especially  it  abounds  with  excelleni 
and  grand  objects,  he  will  soon  acknowledge  for  what  enjoyments  and  pursuits  we 
vrere  destined.  Thus,  by  the  very  propensity  of  Nature,  we  are  led  to  admiroi  not 
little  springs  or  shallow  rivulets,  however  dear  and  delicious,  but  the  Nile,  the 
Bhine,  the  Danube,  and  much  more  than  all,  the  Ocean."-— Longmus,  sect  S4. 

Note  MM,  (p.  825.)— Essay  IL  chap.  6.—8uhlmiiy,  LtynginM. 

Longinns  himself  was  plainly  impressed  with  the  same  association,  when  he  re- 
marked :  "  "T^H  ^S  ^•9  nm^im$  I|im;(;A»  ri  vt  ir^yfUMrm  ^ituit  0%n9^w  ^^frm  )••- 
^i^netVj  Mmi  rsv  r»»  fnr^^u  tStvt  ki^imf  lMM|iir«  ^wmftn^*     [I.  4.] 

The  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  thus  translated  by  Boileau :  "  Qwmd  Is  wh' 
Ume  mad  h  kdoMr^^  &o. ;— upon  which  version  Dacier  observes  as  follows :  "  Notre 
langue  n*a  que  oe  mot  ^eZoter  pour  exprimer  le  mot  IfiNA^Av,  qui  est  emprunt^  de 
la  temp^,  et  qui  donne  une  id6e  merveilleuse,  It  pen  prte  oomme  ce  mot  de  Virg^le, 
aJbrw^  niiftibus  tgnst.  Longin  a  voulu  donner  ici  une  image  de  la  foudre  que 
Ton  voit  plutdt  tember  que  partir.*' — (Eworu  de  BoiIean,  p.  16,  iom.  v.  ed.  Amst 

Note  NN,  (p.  329.}— Essay  II.  chap.  5.— TAe  BOHime  ofBo$meL 

After  consultittg  Bailly's  Eittory  qfAMbronomy^  I  find  that  my  memoiy  has  not 
been  so  faithful  on  this  occasion  a»  I  had  imagined,  and  that  I  have  connected 
with  this  particular  description,  several  ideas  which  occur  in  other  parts  of  the 
same  work.  As  it  appears  to  me,  however,  of  more  consequence,  at  present,  to 
illustrate  my  own  idea  than  to  rectify  this  trifling  inadvertency,  I  have  allowed  the 
passage  to  remain  as  it  was  originally  written.  (See  HisL  de  VAitrcn,  Mod. 
Kv.  7.) 

In  the  hurry  of  preparing  for  the  press  the  notes  on  this  Essay,  I  neglected  to 
refer,  on  a  former  occasion,  (when  speaking  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  the 
ideas  of  the  Uiercd  and  of  the  reUgimu  Sublime,)  to  the  description  given  by  Thomas 
of  the  sublime  eloquence  of  Bossuet    It  is  a  description  not  unworthy  of  Bossuet 
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liimBelf ;  bat  I  am  prevented  by  its  length  from  qooting  it  bere.    I  cannot^  how- 
ever,  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  a  few  unconnected  sentences : — 

"  Jamais  personne  n'a  parl6  de  Dien  avec  tant  de  dignity.  La  Dinnite  est  dans 
ses  discours  oomme  dans  Ponivers,  remnant  toot,  agitant  tout — ^Dana  son  Eloquence 
sublime,  il  se  place  entre  Dien  et  Pbomme,  il  s'adrease  i  enx  tonr-drtour.  .  .  . 
Qui  mieoz  que  lui,  a  parl6  de  la  vie,  de  la  mort,  de  rStemit^,  du  tema  ?  Gea  idees 
par  elles-memes  inspirent  k  ^imagination  one  esp^  de  terrenr,  qui  n'est  paa  loia 
da  sublime.  ...  A  travers  one  fbole  de  sentimens  qui  Tentrainent,  Bossaet  ne 
fait  que  prononcer  de  temps  en  temps  des  mots ;  et  ces  mots  alors  font  fiisaonner, 
comme  les  cris  interrompus  que  le  yoyageur  entend  quelquefeis  pendant  la  nait» 
dans  le  silence  des  forets,  et  qui  Tavertissent  d*nn  danger  qu'il  ne  oonnoit  paa.  .  .  . 
Mais  ce  qui  le  distingue  le  plus,  c'est  Hmp^osit^  de  ses  mouvemento,  c'est  son 
&me  qui  se  mele  k  tout.  II  semble  que  du  sommet  d*an  lieu  ^ve,  il  deconvre  des 
grands  ^vdnemens  qui  se  pasaent  sous  ses  yeux,  et  qnll  les  raconte  k  des  hasunes 
qui  sont  en  has." 

NoTB  0  0,  (p.  336.)— Essay  m.  chap.  l.—Ooup  d^(m  MUUaire. 

In  his  aigument  concerning  the  Ocnqf  ^(EH  AGUudre^  Folazd  resta  his  oidnion, 
not  on  any  general  philosophical  considerations,  but  on  the  results  which  his  good 
sense  suggested  to  him  from  the  records  of  military  histoiy,  and  from  his  own  per- 
sonal observation  and  experience.  The  following  short  qootation  will  confinn  what 
I  have  stated  in  the  text,  concerning  the  universality  of  the  prejudice  there  men- 
tioned, at  the  period  when  he  wrote ;  a  circumstance  which,  when  contrasted  with 
the  glaring  absurdity  which  it  now  presents  to  the  most  snperfidal  inquirers,  may 
be  regarded  as  good  evidence  of  the  progress  which  the  theoiy  of  the  human  mind 
has  made  during  the  course  of  the  last  century. 

"  C'est  le  sentiment  g€niral  que  le  eoup  d*oeil  ne  depend  pas  de  nous,  qne  c*est 
un  present  de  la  nature,  que  les  campagnes  ne  le  donnent  pornt^  et  qu'en  nn  mot 
il  (aut  Tapporter  en  naissant,  sans  quoi  les  yeux  du  monde  les  plus  peruana  ne 
voyent  goutte  et  marchent  dans  les  ten^bres  les  plus  ^paissea.  On  se  trompe ;  noos 
avons  tons  le  coup  d'cail  selon  la  portion  d'esprit  et  de  bon  sens  qu'il  a  plu  i  la  pro- 
vidence de  nous  dipartir.  H  nait  de  Tun  et  de  I'autre,  mius  Tacquis  l^ffine  et  le 
perfectionne,  et  Vexp6rience  nous  I'assare."  .  .  . 

..."  PhilopoDmen  avoit  un  eoup  d'ceU  admirable.  On  ne  doit  paa  le  oonsid^rer 
en  lui  conmie  un  present  de  la  nature,  mais  comme  le  frxdt  de  TStude,  de  I'applica- 
tion,  et  de  son  extreme  passion  pour  la  guerre.  Hutarque  nous  apprend  la  m^ode 
dont  il  se  servit  pour  voir  de  tout  autres  yeax  que  de  ceox  des  antres  poor  la  con- 
duite  dea  armies,"  &o.  &c  &o. 

NoTB  PP,  (p.  347.}— Essay  III.  chap.  2.— Tbof. 

"  Ceux  qui  passent  leur  vie  dans  la  society  la  plus  6tendue  sont  bi«i  born^,  sUs 
ne  prennent  pas  £Eu:ilement  on  tact  fin  et  d^licat,  et  s'ils  n'acquidrent  pas  la  con- 
noissance  du  cceur  hnmain."—- Xes  deux  BipuUOums.  Conte  moral,  par  Madame 
de  SiUery. 

Quintilian  seems  to  employ  the  phrase  iennu  commimit  in  the  same  aoceptaliazi 
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nearly  with  the  Frencli  word  tact.  "  Semum  ipemn,  qni  eomimcfiw  dicitnr,  nbi. 
'liscet,  cum  b6  a  oongresBU,  qui  non  hominibiu  boIqid,  sed  mnltis  qnoqiie  animalibns 
natareliB  eat,  aegregarit  ?*' 

On  which  passage  Tamebua  remarks :  "  Per  tannim  eommunem,  intelligit  peri* 
tiam  qoandam  et  experientianii  qnn  ex  hominmn  ooDgressn  aeiuim  ooDigitor,  ap* 
pellatorqae  a  CSoerone  Cbmmunts  J^rudentia," 

D'AIembert  oocasionally  uses  tact  to  denote  ooe  of  the  qualilUs  of  Taste  ;^that 
pecnUar  delicacy  of  perception,  which  (like  tiie  nice  toachof  a  blind  man)  arises 
from  halnts  of  close  attention  to  those  slighter  feelings  which  escape  general  notice ; 
a  quality  which  is  Tery  commonly  confonnded  (sometimes  by  D*Alembert  himself) 
with  that  sennbiUty  to  beaaty,  which  is  measnied  by  the  degree  of  pleasnte  oom< 
nnnicated  to  the  obsenrer.  It  appears  to  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  probable^ 
that  when  he  thos  employed  the  word,  he  had  an  eye  chiefy  to  those  qaestions 
concerning  taste,  which  (as  I  before  said)  &!!  under  the  province  of  the  oomims- 
seur.  No  person,  I  apprehend,  wonld  nse  tact  to  express  a  quick  perception  of  the 
l)eaaty  of  a  fine  prospect— nor  does  it  seem  to  be  often  or  very  correctly  applied  to 
a  quick  and  lively  perception  of  the  beauties  of  writing.  "  On  peut,  ce  me  semble, 
d'apr^  oes  r^exions,  r(pondre  en  denz  mots  H  la  question  sonvent  agit^e,  si  le 
aentiment  est  pr6f§rable  k  la  discussion,  pour  juger  uu  ouvrage  de  godi.  L'impres- 
sion  est  le  juge  naturel  du  premier  moment,  la  discussion  Pest  du  second.  Dans 
les  personnes  qui  joignent  4  la  finesse  et  4  la  promptitude  du  tact  la  nettetS  et  la 
justesse  de  Tesprit,  le  second  juge  no  fera  pour  Tordinaire  que  oonfirmer  les  airdts 
rendus  parle  premier,"*  &o.  &c. 

Note  Q  Q,  (p.  858.)  Essay  m.  chap.  Z.-^The  BeauUful  and  Si,  AuguiUne, 

In  the  article  Beau  of  tiie  French  Encydopidie^  mention  is  made  of  a  treatise 
on  the  leautifidy  by  St.  Augustine,  which  is  now  lost.  Some  idea,  however,  we 
are  told,  may  be  formed  of  its  contents  from  difierent  passages  scattered  through 
his  other  writings.  The  idea  here  ascribed  to  St.  Augustine  amounts  to  this,  that 
the  distinctive  character  of  "beauty  is,  that  exact  relation  of  die  parts  of  a  whole  to 
each  other,  which  constitutes  its  unity,  "  C'est  VuiM  qui  constitue,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  la  foime  et  ^essence  du  heau  en  tout  genre.  Ommie  porro  pidchrUudvnie 
formoj  unUae  eet.^ — ^The  theory  certainly  is  not  of  very  great  value ;  but  the 
attempt  is  curious,  when  connected  with  the  history  of  the  author  and  with  that  of 
his  age. 

With  respect  to  this  attempt,  (which  may  be  considered  as  a  generalisation  of 
the  theory  of  Utility,)  it  may  be  remarked  fSstfther,  that  although  evidentiy  far  too 
confined  to  include  off  the  elements  of  the  Beantifu],  yet  that  it  includes  a  larger 
proportion  than  many  others,  of  those  higher  beauties,  which  form  the  chief  objects 
of  study  to  a  man  of  refined  taste.    [In  the  words  of  Horace :] 

"  Denique  sit  quod  vis,  tin^piex  duntaxai  et  iisitim.*' — [An.  83.] 
"  Still  follow  sense  of  every  art  the  soul : 
Parts  answering  parts,  will  slide  into  a  whcle," 
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Even  in  the  woi^  of  nature,  one  of  the  cbief  eonroee  of  dieir  Beanty  to  a  phib> 
eophical  eye,  is  die  Unity  of  Design  whidi  tliej  eveiywliere  exhibit. — On  the 
mind  of  St.  AoguBtine,  who  had  been  originally  educated  in  Uie  aohool  of  the 
Manicheans,  this  view  of  the  sulject  might  leaaonaUy  be  expected  to  picdnoe  a 
peculiarly  strong  impression.* 

NoTB  BB,  (p.  875,}  Essay  HE.  chap.  4.— jPacHtty  cf  Toute. 

The  same  remark  will  be  found  to  hold  in  all  the  fine  arts.  "  A  tnie  om- 
noissenr,*'  says  a  late  writerj  who  has  had  the  beet  opportunities  to  form  a  jost 
opinion  on  this  point,  "  who  sees  the  work  of  a  great  master,  seises,  at  the  fint 
glance,  its  merits  and  its  beauties.  He  may  afterwards  discover  defects ;  but  he 
always  returns  to  that  which  pleased  him,  and  would  rather  admire  than  find  fault 
To  begin  with  finding  fietult  where  there  are  beauties  to  admire,  is  a  sure  proof  of 
want  of  taste.  This  remark  is  Ihe  ruuU  of  tev&ral  years  of  tny  obBervaiicm  is 
lUdy.  All  the  young  men  looked  for  defects  in  the  finest  works  of  Corregio^ 
Guido^  and  Raphael,  in  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter ;  whereas,  those  who  profited  by  the  lessons  which  were  giTea 
them  saw  only  beauties." — JDutsnsuma,  p.  110. 

Taste  is  defined  by  the  same  writer  to  be  "  «i^  ditoemmeaii  of  the  hemUtfid." 
The  definition  is  obrioosly  much  too  confined  and  partial ;  as  the  discernment  of 
foults  as  well  as  of  beauties  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  this 
power.  But  it  has  the  merit  of  touching  on  that  ingredient  or  element  which  is 
the  most  esgeiUial  of  the  whole ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  basis  or  substratum  cf  all  the 
rest,  and  the  only  one  where  education  can  do  but  little  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  nature.  According  to  the  vulgar  idea.  Taste  may  be  defined  to  be  "  the  dis- 
cernment of  blemishes."    ["  Have  you  read,"  says  Gray  in  one  of  his  letters^  "  Lord 

Clarendon's  Continuation  cf  his  History?    Do  you  remember  Mr. 's  account 

of  it  before  it  came  out  ?  How  well  he  recollected  all  the  faults,  and  how  utterlj 
he  forgot  all  the  beauties :  Surely  the  grossest  taste  is  better  than  such  a  sort  of 
delicacy." — Memoirs  of  Gray  by  Mason.    Letter  S6.1 

Note  S  S,  (p.  395,)  Essay  IV.  chap.  l.—BeynoUt. 

The  account  given  by  Beynolds  himself  of  what  he  felt  upon  this  occasion,  does 
not  accord  literally  with  the  fiction  of  the  poet ;  as  it  appears  that  laajirgt  raptures 
were  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of  those  which  he  experienced  afierwarda,  upon 
a  careful  and  critical  examination  of  Baffaelle's  Works.  The  faett  therefore,  is 
incomparably  more  fovourable  than  the^Sefum,  to  the  aigument  stated  in  the 
text. 

*  [Angastiii,  in  bis  OMi/tefioni;  reoords  the  whieh  was,  indMd,  it  may  be  aaeerted,  that  of 

purport  of  bis  imMm,  now  lost^  De  Jpto  et  aUaaliqaity:  and DidHcot» Mtbor oC  the artkte 

PMlcyv/Andrfi,  inbiiaoateanddoqueatJBMcU  Beau  in  the  F)reiich£hciKia|i^rfw»foaiidiaJmo8t 

mr  k  Beau,  follows  oat  the  theory  of  Si  Anstlii,  esLiAn/Mly  upon  Le  Pdre  Aiidi€.— £U.3 
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AsnoLE  I.— (See  p.  279.) 
Eflsaj  n.  cbap.  l.^PorrV  derivaHon  of  the  word  Sublimis. 

The  following  ia  a  very  imperfect  abstract  of  Dr.  Parr's  observations  on  tbe 
etymology  of  the  word  aubiUmia.  I  regret  that  circumstances  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  me,  before  sending  it  to  the  press,  to  submit  it  to  the  revisal  and  correc- 
tions of  my  learned  friend ;  bat  as  I  have,  in  every  sentence,  scrnpulonsly  copied 
bis  words,  I  trust  that  I  have  done  no  ixgustice  to  his  aigument,  but  what  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  mutilated  and  diq'ointed  form  in  which  it  is  exhibited. 

As  I  have  not  mentioned  in  the  Note  which  gave  occasion  to  Dr.  Parr's  stric- 
tures, the  grounds  on  which  I  presumed  to  call  in  question  the  common  eiymology 
ofmhlimUf  I  think  it  proper  to  acknowledge  here,  that  he  has  pointed  his  arguments, 
with  the  most  sagacious  precision,  against  the  tuoo  considerations  which  tacitly 
weighed  with  me  in  rejecting  that  etymology  as  unsatisfactory.  The  one  is  the  hate 
and  ahjeet  origin  which  it  assigns  to  a  word,  identified,  both  in  sncient  and  modem 
languages,  with  all  our  loftiest  and  most  tmeartkly  conceptions.^    The  other,  the 

1  In  ylflldiQg  so  readily  tothiaoonddentloii,  I 
am  now  tally  aware  how  completely  I  loat  sight 
of  what,  in  the  be^nning  of  the  preceding  Essay, 
I  had  written  on  the  gradual  and  saooessire 
trantUUnuln  the  meaning  of  words,  so  oltea 
ozemplifled  in  the  history  of  all  languages.  Of 
this  general  lhei»  not  less  Intereeting  to  the 
pliilosopher,  than  to  the  phllologer,  a  oopioaa 
variety  of  cnrioos  and  highly  InstraotiTe  In- 
•tanoes  are  prodnoed  by  I>r.  Pair,  in  the 
oouzte  of  the  dilTerent  commimieations  with 
which  he  has  lately  fttvoored  me.  While 
penuiiig  these,  I  have  frequently  recollected  a 
pasisge  which  stmclc  me  forcibly  some  years 
ago,  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  published  at 
OxAnd;  and  which  expresses  so  happily  my 
own  idea  of  the  natore  and  value  of  Dr.  Pan^ 
philological  disquisitions,  that  I  ahaU  take  the 
liberty  to  adopt  it  as  part  of  this  Note.  Whether 
the  learned  author,  [Copleston, — Ed."]  in  writing 
it,  bad  in  Tiew  the  illustrious  scholar  to  whom 
I  at  present  apply  it,  or  some  phlleeophleal 
grsmmarlan  yet  unknown  to  flune,  I  am  not 
entitled  to  oonjecture.    [He  had—JBl] 

"  There  is,  I  doubt  not*  a  due  to  every  maay 
daaoe  of  human  thought^  which  we  tcaoe  In  Itie 


texture  of  language.  When  once  unravelled,  it 
appears  simple  enough :  And  the  more  dmple 
it  ifl,  the  greater  is  the  merit  of  the  disooveiy. 
And  yet  in  such  matters  the  world  are  tt;p%  to 
show  ingratitude  and  contempt,  when  they 
ought  most  to  admire  and  to  be  thankftaL 
....  Bneh  injustice  will  not^  I  trusty  deter 
a  philosophloal  critic  fh>m  attempting  to  solve 
the  InMoate  phenomena  of  language  which  still 
remain  nnexplahied.  To  perform  the  task  well 
requires  not  only  extenslTe  erudition,  a  strong 
monory,  an  acute  and  penetrating  mind,  but 
an  acquaintance  also,  either  self-taught  or  me- 
thodically acquired,  with  that  true  logic  which 
enables  us  to  sort,  to  discriminate,  and  to  ab-' 
strnet  Ideas,  to  know  them  a^dn  under  aH 
the  ehanges  of  dress  and  posture,  and  to  keep  a 
eteady  eye  upon  them,  as  they  mingle  with  the 
confused  and  shifting  crowd.  This  combina- 
tion of  qualities  ia  indeed  rare ;  but  there  have 
been  men  so  variously  gifted,  thou^  few;  and 
some  peihape  there  mill  are ;  Oas  I  know  there 
Is,  who  could  not  render  a  more  acceptable 
service  to  the  loven  of  andent  learning,  than  by 
guiding  their  footsteps  through  this  perplexing 
labyitoth." 
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anamaUmi,  and  (as  I  oonceiTed)  ineayiUcable  extetmon  wliich  it  gives  to  tlie  pro- 
position  sub  to  convej  a  meaning  direcUj  oontraiy  to  that  in  which  it  is  generaOj 
nndentood.  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  aocorfingly,  to  arrange  Dr.  Pair^  obaervBiiou 
nnder  two  separate  heads,  corresponding  to  the  two  distinct  olg'ections  wliich  tfaer 
are  intended  to  obviate. 

I.—- Mr.  Stewart  rejects  the  commonly  reoetyed  derivation  otsubUmtg  from  svpru 
Umum,  Bat,  when  a  langnage  fhmishes  all  the  constitnent  parts  of  a  compoond 
word,  and  when  no  other  part  of  that  language  ofiers,  even  to  onr  conjectnre,  anj 
other  terms,  there  snrelj  is  abondant  reason  for  oar  acqoiescenoe  in  that  etjmoloej, 
which  contains  nothing  irrational  and  abeord. 

That  phrase,  which  to  as,  who  live  at  a  distant  time,  appears  degrading,  may 
not  have  borne  the  same  appearance  to  those  who  spoke  and  wrote  in  that  lan- 
guage. By  the  force  of  mere  custom,  figurative  expressions  acquire  grandeur  and 
energy  from  the  subjects  to  which  tliey  are  applied ;  and  even  the  insignificant  or 
ofiTensivd  notions  which  adhere  to  the  parts  separately  considered,  may  be  onaeen 
and  xmfelt,  when  they  are  compounded,  and,  in  that  compounded  state,  are  applied 
metaphorically. 

Elevation  above  the  earth  might  be  expressed  by  a  term  to  which  custom  would 
give  the  sense  odndefinUe  elevation,  and  elevation  itself  is  a  property  so  agreeaUe 
to  the  mind,  that  we  at  once  approve  of  the  term,  which  expresses  it  luminoosly. 
Even  single  terms  acquire  beauty  or  dignity  by  their  union  with  other  terms 
without  the  aid  of  composition ;  and  Hence  the  precept  of  Horace,— 

"  Dixeris  egregie,  notum  si  calHda  verbnm 
Reddiderit  junctura  novum." — £piit  ad  Pigonet,  v.  47,  48. 

JHfire  is,  as  a  physical  object,  ofiensive.  But  who,  upon  that  accoant,  will  object 
to  the  following  passage  in  Juvenal  ? 

.  .  .  .  "  QuibuB  arte  benigna, 
Et  meUore  Itdo  finxit  prsBcordia  Titan."— ^&il  xiv.  34. 

When  Cicero  says,  "  Tria  esse  in  verbo  simplici  qusd  orator  afferat  ad  illns- 
trandam  atque  omandam  orationem,"  he  adds,  **  conjungendis  verHs,  ut  hseo — 

"  Tum  pavor  sapientiam  mihi  omnem  9x  animo  expectorai. 
An  non  vis  hujus  me  versutiloquas  malitias?** 

"Yidetis  verevtUoqitas  et  expectorai,  ez  coignnctione  &cta  esse  verba,  non 
nata." — Cicero,  De  Oratore^  lib.  iii.  To  an  Englishman,  when  he  reads  eacpeetorat 
in  Latin,  the  word  loses  nothing  of  its  force,  because  we  have  a  word  with  a 
similar  sound  and  an  undignified  literal  sense  in  our  own  tongue,  and  the  "junctura** 
with  "  pavor"  and  "  sapientiam"  heightened  doubtless  the  efifectto  a  Roman  reader. 
When  a  Roman  met  with  "  versuljloquas,"  he  felt,  fi^m  the  composition  of  the 
word,  more  than  he  would  feel  when  he  read  "  versutus"  and  "  loquor"  separately. 
By  the  common  experience  of  all  readers,  and  the  common  consent  of  all  critics,  words 
compounded  of  parts,  which  have  no  grandeur,  become  grand  from  composition. 
•  «         '        •  •  • 

In  the  formation  of  iiMxmu,  I  suspect  that  not  "  dirtinesa,**  the  property  of 
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limuBf  bat  "  tenacity/'  the  effect  of  it,  is  included  in  the  word,  and  that  the  addi- 
tion of  tub  or  guper  snggeated  the  notion  of  exemption  from  that  effect,  and  thns 
the  notion  of  "  soaring"  indefinitely  would  be  formed  in  the  mind. 
In  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles  we  read,  ▼.  1294^  [1302, 1264.] 


The  effect  of  moisture,  tenacity,  is  here  suggested  to  the  mind.  It  was  that 
tenacity  which  would  have  kept  the  mXH^h  from  falling  out  from  the  helmet,  and 
rescued  Ajax  from  all  hazard  by  not  falling  out.  He  disdained  to  use  it.  Now, 
is  there  anything  degrading  in  the  phrase  vyfit  m^w^  ?    No,  surely. 

We  read  in  Horace»  Od.  lib.  iii.  2,  21,— 

^'  Virtus  recludens  immeritis  mori 
Coslum  negata  tentat  iter  via, 
CcBtusque  Yulgaies  et  udam 
Spernit  humum  fugiente  penna." 

Here  we  have  a  series  of  grand  ideas,  and  the  subject  itself  is  grand.  Is  that 
grandeur  diminished  by  that  moisture  of  the  earth  with  which  we  often  associate 
the  notion  of  dirtiness  ?  No ;  for  tenacity,  the  effect  of  moisture,  not  dirtiness,  is 
here  the  associated  idea.  Baxter,  I  know,  inteiprets  vdcan  by  "pollutam  et 
humidam."  But  he  has  not  riiown  where  tidam,  in  any  other  passage,  i  iplies 
moisture  with  filthiness,  though,  in  reality,  the  external  object,  humiu  vda,  must 
always  be  "  dirty."  Janus  says,  "  Humidam,  quatenus  pure  ntheri  opponitur." 
But  no  such  opposition  is  expressed  in  the  context,  and  the  word  itself  certainly 
does  not  suggest  it.  I  think  that  udam  humum  means  "  the  ground,  which,  by 
its  moisture,  would  obstruct  the  motion  of  the  body  to  which  it  adhered,  in  any 
attempt  to  rise."  Here,  then,  tenacity  is  the  idea  retained,  and  the  idea  of 
filthiness,  which  is  naturally  the  concomitant  of  humus  uda,  is  dropped. 

In  the  formation  of  tuiUmU  the  process  of  the  mind  seems  to  roe  to  be  this. 
Limus  has  the  property  of  "  obstructing.*'  That  to  which  the  word  tuhlimU  was 
applied,  is  "raised  aboye  the  obstructing  cause.''  It  can  soar — ^it  does  soar;— 
and  thus  the  notion  of  "soaring  indefinitely**  is  &miliarized  to  thp  mind.  The 
origin  of  the  word,  and  its  literal  signification,  did  not  present  themselveB '  to 
the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  hearer.  By  custom,  the  word  had  acquired  the  sense 
of  "soaring*'  in  the  way  probably  which  I  have  stated;  and  neither  limus,  nor 
the  mere  circumstance  of  being  "  raised  super  limum,"  was  ever  thought  of,  when 
the  power  of  the  word  to  express  elevation  had  been  established.  The  idea  of 
elevation  itself  is  so  agreeable  and  so  interesting,  as  not  to  leave  leisure  or 
inclination  for  analyzing  the  word  by  whidb  "  elevation  "  was  expressed. 


II. — Here  an  objector  ^might  start  up  and  say,  how  is  it  that  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage sui  means  "under,"  and  "above,**  or  "up?"  I  admit  the  fSMst;  but  con- 
tend that  the  same  letters,  with  the  same  sound,  are  of  different  extraction,  and  so 
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dilfereBt,  as  to  Im  adspted  OTen  to  contmry  ngnificaiionB.  Let  it  be  lemaifad 
tiiat  I  am  going  to  apeak  of  nib,  wlien  compounded  iriih  a  ^eib,  to  ezpnn 
"ele?ation.'» 

**  Qaantnm  Tere  noTo  Tiridu  ae  nAjtcU  alnoa." — Virffl,  EdL  x.  74. 

Senina,  "  Subjidt,  Tel  tmmanjacU,  rei  $MerjacU/' 

"  Infrenant  alii  carroa,  ant  corpora  aalta 
Svbjieiunt  in  eqnoa,  et  strictia  ensibua  adaont.'* — ^Virgil,  ^n.  xiL  28S. 

Serriaa,  "  SuhjidufU  in  equos^  snper  eqtioe  jaciant ;  aed  propria  non  eat  locntna. 
magiaque  contrarie ;  nam  svbjicere  est  aliguid  svbter  jaeere,^  The  aclioliaat,  whom 
we  often  very  improperly  call  SermuBf  was  puzzled,  aa  most  be  many  a  modera 
reader,  by  the  opposite  senses  of  the  same  word ;  but  I  am  confident  in  my  afatfify 
to  aolve  the  difSculty  even  to  the  sfttis&ction  of  Mr.  Stewart.  I  moat  go  on  with 
ezamplea. 

....  '' At  ima  ex«atnst  onda 
Yerticibua,  nigramque  alte  nAjetitaJt  arenam."— Yiigil,  Gtorg.  iii.  S40. 

"  Ter  flanmia  ad  aammnm  tecti  wbiecta  relnzit." — l^igil,  Georg.  iv.  385. 
I  paaa  on  to  Lacretiua. 

....  '"Hbi  BuaveadaDdalatellna 
SvmmitHt  floies.*'— lib.  i.  9. 

I       "  Atqne  efflare  foras,  ideoqne  extollere  flammaa, 

Saxaque  etibjedare,  et  arenn  tollere  nimboa."~Lib.  vi.  700. 

"  Sic  et  Avema  loca  afilibuB  nunmUtere  debent 
Hortiferam  vim,  de  terra  quae  anrgit  in  auraa." — Jib.  vL  818. 

Other  poets  write  ao : 

"  Aapice  qnot  nfmadttat  humoa  formoaa  oolorea." — ^Propertina,  Eb.  i.  SL  3. 
SummitkUf  "  sends  np." 

*'  Surgnnt  adversa  iuhreetcB  fronte  colubraB.** — ^Lncan,  lib.  iz.  634. 

fieramannus  haa  the  following  note : — "  JSkirreda  MSS.  dao,  h.  e.  anraom  erects 
a  fronte  ipsius,  ne  earn  aapicerent" 

"  Certatim  atroctos  surrddm  molia  ad  aatra 
In  media  stetit  urbe  rogas.** — Silius  Italicna,  lib.  iL  699. 

....'*  Teliaqne  repostis 
JSkanmissas  tendant  alta  adcapitolia  deztras." — 

Silios  Italicua,  lib.  ziL  640. 

Drakenborch  in  the  note  aaya :  "  JSummiiaoB  dexbm  hie  aont  elataa,  aoiaom 
emiassB :  aupra,  Lib.  i.  v.  673.** 

•  ••••• 

In  proae  writers  we  have  mA  for  "  np."  "  JSubHevare  mentnm  ainiatra,"  (Soero 
"  ivblevare  miseros,"  Cicero.  It  occurs  under  another  form,  atca ,  which  hereafter 
will  be  ezplatned.    Su$tineo,  "1  hold  up;"  suipieio,  "I  look  up."    Mr.  Stewart 
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'win  have  the  goodness  particularly  to  mark  ihe  form  n<«.— Let  ns  retnm  to  aub, 
Suhlatus  means  "  lifted  up.**  '*  Qumn  Camillas,  wbjeetui  a  ciicnmstantibns  in 
equumt"  liyj,  Kb.  yi.  c.  24,  "  raised  or  lifted  up  upon  the  horse.**  Grottovios,  in  his 
note,  produces  the  following  passage  from  livy,  Hb.  x^xi.  c.  37 : — "  Saluti  fuit  eqnes, 
qui  raptim  ipse  desiluit,  paTidumque  regem  in  equum  sttbjeeiV^—JAyjt  Kb.  Til  c.  10. 
•  ••••« 

The  foregoing  instances  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  show  that  tub,  when  com- 
ponnded,  often  signifies  to  "  raise  up.** 

Upon  ntb,  when  standing  alone,  I  speak  doubtfuUy.  There  is  a  passage  in  livj, 
where  mbire  may  have  the  sense  of  "  ascending  ;^  but  I  am  not  poeitiye,  and  shall 
offer  a  different  explanation.  "  Eqoites  diu  ignari  pugnte  et  ▼ictorisa  suorum  std- 
terunt,  deinde  ipsi,  quantum  equii  siibire  poterant,  sparsos  fiiga  Gallos  circa  radices 
mentis  coiLsectati  cecidere  aut  oepere."  I  would  rather  explain  wbire,  "  to  enter,'' 
and  account  for  it  thus.  When  we  go  into  the  open  air,  the  sky  is  aboye  us ;  when 
we  go  into  the  house,  part  of  the  house  is  above  us ;  when  we  go  into  a  forest,  the 
trees  are  above  us ;  hence,  "  to  go  under,*'  first  joined  with  the  notion  of  "  going 
into,**  was  afterwards  separated  from  it,  and  signified  perhaps  "  mere  entrance.** 
There  is  a  curious  passage  in  Manilius,  where  tub  first  means  "  to  oome  up^  or  ad- 
vance," and  afterwards  has  a  signification  not  very  dissimilar.  Speaking  of  the 
Btar  Andromeda,  he  says, — 

**  Sla  nilnt  contra,  versamque  a  gurgite  frontem 
Erigit,  et  tortis  innitens  orbibus  alte 
Emicat,  ac  toto  sublimis  corpora  fertur. 
8ed  quantum  iUa  aubit,  seque  ejaculata  profundo  est, 
Is  tantum  rovolat,  laxumque  per  sethera  ludit.** — ^Lib.  v.  595« 

Hero  tMre  means  '*  to  come  towards,  or  advance,"  and  just  stops  short  of  "  en- 
trance or  arrival." 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  persuaded  that  sub,  standing  alone,  never  has  the  sense 
of  "  up."  But  in  composition  it  frequently  has  that  sense ;  and  finding  upon  my 
former  paper  two  or  tl^ee  additional  examples,  I  will  subjoin  them. 

"  Et  nox  alta  polos  bigis  subveckt  tenebat."— Virgil,  JEn,  v.  [721.] 
"  JSubvehiiur  magna  matrum  rogina  caterva."— ^n.  xi.  [478.] 
....  *'Tumni52e0a<ipsum.**— J^.  X.  [831.] 

Mr.  Stewart  will  permit  me  to  observe,  that  in  one  modem  language,  the  Spanish, 
there  is  a  striking  coincidence  with  the  Latin  upon  the  power  of  iub  to  ei^ress 
^'elevation"  in  compounded  words. 

Subida,  "  an  ascent,  or  going  up.** 

SubidSro,  "  a  high  place." 

SubidSto,  "  that  is  ascended,"  "  that  tae  must  asoend.** 

SubidOf  "  lofty,  high,  proud,  haughty." 

Stibiddr,  "  one  that  rises  up,  or  goes  up." 

8ubir,  "  to  go  up,  to  rise." 

SMevad^  "  rising  up,"  "  a  sedition." 

BuUevar,  "  to  move  a  sedition  or  insurrection." 

SubliTnacion,  ''sublimation,"  "lifting up,"  ''extolling.* 
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Now  the  old  grammaruulks  saw  and  bad  noticed  tiiia  power  of  mb,  but  were  sbt 
able  to  explain  it     "  Sub  pnepontio  significat  modo  snpra^  oi 

"  Ter  flamma  ad  smnmmn  subjecta  relnxit," 

et 

•  •  .  •  "  Corpora  Balta 
ShtbjicUmt  in  eqnos," 

•.e.,  rapra  jaciont ;  modo,  infrai 

.   .   .   .   "  Candamqne  remnloeng, 
SubjecU  pavitantom  ntero,  sylyaaqne  petifiti 

item, 

.   .   .  .   "  Pedibiuqiie  rotamm 
Subjiduni  le^wttf." 

Diomedes,  lib.  i.  p.  407,  ed.  Patscb.^-Nonina  MaroeDns  sball  follow.  "  JStAfieen 
est  sobias  jacere,  snpponere,"  and  of  this  the  more  general  signification  be  gifes 
three  instances,  but  adds,  "  su8um  jaoere,  ezcrescere,**  and  gives  three  examplea, 
all  of  which  I  have  already  prodaoed.  Mr.  Stewart  will  be  pleased  to  nodoa  the 
old  word  I 


**  SMimare,  extollere.    Ennins,  Medea: 

"  Sol  qua  candentem  in  oobIo  tvhlimat  faoem.'* 

"  Svbrigere  significat  stuum  eriffere,  quo  ^rbo  mstici  ntnntnr,  qnnm  tritss  finges 
ad  ventilandnm  in  areis  eriguntur. — ^Virgil,  .£n.  lib.  iv.  [183.] 

"  Tot  lingnse,  totidem  ora  sonant,  tot  turrigii  amis." 

So  fiir  Nonins  Marcellns. — Ofntrrigere  I  have  given  examples.  In  the  finDons 
work  De  OausU  Linguoi  LoHwe,  Joseph  Scaliger*  in  chapter  155tli  treats  of 
"  praepoeitionmn  efficiens  et  materia."  "In  (gennit)  tii<ra;  ea^  extra;  eu, 
citra;  tn,  if^a;  ntp,  supra;  fait  enim  sic  prins:  postea  eub,  ab  vW,  nt  o&,  ab 
itv-i.  Sed  antea  orta  sunt,  inter,  infer,  euper,  exter,  deinde,  intera,  ii^iara,  9tgper% 
extera,  qnemadmodnm  ex  FJuenomenie  Ciceronis  observari  potnit, 

"  Torvns  Draco  seipit,  eubter,  euperaque  retorqnens." 

Scaliger  is  right  enongh  in  his  ab,  from  lw§.  Bat,  when  he  says,  "  «i9>,  fait 
enim  sic  prins,  postea  sub,  ab  v^-i,**  he  confounds  words  of  difierent  origin,  aa  we 
shaU  presently  see.  Chapter  the  33d  tarns  upon  the  "  consonantom  mntado  in 
compositione.**  "  B  mutator  in  C,  F,  G,  L,  M,  P,  £,  JShuxurro,  suffero,  euggero, 
wUevo,  fummiUOf  iuppeto,  eurripio.  Id  iBolensiom  more,  qui  m««s««v,  mdCCmXtw, 
dicebant  prscedentem  sequentis  vi  pronnndantes.  Neque  tamen  in  omnibus  his 
literis  semper  eadem  connexio  est.  Malim  enim  susldcxk  quam  bullwek  dioere. 
.  ,  .  B  non  mutator  ante  T,  in  8,  ut  dixere  in  auttoUo,  namque  foit  Tetos  vox, 
stUf  qa»  motum  ocBlum  yersus  significaret,  Zwtfif]  fortasse  antem  fderat,  itiftf, 
sicut  absj  quanquam  hoc  videtur  fuisse  Is/^,  et  a  sue  fuit  sueum:  fecit  antem  ex  ae 
svstuUj  non  enim  a  suffsro,  yenit.    Eadem  est  ante  C,  JShtsdpio,  qnod  reterea  aiio- 

CBomcf  dormUeU  Hmnenu. — ^The  anlhor  of      triotis  ikther ;— not  Joaeplnis  JoiUa^  bat  JoDas 
the  book  De  OentsU  Ltnffua  LaUna,  was  not       Gam;  SoiUgn.— JSUL] 
the  aitieal  Oorypbaefos,  but  Ida  tkofi  leas  Ulna- 
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erpto,  at  dizimas,  .^lennmn  more,  qnemadmodiim  supra  deckratnm  est^  quos 
priflci  etiam  in  aliis  obBerranmt ;  ut  est  apod  Plautom  in  ABinaritL 

"  /^yopendoi  potios  me,  qaam  tacita  luec  auferas." 

*'  Quod  noB  nupendcu.  Pari  ezemplo,  nucipio,  noHneOf  nueUo,  9unm  cUoJ* 
Wliat  Scaliger  says  u^n  the  AeoHc  doabling  of  letters  in  compoand  words  is  trae. 
Bat  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  in  words  uncompounded,  the>  old  Bomans 
pronounced,  but  never  wrote  a  double  letter  till  the  time  of  Ennius,  and  Ibr  this 
asaertion  I  must  bring  my  proot 

''  Ubi  Maoehm  invenimus  scriptum,  pro  MaeeUamf  Clateii  pro  daaaes,  stancu 
pro  iummoB,  olorom  pro  iOorum,  numei  pro  wurnni^  observari  meretur,  antiquissi- 
mo8,  qui  Latina  lingua  scripsere,  ad  usque  tempera  Ennii  poetsB,  literas  consonantes 
in  eadem  voce  doplicatas,.  et  immediate  alteram  alteri  aonexam,  ut  nunc  qnidem 
fieri  perpetuo  videmus,  minime  gentium  voluisse.  Et  hoc  ipse  Festus  (in  v.  Soli- 
tamiUa,  Idem  in  v.  Ab  oloea  et  Atdaa,  Cum  istud  veteres  pro  ah  tZZw,  et  hoc 
pro  oUai  dixerint :  vid.  etiam  Morhof.  De  Ling,  IhUon.  Part  I.  c  3,  p.  60,)  erudi- 
tissimus  scriptor  et  prssclams  autiquitatis  indagator,  si  mode  integer  ad  nos  per- 
vemsse  potuisset,  clarissime  testatur:  '  nomen/  inquiens,  *  JSolUavriUa  antiqna 
consuetudine  per  unum  L  enunciari,  non  est  mirum,  quia  nulla  tunc  geminabatur 
litera  inscribendo :  quam  consuetudinem  Ennius  mutavisse  fertur.'  Idem  rursus 
alibi  (in  v.  Torum,  c£  idem  in  v.  porigam  et  folium:)  '  Torum  ut  significet  torri- 
dum,  aridum,  per  unum  quidem  B  antiqua  consuetudine  scribitur.  Sed  quasi  per 
duo  BB  scribatur,  pronunciari  oportet.  Nam  antiqui  neo  mutas,  nee  semivocales 
litteras  geminabant.'  Quod  proin  etiam  Isidorus  {Orig.  lib.  i.  c.  26  in  fine)  con- 
firmavit,  ubi  '  veteres,'  inquit,  '  non  dupUcabant  literas,  sed  supra  sidlicos  appo- 
nebant,  qua  nota  admonebatur  lectorrgeminandam  esse  literam,  et  giaUeus  vocatur, 
quia  in  Sicilia  inventus  est  prime'  Unde  forsan  usu  venit,  ut  in  recentioribus 
monumentu  etiam  scriptitaverint  Bomani,  Juentus  pro  jtivenhu,  Fhtiwn  pro 
fluvtum^  Dwmmr  pro  tfutunmr,  Flau»  pro  fiamu  (Vid.  Aldus  Manutius  in  Ortho- 
gtc^pJUa,  p.  451,  Cf.  Jo.  Schobdi  Florum  Sparsio  ad  bca  quadam  in  re  literaria 
controversa,  p.  221.)" — J.  N.  Funccii,  De  Origins  et  Fueritia  Lot,  Lingua, 
pp.  819,  320. 

We  shall  hereafter  turn  a  part  of  this  long  quotation  to  some  account.  I  am 
chiefly  concerned  in  opposing  Scaliger,  when  he  says  that  sue,  signifying  ''  motion 
towards  the  sky,*'  comes  from  S^-etu, — that  it  formerly  was  iub$  like  a^,— that 
abt  came  from  I^, — that  sittum  is  from  tus,- — and  that  euadjno  was  "  apud  veteres 
euocipio,'* 

Long  was  I  puzzled  with  the  contrary  powers  of  sf»&  in  compounded  words.  I 
knew  that  in  Latin  the  sibilant  letter  is  often  substituted  for  the  aspirate, — ^for  as  i( 
gives  8ex  and  i^wm,  eerpOf  so  M  would  become  eub.  Beflecting  upon  the  subject, 
I  perceived  that  mb,  when  it  signifies  "  elevation,"  came  from  v«^,  and  that  M^, 
like  M,  lost  the  closing  letters,  and  that  p  was  changed  into  h,  I  never  saw  this 
stated  in  any  book,  directly  or  indirectly.  But  no  conjecture  was  ever  more  clear, 
or  more  satisfactory  to  my  mind ;  and  it  edoee  aU  d^kuUiee,  The  letters,  and 
the  sound  of  gub,  are  the  same  when  their  signification  is  di£ferent,  because  they 
flow  from  different  Greek  words.  I  think  that  Mr.  Stewart  wiD  be  convinoed  in 
one  moment. 
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8mb  then,  mputpng  ''detiiioo,*  oobm  not  tram  M^  bat  &«■  Mf.  aad  m 
doM  not  immediately  come  fifom  mA  <mij,  but  bj  ; 


Sgafigei's  seoood  podtion  upon  m&f,  lake  dim,  is  < 
If  the  notion  which  he  took  from  Festna,  that  abt  came  from  &^.  Tlwre  b  no 
reetige  whataoerer,  that  $ub  eziated  in  the  fiinn  ^mp;  and  m  to  ofta,  it  caaae  not 
from  I^,  bat  from  ilint.  Of  ate,  CSoero  tdla  na,  in  Oral.  158,  c  47.  "Una  pic- 
podtio  eat  ate  (so  Robert  Stephena  reada,  not  tA)  eaqne  none  tantmn  in  aecepds 
tabolia  manet,  ne  bia  qiddem  omniom;  in  refiqno  aeinioue  mntatm  eat.  Kam 
amovU  dictmns,  et  abe(pt  et  oteiiilft,  vt  jam  neadaa  a&ne  Tcnnn  ait,  an  ate.  Qoid 
ai  eliam  abfiigit  tnrpe  vitiom  eat,  et  abfer  nohienmt,  mtfer  mahienmt?  qpat  pr»> 
poaitio,  prater  h»e  dno  verba,  nnOo  alio  in  verbo  reperitor  *  Cicero  a  vorda  most 
be  nnderstood  with  lome  limitalion.  For  we  find  ate  compounded  in  fftefeawt 
and  otefMeo,  and  when  it  ia  nnoompoonded,  we  alwajs  oogbt  to  write  ate  te.  We 
find  ate  M  in  Ceaar.  There  is  a  doubt  upon  ate  Suata  in  livy,  lib.  xxxii.  1.  Bat 
we  read  abs  quims  komine  in  the  Adelphi  of  Terence.  Qeflner  givea,  from  Qoia- 
tiHan,  the  reaaon  for  which  ab  aometimea  took  the  old  final «,  which  even  among 
the  old  Romans,  was  not  always  need.  "  Quid  ?  qnod  syBsbse  noetne  in  B  Utenon 
et  D  innitontor  adeo  aspere,  at  pleriqne  mollire  tentaverint,  in  pnepoeitioae  B 
litem  ob  sonnm  et  ipsam  iffsnljiciendo,"  zii.  10,  32. 

Against  Scaliger's  third  position,  I  contend  that  nisum  did  not  come  from  saSi 
but  vena  vice  (as  we  ought  to  say,  instead  of  vioe  oena)  sus  comes  from  avsim. 
As  reircvortum  was  contracted  into  rurtian,  so  ncpemorsum  was  contracted  into 
9ur$umj  and  eunum  waa  softened  into  siisum,  and  nuum,  when  oomponnded, 
shortened  into  me. 

As  to  the  fourth  pontion,  that  ntaeipio  waa  "  apudTeteres  ttfce^nb,'*  Scaliger  is 
mistaken.  Suteipio  is  eapio  swum,  "  I  take  np"— mpencZb  is  stcsioR  peitdo,  **  I 
hang  np'*--^nis<tndo  is  iutum  teneo,  "  I  hold  up**— susoto  is,  by  Scaliger^  own 
confession,  nuum  cUo,  **1  stir  up  "—sturpieto  is  eustan  ipeeio,  "Ilooknp,**— 
and,  as  sjpedo  begins  with  an  a,  the  final  letter  of  tua,  contracted  from  SMnciN,  is 
omitted  aj>on  the  above  mentioned  principle  of  avoiding,  as  the  old  Romans 
avoided,  the  gemination  of  the  same  letter.  Well,  then,  we  sometimes  have  sua, 
as  in  svsfjnso— we  sometimes  have  9ub,  as  in  eubjioen  and  suBjeetam  used  by 
Virgtl-— we  sometimes  have  the  final  letter  changed  into  the  initial  letter  of  the 
verb,  aa  in  etmmitto.  Sometimes  in  difierent  parts  of  a  word,  having  the  same 
signification,  we  have  both  stis  and  sv^,  and  this  is  i^parent  in  austuU  and  stdh 
latum.  I  really  give  myself  a  little  credit  for  my  solution  of  diffionlties,  which 
must  often  perplex  others,  as  they  long  perplexed  me. 


AvnoLB  n.  (p.  288.)— Essay  II.  chap.  l.^On  Dr.  JFbrr's  SpecuIaiioM. 

The  general  scope  of  Dr.  Parr*8  manuscript,  referred  to  in  pp.  279  end  288,  is 
thus  stated  by  himself  in  the  introdnctory  paragraph. 

"As  it  is  not  my  fortune  to  agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  Stewart  upon  a  contro- 
verted passage  in  the  Pseudo-Longinus;  I  shall,  first,  consider  the  general  principle 
how  far  depth  is,  or  is  not  used  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  for  heiffkL,  and  in 
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tlie  coune  of  my  io^estigatioii,  I  shall  take  occasion  to  write  somewhat  copiously 
upon  the  Latin  prepositions  whiph  are  employed  to  espress  them  re^)ectiYely ; 
secondly,  I  shall,  in  a  more  direct  way,  state  my  objections  to  the  reading  in 
XiOnginns  for  which  Mr.  Stewart  contends ;  thirdly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  vindicate 
thai  etymological  explanation  of  the  word  suiiimii  which  Mr.  Stewart  rejects ; 
and,  finally,  I  shall  trespass  upon  his  patience  by  assigning  some  of  the  reasons 
xeliich  lead  me  to  suspect^  that  the  Longinus,  usually  supposed  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Book  Oi^I  *T^««r,  did  not  in  reality  write  it."* 


In  the  foregoing  article,  I  have  selected  various  passages  from  that  part  of  Dr. 
Parr's  manuscript  which  relates  to  the  etymology  of  the  "word  mblimia;  aud  I  in- 
tended to  attempt  here  a  similar  abstract  of  his  very  learned  and  profound  com- 
ments on  the  disputed  sentence  in  Longinus,  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  text 
Having  found,  however,  upon  a  more  careful  review  of  these  comments,  that  they 
did  not  admit,  without  much  injury  to  their  force  and  evidence,  of  such  retrench- 
ments and  omissions  as  were  neoessaiy  for  my  present  purpose,  I  was  forced  to 
abandon  this  design.  .  They  who  know  the  overflowing  riches  of  Dr.  Parr's  erudi- 
tion, and  the  marvellous  promptitude  and  discrimination  with  which  he  can  at  aU 
times  avail  himself  of  his  literary  resources,  will  easily  conceive  the  impossibility  of 
conveying,  by  any  brief  summary,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  substance  and  spirit  of 
his  discussions  on  the  doubtful  reading  of  an  ancient  author,  involvbg  (as  in 
the  present  instance)  not  only  a  question  of  philology,  but  some  collateral  and  very 
interesting  points  of  philosophical  criticism. 

As  an  atonement  to  my  readers  for  this  disappointment,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to 
prevail  on  my  excellent  friend  to  allow  the  whole  of  his  manuscript  to  appear  in  a 
separate  publication :  And,  if  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  my  request, 
I  shall  feel  no  slight  gratification  in  having  given  occasion,  by  my  JEssay  on  the 
SiibUme,  to  so  precious  an  accession  to  the  stores  of  critical  scienccf 

*  P^r.  Pair  iMmi  to  havt  adopted  tba  opi-  tain  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Steivart  to  Dr.  Pan,  of 

uion  of  Amafl  and  Weiake.— JSd]  14th  Bee.  1815,  (Pair's  Warkt,  vol.  tIL  p.  546,) 

t  [Among  Mr.  Stewart's  papers,  there  la  fovnd  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Doctor's  mannacript^ 

aoopyofwhat  la  entitled— "  Dr.  ParK#  Mte-  itlasaid,  « iv  Pinter  tells  me^  that  the  whole 

to  Mr.  Btaaari,  on  Mr  eriUMtm  on  a  j>a$$aff»  woold  occupy  more  than  250  octavo  paget,  if 

in  Longtmu,"  and  dated,  *'  Hatton,  Feb.  SSd,  printed  in  mj  next  edition :    a  oaloolatlon 

181L"    It  extends  to  some  60  dnodedmo  or  which  renders  it  quite  impossible  to  annex  it  to 

fmall  octavo  pagea^  and  k  not  doeely  written.  It  my  woric,  without  much  cronrtiinsation,  in  the 

might  therefore^  omitting  the  extracted  paa*  fumcf  an  appendix;*  whereas,  the  letter  be- 

'  sages^  hare  been  easQy  printed  entire.    Bnt^  toe  me  could  hanUj  extend  to  abcre  a  deem 

upon  looking  up  these  peasages,  I  found  that  mdipagti,    fhis  is  tether  oonftnned  by  wbat 

they  were  much  more  artionlate^  detailed,  as  Dr.  Johnstcne  says  in  his  Mimotrt  qfJ)r,  Parr, 

printed  by  Mr.  Stewart^  than  as  they  appear  in  (Pair^  IForJkf,  toL  i.  p.  718.)    "  The  traety  On 

the  manuscript    I  waa,  fherefltoe,  under  the  the  StAUme,  sent  to  Professor  Stewart,  to  be  In- 

neossrity  of  supposing,  either  that  Dr.  Pair  had  troduoed  into  hla  work  on  the  Philoaophy  of 

subsequently  sentalaigeroommunlcalion  opthe  the  Mind,  oonsistB  of  more  than  one  hundred 

subject^  or  that  the  Appendix  had  besn  com-  pt^tt,  isttktlUr^or/brfy  ^^nofcr.  It  isso  rich 

munioaled  to  him  by  Mr.  Stewart  before  print-  ITom  the  stores  of  Partes  daastral,  philological, 

li«,  and  that  the  Doctor  had  then  ampilfled  and  meiaphyileal  learning,  that  the  Profcasor 

the  quotationsL.    Though  no  indication  of  a'  waadaairoasof  baring  it  pubUihed  of  the  same 

Ailler  disquisition  by  Dr.  Parr  is  to  be  found,  rise,  and  in  a  like  type  with  his  own  book,  that 

stm  the  fomer  oonjecture  beoomea  almost  ear*  they  might  go  togetiier,  but  decUned  accepting 
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[AsnoLi  m.  (p.  288.)— Easy  IL  chap.  1. 

I  sball  here  extract  from  the  letter  of  Dr.  Fair  to  Mr.  atewaii,  (22d  Feb.  ISllJ 
the  condiuioii  of  that  part  in  which  he  defenda  Tonatal'a  emendation  of  Jjoogaama, 
(Sect.  ii.  i  1,)  in  replacing  fidSn  hj  wdin,  a  defence  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  deSan 
in  the  aecond  footnote  on  p.  288, — a  note,  by  the  way,  which  ought  to  have  hetm 
distingoiBhed  as  first  appearing  in  the  second  edition  of  theae  EasayaT  Dr.  Parr's 
handwriting  was  almost  illegible ;  and  it  seems  frequently  to  ha¥e  been  miaread  by 
the  copyifft  from  whom  I  transcribe.  Coigectoral  divination  waa  therefore  < 
sionally  requisite. — £d, 

"  I  shall  now  directly  meet  the  passage  in  Longinns,.  [Sect.  iL  §  1,]  E«  i 
rtf  n  fiai§yt  rix^nt — ^'ntmm  nlla  sit  Sablimitatia  sive  Altitadinia  ars?  The 
translation  here  given  by  a  Latin  Editor,  Weiake,  is  '  SnblimitatJB  aiYe  Altitadinia 
ars/*  Neither  Toap  nor  Weiake  says  a  word  abont  the  textf  But  I  cannot 
believe  that  Longinns  alone  should  apply  fidit  to  style,  though  as  a  solitary  uae  vi 
the  word,  it  is  admitted  into  Emesti's  Lexioon  Tedmotogios  Chwcorum  JUtf- 
toriccB,  No  other  writer  upon  Rhetoric  follows  him;  and  Long^ua  himadf  never 
resumes  it  But,  if  we  reject  fiM0H,  is  there  any  good  reaaon  for  admitting 
trtii^f?  I  think  there  is.  In  the  8th  [section],  he  describes  the  five  Foontsina 
rns  v^tiy»^utt — ^The  first  is  r*  tn^)  ritt  wnmt  tf^i«ni(3«Jh«»<  the  second,  v«  rfJigw 
»M  \9i»tf0tm^Mh  wmi»t* — ^The  ninth  section  runs,  J^eauWrnitate  m  aentenius/NMibi, 
which  is  followed  by  some  digressions.  The  section  «^)  wm^tmSf  I  think,  with 
Weiske,  begins  at  the  15th  section,  where  he  talks  of  the  frnwrm^Sm*. — ^We  all 
know  that  Jti^mCtXpf  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  S^tt  t  and  therefore  in  second 
section,  I  consider  him  speaking  of  the  two  principal  points, — Sublimity,  properiy 
so  called,  and  the  Passions  of  the  mind, — at  the  moment  passing  oyer  the  three 
additional  sources  of  the  sublime,  aa  he  was  intent  only  on  the  two  first.  In  the 
16th  section  he  goes  on  to  Figures,  and  so  forth. 

"  I  will  give  you  the  words  of  Schardam4  '  Ego  sectione  xv.  wdSMr$  tractationem 
contineri  ezistimo :  ciyus  ab  initio,  statuat^  si  quis  vnlt^  licebit  peipauca  Terba 

ItM  a  gUt^fnd  Incoiponliikg  it  ia  the  body  •TheTenkminW«bk«'seditioBUbjJfan0. 

of  his  work»  on  Meoant  of  its  bnportaaDft  and  and  he  tnuudatea-" mhlimitatie  •uiffmdiialu 

magnitude."    It  was,  in  faot,  found  too  vola-  difldplina."— At 

mlnou8forpabUeation,eTenintheunexGliiaiT«  _                    ^   .     •  ^/^          -^^ 

ooUection  of  Dr.  Parf.  wriling..   I  Aafl.  theie-  t  Wetake  ba»-«Terba  n  C«/*«  mihl  ~ 
ion,  (with  one  exception,)  limit  myaelf  to  the 
eztnete  pnbUshod  by  Mr.  Stewark 


pectasonL  Bed  quoniam,  iis  r8motii»  aeotectis 
nomeri  non  optime  caduntk  ea  fteenda  ene 


Itought.  howerer,  to  ^ mentioned,  that  Dr.  V^"-^  '^  ^  *^<>^  note.-fiL 

Pan't  deriraaon  of  the  word  niUtMit,  and.  In  ITlMDUterUUio  PhUokvtcadsviUettcri^ 

particular,   his  apeculatlons  conoenitng    the  «f  Zof^M,  1778.  ia  pnbUBhed  under  the  name 

meaning  and  geneata  of  the  preposition  ni6,  an  of  Peter  John  Sohardam,  but,  as  ia  weU  known, 

in  lundxy  leepeets  by  no  means  satiabctoiy ;  was  In  reality- written  by  his  professor,  the  ode- 

and  they  are  attacked,  among  other  philologers,  brated  Buhnkenim.    In  point  of  &ot>  hw- 

by  the  late  Dr.  Hunter,  Professor  of  Humanity  •▼«>  t>»  passags  quoted  does  not  oocor  bk  that 

in  Sk  Andrews,  la  his  edition  of  Firgll,  1885,  DiMertationatalI,but  in  th«lMaerCaC»o  Oiit&tt 

p363,Mg.    Theobiectlonsof  Dr.  Hunter  and  ds^ibro,  Hi^)  "T^sar,  written  I7  rcOl^  and 

othera,  will  be  found,  howerer,  oonvenieatly  ex-  pceitxed  to  his  edition  of  LonginaL    It  will  be 

tncted  and  collected  by  Mr.  Backer,  in  his  fi>nnd  at  the  conclusion  of  Sect.  iv.  of  the  T^tea- 

Parriana,  toL  1L  p.  497,  seg.— £d]  tise,  and  on  p.  ciL  of  the  edilian.~£iriL 
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excidiflsei  qaibas  diserte  dictum  fnerat  jam  seeundvm  farUern  siMmiUaHi  de- 
moDfltrari.  MelioB  hoc  erit,  quam  jactnram  fingere  totiiu  capitis.'  The  order 
proposed  hj  Longinus  himself  in  the  division  of  the  subject^  ossigns  the  first  place 
to  grabdeur  of  conception ;  bat  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  applied  to  vehement 
affection  till  we  arrive  at  section  15th ;  and  that  section  opens  without  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  itdS§tf  and  without  any  clear  or  distinct  intimation  that  Longinus 
18  going  to  discuss  the  second  head.  But  what  he  says  on  that  subject  is  ap- 
plicable to  trdStt  when  he  speaks  of  a  less  artificial  and  more  familiar  use  of  the 
word,  to  tell  us  it  is  then  used — 7rft»  d  Xiynf  ^v-'  ItityemwfuZ  tut)  wmi»¥t  CkiwM 
)««irf . — m.r  X. 

"  But  both  in  the  popular  and  in^the  artificial  use  of  the  word  phantada^  it  is 
associated  with  some  kind  of  vehement  wii»it  for  after  mentioning  the  two  first 
divisions  of  the  subject,  he  says  that  they  are  pre-«minentiy  the  gifl  of  nature ;  and 
he  intimates  the  third  and  fourth  to  be  more  intimately  connected  with  art. 

T  Htn  mmi  ^tk  r%x^h  ^^*  *^"^  *''*  ^x^f^****  irX«rif ,  (}w0k  1%  w»  r«tfr«,  rk  /tXw 
f«nri4^,  S«n^«  %\  Xil^uit^  in)  %\  frntt^  n  y%rm7m  ^^iCr«|,  {h  fii^n  «riLXif  MfUirut  «*« 
i»X§ynj  ««}  A  r^»Ti»h  tuu  wt^un/^ifn  Ai^#*)  vi/Awm  )l  finyii»»i  airut,  fut)  0uy»X,iUwa 
Tk  ir(«  Uvdff  ««rcvr«,  h  U  mJ^^ai/iMrt  »«}  2iii^u  ^vpStns,  [Sect  viii.  g  1.] — On  the 
effect  of  the  v-din  in  eloquence,  there  are  some  good  observations  in  the  Second 
Chapter  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  Quintilian. 

"  The  Rasui/r,  in  my  mind,  is  this  :^— Longinus  is  very  lax  in  the  use  of  his  terms. 
For  S^^t  is  applicable  to  the  highest  species  of  the  sublime;  and  for  ^ditt^  con- 
joined to  it^  as  denoting  the  second  apecteSj  there  is  sufficient  authority  in  the 
matter  and  diction  of  Longinus  himself.  But  for  fidS^t,  <u  an  equivalent  term  to 
vifff ,  there  is  no  authority  whatsoever  in  any  other  Greek  writer,  nor  in  Longinus, 
except  the  passage  in  dispute. 

"  Moreover,  the  fimhs  and  fiaii  are  applied  to  inanimate  objects,  so  as  to  signify 
magnitude  and  the  dimension  of  depth.  And  though,  as  applied  to  the  intellect 
and  the  operations  of  the  intellect,  they  imply  sagacity  or  wisdom;  yet  there  is 
one  passage  only  (via.,  in  Aristophanes)  where  they  are  applied  to  an  inanimate 
object,  which  is  itself  Mght  but  which  in  this  very  passage  is  represented  as  cfeep. 
Secondly,  when  applied  to  the  intellect  or  to  the  operations  of  the  intellect,  they 
never  suggest  the  idea  of  sublimity  of  thought.  And,  thirdly,  they  are  never 
applied  to  style,  either  ludicrously,  as  we  have  '  fidSt,  or  the  art  of  sinking,'  or 
seriously,  by  any  writer,  except  by  Longinus,  and  by  Longinus  only  in  one  pas» 
sage,  and  that  too  a  passage  which  may  be  intelligiUy  and  oonvenienldy  corrected  hy 
the  introduction  ofwm4§9t,"] 
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Pabt  I.  Mbtaphysical — ^Essays,  fboh  beoinmino  to  page  188 ; 
Notes,  etc.,  pages  409-436. 

Part  II.  Bblative  to  Taste— Essays,  pages  189-406 ;  Notes,  etc., 
PAGES  437  to  end. 


Abstjiaction,  how  far  this  process  is 
necessary  to  the  ideas  of  a  Line,  a 
Surface,  a  Solid,  62  ;  Tooke*s  specu- 
lations regarding,  171,  172. 

Acoaired  PerceptioDS,  330,  Mg. 

Addison,  qnoted  as  to  the  love  of  colours, 
205 ;  as  to  the  laws  of  art,  241 ;  his 
taste,  o>f  what  character,  363. 

.^schines,  his  noble  encomium  of  De- 
mosthenes, 880. 

Aikin,  (Dr.  John,)  noticed  as  editor  of 
Armstrong's  poem,  Art  of  HedUhj 
166. 

Akenside,  quoted  as  to  the  beauty  of 
colours,  204 ;  in  illustration  of  the 
Sublime,  298,  308,  327 ;  holds  that 
Taste  is  an  original  gift,  339 ;  quoted 
as  to  Taste,  361 ;  as  to  the  influence 
of  physical  science  in  lending  beauty 
to  nature,  896. 

Alembert,  see  D'Alembert. 

Alison,  (Rev.  Archibald,}  referred  to  in 
his  PrindpUf  of  TasU,  207,  208; 
adduced  ^7mrte«  for  his  explanation  of 
Beauty  on  the  theory  of  Association, 
243,  se^.;  maintains  that  Taste  is 
not  an  original  faculty,  336,  ieq.;  as 
to  the  faculty  of  Taste,  344. 

Amati,  in  reference  to  Longinus,  463. 

Andronicns  Rhodius,  on  the  title  Jlfe^ 
jfhynest  20. 

Angmarily,  as  an  a^eable  or  dis- 
ajgreeable  form  in  objecti^  122,  seq. ; 

Animal  Spirits,  theory  of,  its  antiquity 
and  universality,  11. 


Aquila  Bomanus,  quoted,  46. 

Arouthnot,  or  Swift,  quoted  as  to  the 
Sublime,  289. 

Aristotle,  on  his  work  entitled  Meta- 
physiet,  20;  his  logic  too  limited,  48, 
8eq.;  his  empire  more  durable  than 
that  of  his  pupil  Alexander,  52 ;  is  the 
Brocard  his — NihU  est  tn  Intdleettt^ 
&o.  ?  123 ;  on  Aristoxenus,  147 ;  as  to 
his  definition  of  Time  and  of  Motion, 
410 ;  as  to  Definition  in  general,  41 1 ; 
qnoted  as  to  Beauty  involving  magni- 
tude, 233 ;  in  illustration  of  transitive 
epithets  applied  to  Beauty,  250 ;  the 
True  is  not  always  the  Probable,  271 ; 
his  description  of  magnanimity  re- 
ferred to  in  illustration  of  the  Sublime, 
318. 

Aristoxenus,  (the  Musician,)  explains 
the  soul  by  Harmony,  147. 

Armstrong,  on  his  notion  of  Spirit,  165. 

Association  of  Ideas,  inept  as  a  general 
theory  to  account  for  the  mental 
phienomena,  11,  se^.;  (see  Hartley;) 
influence  of,  in  education,  44,  46 ;  in 
the  production  of  the  Beautiful,  207, 
Beq.i  226,  227 ;  theory  of,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  Beauty,  242-255 ;  effect  of, 
in  making  personal  deformities  agree- 
able, 364,  865. 

Astrology,  adduced  in  reference  to  the 
Sublime,  291.^ 

Astronomy,  a  science  of  obserwition  not 
of  experiment,  29,  aeq. 

Attention,  influence  of,  in  education,  46. 
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Aii^;Ti8tin,  as  to  Time^  410 ;  on  hia  no- 
tion of  the  Beaotifiil  in  his  lost  treatise, 
De  Avto  a  Pidckro,  (Note  Q  Q,}  453, 
454. 

Axioms  of  Mathematics,  &C.,  eternal 
and  Decessary,  136. 

Ayeen  Akheiry,  on  the  literal  significa- 
tion of  words,  160. 


Baoov,  quoted  to  show  that  even  his 
shortcomings  or  errors  may  he  of  use, 
25 ;  on  the  value  of  his  ipaisnma  verba, 
ib.;  his  maxim  that  KnowUdge  u 
Power,  Tindicated  to  him,  and  illus- 
trated, 26,  teq.,  47 ;  quoted,  38 ;  his 
Logic,  40,  8eq. ;  not  limited  to  physi- 
cal science,  42 ;  on  the  art  of  inven- 
tion, 50  i  his  peculiar  merit,  52  ;  how 
men  corrapt  pnilosophy,  146,  147 ;  on 
physical  metaphors  applied  to  mental 
philosophy,  152;  on  the  reaction  of 
uui^age  n^n  thought,  172  ;  quoted 
in  illustration  of  the  SubUme,  5i», 
314. 

BaiUy,  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  Sub- 
lime, 329 ;  correction  in  regard  to  the 
QUoUtion  from,  (Note  N  Nj  451. 

Baser,  uses  the  word  palate  metaphori- 
cally for  Taste,  346. 

Bauzee,  his  etymological  criticisms 
praised,  179. 

Baxter,  (Andrew,)  his  strictures  upon 
Berkeley,  115 ;  his  conception  of 
Matter,  140;  upon  the  Primary  and 
Secondary  Qualities  of  Matter,  or 
upon  Perception  and  Sensation,  421. 

Beattie,  his  use  of  the  term  Peyehalogy, 
20;  on  the  term  Sentiment,  416. 

Beaatiful,  on,  in  general,  191-274; — I.  in 
objects  of  Sense,  191-261 ;  to  what 
qaalities  is  the  Beautiful  in  sense  ap- 
plied, 191, 9eq. ;  its  primitive  applica- 
tion to  objects  of  sight,  191,  203 ;  is 
it  applicable  only  to  the  perception  of 
relations?  192,  se^.;  that  there  is  no 
common  objective  Quality  to  which 
the  term  can  be  applied,  ib. ;  how  the 
word  came  to  be  applied  to  such  dif- 
ferent qualities,  195,  »eq,;  progressive 
^neralization  of  tne  term  from  ob- 
jects of  si^ht  to  other  objects,  that  is 
its  transiuve  extensions,  203,  «e^.; 
first  ideas  of  Beauty  derived  from 
colours,  204,  aeq. ;  Beauty  in  the 
aecond  place  applied  to  forms,  205, 
»eq. ;  to  motions,  206,  Beq. ;  this 
Beauty  is  specially  called  Grace,  i&. ; 


thiv  enlargement  of  the  signifiratioa 
of  the  wora  not  in  oonseqnenoe  of  aaj 
common  quality  in  objects,  because 
though  they  all  agree  in  pleasiBg, 
thev  please  upon  prindpks  easea- 
tially  different,  207 ;  BeanCj  of  r^^ 
larity,  209,  eeq.;  Beanty  of  variety 
and  natural  Beauty,  211,  mq.;  Burke 
is  wrong  in  holding  that  there  is  any 
common  objective  <|uality  of  itself 
beautiful,  and  that  this  ouafity  is  that 
of  producing  an  agreeable  relaxatioiu 
214-218;  the  Beautiful  in  contrast  to 
the  Pictures(^ue,  224,  eeq. ;  why  and 
under  what  circumstances  deviations 
from  the  straight  line  are  pleasing? 
226;  Beauty  from  Uulitv,  226,  sea.; 
latitude  in  the  use  of  the  word  of- 
fended by  the  author,  objected  to  by 
Burke  and  Price,  228,  seg.  /  not  op- 
posed to  the  Sublime,  223,  ae^. ;  does 
It  involve  a  certain  size  ?  t5. ;  how  it 
stands  to  the  Pretty ,  2e  ^o^  &c^  233 ; 
Beauty  from  expression  of  intelligence, 
and  especially  of  moral  qualities,  247, 
eeq. ;  as  arising  from  Order,  Fltoes, 
Utility,  Symmetry,  249,  teq.;  from 
Unitv,  (Note  Q  Q,}  453, 454 ;  as  aris- 
ing from  the  most  customary  form,  a 
theory  proposed  by  Bnffier  and  Rey- 
nolds, (but  correspondent  to  that  of 
Polygnotus.)  256-261 ;  this  theory  cri- 
ticised, 257-261 ;— II.  in  objects  of 
Imagination,  262-274 ;  how  the  word 
becomes  most  general  in  its  applica- 
tion to  imaginary  objects,  266;  aee 
Taste. 

Belsham,  favours  the  theonr  of  cerebral 
vibrations  in  the  case  of  Memory,  &a, 
8,9. 

Berkeley,  his  Idealism,  11,  85 ;  as  inter- 
preted bv  Diderot,  66 ;  on  Ideas,  70, 
71 ;  on  nis  Idealism,  in  general,  87- 
119 ;  mistakes  in  regard  to  his  theory, 
87-100 ;  a  bona  fide  Idealist  founding 
on  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  89 ; 
his  view  of  the  Primary  and  Secon- 
dary Qualities  of  Matter,  113,  114. 
115 ;  his  interview  with  Clarke,  418 ; 
quoted  as  to  the  Secondary  Qualities, 
430;  on  the  notion  of  Eitepsion, 
431. 

Bible,  quoted  as  to  the  Sublime,  292, 
300,  319,  325. 

Biran,  (Maine  de,)  see  Maine-Biran. 

Blair,  (Rev.  Dr.  Hu^h,)  his  theory  of  the 
Sublime,  that  it  involves  mightT 
power  or  force,  278  ;  holds  that  laste 
18  an  original  faculty,  339. 
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Blind:  are  they  insenBible  to  Beanty? 
(Note  8,)  437. 

Boethius,  on  the  Platonic  Ideas,  415. 

Boileau,  the  True  may  sometimes  be  the 
Improbable,  271 ;  quoted  as  to  criti- 
cal envy,  379,  380. 

Bos,  (Abb6  du,}  quoted  on  the  Pictur- 
esque, (Note  U.)  438. 

BoecoTich,  his  physical  theoiy,  87,  93- 
95,106,  115,429. 

Bossuet,  the  sublime  of,  (Note  NN,) 
451,  452. 

Boyle,  on  the  instruction  to  be  drawn 
from  artisans,  45. 

Briegs,  (Dr.  William,^  taught  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  the  hypotnesis  of  Cerebral 
Vibrations,  11. 

Brown,  ("  Capability,"}  on  landscapo- 
gardening,  240. 

Bruy^re,  (La,)  adduced  as  to  what  he 
calls  ie  gout  de  eomparaison^  370; 
quoted  as  to  admiration  being  a  cri- 
terion of  the  highest  taste,  374 ;  as  to 
critical  envy,  379. 

Brydone,  adduced  in  illustration  of  the 
Sublime,  309. 

BufBer,  on  his  theory  of  the  Beautiful, 
256-261. 

Burke,  quoted,  112 ;  his  use  of  the  verb 
to  handle,  183,  184;  referred  to,  203; 
in  regard  to  the  Beautiful,  208,  212 ;  • 
remarks  on  some  of  his  principles  in 
regard  to  Beauty  not  in  accordance 
with  those  of  the  Author,  213,  241 ; 
his  principle  rejected,  that  there  is 
some  common  Quality  to  which  the 
epithet  Beautiful  may  be  applied,  and 
also  that  this  common  quality  is  that 
which  produces  an  agreeable  relaxa- 
tion, 214-218;  special  refutation  of 
his  theory  in  regard  to  smoothness, 
219,  ieq. ;  objects  to  the  latitude  in 
the  use  of  the  word  Beauty,  228,  aeq.; 
wrong  in  making  smallness  a  consti- 
tuent of  Beauty,  233 ;  quoted  as  to 
the  transitive  epithets  applied  to 
beauty  in  certain  languages,  250 ;  his 
theory  of  the  Sublime,  tluit  it  involves 
the  Terrible,  277 ;  adduced  in  illustrar 
tion  of  the  Sublime,  309 ;  praised  as 
holding  correct  views  in  regard  to  the 
acquired  nature  of  Taste,  354 ;  repre- 
hended as  excluding  Fitness,  &c.  from 
the  notion  of  Beauty,  .358 ;  on  the 
character  of  his  genius,  371 ;  Quoted 
as  to  the  greater  sensibility  ot  Ima- 
gination in  youth,  393. 

Butler,  (Bishop,)  on  Locke's  theoiy  of 
Personal  Identity,  60. 


Camfbbll,  (Principal,^  in  what  extent 
he  uses  the  wora  Phynology,  19,  20 ; 
on  what  he  establishes  our  expecta- 
tion of  Nature's  Constancy,  102, 103  ; 
on  the  words  JSerUiment,  sentimental, 
415, 416 ;  quoted  touching  Etymology, 
435. 

Campbell,  (Thomas,)  quoted  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  Sublime,  328. 

Cardan,  (Jerome,)  in  regard  to  Species, 
428. 

Cause,  the  ambiguitv  of  the  word  in 
Greek  led  to .  the  fourfold  division  of 
the  Aristotelians,  194. 

Cervantes,  quoted  in  illustration  of  Taste, 
343. 

Chenevix,  (Richard,)  on  chemical  ele- 
ments, 14. 

Churchill,  qnoted  in  illustration  of  the 
Sublime,  303. 

Cicero,  qnoted  in  illustration  of  Reflec- 
tion, 56 ;  on  Aristoxenus,  147 ;  on  the 
metaphorical  terms  for  Mind,  164 ;  the 
meanness  of  an  ethical  system  proves 
its  unsoundness,  175;  quoted  in  regard 
to  the  transitive  extension  of  words, 
199 ;  as  to  the  Beautiful,  227,  248 ; 
as  to  the  Picturesque,  239,  240 ;  in 
illustration  of  the  Sublime,  (u,  299 ; 
^ain,  312,  317,  324 ;  uses  the  term 
SomOiChus  in  our  metaphorical  sense 
of  the  word  Taste,  345 ;  quoted  as  to 
beauty  from  Fitness,  &c.,  358 ;  quoted 
as  to  the  encomium  by  .£schines 
upon  Demosthenes,  381. 

Cogan,  (Dr.)  referred  to,  11. 

Cogifo  ergo  sum  of  Descartes,  its  char- 
acter, 58,  seq. 

Collins,  (the  poet,)  quoted  in  illustration 
of  the  Sublime,  325,  328. 

Colour  and  Extension,  their  inseparabi- 
lity in  thought  accounted  for  by  Asso- 
ciation, 245. 

Colouring,  on,  (Note  Y,)  441. 

Common  Sense,  see  Sensus  Commnnis. 

Conception,  what  import  given  to  the 
word  by  the  author,  to  wit,  simple 
representation,  262,  seq.;  subservient 
to  Imagination,  264. 

Condillac,  his  interpretation  of  Locke, 
66,  121,  122 ;  on  his  notion  of  Ex- 
tension, 431;  approves  of  Locke's 
etymological  metaphysics,  434. 

Condorcet,  his  interpretation  of  Locke, 
123,  124. 

Congreve,  uses  the  word  palate  metar 
phoricsJly  for  Taste,  346. 

Consciousness,  how  far  the  French  word 
eonseienee  coiresponda  to  this,  56; 
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wluit  ig  it?  56;  to  be  ditcriminated 
from  BeflectioD,  61,  433. 

Con«omm«te,  in  ooDoezlon  with  tike 
Sublime.  (Note  K  K,)  449. 

Qyup  d:<al  mUUaire,  what,  336,  (Note 
00.)  452. 

Cowley,  qnoted  as  to  beantifiil  imamy, 
266 ;  in  iUoatradoa  of  tbe  SnbUme, 
314. 

Criticiam,  cant  of,  or  iastidionaneaa  of 
TaaU,  308,  369. 

Cronaaa,  on  physical  metaphors  to  ex- 
press metaphysical  phsenomena,  57 ; 
on  Perception  and  Sensation,  or  on 
the  Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities 
of  Matter,  420. 

Cudworth,  holds  that  the  Intellect  itself 
is  a  source  of  ideas,  75, 415 ;  that  Moral 
distinctions  are  not  apprehended  by 
Sense  but  by  Besson,  84 ;  employs  the 
term  Common  Sense  in  the  meaning 
of  simple  representation  or  conception, 
262. 


D'Alimbert,'  on  the  proper  use  of  the 
term  JHtcoverf/f  43 ;  on  the  Lo^c  of 
Mathematics,  50 ;  on  the  origin  of 
our  ideas,  78 ;  our  beUef  in  the  exist- 
ence of  matter  a  species  of  Instinct, 
111 ;  on  the  French  bigotry  to  old 
opinions  in  science,  and  to  no- 
velty in  matters  of  taste,  126,  127; 
objects  to  Du  Marsais's  proscription  • 
of  Figurative  terms,  173 ;  his  sketch 
on  Synonyms  praised,  179 ;  on  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities  of 
Matter,  or  upon  Perception  and  Sen- 
sation, 421 ;  on  the  Secondary  Quali- 
ties, 430 ;  approves  of  Locke's  etymo- 
logical metaphysics,  434;  on  the 
change  of  the  signification  of  words 
by  extemion^  197, 198 ;  how  far  a  sen- 
sibility to  matters  of  Imagination  is 
stronger  in  youth,  395 ;  his  use  of  the 
word  tact,  (Note  P  P,)  463. 

Darwin,  noticed  as  a  metaphysical  ro- 
mancer, 7 ;  on  his  metaphysical 
theory  in  ^neral,  144,  $eq. ;  in  regard 
to  the  ongin  of  our  knowledge,  he 
ceiiainljT  considered  Ideas  to  be  ma- 
terial things,  and  in  this  goes  beyond 
Diderot,  144,  147 ;  Ideas  he  regards 
as  vibrations  of  the  medaUary  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  145 ;  the  doctrine 
that  Ideas  are  sensible  representations 
or  pictures,  he,  with  Priestley,  &c., 
considers  as  mere  metaphor,  1 44, 145 ; 
on  the  generation  of  the  world,  147  ; 


balk  Toole's  pluUopical  &oovm  < 
and  the  coDchuioDS  to  whicb  tWysrt 
to  lead,  174. 

Davie,  (Sir  John,)  iusls  ia  nnrd  u 
psychological  theoriea,  147 ;  kis  ik- 
ployment  of  the  phnae  C<im«  Sease 
u  the  meaning  of  « 
presentation,  262. 

Definition,  on  the  ooi 
of;  (Note  B,)  410,  411. 

De^rando,  on  the  rage  for  ain, 
.ticn  in  the  philosophy  c€  the 'mind, 
14 ;  on  Kant's  Theo^  of  Space  sad 
Time,  117 ;  on  the  infioeooe  of  Locke 
m  France,  120 ;  on  GondiOac^  sjs- 
tem,  122;  on  ezcesaiTe  ^eneraliia- 
tion,  126 ;  praised  aa  snpenor  to  most 
French  philosophers,  128,  129;  his 
original  text  given,.  432;  alkged, 
130132. 

Descartes,  his  Animal  Spirita,  10;  his 
eogito  ergosum,  58 ;  his  Innate  Idess, 
73;  sanctions  the  Ideal  theoty,  77; 
originated  Berkeley's  Idealism,  88; 
as  to  Definition,  410,  411 ;  Quoted  as 
to  the  import  of  the  term  laea,  413 ; 
as  to  his  partiality  for  squinting  from 
Association,  364. 

Destutt-Tracy,  his  admiration  of  Om- 
dillac,  121 ;  his  term  IdidogU,  127, 
128 ;  on  his  notion  of  Kitension, 
431. 

Diderot  on  Locke  and  Berkeley,  66: 
his  interpretation  of  Locke,  125; 
qnoted  in  regard  to  Beauty,  192, 193, 
194. 

Digby,  (Sir  Kenelm),  on  the  materiality 
of  our  Ideas,  145,  426. 

Dmmmond,  fSir  William,)  as  to  his  de- 
fence of  tne  Ideal  theory  against 
Reid,  414. 

Dryden,  quoted  as  to  the  proprieties  of 
the  English  tongue,  181 ;  aa  to  the 
Picturesque,  231;  in  illustration  of 
the  Sublime,  308. 

Dutens,  quoted  as  to  the  perception  of 
beauties  being  a  better  criterion  of 
Taste  than  the  detection  of  faults, 
(Note  BR,)  454. 


Edikbitroh  Retibw,  difficulties  in  the 
study  of  Mind,  24,  teq.  (see  Jeffrey) ; 
Article    by    Dr.    Thomas    Brown? 

Its. 

Blemenit  of  the  TMotoj^  of  tJke 
Euman  Mind,  why  intermpted,  3. 

Elevation,  in  relation  to  the  SnUime, 
278, 279, 291 ,  Mg.,  817^1, 324,  (Note 
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E  E^)  445,  M^.i  in  statoie,  (Note  1 1,} 
449.         ,         ^       ^ 

.Encyd/Opcedia  Britanmoa,  how  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  Philoaophy  ex- 
plains oar  expectation  of  the  Constancy 
ofNataie,  104. 

EnnioB,  qaoted  as  to  Sablimity,  291. 

Bpichannos,  Sir  William  Jones  contra- 
dicted in  regard  to,  108. 

fischenbach,  qnoted  in  illustration  of 
the  Sublime,  826. 

Essays:  these  PhUoiophioai  EMoya, 
reason  of,  3. 

Eternity,  how  sublime,  (Note  EE,^  445. 

Etymological  Metaphysics,  on,  in  ge- 
neral, (Note  F,}  438,  434. 

Excellent,  in  connexion  with  the  Snb- 
time,  (Note  KE.)  449. 

Experience,  according  to  Locke,  all  onr 
knowledge  originates  in,  68,  184 ;  can 
only  inform  us  of  what  w,  and  not  of 
what  mtui  he—oi  what  is  actual^  not 
of  what  is  neoessary,  135,  136. 

Experiment:  experimental  philosophy, 
28,  sey. 

Expression,  Beauty  from,  247. 

Extension,  notion  of,  suggested,  61, 
se^.,  83,  114,  8eq.;  see  Space;  how 
suggested,  419 ;  on,  in  general,  (Note 
MJ  431,  482 ;  its  notion  presupposes 
those  of  Motion  and  of  Time,  tb.; 
Extension  and  Odour,  their  insepara- 
bility in  thought  accounted  for  by 
Association,  245. 


Fahot,  (Phantasia,)  nearly  correspon- 
dent to  Imagination,  264. 

Fictitious  narratives,  a  too  exclusive 
ifuniliarit^  with,  tend  to  weaken  our 
interest  m  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  world,  274. 

Fiffure,  notion  of,  suggested,  61,  se^.; 
how  suggested,  419. 

Folard,  (Chevalier,)  adduced  in  regard 
to  the  cofup  iToBU  mtUudret  336. 

Fontaine  (La,)  quoted  on  Materialism, 
166 ;  as  to  Female  Beauty,  246. 

Fontenelle,  quoted,  118 ;  as  to  the  Sub- 
b'me  in  Geometry,  TNote  HH,)  448. 

Forbes,  (Lord  Presiaent  Duncan,)  in 
regard  to  Second  Sip^ht,  428. 

Fraser,  (Mr.  John,)  his  explanation  of 
Sensible  Species,  from  his  Diteourae 
conoermmg  the  Second  SigU,  427, 428. 


Qmmm,  does  it  adulterate  philoeophy, 
815,  316. 


Gerard,  quoted  as  praising;  and  criticis- 
ing Reid,  316 ;  maintains  that  Taste 
is  not  an  original  faculty,  886,  aeq. 

Gillies,  (Dr.)  bis  vindications  of  Aris- 
totle, 123,  411. 

Gilpin,  quoted  as  to  the  Picturesque, 
232,  237-239;  criticised,  235;  ad* 
duoed  as  to  the  effect  of  the  plano- 
convex mirror  in  surve^ng  land- 
scapes, 269, 270 ;  on  the  Picturesque, 
(Note  U,)  438. 

Girard,  his  etymological  criticisms 
praised,  179. 

Oo  to,  on  the  phrase,  184. 

Grace,  or  beauty  of  motion,  206,  »ea. 

Gravesande,  on  the  hypothesis  of  Ideas, 
413;  quoted  in  regard  to  the  term 
tnslMU^  429 ;  praised  and  criticised, 
430. 

Gray,  qnoted  as  to  the  love  of  colour, 
205 ;  in  illustration  of  the  Beautiful, 
250 ;  of  the  Sublime,  (er,  286,  287 ; 
again,  295,  298,  302,  308,  310,  825 ; 
in  relation  to  a  theory  of  Plato  in  re- 
gard to  Taste,  370 ;  as  to  admiration, 
a  quality  of  true  Taste,  374 ;  curious 
violation  of  this  in  a  criticism  of  his 
own,  879;  seeming  reversal  of  the 
effect  of  critical  envy,  380 ;  quoted 
on  the  pleasures  of  vicissitude,  389 ; 
as  to  the  perception  of  beauties  being 
a  better  critenon  of  Taste  than  the 
detection  of  faults,  (Note  BR,)  454. 

Gresset)  quoted  in  illustration  of  Taste, 
360. 

Guibert,  quoted  as  to  the  military  coup 
d'cO,  335. 


Habits,  extraordinary  rapidity  of 
thought  determined  by,  333. 

Harhmger,  adduced  to  shew  the  illu- 
sions of  Etymology,  182. 

Harpe,  (La,)  quoted  as  to  the  history  of 
the  word  jjpout,  344 ;  as  to  our  judg- 
ments of  Taste  being  in  proportion  to 
our  general  intelligence,  383. 

Harris,  quoted  affainst  Sensationalism, 
75;  on  Innate  Ideas,  77  ;  on  the  bro- 
card,  NihH  e$t  in  InteOectu,  &o.,  123. 

Hartley,  noticed  as  a  metaj^hysical  ro- 
mancer, 7  ;  his  theorv  of  vibrations,  9, 
10, 14, 15,  147 ;  on  his  metaphysical 
theory  in  general,  137,  seq.;  a  doc- 
trine of  Sensationalism,  138 ;  explains 
everything  by  Association,  16-18  ;  in 
this  coincident  with  Condillac  and 
Bonnet,  139;  not  however  a  Materi- 
alist, »6. 
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Hoik  and  Am,  &c.,  in  regard  to  their 
tt«e,4S6. 

Height,  tee  Eleraticm. 

HeWetioa,  faia  iateroretation  of  Locke, 
123 ;  hia  theory  or  the  Sabfime,  that 
it  iiiToIvea  the  Terrible,  277. 

Hill,  (AaroD,)  aaoted  in  iUnatrstion  of 
the  falae  anbhme,  328. 

Hindoo  Idealiam,  107,  108. 

Hobbes,  qooted  aa  to  the  Peripatetic 
doctrine  of  Speciea,  424 ;  fint  to  start 
the  idea  of  an  etymological  metaphy- 
810,434. 

Hoearth,  referred  to  in  regard  to  the 
theory  of  Beanty,  206;  his  waving 
line  or  line  of  beanty  referred  to,  225. 

Home,  (Henry,  Lord  l^ames,)  see  Kamea. 

flomer,  qnoted  as  to  female  Beantr, 
246,  247  ;  in  illustration  of  the  Sab- 
lime,  297,  301,  muOer,  311,  312; 
again,  313 ;  qnoted  for  a  sablime  pas- 
sage, TNote  F  F,)  447. 

Hooie,  (Dr.)  on  tne  nature  of  Ideas, 
145,  146,  426. 

Horace,  quoted,  160 ;  in  illustration  of 
the  Beautiful,  250 ;  of  the  Sublime, 
-282,  328 ;  uses  the  word  jhxZo^  in  our 
metaphorical  meaning  of  Taste,  345; 
quoted  as  to  critical  enry,  379 ;  quotr 
ed.  404. 

Hughes,  praised  as  holding  correct 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
Taste,  355. 

Hume,  on  the  limitation  of  the  term 
Auodadon^  17,  18;  his  Ideaiism 
founded  on  the  ideal  h^rpotheds  touch- 
ing Perception,  48 ;  his  acceptance  of 
the  Ideal  theory,  71,  72  ;  on  Locke's 
▼ague  usage  of  the  word  Idea^  79 ; 
pushed  the  consequences  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  Vice  and  Virtue  to  Perceptions 
to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  82,  »eq.; 
his  Scepticism,  its  good  and  evil  con- 
seouences,  85,  86 ;  relation  to  Ber- 
keley as  an  Idealist,  89,  90 ;  founds 
our  expectation  of  the  Stability  of 
Nature  on  Association,  101 ;  objection 
to  and  solution  of  this,  both  given  by 
Hume,  102,  9ee  104 ;  does  not  go  so 
far  as  Diderot  in  Sensationalism,  125; 
quoted  as  to  Experience,  136;  adduced, 
147 :  quoted  as  to  Idea,  413,  423  ;  his 
employment  of  the  term  SefntimetU^ 
416 ;  nis  use  of  the  word  Instindf 
429  ;  his  view  in  regard  to  Taste  gen- 
erally approved  of,  343 ;  observes  that 
a  great  genius  is  prone  to  admiration, 
874 ;  quoted  on  the  pleasure  we  re- 
ceive from  an  eloquent  portraiture  of 


painfol  dgecta,  441 ;  in  hn  theoy  of 
the  SnUnne  partly  aaticipalcs  the 
Author,  (Note  A  A^)  442,  443 ;  how 
be  Mconnts  for  the  aaaodatkn  of  an- 
tiqnity  with  elevation,  445. 

Hutcheson,  how  he  accepted  Locke's 
doctrine  touching  the  Origin  of  oar 
ideas,  73;  really  only  fcSom%  Ark- 
totle  in  making  Extension,  Figure, 
Motion,  Rest,  to  be  more  properiy  the 
concomitants  of  sight  and  tonch,  than 
sensations  of  either  of  these  senses, 
73,  74;  admits,  in  uniformity  with 
Locke,  that  all  our  Fundamental  ideas 
Ujt.,  not  relations)  must  be  derived 
rrom  a  Sense,  74,  81 ;  this  doctrine 
criticised,  74;  opposed  to  Locke's 
conclusions  aeainst  Innate  practical 
principles,  otherwise  coincidea  with 
him, ''SI ;  apprehensive  of  the  oonae- 
quenoes  of  his  reduction  of  Vice  and 
Virtue  to  Perceptiona,  81,  82 ;  had 
'  however  a  plausible  defence  in  his 
doctrine  of  tne  suggested  qualities  of 
Extension,  Figure,  and  Motion,  (but 
which  was  only  borrowed  from  Aris- 
totle,) 83,  see  also  in  regard  to  his 
doctrine  of  Primaiy  Quanties,  420; 
quoted  on  the  word  Beauty,  191. 

Hutton,  (Dr.  James,)  his  Idealism,  96- 
99,  114. 


Idea,  historical  notices  of  the  word, 
(NotesC,  D,)411,  415. 

Ideal  Theory,  as  held  by  Locke,  66-69, 
72 ;  by  Leibnitz,  69 ;  by  Berkeley, 
70;  by  Hume,  71. 

Idealinm : — ^tbat  of  Berkeley,  on,  in  gen- 
eral, 87-119,  (Note  F,)  417, 418 ;  mis- 
takes. in  regard  to  this  theory,  87-100 ; 
tendency  to  Idealism  by  Plato,  88; 
by  Malebranche,  106;  by  Leibnitz, 
107  ;  Hume's  Idealism,  and  compared 
with  Berkeley's,  89,  90 ;  this  theoiy 
according  to  Boscovich,  93-96  ;  to 
Hutton,  96-99 ;  the  Idealism  of  Ber- 
keley, Hutton,  Boscovich,  compared, 
98-100;  the  Hindoo  Idealism,  107, 
108 ;  strictures  on  the  various  opin- 
ions touching  the  existence  and  non- 
existence of  matter,  108-110;  accord- 
ing to  D*Alembert,  our  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  material  worid,  a 
species  of  Instinct,  111. 

Ideas,  Locke  varies  in  placing  those  of 
material  things  sometimes  in  the 
Brain,  sometimes  in  the  Mind,  66; 
latent  or  innate  in  the  Mind,  77 ;  how 
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the  word  idea  mny  be  properly  under- 
stood, ib. ;  how  the  sources  of,  to  be 
traced,  liis ;  common  prejadices  which 
influence  our  explanations  of,  ib. 

Identity,  (personal,)  59 ;  obtained  bj 
Consciousness  and  Memoiy,  59,  60. 

Ideology,  a  term  adopted  in  France  for 
Sensationalism,  127, 128. 

Imagination,  in  what  sense  used  by  the 
Author,  to  wit,  as  creative  represen- 
tation, 264, 9eq. ;  what  sense  ministers 
more  espedallj  to  Imagination,  264 ; 
how  this  faculty  condaces  to  the 
Beautiful,  266,  8eq.;  things  pleasing 
in  imagination  (imitation)  displeasing 
in  reality,  271 ;  relish  for  the  plea- 
sures of,  supposed  in  the  faculty  of 
Taste,  386,  ieq.;  what  does  it  sup- 
pose ?  387,  »eq. ;  is  it  more  vigorous 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  society  ?  899- 
406 ;  when  productive  of  more  plea- 
sure, is  pnxluctive  of  lees  pain,  404. 

Imitation,  things  pleasing  as  imitated ' 
may  be  displeasing  as  real,  271. 

Immensity,  (in  Space,)  how  Sublime^ 
(Note  EE,)  445. 

Impulse,  according  to  Locke,  the  only 
way  in  which  TOdies  can  operate  or 

Sroduce  ideas  in  us,  66. 
ian,  see  Hindoo. 

Innate : — Innate  Idea,  on  the  word,  79, 
§eq.;  Locke  has  quibbled  on  it,  ib.; 
Shaftesbury's  strictures  on  his  per- 
version, ib. ;  thev  were,  however,  in 
this  respect,  nearly  at  one,  80 ;  on  In- 
nate Ideas,  130. 

Instinct,  on,  in  general,  (Note  K,)  429, 
430 ;  frequent^  employed  too  vaguely, 
429,  see  111. 

Intellect,  {see  Understandiuff,  Beason ;) 
is  it  an  original  source  of  our  know- 
ledge 7— See  Knowledge. 

Jeftrbt,  rFrancis,)  difficulties  in  re- 
sard  to  the  study  of  Mind,  24,  sea. 

Job,  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  oub- 
lime,  825. 

Johnson,  (Dr.)  on  the  term  Sentiment^ 
416;  on  b^s  philology  in  general, 
(Note  R,)  435,  436 ;  on  his  etymolo- 
gies, 06. ;  adduced  as  to  the  meaning 
of  pieLuresauef  230 ;  ouoted  as  to  a 
certain  mooification  of  Taste,  361 ;  as 
to  the  effect  of  association  in  making 
even  faults  agreeable,  365 ;  his  criti- 
cal decisions  often  perverse,  377, 378 ; 
quoted,  388;  on  the  association  of 
antiquity  with  elevation,  445. 


Jonee,  (Sir  William,)  quoted  on  the 
Hindoo  Idealism,  107,  108 ;  his  evi- 
dence adduced  in  regurd  to  Indian 
opinion  touching  the  Sublime,  291, 
292. 

Juvenal,  quoted  in  illustration  of  the 

>    Sublime,  819. 


ELakes,  (Henry  Home,  Lord,)  his  vie 
of  the  verb  to  handle,  183  ;  his  theory 
of  the  Sublime,  that  it  involves  a 
beautiful  object  placed  high,  278 ;  of 
the  sublimity  of  the  quotation,  "  Let 
there  be  light,"  &c.  (Note  D  D,)  444. 

Kant,  on  Space  and  Time,  116-118, 
420 ;  contrasted  with  Beid,  422. 

Knight,  (Mr.  Payne,)  quoted  in  regard 
to  the  transitive  extensions  of  the 
term  Beautiful,  196;  referred  to  on 
Burke's  theory  of  the  Sublime,  275 ; 
his  own  theory  of  the  Sublime,  that  it 
involves  great  mental  energy,  278. 

Knowledge,  (human,)  sources  of,  ac- 
cording to  Ix>cke,  55 ;  on,  in  generid, 
55^6;  classification  by  our  Author 
of  the  principal  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  130-136. 

"Knowledge  is  power,"  a  saying  of 
Bacon,  authentic,  26 ;  importance  of 
the  precept,  47. 

La  Haspb,  see  Harpe. 

Language,  very  imperfect  as  an  organ 
of  mental  intercourse,  153,  seq.;  in 
what  sense  it  can  be  called  the  "  ex- 
press image  of  thought,"  154 ;  the 
mind,  with  astonishing  quickness, 
takes  and  supplies  the  hints  given  to 
it  by  language,  153-156 ;  transposi- 
tions in  the  arrangement  of  words, 
155 ;  language,^  in  its  etymology,  does 
not  show  the  intellectual  process  of 
thought,  as  Mr.  Tooke  supposes,  159 ; 
the  Author  does  not  proscribe,  like 
Du  Marsais,  Figurative  terms  in  phi- 
losophv,  but  proposes  to  vary  the 
metaphors,  173 ;  to  understand  the 
present  import  of  a  word,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  trace  the  historical  progress 
of  its  past  meanings,  178,  seq. ;  a 
word,  in  passing  from  one  language 
to  another,  frequently  changes  alto- 
gether its  original  meaning,  180. 

Leibnits,  on  tne  resemblance  of  our 
ideas  to  their  archetypes,  68,  69 ;  his 
criticism  of  Locke,  76 ;  his  metaphy- 
sical reveries  referred  to,  106;  ten- 
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deocy  to  IdeaHam.-Hxmnden  Matter 
M  a  mere  well  regulated  PhjenomeDon, 
107 ;  quoted  as  to  Truth,  133 ;  hia  cri- 
ticuiii  of  Locke  in  regard  to  Neoeaaajj 
truths,  135 ;  Leibnitz  and  the  Sum- 
dent  Reason  referred  to  in  explao*- 
tion  of  our  love  of  regnkr  forms  and 
uniform  arrangements,  209,  teq. 

Lille,  (Abbe  de,)  quoted  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  Memofj,  j[Note  Q,)  434, 436 ; 
on  the  beautj  or  a  lake,  224;  on 
beauty  through  Association,  244 ; 
quoted,  439,  445. 

Liv^,  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  Sub- 
hme  in  Depth,  285,  308  ;  as  to  Philo- 
pcemen,  335,  336. 

Locke,  aware  that  no  light  was  to  be 
obtained  in  ^sycholo^  from  physio- 
logy, 7,  8  ;  his  limitation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Association,  16,  17 ;  on  the 
divisions  of  Philosophy,  19 ;  his  spe- 
culations valuable,  not  so  much  as 
enlarg^ng^  our  knowled^  as  in  making 
us  conscious  of  our  ignorance,  48 ; 
his  account  of  the  sources  of  human 
knowledge,  on,  in  general,  55-86, 
(Note  0,1  432,  433 ;  Keid's  criticism 
pf  this,  432  ;  how  his  philosophy  was 
understood  by  Hume,  63 ;  Quotations 
from  himself  in  statement  o{  63,  teq. ; 
how  far  his  philosophy  may  be  ad- 
mitted, 65 ;  may,  however,  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  much  that  is  repre- 
nensible,  65,  seg. ;  the  import  of  the 
Ideal  theory  as  held  by  him,  69; 
against  Innate  Ideas,  79, 80 ;  his  con- 
troversy, however,  merely  verbal,  80, 
81 ;  theoiy  of  Matter,  94 ;  his  autho- 
rity in  France,  120-136 ;  but  his  doc- 
trines there  very  variously  interpreted 
by  the  different  philosophers,  120, 
seq.;  our  Author's  enumeration  of 
these  various  interpretations,  130, 
9eq.;  his  philosophy  understood  by 
the  ladies  of  Paris,  131 ;  never  men- 
tions Biu:on,  133 ;  in  what  meaning 
his  maxim  should  be  understood,  that 
all  our  knowledge  originates  in  Ex- 
perience, 133,  sej. ;  as  to  Definition, 
410 ;  as  to  his  import  of  the  word 
/(2ea,  412 ;  on  the  term  Sentimeint^ 
416  ;  on  the  creation  of  Matter,  429 ; 
anticipated  Mr.  Tooke  in  his  etymo- 
lo^cal  metaphysics,  433. 

Logic,  conditions  of  a  just  and  compre- 
hensive system  of,  49,  96q, ;  logic  of 
morals,  50. 

Longinus.  his  description  of  the  Sub- 
lime, that  it  fills  the  reader  with  a 


gbiying  and  senM  of  inwanl  great- 
ness, 278,  see  also  318,  381 ;  ob  his 
phniseoloCT  in  regard  to  the  SvUme, 
288 ;  on  ms  quoting,  **  Let  there  be 
light,'*  &C.,  as  an  instance  of  the  Sub- 
lime, 294 ;  on  the  false  suUime,  338 ; 
translation  by  Akenside  of  a  passage 
fix)m,  (Note  LL,)  451;  on  his  aan- 
parison  of  the  Sublime  to  a  flash  of 
lightning,  (Note  MM,)  451. 

Lowth,  on  the  use  of  hoh  and  doth  ht 
hot  and  doe$,  436. 

Lncan,  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  Sab- 
lime,  305. 

Lucretius,  quoted  as  holding  a  theorf 
of  beautj  corresponding  to  Boike's, 
215;  in  illustration  of  the  Sublime, 
295,  297 ;  referred  to  in  iUnstiation 
of  the  Sublime,  305. 


Maolausiv,  quoted  in  illnstration  of 
the  Sublime,  315;  as  to  the  sublime 
part  of  geometry,  (Note  H  H,)  448. 

Maine-Biran,  against  Condillac,  and 
with  reference  to  Habit,  122. 

Malebranche,  his  metaphysical  reveries 
referred  to,  106 ;  adduced  as  to  the 
effect  of  Association  in  matten  uf 
Tsste,  365. 

Marmontel,  quoted  as  to  Beauty,  234 ; 
as  to  Generalization,  (Note  G  G,)  447, 
448. 

Marsais,  (M.  Du.J  recommended  a  pro- 
scription of  Figurative  expressions 
from  abstract  discussions,  173;  oo 
the  multiplication  of  meanings  in 
words  by  extension,  198. 

Martial,  quoted  as  to  Natural  Beauty, 
211. 

Mathematical  Affections  of  Matter  es- 
tablished and  characterised,  115- 
119. 

Mathematics,  (bothGieometry  and  Arith- 
metic,) our  technical  lan^age  in,  is 
borrowed  from  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  matter,  170. 

Matter,  Creation  of,  (Note  I,}  429. 

Matter  and  Mind,  our  notions  of  both 
merely  relative — ^merely  phenomenal, 
5,  aeq. ;  our  present  life  may  he  only 
a  Dream,  held  by  Plato,  Mazimus 
IVrius,  Shakspeare,  Voltaire,  &c^  88 ; 
Matter  a  mere  phsnoraenon,  impli- 
citly the  doctrine  of  Malebranche  and 
Boscovich,  explicitly  avowed  by  Leib- 
nits,  Robison,  and  othen,  106,  107 ; 
strictures  on  the  various  opinions 
touching  the  existence  and  non-«xist> 
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enoe  of  Matter,  108-110 ;  according  to 
D'Alembert,  our  belief  in  tbe  exist- 
ence of  the  Material  world  a  Bpecies  of 
Instinct,  111 ;  Primary  and  Secondary 
Qualities  of,  113,  ae^. 

Maupertuis,  the  first  in  France  to  aTOW 
himself  a  Newtonian^  127. 

Mazimus  Tyrius,  admits  that  our  pre- 
sent existence  may  be  only  a  Dream, 
88. 

Memory,  how  far  necessaiy  to  our  no- 
tions of  Identity,  60,  62 ;  of  Time. 
'  62  ;  of  Motion,  tb. ;  the  metaphorical 
expressions  in  relation  to,  168,  169. 

Metaphors,  mixed,  on  their  use,  185. 

Metaphysics,  how  this  word  came  to  de- 
nominate a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  20; 
on  the  Tagueness  of  the  term,  32,  89- 

Milton,  quoted  for  the  word  grotesque, 
corresponding  to  picturesque,  238; 
in  illustration  of  the  Sublime,  ter,  292, 
293 ;  in  the  same  relation,  294,  318, 
324,  326 ;  in  regard  to  tbe  proneness 
of  good  taste  to  admiration,  375 ;  to 
shew  that  High  may  be  in  science 
correspondent  with  Frofound,  (Note 
HH,)449. 

Mind,  (philosophy  of,)  proTalent  errors 
re^roing,  in  general,  5,  aeq.;  of 
Mind,  as  of  Matter,  our  notions  mere- 
ly relatiye  or  phaenomenal,  ib.;  our 
knowledge  of,  founded  altogether  on 
Observation  and  Induction,  6,  tfeg., 
32,  «e^./  how  far  to  the  exclusion  of 
Experiment,  31,  aeq.;  all  Physiolo- 
gical theories  inept,  6,  aeq,;  on  this 
3ie  opinion  of  Locke,  7,  aeq.;  Bel- 
sham's  hypothesis  of  cerebral  and 
nervous  Vibrations,  particularly  no- 
ticed as  thus  incompetent,  8,  aeq.;  par- 
ticularly noticed  also  is  the  Hartleian 
theory  of  Association,  11,  aeq.;  this, 
blcewise,  incompetent,  12,  seq.;  how 
this  philosophy  came  to  be  connected 
with  Metephysics,  20;  some  objec- 
tions to  it  obviated,  23-54 ;  Anatomy 
of  the  Mind  compared  with  the  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Body,  35,  aeq. ;  modem 
scepticism  in  regard  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  Mind  contrasted  with  that  of 
antiquity,  37;  paramount  influence 
of,  39,  se^.,  43 ;  improvement  of,  the 
^reat  object  of  Bacon,  39,  aeq.,  42 ; 
influence  of,  on  the  happiness  of  so- 
ciety, 41,  aeq. ;  why  the  philosophers 
of  Mind  are  less  vulgarly  renowned 
than  the  philosophers  of  matter,  53 ; 
intellectual  and  moral  operations,  how 


did  they  obtain  a  name?  149,  aeq.; 
answer,  1^  by  a  species  of  Induction, 
150 ;  2**  by  metaphorical  or  analogi- 
cal Extension,  151,  aeq.;  names  of 
abstract  notions  taken  originally  from 
Sensible  objected  but  not  therefore 
themselves  sensible  in  their  subse- 
quent applications,  152,  aeq.,  159- 
188 ;  Mind  appears  a  worrj  me- 
chanism in  the  writings  of  Hartley, 
Priestley,  Darwin,  or  Tooke,  175 ;  its 
stuJy  useful  in  correcting  an  undue 
ascendency  of  Imagination  or  Taste, 
392,  eeq. 

Mitchell  precedes  Priestley  in  his  doc- 
trine of  Matter,  140. 

Monro,  (Dr.  Alex.,  Primus,}  on  the  uni- 
versahty  of  the  hypothesis  of  Animal 
Spirite,  11. 

Montaigne,  quoted  as  to  rapidity  of 
thought  in  chess,  334. 

Montes(|uieu,  (quoted  as  to  Beauty,  234. 

Moral  distinctions,  not  from  Sense  but 
from  Reason,  83. 

More,  (Dr.  Henry,}  that  the  world  was 
generated,  not  created,  148. 

Motion,  idea  of,  involves  those  of  Exten- 
sion and  Time,  119;  how  obtained, 
419,  420. 


Napoleon,  (Bonaparte,}  in  oonfirmation 
of  Bacon's  Apuorism  that  "Know- 
ledge is  Power,"  38. 

Natural  signs,  aee  Signs. 

Nature,  Constancv  of,  our  Expectation  of 
this,  on  what  founded,  106,  135. 

Necessary  truths,  there  are  such,  135. 

Newton,  (Sir  Isaac,^  his  conclusions 
contrasted  with  his  queries,  10;  his 
conjecture  touching  tne  Creation  of 
Matter,  429 ;  as  to  nis  quasi-intuitive 
apprehenBion  of  truth,  832,  aeq. 

NinU  est  in  InteUectu  quod  non  prius 
fuerit  tn  Stnsu,  123,  et  aUbi, 

Novels,  see  Fictitious  narratives. 


OnsBSTATioir,  philosophy  of,  28,  seq, ; 

as  opposed  to  strictly  experimental 

philosophy,  29,  seq. 
Ocean,  how  a  sublime  object,  309,  810, 

Olympiodoms,  on  the  Platonio  Ideas,  414. 
Ontology,  21. 

Origin  of  human  knowledge,  see  Enow- 
ledge. 
Outness,  on  the  word,  116. 
Ovid,  quoted  as  to  the  spear  of  Achilles, 
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86 ;  as^  to  moral  duty,  254;  as  to 
Sublimity,  in  relation  to  Astronomy, 
281 ;  as  to  Sublimity  (elevation)  m 
the  hnman  countenance,  818 ;  quoted, 
394,446. 


Parr,  (Rev.  Dr.  Samuel,^  on  tbe  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  «u^'im«,— quod  supra 
limum,  455-462 ;  on  the  authorship  of 
the  treatise  On  the  SvhUme  attributed 
toLonginus,  462,  463;  in  this  follows 
Amati  and  Weiske,  tb.;  in  &vour  of 
Tonstal's  emendation,  464,  465;  his 
oversights  or  inadvertencies,  460, 464. 

Paterculus,  quoted  in  regard  to  the 
transitive  extension  of  words,  199. 

Pathos,  Pathetic,  what,  (Note  CC,) 
444 ;  iMthetic  in  relation  to  the  Sub- 
lime, (Note  E  K,)  449,  450 ;  its  con- 
nexion with  Humour,  450. 

Pearce,  adduced  as  to  a  reading  of  Lon- 
ginus,  288. 

Perception,  Reid's  philosophy  of,  47 ;  as 
opposed  to  Sensation,  418,  419. 

Penpatetics,  as  to  the  import  of  Spedet, 
Phaniaemf  Idea^  412. 

Petronius,  uses  sapor  in  our  sense  of 
Taste,  344,  345. 

Philopoemen,  adduced  as  having  the 
military  eoup-d'CBilt  335. 

Philosophy,  ancient  Greek,  how  divided, 
19,  seq. 

Picturesque,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Beautiful.  224,  aeq.,  2B0ySeq.;  what, 
(Note  U,)  438. 

Pindar,  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  Sub- 
lime, 298. 

Plato,  makes  Reason  (Intelligence)  not 
Sense,  the  criterion  of  our  moral  inde- 
ments,  84, 85 ;  his  tendency  to  a  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  external  world^  88- 
108 ;  Sir  William  Jones  contradicted 
in  regard  to,  108 ;  adduced  as  thinking 
that  Beauty  literally  denotes  a  quality 
not  of  Matter  but  of  Mind,  247  ;  how 
his  philosophy  is  called  sublime,  293, 
325 ;  quoted  as  to  acquired  dexteri- 
ties, 333 ;  a's  to  the  cook's  judgment 
of  the  agreeable  in  a  dish,  346 ;  a,B  to 
Taste,  370. 

Platonic  Ideas,  (Note  D,)  414,  415. 

Pliny,   (the  elder),  quoted  as  to  the 

'  Beautiful  in  painting,  235, 241. 

Pliny,  (the  jounger,}  uses  the  term 
Mlomaehus  in  our  metaphorical  sense 
of  the  word  Taste,  345. 

Plutarch,  his  evidence  adduced  as  to  the 


effect  of  Association  in  making  de- 
formities agreeable,  365. 

Pneumatology,  20,  21. 

Polybius,  quoted  aa  to  acquired  Percep- 
tions, 331. 

Pope,  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  Sub- 
lime, 288, 328 ;  in  illustration  of  Tact, 
347 ;  that  a  critic  should  be  himself  a 
model,  378. 

Prejudice — error ;  the  correction  of  coe 
is  frequently  more  important  than  the 
acquisition  of  many  truths,  51,  52. 

Provost,  Dedication  to  him,  1 ;  on  the 
want  in  the  French  language  of  a 
word  for  Consciousness,  56  ;  r^rred 
to  with  relation  to  Kant,  118;  as  a 
critic  of  Condillac,  122. 

Price,  (Mr.  Uvedale,)  quoted  in  regard 
to  Burke's  theory  of  Beau^,  221 ; 
in  regard  to  the  Picturesque,  224, 
seq.,  230,  236-240;  objects  to  the 
latitude  in  the  use  of  the  word  Beauty, 
228,  sea.,  criticised,  235 ;  referred  to 
on  Burke's  theory  of  the  Subfime, 
275 ;  quoted  on  the  discrimination  of 
the  Beautiful  and  the  Picturesque, 
(Note  X,)  439,  ««<;. 

Price,  (Rev.  Dr.  Richard,)  on  Innate 
Ideas,  77 ;  that  moral  distinctions  are 
not  apprehended  by  Sense  but  by 
Reason,  84 ;  quoted  on  abstract  ideas, 
415. 

Priestley,  noticed  as  a  metaphyncal 
romancer,  7 ;  his  hypotheticai  as- 
sumptions, and  assault  upon  Rdd,  1 1, 
12;  that  Reid  criticised  the  Ideal 
theory  seriously,  albeit  the  expres- 
sions of  philosophers  were  only  meant 
meUphorically,  68,  88,  422;  this 
opinion  of  Priestley  refuted,  (Note 
H,)  422-428  ;  quoted  in  refutation  of 
himself,  423 ;  on  his  meti^hydcal 
theory  in  general,  139,  ieq, ;  an  am- 
biguous kind  of  Materialist,  139, 140 ; 
his  earlier  scheme  makes  Matter  in  a 
manner  immaterial,  140 ;  in  his  sub- 
sequent writings  a  more  determined 
Materialist,  141 ;  but  always  a  psy- 
chological Unitarian,  t&. ;  his  doctrine 
of  moral  Necessity  founded  on  his 
psychological  Materialism,  142 ;  this 
ironically  advanced  by  Berkeley  pre- 
viously, 143 ;  he  has  not  improved 
Berkeley's  conception  of  MatenaHsnif 
ib.;  in  regard  to  the  Origin  of  our 
knowledge  he  probably  regarded  Ideas 
as  themselves  material,  144 ;  treated 
as  metaphorical  the  language  of  those 
philosophers  who  desmbe  Ideaa  or 
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Species  as  repreflenUtions  or  pictares, 
ib.;  his  table  of  Beid's  InstiDctire 
Principles,  409 ;  Priestley's  and  Hait> 
ley^s  explanation  of  ideas  by  vibra- 
tion, 427  ;  bis  theory  on  the  Creation 
of  Matter,  429. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities  of 
Matter,  see  Qualities. 

Prior,  (Matthew,)  on  the  association  of 
antiquity  with  elevation,  445. 

Pkx>fouQd,  how  analogous  with  the 
High  in  science,  (Note  HH,}  448, 
449. 

Propertius,  quoted  as  to  the  transitive 
application  of  the  term  Beautiful  to 
forms,  206. 

Psychology,  20. 

QuALrms  or  Mattbb,  Primary  and 
Secondary,  on,  in  general,  (Note  G,} 
418-422 ;  according  to  Locke,  67, 113, 
419;  according  to  Berkeley,  113, 
419;  according  to  Beid,  113,  118, 
119;  Locke  really  meant  that  our 
ideas  of  the  Primary  are  resemblances 
of  these  qualities,  68 ;  indistinctness 
of  the  line  drawn  bv  Beid,  Descartes, 
Locke,  between  these  classes,  113, 
seq. ;  Primary  qualities  distingaished 
from  what  the  Author  calls  the  Mathe- 
matical Affections  of  Matter,  115,  aeq. 

Qnintilian,  on  affected  obscurity,  118; 
quoted  as  to  Beauty,  235 ;  as  to  the 
beautiful  in  painting,  235;  in  illus- 
tration of  the  Sublime,  302 ;  use  of 
the  word  mutuSf  345;  quoted  in  re- 
gaxd  to  l&neca's  writing,  371 ;  nses 
$en8U9  eommunis  for  Tact,  (Note 
PP,)453. 

RsABOK,  (gee  Understanding,)  as  the 
general  faculty  for  the  discovery  of 
truth,  51 ;  the  or^n  b^  which  we 
apprehend  moral  distinctions,  83,  84. 

Beasoning,  or  the  discursive  faculty,  its 
reUtive  importance,  49,  51 ;  general 
reasoning,  Tooke's  peculation  in  re- 
nud  to,  171,  172. 

Reflection,  what  it  means  in  Locke's 
philosophy,  56,  433;  second  source 
of  all  experience  and  knowledge,  64 ; 
what  according  to  Boscoyich,  95. 

Baid,  assailed  for  his  Instinctive  Prin- 
ciples by  Priestley,  11,  12  ;  his  nega* 
tive  merit  in  refuting  errors,  47,  48 ; 
his  remarks  on  Locke's  derivation  of 
all  our  knowledge  from  Sensation  and 


Reflection,  66;  432,  433;  misrepre- 
sented by  Priestley,  88 ;  his  argu- 
ment against  Berxeley,  90;  this 
misunderstood,  91 ;  his  reasoning  from 
Common  Sense,  91,  teg,  /  sound,  not 
however  unexceptionable,  92 ;  his 
theory  of  the  foundation  of  our  belief 
in  the  existence  of  Matter,  101,  seq,; 
on  what^  he  founds  our  belief  in 
the  Stabih'ty  of  Nature,  t&.;  on  the 
Primary  ana  Secondary  Qualities  of 
Matter,  113,  114;  table  of  his  In- 
stinctive  Principles,  by  Priestley, 
(Note  A,)  409 ;  as  to  Definition,  410 ; 
as  to  Idea,  411,  412 ;  his  imi>roper 
application  of  the  term  Sentiment^ 
416;  his  early  belief  in  Berkelev's 
Idealism,  418 ;  on  our  ideas  of  Ex- 
tension, Figure,  Motion,  419,  420; 
saw  more  clearly  than  other  phib- 
sophers  the  distinction  between  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities  of 
Matter,  422  ;  his  use  of  the  word  In- 
stinct, 429 ;  on  the  Secondary  Quali- 
ties, 430 ;  on  his  notion  of  Extension, 
431 ;  says  that  genius  adulterates 
I>hilosophy,  316 ;  quoted  as  to  Objeo- 
tive  and  Subjective  Feeling,  363. 

Bepresentation,  power  of,  262,  teq.; 
subservient  to  Imagination,  264. 

Bepton,  (Mr.  H.,)  quoted  as  to  Land- 
scape-gardening, 227. 

Beynolds,  (Sir  Joshua,)  his  quotation 
from  Aquila  Bomanus  cited,  46 ;  on 
his  theory  of  the  Beautiful,  256-261 ; 
adduced,  268;  praised  as  correctly 
holding  that  Taste  is  an  acquired 
princij^e,  353;  quoted  concerning 
Genius^  356 ;  as  to  Taste,  381,  382  ; 
maintains  that  sensibility  to  beauties 
of  Imagination  is  not  limited  to  youth, 
897,  Bcq, ;  on  the  Picturesque,  (Note 
I^  438 ;  his  philosophical  character, 
(Note  Z,)  442  ;  on  his  disappointment 
at  first  with  the  works  of  Bafiaelle, 
(Note  S  S,)  454. 

Bivarol,  (M.  de,)  quoted  as  to  Etymo- 
logy, 181. 

Bobertson,  rPrincipal,)^  is  he  right  in 
holding  tnat  Imagination  is  more 
vigorous  in  the  earner  stages  of  so- 
ciety ?  400,  seq. 

Bobison,  (Professor  John,)  calls  Matter 
a  mere  Phenomenon,  107. 

Bogers,  Tthe  Poet,)  on  his  use  of  mixed 
metaphors,  185. 

Bomances,  see  Fictitious  narratives. 

Boss,  (Alexander,)  on  the  nature  oC 
Ideas,  424, 425. 
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Rouband,  hif  theory  of  Synon ymi  criti- 
cised, 178 ;  on  the  word  tact,  346. 

Boa^hDOis,  M  an  a^eable  or  disagree- 
able  qualitjT  in  objects,  219,  9eq, 

Bohnkenias,  in  referenoe  to  Longinus, 
464. 


Sallubt,  quoted  in  illustration  of  the 
Sublime,  319. 

Sappho,  her  ode,  how  sublime,  820. 

Saunderson,  (the  blind  mathematician,} 
the  unerring  fineness  of  his  touch,  873. 

Scaliger,  ^Julius  Cnsar,)  auoted  as  to 
the  Intellect,  163 ;  his  book  De  Caiais 
lAngtuB  L(Um(Bf  quoted  by  Dr.  Parr, 
but  erroneously  attributed  to  his  son 
Joseph,  460. 

Scepticism,  ancient  and  modem,  con- 
trasted, 37  ;  ancient,  in  regard  to  the 
Material  Worid.  87. 

Schardam,  (J.  P.,}  in  reference  to  Lon- 
dnus,  464. 

Schiller,  that  the  real  cannot  always  be 
safely  represented,  272. 

Schmidt-Phiseldeck,  as  an  expositor  of 
Kant,  118. 

Scriptures,  see  Bible. 

Sea,  vide  Ocean. 

Secondary  and  Primaiy  Qualities  of 
Matter,  see  Qualities. 

Secondary  Qualities,  (see  Qualities,}  on, 
in  general,  (Note  L,)  430. 

Seneca,  adduced  as  to  the  Stoical  para- 
doic,  that  the  cardinal  virtues  are 
animals,  145 ;  quoted  against  verbal 
controversies,  176,  177;  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  Sublime,  305 ;  touching 
his  style,  371. 

Sensation,  one  souTxre  of  experience  and 
knowledge,  according  to  Locke,  63 ; 
as  opposed  to  Perception,  418,  419. 

Sense,  is  it  the  exclusive  Origin  of  our 
knowledge? — see  Knowl^^;  not 
apprehensive  of  Moral  distinctions,  83. 

Sensos  Communis,  by  whom  employed 
in  the  author's  meaning  of  Concep- 
tion, 262. 

Sentiment,  on  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
(Note  E,)  415-417. 

^SGravesande,  see  GraTesande. 

Shaftesbury,  adduced  as  to  Locke's 
quibbles*  on  the  word  Innate^  79,  80 ; 
quoted  as  to  the  position  of  an  alle- 
gorical figure  of  Virtue,  (Note  B  B,} 
443,444. 

Shakspeare,  quoted,  88,  260,  268;  on 
the  Improbable,  271 ;  adduced  in  re- 
ference to  the  Sublime,  818 ;  quoted 


as  to  the  efiect  of  Association  in  mak- 
ing deformities  agreeable,  365. 

Shenstone,  quoted  as  to  the  love  of 
colour,  204;  as  to  Beauty  through 
Association,  244;  observes  diat  good 
taste  and  good  nature  are  inaepaiahle, 
375. 

Signs,  natural :  in  relation  to  the  Sub- 
lime, 317. 

SilleiT,  (Madame  de,)  quoted  in  regard 
to  Tact,  (Note  P  P,}  452. 

Smith,  (Adam,}  adduced  as  to  the  divi- 
sions of  Philosophy,  19 ;  as  to  Sensible 
Qualities,  95 ;  on  the  metaphorical 
extensions  of  languf^^e,  151,  seq.;  on 
the  transformation  of  Proper  into  Ap- 
pelUtive  names,  167,  how  he  uses  the 
word  Sentiment,  415 ;  his  use  of  the 
word  Instmdy  429 ;  on  the  Seoondaiy 
Qualities,  430 ;  on  his  notion  of  Ex- 
tension, 431 ;  quoted  as  to  Association 
making  even  faults  agreeable,  365. 

Smith,  (the  Harmonist,}  his  coincidence 
with  Hartley  in  re^Tti  to  the  identity 
of  ideas  and  vibrations,  147. 

Smoothness,  as  a  condition  of  Beauty  on 
Burke's  theory,  219,  eeq. 

Socrates,  quoted  against  useless  know- 
ledge, 36,  37  ;  quoted  in  regard  to  the 
Beautiful,  194,  195;  a<Uuced  as 
thinking  that  Beauty  literally  denotes 
aquality  not  of  Matter  but  of  Mind,  247. 

Space  and  Time,  on,  116-119. 

Speaker,  extempore,  quickness  and  va- 
riety of  his  intellectual  comlHuations, 
333. 

Spirits,  see  Animal  Spirits. 

Stair,  (Lord,}  as  to  Definition,  411. 

Sterne,  his  usage  of  the  adjective  muK- 
metUal^  417^ 

Stewart,  (Dugald,}  ends  proposed  in 
these  Essays,  51 ;  contents  and  reason 
of  the  parte  of  the  present  Volume, 
53,  54 ;  proposes  not  to  proscribe  but 
to  vaty  metaphorical  expressions  in 
philosophical  discussions,  173,  174; 
his  statement  about  his  Essays  on 
the  Beautiful  and  on  the  Sublime, 
275,  276 ;  his  peculiar  enjoyment  of 
tales  of  wonderment,  405. 

Suard  (M.}  on  the  term  Sentimenit  417  ; 
on  toe  transitive  extension  in  the 
meaning  of  words,  200,  450. 

Subj  power  of  this  particle  in  composi- 
tion, 455,  462. 

Sublime,  on,  in  general,  275-329;  as  te 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  277-289 ; 
essence  of,  according  to  Burke,  to  Hel- 
vetina,  to  Blair,  to  JSJiight^  to  Kames, 
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to  LoDginug,  277,  278 ;  criticism  of 
these  opinions,  278,  seq. ;  in  its  literal 
and  pnmitive  sense,  according  to  the 
Anthor,  the  word  denotes  qrtai  aUi- 
ft«fe,278,  279,  see  also  317-321,  324 ; 
etymology  of  the  word — (quod  ntpra 
Umumt)  sconted  by  the  Author,  279 ; 
but  defended  by  Dr.  Parr,  279,  466- 
462 ;  Karnes,  the  vaffneness  of  his 
theory  noticed,  279 ;  the  Author  pro- 
poses, not  a  new  theory  of  the  essence, 
but  a  clearer  derivation  of  the  trofui- 
five  meanings  of  the  word,  280 ;  no 
theory  is  simply  wrong,  but  all  are  at 
least  partial,  ib. ;  how  what  acts  in 
opposition  to  gravitation  is  sublime, 

280,  seq.;  Astronomy,  how  sublime, 

281,  324 ;  connexion  of  Power  or  force 
with  the  sublime,  283,  293,  seq. ;  how 
it  may  be  connected  with  Depth, 
283,  seq. ;  generalizations  of  the  word 
in  consequence  of  reli^ous  associa- 
tions, 290-300;  connexion  of  all  re- 
ligious sentiments  with  an  vpward 
tendency,  291  ;  association  of  the 
Sublime  with  the  Powerful,  294;  with 
the.  Terrible,  296,  seq. ;  generaliza- 
tions of  the  word  from  associations 
with  gravitation  and  other  physical 
phsenomena,  301-316;  connexion  of 
the  Sublime  with  the  Profound,  307, 
seq. ;  how  the  word  is  applied  in  pure 
mathematics,  316 ;  (Note  H  H,)  448. 

Swift,  (or  Arbuthnot,)  quoted  as  to  the 
Subhme,  289  ;  his  taste,  of  what  cha- 
racter, 863 ;  quoted  on  landscape 
gardening,  (Note  T,)  437. 


Tacitot,  quoted,  334. 

Tact,  used  metaphorically  in  like  man- 
ner OS  Taste,  and  with  a  similar 
meaning,  346,  seq.;  (Note  P  P,)  462, 
463. 

Taste,  the  faculty  or  habit  of,  on,  in 
general,  330-406 ;  not  a  simple  and 
original  faculty,  336,  seq.;  though 
commonly  believed  to  be  so,  336, 
s«^.,  339,  seq.;  not  convertible  with 
sensibility,  340 ;  what  are  its  consti- 
tuents, 340,  seq.;  is  a  discriminating 
apprehension,  342,  seq.;  is  also  in- 
,  stantaneaus  in  its  decision,  343,  seq, ; 
history  of  the  term,  344,  seq. ;  how 
and  bv  what  associations  Taste  is 
formed,  and  its  different  names  attri- 
buted, 847-349 ;  how  the  procress  of 
the  physical  sciences,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  Taste,  agree  and  differ,  848- 


351 ;  analogy  of  Taste  and  Language 
in  their  progress,  861 ;  a  principid 
impediment  in  theprogress  of  Taste, 
852  ;  analogy  of 'l^te  and  the  Ac- 
quired Perceptions,  863 ;  authors  who 
nave  held  correct  notions  concerning 
Tiftste  as  an  acquired  principle,  863- 
366 ;  on  its  pro^ss  in  general,  866 ; 
its  connexion  with  genius,  866 ;  dif- 
ferent modifications  of,  367-383 ;  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  a  natund  sen- 
sibility, 867,  seq.,  866 ;  beauty  from 
Classical  Associations,  369 ;  from 
National  or  Local  Associations,  i&.; 
from  Personal  Associations,  860,  seq, ; 
universal  Taste,  361 ;  arbitrary  Taste, 
ib. ;  philosophic^  Taste,  what,  362  ; 
though  sensibility  does  not  constitute 
true  Taste,  still  it  is  a  sins  qua  non 
of  it,  366 ;  specific  pleasure  from  the 
exercise  of  Taste,  368,  seq,;  fastidi- 
ousness of  Taste, — "  cant  of  criti- 
cism," 368,  369 ;  Taste  natural  and 
acquired,  ih. ;  technical  correctness  of, 
869 ;  "  le  gout  de  comparaison," 
373 ;  as  perceiving  beauty,  and  as 
detecting  blemishes,  372,  seq. ;  good 
Taste  is  more  prone  to  admiration 
than  to  censure,  372,  seq.^  ^ote 
R  R,)  464 ;  how  Taste  may  be  mor- 
ally corrupted — ^how  Taste  and  Mis- 
anthropy may  be  connected,  376,  seq. ; 
Taste  and  general  intellectual  supe- 
riority usually  combined,  382,  383 ; 
dependent  on  a  relish  for  the  plea- 
sures of  Imagination,  386,  seq.;  its 
cultivation  useful  to  correct  a  one- 
sided tendency  of  metaphysical  pur- 
suits, 891,  sea.;  how  far  it  is  true 
that  a  sensibility  to  its  beauties  is 
stron^r  in  youth,  394,  seq.;  if  sensi- 
bilit]r  is  weucened,  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination are  strengthened  by  age, 
ib,;  exercise  of,  brings  the  objects  of 
Imagination  more  under  our  control, 
406,  406. 

Temperature,  high  and  low,  820. 

Thermometer,  see  Temperature. 

Thomas,  quoted  as  to  the  sublime  of 
Bossuet,  (Note  NN,)  462. 

Thomson,  (the  Poetj)  quoted  as  to  the 
Picturesaue,  6m,  231 ;  in  illustration 
of  the  Sublime,  818. 

Tibullus,  quoted  as  to  the  beauty  of 
grace,  207. 

Time  and  Space,  see  Space  and  Time. 

Tonstal,  his  emendation  of  Longinus 
rq'ected  by  our  Anthor,  288 ;  approved 
by  Dr.  Parr,  464,  465. 
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Tooke,  (Mr.  John  Home,)  on  his  philo- 
logical specalatioDi  in  general,  148- 
188;  criticiBed,  156,  159-163,  167, 
171,  172,  178,  180,  181,  188;  ^noted 
a^inst  the  transitive  extension  of 
signification  in  words,  196. 

Toap,  liddaced  as  to  a  reading  ai  Lon- 
ginus,  288. 

Tracy,  see  Destntt-Tracj. 

Transitive,  in  contrast  to  the  metapho- 
rical meanings  of  a  word,  196,  eeq. 

Troe,  not  always  the  Probable,  271, 
272. 

Tncker,  (Abraham,)  quoted,  86 ;  quoted 
as  to  Idea,  413,  414. 

Target,  how  he  explains  omr  belief  in 
the  Constancy  of  Nature,  105. 

Tumebos,  on  $ennu  eommunis,  453. 

Twining,  referred  to  in  a  note  on  Aris- 
totle's Ibetiefi,  271. 


Undbb0taiipino,  how  fiur  necessary 
to  our  acquisition  of  the  notions 
of  Truth,  Certainty,  Probability, 
Theorem,  Premises,  Conclusion,  Bie- 
lation,  62. 


Vauoblas,  quoted  as  to  diction,  188. 

Yilvations,  cerebral  or  nervous,  gene- 
alogy of  this  theory,  10,  11,  see  145, 
147. 

Yireil,  quoted  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Mind,  164;  as  to  the  transitive  Appli- 
cation of  the  term  beautiful  to  forms, 
206;  as  to  the  picturesque  character 
of  the  goat,  237  ;  as  to  transitive  epi- 
thets applied'  in  relation  to  Beauty, 
250 ;  to  Sublimity,  282 ;  as  to  the 
connexion  of  Sublimity  with  Depth, 
284,  308;  with  Darkness,  297;   in 


further  i]lnstratio&  of  the  Sublime, 
299,  6£0,  308. 

Virtue,  how  its  all^iprical  fignre  ooffhi 
to  be  posed  in  a  picture,  (JNote  B %,) 
443,  444 ;  virtue  as  derived  from  vis, 
and  degraded  into  virtu,  450. 

'Voltaire,  nazards  the  possibilitv  that 
our  present  existence  is  a  Dream, 
88;  now  he  explains  our  belief  in 
the  Constancy  ot  Nature,  105 ;  quot- 
ed as  to  Taste,  341,  344;  qnoted, 
and  reprehended,  as  to  the  decline  of 
sensibuity  with  the  progress  of  dvifi. 
sation,  404. 

Vossius,  (Joannes  Gerarda8,)hi8  Et^fmo- 
logioon  quoted  in  r^^ard  to  the  names 
for  Mina  or  Spirit  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
163. 


Wallsb,  quoted  in  regard  to  Female 
Beauty,  247. 

Warburton,  referred  to  in  regard  to  the 
progress  of  writing,  157  ;  adduced  in 
regard  to  Burke's  style,  371. 

WartoD,  (Joseph,)  quoted  as  to  the 
Picturesque,  231,  232. 

Weiske,  in  reference  to  Longinns,  463, 
464. 

Wheatley,  quoted  on  the  beauty  of  a 
lake,  224;  things  may  be  pleasing 
in  reality  which  are  offensive  wbea 
painted,  272. 

Word,  see  Language. 

Wyndhatn,  (Right  Hon.  William,)  quot- 
ed as  to  the  Picturesque,  227,  239. 


Xenophon,  quoted  for  the  doctiine  of 
Socrates  in  regard  to  the  Beautiful, 
194,  195;  in  regard  to  the  MoraDy 
Beautiful,  248. 
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